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Art.  I. — ne  Life  and  LetUrt  of  Charlet  Darwin,  tncluJinq 
an  AulMoffraphical  ChapUr.  Edited  by  liii  son,  Francis 
Darwin,     3  vols.     Lomlun,  1887. 

EXPKCTATION  of  no  common  kind  Iia»  for  thr  past  five 
jnn  been  aroujcd  by  the  report,  tbat  a  mcmuJr  was,  nntur- 
t-allj  eoougb,  being  picnarcd  of  thu  ^ra-at  biologist  wtioK  mnilal 
'semuot  were  Uid  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1882.  Thr  rspcctiilion  was  by  no  means  confined  lo  the  men 
of  scicncn  who  bad  been  his  collca^es  or  competttort,  but  was 
shared  by  thoawnds  to  whom  the  methods  and  the  laboun  of 
naturalists  are  Stranfre.  The  effect  of  that  series  of  works  which, 
lie^inoing  in  18511,  bad  one  after  another,  throughout  a  perio<l 
«)f  nmre  than  twenty  years,  apix^areil  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Mr.  Dirwin,  had  been  felt  by  alniosi  all  classes  of  educated  men 
and  women — not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the 
civilized  worhl — felt,  it  is  true,  in  very  varying  degrees,  and 
excitingvery  diveT|*<>nt  opinions.  Tos&y  that  such  an  effect  bad 
never  before  been  produced  i*  to  say  little;  for  it  is  only  in  the 
present  age  that  an  author  has  hail  the  possibility  of  addressing 
■o  vast  a  multitude  of  readers.  Hut  even  the  present  age  has 
not  seen  another  .-inthor  whose  views  have  obtained  a  ciicolalion, 
and  at  least  partial  acceptance,  so  wide ;  and  this,  nolwithstand- 
in;  that  tlic  views  were  repugnant  lo  the  sentiments  of  many, 
KTolntionary  in  the  sight  of  others,  and  presenting  grave  diffi- 
culties to  those  who  regarded  them  most  favourably.  Into  any 
controversy  on  those  views  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter. 
Controversy  now  were  useless.  Most  thinking  people  have 
long  since  '  taken  sides,'  and  it  caimot  be  deniird  that,  though 
•orae  still  hold  out,  as  they  have  ever  done,  against '  Darwinism  ' 
— in  all  ainonrity  renouncing  its  doctrines — their  number  has  for 
several  years  past  proved  but  an  insignificant  proportion  to  tbat 
of  their  opponents,  and  is  yet  daily  diminishing. 

Vol.  160.— AV  35 J.  D  WVvcxVftt 
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Whetbrr  ve  de«m  th«  PXpcctAlion  of  which  wc  hvrtt  ji 
apokcn,  to  be  juBtificd  or  di»ppoini(-il  hv  the  work  whose  thl« 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  U  n  matter  of  which  wr  shall 
leave  our  rradrrs  to  judgo  hy  tlie  tone  uf  our  rcinnrks  as  wa 
proCMHi.  ThcTff  is  no  wonder  indeed  that  the  expectation 
shotihl  have  been  high,  when  the  circumBlancc  is  taken  intn 
consideration,  that  Mr.  Darwin's  hiographrr  was  announced  to  be 
that  one  of  his  accomplished  sons  who,  from  hii  natural  tastes  and 
education,  had  been  mott  associated  with  his  father's  labours, 
and  whose  name  had  publicljr  appeared  as  that  of  his  father's 
assistant  on  thv  litlc-pagr  of  one  of  his  father's  works.  Mr, 
Francis  Darwin  has  already  for  some  years  been  ittcognizcd  as 
an  able  expositor  of  the  new  school  of  botanical  science,  and 
the  merit  of  bis  original  investigations  bad  obtained  for  him,  !n 
the  year  of  his  father's  death,  admission  into  the  Kojal  Society. 
In  his  attempt  to  fulfil  the  pious  task  he  had  undertaken, 
he  has  had  the  great  ndvnnlngc  of  nn  autobiographinl  sketch 
hy  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  whirh  forms  the  second  chapter 
of  the  first  volume.  To  this  we  shall  presently  return,  sinca 
the  personal  recollections  of  almost  any  man,  written  by  himself, 
possess  an  interest  far  greater  than  that  with  which  the  pen  uj 
thp  most  expert  biographer  can  invest  the  life  of  another. 

That  the  author,  or,  aa  ho  modestly  terms  himself,  the  editor 
of  these  volumes,  should  be  a  '  Darwinian,'  is  hut  natural,  and 
in  that  character  it  is  as  natural  that  the  Doctrine  of  Descent 
shnuld  have  strong  hold  upon  him.  Hence  no  false  pride  can 
be  attributed  to  liim  for  devoting  his  first  chapter  to  'The 
Darwin  Family.'  The  name  variously  spell  of  old  time  — 
Derwent,  Darwen,  Darwynne,  and  so  on — is  obviouslya'  place- 
name,'  but  still  suggests  no  certain  origin,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  show  whether  its  first  hearer  came  from  Cumberland,  Derby- 
shire or  Yorkshire,  in  all  of  which  counties  it  is  still  perpetuated 
hy  localities.  The  first  known  ancestor  of  the  family,  as  dU- 
covered  hy  that  trustworthy  and  laborious  genealogist,  the  Into 
Colonel  Chest<Tr,  livetl  nearly  -1 00  years  ago  at  Martun,  in  the 
north-western  limits  of  Lincolnshire  ;  and  his  successor  in  the 
fourth  generation  bi'caine  also  possessed  of  landed  estates  at 
Manton,  in  the  same  county,  situated  in  that  curiously  wild 
district  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent  before  it  falls 
into  the  Humbcr,  and  even  now  preserves  much  more  of  its 
natural  aspect  than  can  be  seen  in  most  parts  of  England, 
This  Darwin,  William  by  name,  left  a  son,  another  William, 
who  served  on  tlie  King*s  side  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  eon- 
setjuenily  imporerished,  though  he  revovere<l  his  lands.  Katcr- 
ingi  however,  at  ttie  Bar,  he  ulliiinately  became  Recorder  of 
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liscoln,  but,  in  the  mrAnwbilr,  he  m»Ttic(I  the  ilnught^^r  of  a 
nii««nt-at>l(iw,  F.msmuB   Knrlr,  nnd  «n  brt^ught  into  the  family 
%  Cbriitiitn   name  ihat  xtiturquonllT  Iwcamc  celebrated.     Tho 
ton  of  thr  Krtxinirr,  ngnin  cnllccl  VVilli.'un,  marrii^  iho  hcirc» 
ai  Kobvrt  Waring,  of  StalfortliihiTe  ;  ami  *he  inb<!ril«(l  from  the 
family  of  LatsvlU,  or  La«celt«>,  an  «Maic  at  Hlston,  near  N*«wuk, 
vhicii  has  ever  kince  remained  the  properly  of  her  detcendants. 
?rom  this  union  two  »ons  were  born.     The  line  of  the  eldeit, 
rbom  nothing  imnoriant  is  recorded,  ended    in  dangbten  ; 
the  second  ton,  Rohrrt,  scema  to  have  been  no  ordinary 
i,  and  was  termed  by  the  antiquary  Stukcley, ' «  person  of 
niriosity'— a  phrase  mi-aning    in  tho*tt  days  something  very 
iliiTerent  from  what  it  would  now,  though  even   in   its  inoilera 
mue  it  is  jiutiGed  by    certain   rhyinL-t,  of  which  he  was  the 
icputtfd  autbar,*  banded  down  in  the  family : — 
'  From  a  morning  tliat  doth  shine, 
Ytom  a  boy  ttial  ilrinkctli  wiiic, 
ITtDin  %  wife  that  Inlkcth  Latino, 
Good  I^rd  deliver  nw!' 

It  is  snsp*^cleil  that  the  third  line  in  this  '  litany  '  was  suggested 
by  the  fact  of  hi«  haviog  married  a  Tery  learned  lady,  though 
her  n«ne  ia  not  given,  and  whether  the  conduct  of  any  one  of 
liis  four  sons  prompted  the  second  line  is  not  known.  At  any 
nte^  the  eldest  died  unmarried,  at  the  rcispectabic  age  of  ninety- 
two,  having  rulti\-Btcd  a  taste  for  botany  and  for  poetry.  On 
the  former  sul>jr<^t  he  puhlishctl  a  work,  which  reached  a  third 
edition,  but  on  the  latter  he  is  not  known  to  Imve  printed  any- 
thing. B<fth  tattes,  however,  were  far  more  strongly  developed 
in  his  younger  brother,  the  Erasmus  Darwin  whose  fame,  con- 
uderable  as  it  was  during  his  lifetime,  hod  fallen  into  obscurity, 
or  W&s  only  recollected  by  the  admirable  parodies  of  his  sonoroits 
rcniCcalion  by  the  authors  of  the 'Antijacobin,' until  people 
W«re  reminded  of  its  existence  by  ibe  works  of  his  grandson, 
whose  '  Life  and  Letters '  we  here  notice, 

Thus  it  win  l>e  seen  that  the  anceston  of  the  deceased 
naturalist  had  di«playcd  no  little  inlellectual  power,  but  it 
mnsins  to  speak  of  Robert  Waring,  ttie  third  son  of  tbiB 
t^rasmus.t   He,  too,  took  up  medicine ;  and,  marrying  a  daughter 

of 

*  liia  torm  iu  which  thoy  am  glvno  iah;  I<«  Migciosl.  bus  tte  iAm  oaavcjed  ui 
ibrm  in  iHMluobttilly  bonowcd,  (oi  ii  usy  lie  ruaod  la  an  old  Pfaaeh  protvp  tLnt 
ItM  Wea  ufien  itiwUkL 

t  Hi*  Ivo  cam  mos  wen  evidently  no  comncin  aiun.  UliBfles,  (ha  vlilMt. 
lisitiiE  adopttil  tba  modiml  ptoXiMMCnt,  wa>  of  cxtnonliuikry  pnmiiMwlwfi  bo  niii 
*at  ociaha  tw(9ilT>ftnt  yi«r,  by  a  wound  rcnivctl  in  diivtctiu^  and  GrtitBua. 
lhasCMod,annaed  biMScu  whcaaboy,  by  cumbering  tiiu  houica  aiulUiv  pcojilo 
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of  Wedgwowl,  of  Etruria,  c^nied  on  a  prosperous  practii^  ai  a 
pliyiicUn  ia  Shrewsbarj-,  where,  at  a  houK  called  The  Mount, 
lw<i  son*  were  bom  to  him.  The  rl<lcr,  another  Erasmns,  the 
friend  of  Carljle,  lived  a  bachelor  in  London,  and  died  in  1981 . 
The  j-ounper,  ihc  subject  of  thi«  work,  wiu  Cliarle-s  Itobort," 
who  dcerribeg  hit  fathor  nx  being  *  the  wisti^t  man  he  had  ever 
known,'  and  rntertaini-d  ko  cereal  an  affection  for  him  that  any" 
thing  he  uid  was  received  with  almost  implicit  faitb.  When, 
ill  after  years,  thi»  »on  visited  the  old  SbrcwBhury  abode,  tbo' 
tenant  of  which  with  mistaken  kindness  stayed  with  bint  kII 
tb«  while,  he  wrote:  'If  I  could  have  I>cen  alone  in  that  green- 
hoose  for  five  minutes.  I  know  1  should  hare  been  able  to  see 
my  father  in  his  wherl-elinir  ax  vividly  as  if  he  had  bi-en  before 
me.'  Some  amusing  traits  of  this  gentleman,  who,  as  is  obvious, 
was  mott  highly  esteemed  by  his  friends,  ar«  recorded,  but  here 
they  need  not  be  mentioned.  We  wish  we  knew  more  of  hia 
wile  Susannah,  since  celebrated  men  are  said  to  take  so  manj 
of  tbeir  highest  qualities  from  their  mothers ;  but  wc  are  mcrclj 
told  of  'a  miniature  of  her.  with  a  remarkably  sweet  and  bappy 
face,  benring  some  resemblance  to  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshun 
Keynnlili  of  her  father ;  u  countenance  expressive  of  the  gentle 
and  sympathetic  nature  which  Miss  Meleyard  ascribes  to  her.' 
She  died  in  1817,  predeceasing  her  husband  by  thirty-two 
years,  and  leaving  her  youngest  son,  Charles,  who  was  bom  in 
1809,  a  boy  of  eigbL 

Having  thus  paid  homage  to  the  principle  of  heredity,  as 
becomes  the  reviewer  of  the 'Life  and  Letters'  of  him  who. 
first  trii^i  to  show  how  it  works  in  Nature,  wo  roust  turn  to 
our  main  businirss,  and  the  autobiographical  sketch,  before* 
jnentioned,  immediately  demands  notice.  A  more  pleasant  task 
^^seldom  falls  upon  one  of  our  calling  than  to  dwelt  upon  the 
chapter  of  this  work  containing  the  'Recotleclions  of  the 
Development  of  my  Mind  and  CfasTacler,'  which  Mr.  Darwin 
wrote  some  five  or  six  years  before  his  death,  for  more  delightful 
reading  is  not  easily  lo  be  met  with.  The  simplicity,  with 
which  the  author  describes  the  events  of  his  early  days,  is  in 
almost  every  sentence,  and  in  almost  every  phrase,  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  Etjualiy  characteristic  of  liim  is  it  that 
this   charming  production    was    intended    to    be    seen    only 

of  I -till  I  til' 1(1.  hit  rmult  bmiui:  TuiukI.  ntien  n  n-al  cmiiu  <Tas  taken,  to  be  aeoily 
ftRriiitnlr.  \if  ITU  u  niuii  nf  raiiisl  tiuitn.  auJ  wu  not  Uic  ton  kuowa  for  blS 
lotinuwy  wilL U>ult»n.  tlipcnj^m-ur, und "ritli  D»y, the  philfMopbioal, M oeoeirtile, 
aattior  of '  SaDclfunl  und  Ucrtnii.' 

■  Tlie  Mtvind  Cbriatlnii  name  tnraiii  aemr  to  have  been  uivd  hy  liiia  opOM 
«lioia  it  wtu  Imlowcd,  and  b«  wUI  >ttiiiljtkiw  pi  down  lo  posteril;  at  be  ««s 
ImDwa  tt>  bis  coDtemimarloa— (ilaia  Chsftfls  Darwin. 
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hj  bis  cbildrea  and  cbiJiIren's  children,  and   tliat  be  ■faoold 

'  I  biirc  nttoinpt«<I  to  writo  tlio  following  account  of  myself,  aa  if  I 
-iveru  a  dcn<l  isan  in  another  norld  looking  bnck  at  my  oirn  life. 
Nor  bavo  I  fntind  tbiit  diflicnlt,  for  life  ta  noarty  over  with  me.  I 
bara  taken  no  pains  atiout  my  atylv  of  mitiug.' — Vol.  >.  p.  37. 

Tbis  autobiography  ii  l<!s<  a  minute  Mir-dtucclion,  as  vie 
bave  beard  tome  term  it,  than  a  general  record  of  things  that 
happened  aud  a  close  description,  as  if  nfier  study  with  n 
microscope,  of  the  tastes,  (he  pursuits,  and  the  moli  ires  ^ which  a 
memory  'ex  tensive,' as  he  calls  it,  even  if'  hazy  'as  to  |tatucidars, 
enabled  him  to  recall~aDd  especially  of  the  motives.  These 
Ate  set  down  in  the  plainest  language  possible,  and  without  the 
least  attempt  at  extenuation  when  Iher  are  not  perfect.  Not  a 
Kousseau  nmld  more  candidly' — if  Kouascau  was  candid — pen 
hi*  nmfetsion*.  [tut  iherr  is  little  tliat  the  severest  moralist 
can  find  fault  with,  and  nothing  that  one  can  peroei*e  after  the 
flays  of  childhood  and  early  youth.  The  most  reprehensible, 
perhaps,  waa  the  habit  of  *  inventing  deliberate  falsehoods,  and 
this  was  always  done  for  the  sake  of  cansing  excitcmem  * ;  but 
that  we  suspect  at  the  age  of  eight  years  is  nnta  very  URCommon 
failing — especially  with  a  motherless  hoy- -and  even  then  was 
Dot  without  a  setjuel  of  rept^ntance : — 

'One  Ultle  eTent  durinf-  this  year  [1817]  has  fixed  itself  very 
firmly  iu  my  mind,  and  I  Lope  that  it  boa  dune  m  from  my  uonsoJcneo 
bating  been  aftem'anla  sorely  troubled  by  it;  it  is  enriuua  aa  show- 
ing that  apparently  1  was  interested  at  thisearly  age  in  the  variability 
of  {ilautai  1  told  another  little  boy  (I  believe  it  was  Leigbtou, 
who  afterwards  became  a  well-known  licbcnologiBt  and  botanist), 
that  1  could  produce  variously  coloured  polyanlbuscs  and  primroses 
by  ivatering  them  with  certain  coloured  Huids,  which  waa  of  oonrna 
ft  moosttous  fable,  ai>d  had  Dcvor  been  tried  by  dm.' — VoL  J.  p.  2S. 

.  Considering  the  light  that  .Mr.  Darwin  suhse<|uently  shed  on 
some  of  those  very  plants,  espL-eially  their  dimorphism,  this  was 
indeed  a  singular  foreshadowing!  The  beating  of  a  puppy 
'simply  from  enjoying  Ibe  sense  of  power '—a  thing  many  a 
child  has  done — lay  alterwnrds  heavily  on  his  mind ;  the  more 
so,  perhaps,  from  his  strong  affeetion  for  dogs,  as  he  tells  us  he 
'  was  an  adept  in  robbing  tlieir  love  from  their  masters.'  He 
was,  however,  even  then,  or  shortly  after,  entlued  not  merely 
with  the  moral  scnte,  hut  with  deep  religious  feelings;  since, 
while  a  pupil  "f  Dr.  Huiler"*,  at  Shrewsbury,  he  used  to  go 
bome  in  the  longer  intervals  between  'callings-oTcr'  and  lock- 
ing up  at  night,  and  he  writes; — 
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'I  romombor  in  Iho  cjirly  part  of  mj  echool  lifo  lliat  T  afton 
to  mn  very  quickly  to  bo  in  time,  ftnd  from  boiiig  *  fli^ct  roiuMtf  vru 
gentindly  eoccmefol ;  bat  whoii  in  doiibt  I  ynyci  onmestly  to  God 
to  help  no,  and  I  noil  remember  tbnt  T  uttnbatod  my  moocM  to  th« 

rKjere  sod  cot  ti  my  ({niok  rnQning,  ftod  nurvollod  tow  geuumtly 
wwaidod.'— Vol.i.  p.  :«. 

Mr.  Dsrwin  vu  one  of  tlie  man)-  to  whom  a  public  *  tdiool 
a.*  A  means  of  educutioD  .  .  .  was  umpW  a  blaok.*     Fur  com* 
poiition  Le  hod  no  fscalty,  and,  of  coune,  the   usual   resi 
followed : — 


ol^ 


'  I  Lad  many  frien<Iit,  and  got  togotlicr  a  good  collection  of  o! 
Toret^tt,  which  by  patching  tngotbitr,  «imiutimc«  aided  by  other  bore. 
I  cooM  work  into  any  KubjocL  Much  altcnUon  wan  paid  to  learning 
by  hcArt  tlie  lci>aaiia  of  too  pruriniiK  day ;  this  I  coiitd  effect  with 
groat  facility,  Icianting  forty  or  fifty  lincit  of  Virgil  or  IIoi»cr  whilst 
I  wan  in  morning  chape)  ;  but  this  exercise  was  utLorly  dhcIckk,  for 
trrcTj  TCTtHi  wna  forgiittun  in  forty -eighfiionrw.  I  was  nut  i<Ue.  and 
with  th«  cicoption  of  versifii.-atiau,  guiivrally  worked  (MiiuKtivntioualy 
at  my  elksaioa,  not  nsing  eribit.  The  jmlu  pleaanre  I  etvr  reoei?ed 
ittaa  Knob  atadiei,  wua  from  maata  of  tho  odea  of  Hunoo,  whioh^ 
admired  groatly.' — Vol.  L  p.  82. 


Eurlid  he  was  taught  by  a  private  tutor,  and  distinctly 
rememliered  *  the  intense  satitfaclion  which  the  clear  gromelrical 
proofs  gave'  him.  With  equal  delight  he  took  tn  the  principle 
of  the  vcTTttnr  when  it  was  explained  to  him  by  bis  uncle — the 
fattier  of  Mr.  Francis  Galtun.  And  with  these  mathematical 
relaxAlinns — evidently  showing  that  by  fit  training  his  maihe- 
maiical  faculties  might  have  been  (notwithstanding  what  be 
afterw.irds  said)  advantn<>couslT  developed' — the  historical  plays 
of  Shakspear,  Thomson's  'Seasons,'  and  the  poetry  of  Scott 
and  Byron,  were  plo4isurably  read,  while  his  future  career  was 
proclaimc<l  by  the  collcc:ting  of  minerals  and  tkad  insects.  The 
limitation  in  this  last  res{M.xt  was  due  to  his  sister,  who  seems 
to  have  stood  to  him  much  in  tlie  place  of  a  mother,  for,  after 
cousuUiog  her,  he 'concluded  that  it  was  not  right  to  kill  insects 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  collection  '  of  them  I  The  reading  of 
Gilbert  White's  'Natural  History  of  Selborno'  naturally  set 
him  watching  the  hnbiis  of  birds,  and,  he  writes,  'In  mj, 
simplicity,  I  irnjember  wondering  why  every  gentleman  did  not 
become  an  ornithologist.'  Then  chemistry,  towards  the  close  of 
his  schonldife,  had  its  share  of  attention,  for  thereat  his  elder 
brother  ICratmus  worked  hard;  and  so  much  was  the  youngttr 
onc  inleretted  in  a  study  so  unprecedented  at  Shrewsbury  school 
that  he  was  nicknamed  'Gas,'  aiwl  was  publicly  rebuked  by 
Dr.  Butler  for  wasting  hit  time  on  such  ateless  subjects — '  hie 


fillip 


called  ine  \-ctj  unjuMlj  a  "  puco-curanie,"  and  u  I  did  anl  uitier- 
■und  wbat  be  miauit,  it  seemed  Ut  me  a  fearful  reproach.' *  — 
^'ol.  i.  p.  35. 

Al  the  age  of  iixle«n  be  wa»  wisely  remor^J  by  hi*  father 
from  a  place  of  such  uoprolitablc  om|)io_viuont  to  him,  and  was 
sent  to  join  hit  elder  brother  in  studvini;  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Eilinburgh.  Merc  tho  instruction  wm  altogerher  by 
mean*  of  lectum  which,  eiccpt  those  on  chcmistiy,  he  founil 
to  he  intolerably  dull.  Kut  the  perception  thnt  he  would  even- 
tnallr  enjoy  .a  competent  fortune  checked  any  slrenuout  eSurt  to 
panne  tlie  ani^eslral  prurc^xiion,  and  moreover  hi>  sensitive 
oerves  forbade  his  aitc^ndancv  in  the  uiwrating  room — 'two 
oaei,' which  he  only  half  saw,  'fairly  bauulcd  ine  for  many  along 
y«ar.'  Ilcrp,  loo,  happened  a  carious  ihinj*  which  uoconftcioufly 
nay  hare  had  its  effect  on  his  future  career.  He  became  well 
ac^aaintcd  with  Robert  Edmond  Grant,  afterwards  Professor  of 
/oology  in  University  College,  London,  and  one  day  as  they 
were  walking  ttfgctlier  Grant — 

'  batst  forth  in  high  admiratioti  of  Limarvk  and  hia  Tietra  on  evoln- 
^oo.  I  listoDod,'  conttnuea  Hr.  l>srwiii,  'in  sileni  aalomialiment. 
and,  as  for  aa  I  can  judg^  niihont  any  uffeel  on  ray  laind.  I  bad 
previoosly  road  the  "  ZiMooiaia "  of  my  grandfather,  to  which 
similar  views  aro  maintainod,  but  without  ptodacing  any  effiKit  on 
■na.  NflTttrtheles;  it  is  probiblo  that  the  hearing  rather  early  in 
life  snob  Tiowa  nuintain^  ami  praised  may  hare  fnvourod  my  up- 
liaMing  thorn  under  a  difToront  furm  in  my  "O.n;^!!  of  Sposies." 
M  this  time  I  admired  grruttly  the  "  Zoooomia " ;  but  on  rending  it 
•  scDond  limo  after  an  intorral  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  I  was  ninch 
iliaappointod ;  th«  prajrartinn  of  sjiccniation  being  so  largo  to  tlio 
bets  giron.*  f— Vol.  i.  p.  38. 

*  la  oBrioua  oootnat  villi  tlii*.  we  maji  perlwp*  be  allowed  bciv  la  ramtinn 
«kst  Ur.  BksMfleld— lauali  bvttor  ktrnira  l>y  bit  ronnn'  luiao  of  Luoaaid  Jonjn* 
— tclli  iu  in  an  rattnatinj;  MuIj  iiTit^'bin^mpfiii^a]  tlitU'li  which  he  hu  lalclj 

Cud.  Ilariaf;  Inn^  •am?  cli^'mlitry  at  Ihu  pmittc  Kihoal  vIm*  1id  iraa 
r»  ttcing  aenb  at  ttin  Sfie  nf  tliirtccn  yonn,  lo  Klon,  ho  tlinra  md  up.  In  his 
iiame'*  haatP.  wllli  llic  Mp  of  a  futlnr  tn  tho  tunn.  anJ  bin  rDrctann,  tbn  iiji- 
|lantiw  mjuln^  for  the  iirnlurllnn  of  nual  pm,  nC  tlint  lliiif  u  riiinplel*  nuvvltv 
la  th«  say  <it  tUuniliuttknn.  A  fi>w  year*  atUr,  nbi»il  1SIT,  jrniiiiK  Jonjn»  wns 
t»k«ii  l>jl>irOMr][«U«ielii>lllui>iie'>r^ir.toti>|iIi  ltiiik>'*  r<iiiiJ,iyeniiuuii; purling 
lad  iat(«liiMHl  In  Ibo  lilLrr,  tbvii  IVifiilvut  <.'{  lliv  li'-jTil  So>iLBty.  na  lUr '  Klou 
fc*T  who  lit  hi*  ruODt  witli  pis.'—'  CIjui'Icd  in  uij  I,if..,'  |'ii.  31,  33  CBaOi,  1SW> 

t  Tbfi  DIP  u(  the  wunl  "eruliilioii  *  ill  thiB  rllmet.  IImiujcIi  niiltiml  ariiiiijch. 
taana  Lu  nalicipate  by  OBUiy  yo.ini  ila  ujiplirntion  in  llio  itiirlifuliu'  mam  in. 
'tn'li^  Ut.  Dnrain  sliitcs  tlial. ufUi  Miniiig  lo  LoiiiIod,  liruTit  'ilii]  aiitbiiig 
wea  in  anctKca  het  whidi  liiu  ntira^r*  been  iacxpli-MbW  to  mu.'  Saruly  tho 
-T*— *»"~"  may  lie  b  Im  holiling  opinuins  on  this  *HbJc«t  «a  tauob  at  TDnnacD 
<dth  Ibcaa  nt  neatly  all  Uu:  men  of  kioiko  that  he  mutt  bare  moL  Under  tacli 
eitcttiMtantVs  siteiin*  wmilil  be  naunnable:  but  wt  miut  alaa  bear  in  mind 
hnlkasor  llait^y's  laaUianny  (tol.  iL  p.  188)  tliat  Grant's  'silrocaay  «aa  D«t 
talwhtwl  vi  luliaaoa  the  cause '  or  UroliitlnD. 
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On  the  wbole  Mr.  Dniwin'a  n>si(]cn(Tc  in  Edinburgli  tlocs : 
teem  to  hftve  been  a  ■ucovst.  The  sole  eScct,  pixitluced  by  tbe 
geological  lectures  to  which  he  listened,  was  '  the  tletenniiintion 
nerer  as  long  as  I  lived  tu  read  a  buck  on  geology,  or  in  anjr 
way  (o  tiiud)'  the  science ' — a  determination  which  gave  way,  a* 
we  shuU  immediately  nee,  under  the  more  genial  treilnieot  of 
teachers  whom  he  aftcrirsnls  met.     In  the  meanwhile — 

*  How  I  dill  enjoy  iJiooting  1  but  I  think  Ibnt  I  munt  havo  been 
bslf-contoioiiHly  aiihn]it(!il  of  my  zimI,  for  I  tried  tu  jierxnailu  uivKolf 
llut  shooting  mm  itlnxwt  an  iutaUi'otaiil  emplaynicut;  it  rorjuired  au 
nnoh  skill  to  juiIrh  wLvtu  to  fiml  ntust  gaine  and  to  haul  the  dogs 
wolL'— Vol.  i.  p.  43. 

In  those  |;ood  times  popalnr  opinion  or  a  sense  of  duly  had 
not  debarred  the  occupAnt  of  the  pulpit  from  the  ute  of  the  gun. 
The  pstslon  for  shooting  therefore  nns  not  considered  a 
hindrance  to  the  choire  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  Dr. 
Dniwiri,  finding  that  hln  son  b»d  no  diipiHitiou  to  pursue  a 
mmlical  c^irtrrr,  priiposed  that  he  should  tiike  Onk-rs.  He  asked 
time  to  consider  a  suggestion  so  momentous ;  but,  after  a  course 
of  '  Pearson  on  the  Creed,"  and  a  few  other  divinity 'books,  not 
doubting  all  the  while  the  strict  and  literal  truth  of  everv  word 
in  the  Bible,  he  fully  accepted  the  plan,  and  indeed  'liked  the 
thought  of  being  a  country  clergyman.' 

'  CouHiilvring  bow  fieic«Iy  I  have  been  attooked  by  tlie  urihodoz. 
It  Muus  lutlicruua  that  I  once  iotonded  to  be  a  clergyman.  Mor  was 
Ihia  intention  and  my  father's  wish  ever  formalt.v  pvi'ii  np,  but  ilied 
a  natural  death  wlmn,  on  I«aving  Canibridg<^  I  juiued  tlw  Beaglo 
as  DalUTnlist.  If  tho  phrenologists  aro  to  bo  trusted,  I  was  well 
fitted  in  one  respect  to  be  a  clorgyinan.  A  few  yoara  ago  tli« 
eeareluica  of  a  Ucrmnn  psychological  society  asked  uo  oameiitlj  bj 
letter  for  a  photograph  of  mymlf;  and  some  time  afturwarda  I 
receivod  tlie  prooeedings  of  ooo  <'f  Ibcir  moctings.  in  which  it  seemed 
that  the  shape  of  my  head  hoA  born  the  siihjcct  of  a  public  discussion, 
and  one  of  tbft  speakers  doclatol  tlint  I  hiul  ttto  bump  of  roveruuoei 
doToloped  enongb  for  ton  priccts.' — Vol.  i.  p.  4S.  ^H 

In  conseuuencc  of  this  detennination  to  take  Orders  he  enteraS 
('brist's  (\>llege  in  the  University  of  (.'ambrtdge,  first  working 
with  a  private  tutor  to  recoier  bis  school -standard  of  classicu 
knowledge,  which  had  almost  ranished  during  bis  two  yean' 
residence  in  Edinburgh.  ^M 

'  Dnring  the  Ihreo  ytarK  wliieli  I  sprnt  at  Camhridgo  my  time  ^B 
wasted,  as  far  US  the  luutdemicnl  studimc  wi^ro  ooacemed,  as  com- 
plulely  ■is  at  Edinburgh  inid  at  fcIkioI.  I  attempted  mathomatios^ 
OJid  ercn  went,  during  the  siimnicr  of  Itt'lS  with  a  privnle  tutor  (^ 
very  dull  man)  tu  Bormoutli,  bnt  I  got  on  very  slowly.    The  werk 
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was  repo^iwot  to  me,  ebiefly  from  mj  not  boiag  able  to  iico  nnj 
meaniuf^  m  Ute  early  atepa  lu  Bljjebra.  TUu  ImjwticiMiu  ww  vvry 
iiwluli,  and  in  sflvr  yeAra  I  bave  deoplj  rcgrctled  Uiat  I  did  nut 
[■tOc«ed  for  onoutjli  at  jLaist  tu  uudtretiiDil  Bumt<lliiut;  of  Uui  grunt 
Itading  priDciples  of  matbematics,  for  meo  tliua  eaduirod  •eem  t<> 
tsTfi  ao  extra  BOOBe.  ...  In  orier  to  t»w  tbo  B.A.  examinatioD,  it 
was  olso  n^coesaiy  lo  get  np  Pa1oy'§  "  EvideDiva  of  Chrlstiaalty," 
ud  hi§  "Uoral  Philosophy.''  This  was  done  in  a  thoruu}<h  uiauiier, 
iwl  I  am  coDvinc<<d  that  1  oanld  have  writtoD  oat  the  whole  of  thu 
"  Kvidencoe  "  wilh  pc:rfrcl  corrDCtDMs,  bat  not  of  conrso  in  (lie  clear 
InngtiAgp  cf  Palpy.  'i'ho  logic  of  this  book  and,  as  I  may  nili),  of  hi8 
"  Nntnral  Thmlogr,"  garo  me  as  much  doliglit  as  did  Cnclid.  Tbo 
'  nrefti]  sitidy  of  tluso  wtn-ks,  wilbont  Btti^nipting  to  Icnrn  any  part 
by  ratr,  iraa  Ibo  ooly  port  of  Ibo  acoilcmicnl  coui>«  which,  a«  I  then 
ddt  and  iik  1  flilt  bcticTc,  irni>  of  the  lcn»t  a»c  to  mo  in  tho  rJucation 
of  niT  uiail.  I  did  not  st  tbnt  tiiDO  truublo  myMlf  about  I'aley's 
breuiMcai  and  tulciug  tlicfic  on  tnst  I  was  diarmod  and  convinced 
py  the  long  lino  of  oxgiiinciitation.'—  Vol.  i.  pp.  4G,  47. 

But  much  Riure  than  ihi*  came  of  bis  career  at  Cambridge — 
farieil  as  it  ua>.     He  bad  bLt-n  '  so  sickened  '  with  k-ctum  at 
Kdinburgb,  ibut  be  did  nut  attend  Se<dgi¥ick'i  eloquent  and 
intcrrsting    courses;    but   he    fortunately   enrolled   bimseir — 
Attendance  being  wholly  voluntarj — in  tbr  rIoH  of  Henaloiv, 
thrn  I'mfrssor  of  Houny,  and  (bat  Hnnslnw  was  the  making 
of  Darwin,  so  far  n*  one  man  <:an  Ik  said  lo  make  anuthir,  it  ns 
clear  a^  miunday.*      Vrt  be  did  not  study  HoEaiiy.     Menilnw, 
however,  bad  far  tiiu  wide  u  ninge  of  mind  not  lo  bavc  uiucb  to 
offer  that  to  Darwin  was  acceptable,  and  the  pursuit  of  entoino- 
lo^T — induced  by  the  contagious  example  of  his  second  coiuia, 
William    Darwin  Fox.   an   uudcrgraduatc  of   bis  own  College 
und  standing — was  the  strongr-sl  link  that  bound  tbrsc  two  men 
togpihrr,    Scill  further  it  is  prrtiy  evident,  thai  Jl  wo*  Hrndnn's 
influriK-c  that   saved   the  young  man  from  tbi.-  idli'  if  not  low 
c^impany  into  wbidi  (despite  bis  undoubted  bigb  principle)  he- 
ran  a  risk  of  falling;  but  more  than  all,  it  was  ilenslow  tu 
^bom  is  owing  the  nomination  of  Darwin  as  the  naturalist  of 
the  now  famous  *  Beagle  '  voyage — the  ultimate  results  of  which, 
though  Dol  appreciated   until  more   than   twenty  years  after  tt 
i^***  completed,  hare  already— and   ibrir  end  is  not  yet — bad 
ore  effect  on  the  human  race  than    lliosr  of  any  voyage  of 
circumnavigation,  the   glorious  acbievcmeni  of  Magellan  not 
cjiccpceil. 

After  pasting   bis    final    examination,    Darwin    bad    yet    to 

*  Tba  CkIui^  of  tlieee  I'u  ni(^ii  for  tsjAx  other  «na  mnluul.  >!■•!  Ur.  Wuidw 
Dw*iu  viielv  rvpriiitB  tliu  [ifliiM£i-i  cantnbut«J  by  liti  Istlwr  tu  Mr.  Ji>ajDii'H 
*U«uiou '  lA  bcnslow. 
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rrslde  two  lermt  longt^r  *t  Cambridge.  U  i«qairea  acqi 
anoe  witb  UmveMJiy  life  to  rreognize  fully  how  ralusble 
such  a  residenoc  maj  be  made  hy  those  who  know  the  way  to 
use  its  advantagies.  Darwin  was  rvidcntly  one  of  tlicM  men. 
Throuf^b  Ilenslow,  who  ftt  lliat  time  had  the  Itnbit  of  keeping 
ofM-n  houte  on  one  evening  in  the  w^-ck  to  ail  who  were  well- 
ntTccted  towards  the  study  of  the  Nnturnl  Sciences,  Darwin 
Itccnme  Arqu;«inl<Hi  with  VVhewell,  Sedfcwick  (u*  before  said), 
Dnwrs,  aflervt-.-inlx  Dean  of  Hereford,  Kaiiisuy,  the  accomplished 
liuguist  and  tutor  of  Jesus  College—'  iLe  finest  character  I  ever 
knew  '—who  died  soon  after,  and  others  of  the  more  enlightened 
spirits  of  the  Unirersity,  Of  these  perhaps  the  sole  survivor  is 
Mr.  Blomefiold,  then  known  as  Leonard  Jenyns,  by  which  name 
he  will  Iw  always  remcmbcretl  in  conncetion  with  Zoology  and 
Meteorology,  and  a*  the  author  of  the  ieb thy « logical  portion  of 
the  published  account  of  the  '  Voyage  of  the  *'  Beagle. '  '* 

'LDokiiig  haek,'  wriIeK  Mr.  Darwin,  '  I  iufcr  there  must  have  been 
Muetliing  lu  me  a  littla  sui>orior  to  the  uumtuou  ran  of  ^-outlis, 
othenrise  tho  ubuve^inentioned  nieii,  mi  much  older  than  me  and 
higbsr  in  aeadmuical  po«itioD,  would  never  have  allowed  mo  to 
asBoeiate  with  them.  Cerlaiuly  1  waa  not  aware  of  any  such 
m^eriori^,  and  I  remember  one  of  my  eporting  friends  Turner, 
who  Mw  mo  at  work  with  my  beetles,  saying  that  I  should  some 
day  bo  a  Fellow  of  Ibo  Royal  Society,  and  the  notion  eeemod  to  mo 
pr<ipoeten>UB.' — Vol.  i.  p.  66. 

This  inference  is  c^nfirmMl  by  what  so  aeute  a  judge  of 
cnpncily  as  Sir  John  Maciiitoxb  is  slated  to  luive  said  of  him, 
after  meeting  hiru  »onie  three  years  before: — '  There  Is  some* 
thing  in  that  young  man  that  inleiesti  me,'  and  -Mr.  Darwin 
records  that  he  had  heard  of  the  saying,  '  with  a  glow  of  pride.' 

About  this  time,  through  reading  Humboldt's  '  Personal 
Narrative,"  lie  was  seixed  with  a  burning  desire  to  vu|| 
Teiierlffe.     In  April,  1831,  he  wrote  to  liis  relation  Fox  *— ^| 

'  At  present  I  talk,  think,  and  dreaui  of  a  achcini)  I  have  alirioRt 
hatched  of  going  to  tbo  Canary  iBlmida.  I  hare  long  had  a  wish  <if 
seeing  tro^icol  tcenory  and  vegetation,  and,  oooording  lu  HumlxiMt, 
TeiMriffe  >«  a  very  pretty  speoimcn.'  Again,  In  May:  '  As  for  my 
OsDory  sohwBO,  it  U  lash  of  you  to  ask  questions ;  my  otk»r  friend* 
Dioct  Miiicentl;  wish  mo  lliere,  1  plague  Ibem  so  with  talliiug  a)MU 
tropical  scenery.' — Vol.  i.  p.  190.  ^| 

He  got  information  in  London,  about  the  best  way  of  making 
the  voyage,  passage-money,  and  aa  forth,  and  began  tn  workj 


*  As  sboM  nieulioned,  be  wns  atio  the  bjogrspbo  of  bis  bratlM^I 
Boiilow. 
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SpAaUh,  inteniling  to  f;o  thiltier  ttie  next  year  in  rotnpanr  with 
the  IiitP  Mr.  Kyton,  of  Eytou,  thrn  of  Si,  John's  Collcgw,  *n<I 
■fiervaxd*  a  wHI-knnwn  omiiholi>inst.  *  1  nm  sure  nothing,'  lie 
a^atn  wrote,  *wi!l  prevent  a%  furrlag  thr  Great  Dragon  Tree.' 
Trneriffe,  it  U  true,  lie  did  rravb,  but  under  very  different 
ctrcuniBlances.  For  fear  of  liii  bringing  tiie  cholera  he  was  not 
allowed  to  land,  ftnd  therefore  never  kiw  the  fninou*  tree, 

Mr,  Darwin's  mind  beio]^  in  lUis  condition,  it  i*  easy  to 
conceive  the  riTcct  npoa  him  of  the  proposal  which  was  suddenly 
and  uncxpretedly  nmde  to  him  a  few  months  later,  when,  sftcr 
baring  spent  the  mmnier  geologiiing  in  Wales  with  Setlgwick, 
fae  was  preparing  to  cx'lehrate  the  great  festival  of  Si,  Partridge. 
This  proposal  eame  from  (^ptnin  Fiut-Koy — afterwards  the 
well-known  meteorological  Admiral — a  m<»t  promising  nflicer 
of  the  Koyal  Navy,  who,  bavins:  been  appointed  lothecommand 
of  H.M,.S,  *  Beagle,'  on  a  surveying  and  poiaibly  a  circum- 
DBvigntory  voyage,  was  prepared  to  take  on  board  with  him  a 
natnralitt  as  a  ship-mate.  Though  nearly  thirty  ye«r>  after, 
(his  conscientious  gentleman  openly  expressed  his  regret  at 
having  ever  made  surli  an  nfler;  that  n^n-t  has  l>e«-n  sliaretl 
by  few,  while  the  many  will  always  applaud  the  public  spirit 
he  displayed,  not  only  in  carrying  it  out,  but  also  in  his  way  of 
dis<-h»rging  his  duty  thiougiioul  the  whole  voyage.* 

The  offer  was  made  through  Peacock,  afterwards  Dean  of 
lily,  who  was  asked  to  recommend  a  proper  person.  Peacock's 
first  thought,  as  be  wrote  to  Henslow,  was  ol  Mr.  Jenyn* ;  but 
(iie  clerical  duties  of  that  gentienian  hinderetl  bira  from  going, 
and  Ilenilow  at  once  suggt-stnl  Darnin,  to  whom  he  wrote, 
nrgin(^  the  acceptanie  of  such  an  opportunity.  Darwin,  of 
course,  did  not  want  inducement  to  avail  himself  of  it,  but  his 
father,  whom  he  most  properly  consulted,  though  not  decidedly 
tefusing  hts  leave,  gave  so  strong  an  opinion  against  it  (hat  the 
•on — with  what  feelings  we  may  imagine — dutifully  declined. 
However,  Dr.  Darwin  wisely  said,  that  if  a  man  of  common- 
tenae  advised  his  um  to  go,  he  would  not  disapprove,  ami 
fortunately  this  man  of  cummon'Sense  was  forthcoming  in 
Jotiah  Wedgwood,  a  favourite  uncle,  who  wrote  to  bis  brother- 

'  B«aae  of  tb«  ilnBidnQtngcaiji  cirevti»tnn«ea  vndtt  iiiiKh  llie  tofwe  waa 
pnbraud,  oail  ameiallv  tba  parutDonjr  of  the  AdntiiaUr  oC  thai  jwriod,  eaioe 
mt  in  tba  letters  hen  pnatcd,  nnd,  if  ant  now  madD  fcnowu  f'lr  (liu  fimt  tuon  dm 
<ertaiiilv  new  to  <u.  Id  nrupnitioQ  an  tlicjiXHiolit  ihe  niilliurilin  nt  Wh)[«ball. 
Ihejr  reileet  crntit  oo  Kiu-ltn;.  At  liiV  own  rl«k  hn  Inid  out  u  Inrs^  ■■m  of 
■aowf  1b  the  i>nww7Dtiott  of  hit  dntlo*,  not  linTlntt  bcm  ■anpliod  with  snfHelml 
nuons  for  tlielr  porlbnBaiior.  sod  II  In  iluunafiil  to  loam  that  a  porlioa  only  of 
Ud*  o«tIs]r  was  r«rni>ded  (o  lilm — the  rnnialndor  «a«  so  attar  Iota  Mr.  Donrltt 
(nL  L  f.  157)  aatribes  the  actioo  of  lli«  Ailuitnlt;  to  politkal  lontiTiM. 
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in-law  n  tetter,  lien:  priated  (vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199),  in  whicli 
i^ach  <>bje4^tion  was  Irmted  and  lefutcd  in  a  most  tiia(ier-of-fact 
method.  Hereupon  tbe  fatUer  gave  way,  and  two  days  after 
(S^ptPinber  2nd,  1831),  Darwin,  whose  mind,  as  ho  aftcrw&rd& 
wrote  to  his  sister,  '  was  like  a  swinging;  pcodulum,'  aniTod  at 
Cambridge,  eager  to  sec  and  confer  niih  Hcnslnw.  The  next 
dny,  a  Saturday,  was  «pcnt  by  the  two  friends  in  talking  urcr 
thi^  pmjcet.  Tlien  came  lomc  bileb  in  tLcbusin<^> — tbeprvxrisc 
aaiUR!  of  which  is  not  clrar.  We  may,  prrhapt,  suppose  tliat 
FiU-Roy,  liaviog  heard  of  tbe  firat  refusal,  bud  upentnl  negocia- 
tions  in  some  other  quarler  ;  but  on  the  Mumluy,  Darwin  waft 
in  London,  bad  teen  Fitz-Itoy,  and  was  a^in  full  of  hope. 
MattcfA,  howeTer,  had  yet  to  be  arranged  with  the  hydrograpber, 
lieanrort.     A  week  later  all  was  practically  settled,  and  Oarwio 

5 having  in  the  meanwhile  witneued  the  '  hnlf-trmwnation  '  of 
ving  William  l\'.)and  his  captain — who,  by-tbr-way,  was  onlv 
a  few  years  his  senior  in  ■ige---wrn;  on  their  way  to  insjwct  the 
ship,  their  future  home  for  five  years,  at  Plymouth.  Another 
week  and  Darwin  had  revisited  bis  family  at  Shrewsbury,  bad 
again  conferred  with  Henslow  at  Cambridge,  and  bad  relumed 
to  London,  where  he  was  to  stay  until  the  ship  sailed,  the 
expectation  being  that  she  was  to  be  off  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  Here  we  read  of  bim  and  Fiw-Roy  driving  about  ia 
the  lattcr's  'gig'  (mit  of  course  the  row-boat  generally  axsociatet) 
with  the  ideal  sca-raptain),  pn-panng  their  outfit,  and  in  the 
choice  of  it  being  helped  by  V'arrell,  the  well-known  zoologist. 
The  few  now  living,  who  remember  that  kindly  old  gentleman, 
will  fully  understand  the  zeal  with  which  be  entered  upon  the 
task  of  obtaining  on  the  bett  terms  tbe  scientific  and  sporting 
tackle  rei}uiml  by  hit  young  friend— with  whom  shooting  was 
still  a  [Musion  »s  strong  as  ever.  At  lost  all  was  ready — one 
more  visit  to  his  home,  and  Darwin  was  down  at  Dvvonporti 
but  here  one  delay  after  another  presented  itself,  and  it  waa  nol 
Dntil  the  ^7tb  of  December  iba(  the  'Beagle'  actually  got 
away. 

Of  the  voyage  little  here  need  be  said.  Mr.  Darwin's 
admirable  description  of  it  has  been  before  the  world  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  nas  been  reail  and  read  again  by  thousands. 
Kut  his  ton  prints  several  letters,  written  at  different  times  in 
the  course  of  it,  which  have  more  than  the  charm  of  nnvelty  to 
recommend  thein.  Difiering  at  they  found  themselves  to  do 
in  opinion  on  some  imporuui  <|ucfstiont:,  Fits-Roy  and  his 
passenger  on  the  whole  got  on  well  together.  There  was  one 
decided  rupture  between  them — a  very  serious  matter,  con- 
sidering what  an  awful  person  is  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  in 
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Biis  ownsliip, — but  tbc  mRgnnnimity  of  ilip  commnnilrr  who  did 
^ot  besitate  (o  apologize  itftor  a  few  hours'  »fl<!4!ti<>n,  and  itie 
(ood  sente  of  both,  made  all  tlraight  again,  so  that  oa  ibeir 
rMam  the  terms  of  a  letter  from  Darwin  to  his  chief  ahow  that 
ihc  beat  relntinns  cstislcd  bctncrn  them— a  fact  corroborated  b^ 
plcntT  of  other  cvidrnce. 

The  Itriicrs  writirn  during  the  voyage  exprcMivc  of  bU 
(wlingt  at  th4-  time  are  rxtremHv  interi^ling,  and  it  i>  a  pity 
tliere  are  to  iicnr  of  them.  Woily  six  moiitlic  after  hix  departure, 
be  writes  to  bis  contia.  Fox : — 

'  Uy  mind  has  been,  since  leaving  England,  in  a  fiirfoet  kurrieone 
.of  dolight  and  astoDiBhmcnt,  and  to  this  hour  scarcely  a  raionto  has 
is  idloDoae.  .  .  .  Cioology  carries   the  day:    it  is  like  tho 
Ipbaawo  «f  gambling.     Spccalaling,  on  first  airiviiig,  n  hat  the  locks 
may  be,  I  ofinn  incntally  cry  out,  3  to  t  tertiary  againal  primidro  ; 
tut  tbo  bttcr  liao  hitherto  iron  ^1  the  bots.  .  .  .  My  life,  when  at 
ia  Ki  (]iiict.  tlmt  to  a  porwm  who  can  employ  himsrlf,  nothing 
bo  plcaKintar ;  tho  boanty  of  tlic  idiy  and  briltinncy  <.>r  tho  ocoan 
nHkc  a  pietnre.     Rut  ulicn  nn  nhnrft,  and  waiidnring  in  tho 
Kahlime    fonMtfs,  snrroniidiid   by   vicwm   inoru   gorgeous  tlinn   orxia 
Chiiido  en^r  imagined,  I  enjoy  u  ddioht  which  nooo  Init  tliiwo  who 
.^Te  eipcrieuMMl  it  can  undiaitlaDd.     If  it  is  to  bo  dunci,  it  must  bo 
atntbring  Huiubuldt.    At  our  ancient  snug  brealcfiisia,  at  Oauc 
IgC,  I  little  tbuught  that  the  vido  Atlaulio  would  evet  Mparotc 
but  it  ia  a  rare  priTilcgo  that  with  the  budy,  tbc  fculinga  and 
xaj  are  not  dividcid.    On  the  contrary,  the  plramntcat  acenes  of 
life,  many  of  which  hare  been  at    Cambridge,  rise   from  the 
itTMt  of  tho  present  tho  more  -rividly  in  my  imagination.' — VoL  i. 
238,  234. 

And  tlici)  be  goes  nn  to  remind  bis  correspnmlcnt  of  some 
of  these.  In  another  letter,  wriiien  alwiut  the  tnme  time  to 
-t^Ienslow,  he  exptestes  himself  with  mtsgiving*  and  modt^ty  :  — 

'One  Rr<«t  eoorco  of  poqiloxitv  to  mo  ia  an  alter  ignorance 
^betbcr  I  note  tho  riglit  fact»,  anti  whctbor  thoy  bio  of  aofficicnt 
^ntportanoc  to  intorvxt  othcnk' — Vol.  i.  p.  235. 

He  gires  vent  (o  his  appreciativeness  of  the  great  German 
traveller  in  even  stronger  terms  :^- 

'I  fortaerly  adroired  Humboldt,  I  now  almost  adore  him;  ho 
«lone  girts  any  notion  of  the  reelings  which  are  latsed  in  tho  mind 
<jn  firat  entering  the  Tropics.'— VoL  i.  p.  337. 

Two  years  after,  from  \'alp»rniso,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Whitley,  n 
Cambridge  friend,  who,  having  already  been  Senior  Wrangler, 
KWibnquentlr    became    Reader     in    Nalanl    Philosophy    and 
^Honorary  Canon  of  Durham. 


14  Dariein*M  Life  aad  LtUen. 

'  Tbnt  this  Toya^  mnst  oomo  to  a  oonclnsion  mj  rcuon  tcUa 
othorain  i  see  do  end  to  it.  It  is  impo§8ibIe  not  bittorly  to  ni^rot 
tho  friends  uid  otbcr  Kourcos  of  tiloacuro  one  leaves  beliiod  in 
EnglkDil ;  io  plnco  ot  it  thonc  iit  much  aolid  cJijonnciit,  eomo  pnamt, 
but  moTO  io  Biiticiputinn,  nhvn  tlic  i<Ii'iu>  guinea  during  the  Tonge 
oui  bo  oompnniH  in  friiKli  i>ncK.  I  Gnd  in  Gt^ology  ■  nciTirr^failtog' 
tnterect,  u  it  bmt  Ixivii  rtimarlHNl,  it  nnAt^;!*  tlio  Kune  grftnd  i<lr«e 
renpeciiDg  thin  world  vfhioh  AKtroniimy  doca  for  thi;  nniTenw.  Wo 
bare  Been  tnncb  fiiM>  Bcent^rj ;  tbut  of  tho  TropicK  in  it«  glory  uid 
Inxnriaiice  0xocod<  even  tlie  Inngni^u  of  Hnmbiildt  lo  dcKcrihe.  A 
PeraJAii  wnti^r  ccmlil  ulouu  du  joatioe  to  it,  and  if  bo  suocecdcd  be 
would  iu  EugUud  bu  o»llod  tb«  "  Gnmdfattier  of  all  lion." ' — Yol.  i.^j 
p.  2&5.  !■ 

Thp  varying  moods,  to  which  all  who  undcKakr  long  vonfes 
arc  subject,  ara  faithfall/  reflected  in  those  letters.  Notwilh- 
Btanding  his  derotion  to  scientilic  research  and  exploration,  it 
is  pinin  that  his  affections  were  most  sirongi}'  »et  upon  hnme, 
and  nt:xl  to  home  bit  thought*  were  fixed  upon  the  friends  he 
bad  made  and  left  at  Cambridge.  *  I  *aw  the  other  day  a 
vessel  sail  for  Kngland  ;'  he  wmti-,  '  it  was  quite  dangerous  t» 
know  how  easily  I  might  turn  deserter.'  When  actually  on  the 
retom  rojage,  bis  laneu'^e  **as  still  more  emphatic  '  1  toalbe, 
1  abhor  the  lea  and  all  things  which  sail  on  it'  And  again 
to  Hcnslow,  from  St.  Helena: 

'  We  ban:  ncdtbor  imhmi,  dune,  uor  huun)  of  ARjlhin^;  particular  for 
a  louft  time  past;  aiid  titd^'d  if  at  preatuit  tho  woudora  of  another 
planet  eould  be  displajcd  before  us,  I  believe  we  abould  iinauimuuglT 
oxclaini,  what  a  oonBommato  plague.  .  .  .  Oh,  tbo  degree  to  wliich  I 
long  to  bo  ODco  again  living  ijuiotl;  with  not  one  single  novel  objoot 
Doat  me  1  *  •—Vol.  i.  p.  267. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  is  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
voyage  was  tedious.  After  the  excitement  afforded  by  tbe 
brief  snrvey  of  the  Galapagos,  which  only  Instetl  six  weeks,  tbe 
mn  across  the  Pacific  was  only  broken  by  a  still  briefer  staj  at 

*  It  in  plrasHit  to  konw  llut  Atr.  Darwia'a  proimoo  In  South  Aaorka 
li  «ti>l  riuii.':iibn«d  tbcr*.  tn  bU'Jouranl  of  BMwrahM'fcliaii.  xiL)  mratiim 
is  nulll(^  of  liia  «lMi|iiiiK  at '  Uui  UwrieudB  ile  !<bo  Isulro,  sUnati-d  at  tlis  foot  at 
the  Bull  Huuiitaut'  la  Ckili.  A.  rri«ruil  luuill*  writra  to  us: — 'Tha  boos* 
stanilii  thetu  lo  the  prSMlil  Jay.  Don  Kemanilo  Paa1«iii  in  tbe  jinsFHt  owTMr. 
I  ftvqiicntl}-  uied  to  Tiiit  liim  wlit-u  collvoling  iuouitA,  Dou  Fi.-mBluki  has 
pvrlmpa  ilio  Bnot  nilleoiion  of  Ctiilion  Colafptera  cxiiting.  •□'1  tiUu*  a  neat 
mUnot  ia  NatumI  Uiil'iry  geoorally.  Tho  tint  time  I  itajcil  tliam  aiy  best 
eondmrted  ma  to  a  room  leading  off  Hm  patla  on  tha  nrouiui-iloi^'i  luid,  oa  ofiaiing 
tbe  door,  sud,  ■'Do  you  know  fho oncn  tiooDplGd  thurooin?"  Oa  mf  i^vig^ 
in  the  aocatlTe,  bo  eeld,  "  Tbst  wa«  Dnrwln's  nioca."  I  cAuld  do  no  niotv  uan 
nlee  m;  SkL  Tbe  man  ia  al<n>y«  kept  ue  tbe  TUitoi'e  rooia,  ukI  (be  boat  is, 
var;  pi«nd  that  Ibe  Uuoiuuda  Maa  oue  of  Sir.  Uarwio'e  raetiDiE^lacvs.' 
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T«hlti,  anil  then  cnmr  Neir  Zenlontl  anil  Anttrnlis.  The 
zoological  wniittf-ni  of  NVnr  /ctulnnd  hsui  not  tlicn  bcvn  mode 
Imovra,  and  iti  npjx^iirunri?  was  not  attractive.  Had  clrcom- 
•tuices  permitted  ilie  natumliit  of  the  'U«agle'  to  csplon;  its 
interior,  and  to  become  acquainled  with  ihe  marrelt  of  its  fauna, 
we  m&y  be  sure  that  chapters,  even  more  interesting  than  tbo«c 
which  treat  of  SoBtfa  America,  would  have  been  found  in  the 
'Journal  of  Resc«rchc9.'  It  was  the  same  with  the  puts  nf 
Australia  that  wrrc  ri«i(c*l.  To  the  nAliimlist,  a  Hritish  Colony 
of  tliosc  daj's  could  nnt  have  Wen  inspiriting;  hut  thrre  ia  a 
satisfatiion  in  thinking  that  t\it-  gnral  lslan(l-('untin<^nt  pre- 
serves a  mc-morial  of  (hit  celebrated  voyage ;  and  we  trutt  that 
among  all  the  changes  of  nomenclature,  which  the  whims  of 
colonists  may  suggest,  nothing  will  rob  the  important  site  of 
Port  Darwin  of  (he  name  it  then  received.  A  ten  days'  sojourn 
at  Keeling  IsUml  was  much  more  productive  of  immediati- 
lesnits;  for  in  the  experience  thus  gained,  was  raised  that 
theory  of  Coral  Kceft  which  first  brought  .Mr.  Darwin  promi- 
nently before  the  scientific  world.  The  text  of  the  return 
Toya^  was  practically  a  blank. 

'Oo  bis  arrival  at'Falmoutb,  October  2nd,  183l>,  bis  first 
thoogbt,  after  home,  was  for  licnslow  and  Cambridge : — 

*  Hj  dear  Honslow,  I  do  long  to  suo  you ;  you  Iiaro  boeii  tbo 
ktodest  friend  to  mo  that  ever  man  poaaosaod.'  be  wrote  to  him  from 
Shrewsbury ;  and  on  the  same  day  to  Fite-Roy,  •  I  do  assure  you  I 
•m  a  rery  great  man  at  homo ;  tho  five  jv»n'  voya^  hae  oerlainly 
nised  ma  a  hondred  i>er  conl.  I  fear  sndi  greatoeaa  toast  enierlenoe 
s&U.' 

The  diajmsal  of  his  collections  gave  htm  not  a  little  trouble. 
Lyell  (as  might  be  expected)  entered  in  the  most  good-natured 
■naiiDcr  into  all  his  plans,  hut  be  chiefly  took  counsel  with 
HensIoWt  who  advised  him  to  go  to  Cambridge  and  there  sort 
out  his  booty,  Lyell  saying  that  after  London  there  was  no 
place  in  England  so  gcKnl.  Me  found  that  the  botanists  cared 
Bncfa  for  specimens,  but  the  zoologists  very  little.  \Vith  the 
tatter,  indeed,  he  was  out  of  patience,  *  not  because  they  sic 
ixverworkcd,  but  for  their  mean  (]uarrelsomc  spirit;*  but  the 
bixner,  to  judge  by  what  is  told  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,* 
were  backward  in  the  discharge  of  their  un<lerlakiags.  All 
this  ended  in  his  taking  Henslow's  advice,  and  establishing 
himself  for  a  time  in  his  olil  University,  where  the  only  evil  he 
(inuid  <  was  its  being  too  pleasant/  The  following  spring  he 
Rtnovcd  to  London,  and  began  preparations  for  the  publication 
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at  the  '  Zoology  of  Ihe  Vaytfe  of  (he  Betigle ' — a  work  that 
ever  sioct*  commanded  the  rrsppctful  kltcntioo  of  naturalitts. 
Thou;;h  ve  arc  told  little  about  (he  negociAtions  which  scrumd 
(he  appearance  of  ibis  work,  it  i>  clesr  that  tUrj-  were  not  cosily 
cfTcctetl.  At  last  the  Treasury  sjtnciioned  a  gritnt  of  lOOlV. 
in  kid  of  the  publication,  chiefly,  it  would  sw-in,  at  the  instance 
of  PcACocIc,  tvko  was  able  to  [MmuMle  thv  llicn  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Spring  Rice,  .ifttrwardt  Lord  Moute.igle) 
lo  consent  (hereto,  and  it  wilt  probably  he  frenerally  admitted 
that  seldom  has  &  Bniish  Administration  spent  a  thousand 
pounds  more  wisely.  Mr.  Darwin's  modesty  was  not  orercomc 
cren  by  this.     When  all  was  settlnl  he  wrote  to  Hcnslow :— 


J 


<If  I  lire  liU  I  am  uit^lity  yesTE  old  I  shall  not  cease  to  HMtrrel 
finding  myself  an  antliur;  in  the  eummer  Lofore  I  started,  if  onj 
had  told  me  tliat  I  should  have  been  an  sjigcl  by  this  lime.  I  should 
bare  thought  it  an  e^nal   impossibility.     This  marvellona 
formation  is  all  owing  to  yon.' — Vol.  i.  p.  288. 


Even  more  wonderful,  perliaps,  was  the  fact,  that  shorlly  ftAer 
he  accepted  (at  Whewcll's  request,  it  would  seem)  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Cicologicai  Society — an  oflice  which,  as  all  shoulil 
ktionr,  is  no  sinecure,  and  this  he  held  for  three  years. 

It  may  l>e  thought,  iterhapt,  that  we  havi?  dwidl  at  too  great 
a  length  on  tbis  {url  of  Mr.  Darwin's  career  ;  but  it  apjwnr*  loH 
OS  to  he  by  far  the  most  pregnant  portion  of  bis  long  life,  a^l 
well  as  the  most  interesting.  During  this  period,  and  immedi- 
ately out  of  Ihe  rincriencc  gained  therein,  arose  all,  or  nearly 
all,  those  idcAs  which  subsequently  blossomed  and  fructified  so 
luxuriantly.  The  end  of  this  period,  too,  found  him  assured 
ID  his  station  as  a  man  of  science,  and  even  as  a  popular  author 
— lo  use  that  ill-usL-d  phrase  in  its  very  best  tease.  Looking 
back,  as  we  now  can  look  back,  we  see  that  the  germ  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other  doctrine,  which  be  afterwards  enunciated 
and  explained,  is  discemible  in  the  well-known  'Journal  of 
Keseardiet,*  even  though  at  the  time  its  potentiality  had  not 
been  prrwivrtl  by  him,  and  therefore  w.ts  still  less  perceptible 
to  liis  n-^ders.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  work  that  grew  and  deployed  out  of  those  germs.  Of 
course,  as  regards  actual  im]><>rt.tnce,  there  is  no  comparison 
possible  between  the  rudimentary  and  scarcely-outline<)  concepts 
of  the  earlier  period  and  the  fnll-grown  products  of  his  later 
days ;  but  the  naturalist  needs  not  much  knowledge  of  embryo- 
logy lo  feel  assured,  that  in  that  branch  of  his  science  lies  a 
fascination  at  least  as  strong  as  that  possessed  by  any  other,  ereo 
thoDgli  lite  uoripe  stnictiircs  he  examines,  and  the  organs  whose 
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beginning  he  tracet,  are  as  ^et  far  from  the  aiuinment  of  their 
perfect  functions.  Wilh  fe«)ings  of  thii  kind  then  do  the 
iloguta  of  the  present  day  turn  to  the  pag<t>  tliat  reconl  tbo 
ttnnlin's  royaijc  lound  the  world. 
His  poclcct-book  for  1837  coat&ios  this  portentous  memo- 
tndum : — 

*1ii  Jnlf  opened  finit  noto-book  <m  Tnuismntatioii  of  Spedea. 
Hod  bocn  greatly  •truck  from  aliool  tlui  mDnlh  of  previoaa  Atanih  on 
oliaraeter  of  8oiith   Ainerieati    foaiilit,  and    opooiM    on  Oalapagos 

.Archipela^i.     Tbeu  facta  (ecpednlly  Ultiir)  origin  of  all  m;  vuive.* 

^— Vol.  i.  p.  276. 

Th«  problems  thus  n-volving  in  his  mind  did  not  long  wait  for 
a  solution,  but  the  solution  came  most  unexpectedly.  Some 
months  after  the  date  of  the  meoioranduin  above  ([uoted,  when 
bappeaing  to  read  for  his  aiausement  Maltbus's  work  on  '  Popu- 
latiun,'  it  struck  him  tb«t  t!ie  theory  therein  enunciated  supplied 
the  rerj  clew  of  nbich   he  was  in  search;  hut  meanwhile  lie 

~  been  following  tbe  example  set  by  Lycll  to  geologists,  and 
been  collrcting  on  a  wliolosnlr  scale  all  the  facts  wbicb  bore 
in  any  way  upon  the  subject.  Here  we  may  say  once  for  all, 
that  his  industry  in  this  as  in  every  other  enquiry  was  con- 
tinuous and  never-tiring.  His  biographer  tells  us  of  bis  metho- 
dical mode  of  working  through  every  book  he  read — how  that 
each  was  marked  and  indexed,  so  that  the  particular  fact  or 
enwnt  could  be  referred  to  in  a  moment,  whenever  occasion 
eqaired.  It  may  be  safely  asscrtt^l  that,  had  he  not  adopted 
soino  such  systematic  plan,  his  later  works  could  bantly  nave 
been  written,  and  would  never  have  achieved  succeti.  Though 
hia  inlcTences  fnim  such  or  such  an  assertion  have  been  over 
sod  over  again  disputed,  the  authotity  for  tbe  assertion  itself 
Las  seldom  been  impugned.  The  great  theory,  however,  which 
be  was  subsequently  to  produce,  remained  hidden  for  twenty 
jean,  or  was  only  revealed  to  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends. 
One  part  of  it,  which  he  decmcl  most  important,  did  not  indeed 
dawn  upon  bim  until  some  years  later,  after  bis  removal  to 
Down  ;  but  there  was  plenty  already  to  fill  his  thoughts,  and  in 
Ibe  casir  of  almost  any  other  man  we  should  he  surprise))  to  find 
tbat,  while  all  Ibese  vague  notions  were  fermenting  in  bis  mind, 
he  wa4  fully  occupied  by  business  of  more  immediate  interest. 
There  were  not  only  the  volumes  of  tbe  Zoology  of  the  '  Beagle  ' 
Voyage  to  be  brought  out  under  bis  Ediiorial  care,  and  to  that 
treating  of  the  Birds,  which  was  technically  done  by  Gould, 
Iw  coDtributod  the  greater  part  of  what  remlers  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  in  the  Ornithologist's  library,  but  there 
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wai  the  Essay  on  Cotal  Isl.-imlx,  bcfort"  incntinnMl — about  W 
so  much  hft*  been  written,  and  nbout  which  by  no  mean) 
last  wnnl  has  bc«n  said.  But,  as  if  this  <ra>  not  enough,  be  most 
go  c>ir  t»  Scotland,  for  a  botidaV)  fonooth !  and  Bpcnd  it  in 
attempting  a  solution  of  tb«  Glen  Roy  ptucxle.  The  result 
apfMrarcd  in  the  'Philosophical  Trniuactioiu '  for  1839;  but 
of  it  be  afterwards  wiotc  that  it  '  was  a  great  failure,  and  I  am 
ashnmcd  of  iL* 

In  the  January  of  the  year  last  named  he  married  bit  cousin. 
Miss  Emma  WcdgwtKMl,  the  grand'tlaughler  of  tlie  fuunder  of 
Etinria,  the  lady  whose  teniier  derotion  to  her  husbaml  is,  from 
motives  which  all  will  restiectfully  atipreciate,  hardly  told  by 
their  son,  bis  hioRrapher,  ^Ir.  and  Mm,  Darwin  cootinned  for 
a  few  years  liring  in  London,  and  he  characteristically  writes 
'  if  one  is  quiet  in  London  there  is  nothing  like  its  quieinrs*— 
thcrr^  is  a  gnindcur  nbout  its  smoky  fogs,  and  the  dull  distant 
sounds  of  cabs  and  coaches;  in  fact  you  may  pern^ire  I  am 
becoming  a  thorough- paced  Cockney,  and  I  glory  in  thoughts 
that  I  shall  be  here  for  the  next  six  months.'  But,  with  all 
ibiii  pn>spect  of  reit  and  happiness,  now  begins  the  painful  part 
of  the  story.  lie  fell  into  bad  health,  and  this  bad  health 
lasted,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  until  the  end  of  his  days. 
We  own  it  was  diflicult  (o  look  at  his  robust  form,  to  mark  his 
bright  eye  and  his  cheery  smile,  to  hear  his  hearty  laugh,  and 
yet  to  believe  what  wc  were  told  of  (hose  uneasy  days  and  still 
mnn:  distressfnl  nights.  Rut  this  work,  with  its  extracts  from 
diari<-s  kept  at  the  time,  proves  the  truth  to  have  l>e«n  even 
worse  than  was  reportnl  in  hit  lifetime.  No  one,  says  his 
son,— 


oret^l 
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'except  my  siotlier,  knows  the  fall  amonnt  of  sufToring  he  end: 
or  th<!  fnil  amount  of  his  wonderful  patience.  For  all  the  lati 
years  of  hi*  Itfo  she  never  left  him  for  a  night ;  and  her  days  wni« 
p1anne<l  tltnt  nil  his  resting  boura  might  bo  shared  with  her.  She 
Hhicliled  him  from  t-^very  avoidnhle  nnnoyaccc,  and  omitted  nothing 
ihst  might  sam  him  troiiblr-,  or  provont  tiini  becoming  overtired,  or 
that  mi^lit  alleviatii  tlie  many  iliKcamforts  of  his  ill-hsalth.  I 
hMilate  tu  Kpiiuk  thus  fmrlj  of  ii  thing  «o  sncrod  as  tbo  lifiB-long 
devotion  which  prompted  all  this  constant  and  tender  care.  But  it 
is,  I  repeal,  a  principal  featare  of  his  life,  that  for  nearly  for^  yoois 
he  iti!vcr  knew  one  day  of  the  health  of  ordinary  men,  ioA.  tlukt  thtu 
his  life  was  one  long  stmggle  againxt  the  weariness  (tad  strain  of 
sickuces.  And  tlijn  esnnot  bu  tohl  without  Kjicuking  of  tbo  ono 
oendition  which  enabled  Lim  to  limr  th«  stiuin  and  tight 
struggle  to  the  end.'— TeL  !.  pp.  1&9, 160. 
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<ja\ty  to  Science,  i(  it  hU  ptr»i»tent  pursuit  of  what  hail  now 
omc  his  vocation.  True  It  U  thai  he  wnt,  so  far  as  thix  wnrM's 
gooda  go,  in  cmj  circamstaDces.  tie  had  not  to  work  for  his 
brrad,  or  even  for  his  modest  luxaries.  But  this  is  all  the 
morr,  we  think,  to  his  credit.  How  many  men,  to  far  favoured 
bjr  fortune,  would  not  have  been  cjmlcnt  to  lead,  if  not  a  cont- 
paralivelj-  idle  life,  the  life  at  least  of  a  ililellanl';  satisfied 
with  the  excuse  that  feeble  health  gave  them  fur  abandoning 
hard  labour?  Surely  most  of  us  can  point  to  examples  of 
tbU  kind  amoni;  onr  own  acquaintance — men  of  undeniable 
cspacitj,  ingenuity,  and  even  peroevcmnce — who  on  settling 
themselves  down  in  comfoit  have  disappointed  all  the  hope* 
to  which  their  earliirr  promise  hail  given  ri»e.  Wo  can  only 
say  lliat  we  ourselves  have  known  enough  to  justify  a  belief  tn 
that  supple  me  ntary  doctrine  of  Evolution  ns  originally  pro- 
pounded—the Doctrine  of  Degenention,  which  some  |iersons 
find  so  difficult  to  harmonize  with  the  principle  of  the  Survival 
of  the  Fittest. 

As  regards  the  earlier  period  of  Mr.  Darwin's  residence  at 
Down,  whither  he  retirwl  after  his  few  jears  of  London  life, 
the  place  which  one  of  his  ficrmnn  admirer*  declared  was  so 
rrmnte  from  llirr  haunts  of  men  as  to  be  only  approactuible  by  n 
mule-track,  little  information  is  given.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
It  Was  a  period  of  quiet,  regular  work^varied  only  by  depressing 
attacks  of  illness,  which  often  wholly  prostrated  him,  or  by 
absences  of  short  duration.  His  diary  indeed  shows  that  he 
was  away  from  home  but  sixty  weeks  in  twelve  years— the 
longest  of  these  absences  being  spent  at  Malvern  or  some  other 
plac«  where  was  a  'Water-Cure'  cst-ihUshment,  while  much  of 
the  remaining  time  was  lost  through  sickness.  More  llian^this 
his  biographer  had  not  been  bom,  or  was  of  an  age  too  young 
ta  exercise  his  faculties:  Hence  he  was  left  chieQy  to  tbi; 
*  Letters  *  to  judge  bow  the  time  was  passed.  We  say  chiefly, 
because  the  incessant  application  to  work  told  at  last,  and 
undoubtedly  ol'  nil  .Mr.  Darwin's  work  that  which  be  underwent 
to  bring  nut  his  several  volumes  of  'Cirripedes  '  was  the  mosi 
laborious,  and,  for  the  time  it  lasted,  tbe  most  irksome.  Vet 
while  its  value  tn  zoology  at  large  has  been  most  justly  reckoned 
great,  its  value  to  him  as  training  was  beyond  all  price.  No 
naturalist  ever  sat  down  to  monograph  a  group  of  plants  or 
animals  conscieutiouUv  without  being  the  better  for  it,  be  the 
group  never  so  small  or  unimportant.  But  here  wms  a  large 
group  of  animals  as  diverse  in  their  appearance,  as  in  their 
structure  or  in  their  habits,  some  of  these  habits  having  a 
direct  eScct  on  human  afTairs,  animals  too  that  had  ttcver  before 
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brcn  SDbjcct»l  to  minuUr  Rxnminiilion,  ami  nnimals  loo,  At  it 
turned   out,  that  po*»v**(^i!  many  pmpnttic*  of  *  nature  iDoreTI 
extnonlinni;  tUnn  it  bad  cnloml  ial<>  tb«  miitd  of  tbe  wUdirtt 
xoologiit  to  f!»ticeiv«. 

I'niin  wbat  Mr.  Darwin  ta^t,  it  it  clear  tbnt  nt  first  he  hod 
no  intenlioii  of  uiakiu^  ihi»  exb&u«tive  studj,  ud<1  still  1m«  any 
notioD  of  tbo  rlcb  reward  tbat  it  would  bring.  On  tbc  coast  of 
Cbilt  be  bad  fouod  a  curious  form  of  bnrnaclr,  whicb  diflVrcd 
•0  much  from  alt  olbcrs,  tbat  whrn  be  catnc  to  drscriI>o  it  lie 
had  to  form  a  new  sub-order  for  its  nccvpUon.  This  l«l  bim 
to  take  up  the  nlinle  group  of  kindred  animals,  and  b«  was  not 
the  man  to  shrink  from  the  extraordinary  toil  of  'species* 
mongeriiig'  «bicb  proved  to  be  in  itself  nn  education.  Close 
work  with  ibe  scalpel  and  microscope,  comiug  after  ibe  prac- 
tical training  of  observation  which  bis  voyAge  had  given  bim. 
was  of  course  just  the  reverse  of  tbe  process  that  is  now  recom^^ 
mended  to  young  naturalists,  but  on  him  its  good  effect  csnno^^ 
be  questioned,  and  without  it  be  would  certainly  have  neve^^ 
been  what  be  was.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  be  was 
'wonderfully  tiied'  when  nil  was  over,  and  tie  wn>te  in  1852  lo 
Mr.  Fox — 'I  bate  a  barnucle  at  mi  man  ever  did  before,  not 
even  a  sailor  in  a  slow-sailing  ship.'  Two  years  later  he  told 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  that  it  was*  in  a  wearisome  manner*  tbat 
be  was  engaged  in  '  sending  ten  thousand  barnacles  out  of  tbe 
bouse  all  over  the  world.'  All  this  toil  notwithstanding,  be 
bod  meanwhile  never  let  slip  the  ideas  that  came  into  his  bead 
in  1837,  and  the  very  next  sentence  uf  the  letter  fmm  which 
we  hare  just  tjuati^d  in,  '  1  shall  now  iu  a  day  or  two  begin  to 
look  over  »iy  old  notes  on  species.' 

These  '  old  notes,'  however,   bad  already  been  cast  into 
coDnected  form,  and  a  provisional  theory  founded  upon 
results  that  they  SMmed  to  furnish. 

'In  Jnnc  tF(i2,'  as  ho  fells  us  in  his  Anlohiogmphy,  'I  firxt 
allowed  niyndf  tho  latisfiuition  of  writing  u  very  bricif  abstract  of 
my  theory  in  pc^ncil  in  thirty-five  )>ugL-H ;  and  this  was  enlarged 
during  the  Kununer  »f  IMi  into  one  of  23D  jKiges,  wliich  I  had  fairly 
copied  out  and  still  possess.' 


'^ 


One  who  has  bad  tbe  privilege  of  reading  this  transcript  m 
from  its  perusal  with  the  feeling  of  astonishment  that,  after  thi; 
amount  of  thought  and  labour  bestowed  on  its  execution,  Mr. 
Darwin  should  have  ever  bad  sticngib  of  mind  to  set  it  aside, 
and  to  recast  its  materials  into  the  form  in  which  they  eventually 
came  iK-fiirr  the  public.  Nothing  more  admirably  shows  thq 
ifldomitablc  energy  of  tbc  man  than  tbat  he  should  throw  over 
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work  wliicit,  itven  tbnugli  not  written  for  puldicAiion,  Imt  only 
with  ibc  idea  nf  putting  bis  t(Ie«s  on  paper,  luu)  nltcatly  cast  lo 
much  lime,  permitting  (and  that  on  a  tpccial  o€ca«ion)  merelj 
one  extract  from  it  to  bo  prinied,  and  tben  tit  down  to  compose 
(be  whole  arrcsb.  Vet  tbp  rcnion  for  taking  ibis  heroic  Step 
is  noir  cipUined,  for  be  says: — 

*  At  tbat  titiM  I  overiixiked  one  nroUcni  of  great  iraportonoo ;  and 
it  is  Mtooiahing  to  me,  except  oo  tbe  principle  of  Coluuibun  and  bin 
•gg,  bow  1  conld  bare  overlooked  it  and  lie  solation.  ...  I  eaii 
ranKtnber  the  very  spot  in  the  road,  whilst  in  my  iMrnAge,  when  U* 
toy  joy  the  Bolntion  occnrrod  lo  me ;  and  this  was  long  after  I  had 
MfOG  to  Down.' — Vol.  i.  p.  &l. 

What  the  solution  wn«  neL-d  not  b<!n!  be  staled.      Its  ralidity 

has  been  cuntrovcrtcd,  and  we  have  alrrady  der'aml  tbat  we  do 

not  mean  to  enter  npon  eonirover*ial  matters.     .Siill,  in  Mr. 

Darwin's  ejes,  this  manuscript  of    18W "    seemed    to    be    of 

imroeDw  value,  and  be  accordmnlv  made  careful  proviiion  for 

ita  publication  in   caso   of   his    premature  death.     The  letter 

to  hic  wife  t  on  this  matter  is  most  interesting.      He  left  400^. 

and   any  proliU  of  tlie  work  as  remuneration,  and    proceeded 

to  name  in  order  those  lo  whose  editorial  care  it  was  to  l>e 

•fiered.       Ljrell    heads    the    list,    then     Rdwanl    Forbes — 'the 

next  best  (and  quite  best  in  many  respects)  would  be  Professor 

Ileuslow.     Dr.    Hooker   would    be  rcri/  good.     The  next,  .Mr, 

Strickland.'     Then    follows  a  lenlcncr,  erased  but  still  legible, 

'  Professor  Owen  would  be  very  good  ;  but  I  presume  be  would 

not  andertnke  such  a  work,'  as  well  as  a  memorandum,  which 

msy  Im!  of  later  dale — '  l.yell,  especially  with  the  aid  of  Hooker 

(sail  if  any  guod  xocdogical  aid),  would  be  best  of  all.'    Finally, 

ia  another  place  he  wrote, '  Hooker  by  far  best  man  lo  edit  my 

sptcies  volume.     August,  ISa4.'{ 

For  the  next  dozen  years  and  more,  he  continued  at  the 
ssbjcct  with  industry  unabated  and  ingenuity  unsurpassed. 
'It's  dogged  as  does  it,'  was  the  h<>mely  proverb  ever  in  his 
noaih,  nnti  his  wretched  health  seems  to  have  iM-en  the  only 
•kiae  that  iniemipted  bis  ex|>erimeni«,  whether  they  were  on 
lie  Tilality  and  fliwiiing-capacily  of  seeds,  the  crossing  of  breeds 
of  pitreons,  or  any  other  kind  of  investigation  which  bis  fertile 
imagination  suggested  as  possibly  bearing  on  the  c|ucstions  at 
itue.  But  even  ill>hcalth  does  not  seen  to  have  materially 
*fliKicd  the  constancy  with  which  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  the 

*  Aa  netlrua  nf  its  eaeKnls  la  fijveti,  voL  II.  (ip.  V2-U. 
t  Vol  li.  pp.  1«-18. 

I  It  DIM  bm  nunlksKd  that  at  Ibis  ttoia  8r  Jesofili  Hooker,  inlimslo  *s  ha 
■n  mb  nr.  Itarwin.  Iinil  iiut  ucqnioseed  ia  liis  flows. 
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■abject  This  is  sbown  b^  the  Irtlrrt  wrltteu  during  t] 
period — liMlers  wtiich  arc  almost  the  soln  evidence  of  the  waj 
which  hit  time  was  employed.  Of  thirm  a  very  considcrft' 
nambnr  nre  printed  here,  but  moil  renders  will  reffctt  thai  th 
are  not  even  morr.  Hi«  chief  enrmiKnuients  at  ihis  ijme  W' 
his  cousin  -Mr.  Fox,  I.yell,  fur  whom  he  had  conccivwl  a  veu«-' 
ration  equal  to  tliat  he  alreiuly  enleriained  for  Hcnslow,  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  who,  if  not  already,  w«»  shortly  to  be  his  most 
trusted  friend,  and  ProfcMor  Asa  Gray."  The  characteristic  of 
those  letters  is  the  iDsrvcllous  modesty  of  the  writer,  and  his 
unceasing  senrch  for  more  information.  Thfj  are  invariably 
written  in  the  e-asic4l  of  styles,  and  must  nilher  confound  thow; 

EBople  who  imngine  thnt  scienlifie  men  never  gel  off  their  stilts, 
[ere  is  a  specimen,  talten  almost  at  random,  to  Mr.  Fox  :-  - 

*  You  will  liate  the  very  sight  of  my  hand-writitig ;  but  after  lbi« 
tino  I  promiao  I  n'ill  a^lc  for  nothiug  more,  at  least  for  a  loog  lime. 
Ab  yon  lire  on  sandy  suit,  have  you  lizordsatall  oonunou?  If  you 
haw,  should  yoa  think  it  too  ridUndoua  t»  offer  n  reward  for  me  for 
lisard's  Qggs  to  the  boys  in  yonr  ecliool ;  a  BhiUlog  for  every  half- 
dozeo,  or  moio  if  rare,  till  you  get  too  or  threii  Amte^n  and  send 
tlKm  to  RM?  If  trntko'e  eggs  wore  brought  in  miKtako  it  nould  bo 
Tory  well,  for  I  nimt  such  also ;  and  wo  Imvo  neither  lixardB  nor 
Bnattoa  about  hero.  TSj  object  is  to  seo  wbothor  suoh  egga  will  Seat 
OD  f M-water,  and  whether  they  will  kcdp  olivo  thus  floalUig  for  a 
month  or  two  in  my  vellar.  I  nm  trying  <!xpi!rinioutii  on  tronaporla- 
tiou  of  all  orKanic  beingH  that  I  can ;  luid  lisnrda  are  fouud  on  ovory 
island,  aud  thercrore  I  am  very  anxiona  to  bvo  whether  thoir  eggs 
stand  sea  water.  Of  cuur«e  this  note  ueud  not  be  answered,  without, 
by  a  strange  and  favourable  ohonoe,  you  can  some  day  answor  it 
tu «ggs.    Yonr  moat  truuhleaowo  frteul. 

'  0.  Dabwdi.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  SS. 


Here  t>  another  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker : — > 

*  You  have  been  a  very  good  inau  tu  exhale  some  of  your  sati8faolia  _ 
in  writing  two  notea  to  me ;  you  conld  not  huTt-  tatceu  a  better  line, 
in  my  opinion ;  but  as  fin-  showing  yonr  8ali»fii(ttioo  in  coufonndiiig 
my  exporimoulit,  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  enough  coDrouudud — tbuw 
horrid  sotds,  which,  as  you  truly  uhserrc,  if  Uiey  sink  thcv  wun't 
float. 

'  I  hft»e  written  to  Scorcsby  and  have  Ii«d  a  rather  dry  answer,  hnt 
very  much  to  thu  purpose,  and  giving  me  do  hopes  of  any  law 
unknown  to  nto  nhich  might  arrest  their  evcrlastiug  descent  into 
the  (tcapost  depths  of  the  ocean.  By  the  way  it  was  very  odd,  but  I 
talked  to  Col.  Sabine  for  half  an  hour  on  the  subject,  and  cordd  not 


*  W«  oiDnot  mcatjtin  tkc  nnnio  of  this  Mltnulilo  nntnralljil  wllhont  exprt-sKuiy 
our  rpffRl  At  tho  onet  which,  sluco  Uis  abofs  wo*  wrltleu,  Ihifaleus  to  dejirivf 
the  tcorlil  of  hii  KrrloM. 
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■dctf  Kim  ace  witli  roitpcct  lo  traiiKportai  the  dilBvallj  of  Itio  xialiiDg 
ftualioa !  Tho  bom  in,  if  tLc  ooofouixiod  goods  will  siuk,  I  bavu  bovn 
Uldng  nil  lliia  tzouklo  in  tulting  tint  nngraUfiU  laeoals  for  nolbiug. 

'  Evitrjlbtng  Iibk  been  going  vrong  with  mg  Intoly  ;  tbu  fiali  at  ttio 
Zoolog.  Sue.  atu  up  li>t*  »f  ttottlcird  w«cl«,  nn<l  id  inwginatiou  tbuy 
\aA  to  tu^f  miud  tweu  KwulIatvL'd,  fiuh  luiil  nil,  by  n  beroB,  Ittd  been 
carried  a  haoJred  miles,  bttun  voided  on  tW  bftoks  of  some  other 
kko  and  genninated  Bj>I«a>did[y,  wlinn  to  luid  behold,  tlto  flab  ejected 
VDb«meDtly,  and  with  dtsgoHt  oqiud  to  my  ofrn,  nil  the  Eoeda  fh)m 
their  moDtkB.* 

*Bat  1  am  not  going  to  giro  up  fflontiog  y<iL  ...  If  yon  hKfe 
MTftral  of  the  Loffoden  HCO(U,t  do  wttk  woino  in  t«[itil  witter,  and  got 
[them]  planted  writb  the  utmottt  cue:  thi«  i«  ui  exporimont  afl«r 
■oy  own  brart,  with  obaiioes  1000  to  1  kguiast  ita  luoouitt.' — Vul.  ii. 
PP.&&-S7, 

The  *  Pigeon-fancy '  letters  seem  I<>  hare  be»*n  loo  lerhnicnl  for 
pubticatiou,  since  none  are  printed;   but  Mr.  Frnnri«  Duwin 
nys  that  his  father  wa«  constantly  applying  to  the  well-kniiwn 
Mr.  Tegctmclcr  for  advice,  and  it  is  obvious  (bat  the  inlereiting 
inrcstignlions   (whoic  results  arc  duly  recorded  in  more  ttinn 
one  of  Mr.  Dnrwin's  works.  lutd  especially  in  that  on  'Animals 
sad    PInnts  under   Domrsuuation  ')  were  followed  Up  wiih  the 
most  ardent  xeiil,  and   fellow-feeling  for   the  'fancier,'  though 
his  immediate  object  in   crosAing  tlie  various  breeds  was  to 
frtistrate  all  that  tbe  fancier  had   been  doing  from  time  imme- 
norial>     )  et  he  was  so  much  master  of  himself  (hat  be  cuuld 
vrcU   afford   to   m.ikc   fun  of  it;  and,   in    writing  to   Professor 
Hiutlcy,  after  aucting    a    pnsinge   from    Mr.   Katon'a  cUtsical 
work  on  ilie  'Almond  Tiiroblrr,'  he  n-mnrkt  that  'In  short  it  is 
almost  beyond  the  human  intcllevt  to  attend  to  ail  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  Almond  Tumbler!* — a  passage  that  may  remind 
aor  readers  of  tbe  exclamation  of  Rassela*  lo  Imlac — '  Enough  ! 
tliou  Last  con ri need  me  that  no  human  being  can  ever  be  a  puet.' 
His  work   was  making  good  progress  in  the  early  purl  of 
1858.      He  had  freely  communicated  most  of  his  ideas  to  Lyel), 
Profeasor  Asa  Gray,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker — not  that  any  one 
of  Ibem  at  that  lime  noceptei!  his  views — when  nn  event  unex- 

Jecledly  oecurrcd  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 
Ir.  Alfn-d  Russel  Wallace,  who  had  already  in  tlie  valley  of 
the  Amazons  earned  (he  character  of  being  one  of  the  most 
observant  attd  thoughtful  of  travelling  naturalists,  pmceednl  in 

*  We  on  bitd.  baaaror,  that "  tho  esperlinQnt  ulUmatd*  ■neooeikd,''  sad  he 
wmelaSir  J.  Heofcer:— "I  flnil  0*h  vUl  sn-KiLlyait  scods  cf  sqasllo  Kiswrs, 
vaA  IM  niUetseudi  put  iolu  S*li  and  g:»cD  to  a  »\aAi  nad  Uicai  tohlwl,  will 
UStnnndtc. 

t  Ttepkal  seeds  waihod  oa  the  fkatt  uT  the  Islands  olT  the  WMsI  of  Xorwar. 
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1854  to  invciligati!  tlic  littli^known  nxilogy  of  tho  Malay 
Arcblpclngo.  A  pitjirr  of  lit«,  publisliril  in  'The  Antiali  and 
Mngntini!  of  Natural  Hi»ti>r_v '  for  Scptfrnlxir  ISiJ/i,*  had  par- 
ticularly (truck  L)on  and  ihc  late  i\lr.  Edward  Dlytb  (at  that 
time  in  charge  of  the  Calcutta  Museum),  each  of  whom  bad 
lecoo)  mended  it  to  Mr.  Darwin's  altention,  Thie  led  to  n 
voiiejpondenrc  with  Mr.  Wallace,  and  a  letter  from  the  Inttcr. 
received  b_v  Mr.  Dnrwin  on  the  ISlh  of  June,  ISiJJi'^onlainr*! 
the  astounding  newx  that  thn  theory  he  had  been  clabiiTatiiig 
during  twenty  years  ba<]  been  suddenly  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Wallace  whilv  in  the  l^^ast.f  Tbii  letter  the  writer  &sJceO 
Mr.  Darwin  to  forward  to  Lyell,  and  be  forwarded  it  accordingly 
with  inoit  chancicrisiic  remarks: — 

'  Your  worda  have  come  irue  with  a  TeDsnnoo — (liat  I  sbosM  bo 
fomUUitcl.  X  ^'**'i  ''■'>''  tl''*  when  I  exiiiained  to  jon  h<ro  Tcry 
brioflj  my  views  of  '  Katiirul  SuIecUuD '  depeiidins  on  th«  Ktragglo 
fur  <!X.'itteDCO.  I  neTAr  taw  a  m<iru  striking  coiiiviiieticu  ;  if  WalUoo 
hail  my  US.  sketoli  wrlttea  oat  in  1612,  \\n  ouuld  nut  have  made  & 
bettar  ahurl  abstract!  Eren  his  turms  now  stuuil  na  htodfl  uf  mj 
diaplerj.  Doaw  return  itiu  the  MS.,  which  he  docs  not  nay  be 
wishes  me  to  pabbsh,  hut  I  shall,  of  cuune,  at  once  write  and  offar 
to  send  to  any  jouma).  So  all  my  originality,  whatever  it  nay 
amount  to.  will  ho  emnshod,  though  my  book,  if  it  will  over  Lava  aoj 
value,  will  not  be  d'lteriorated ;  as  all  the  labour  coiuista  in  tfao 
applicatiou  of  the  theory. 

'  I  hopo  you  will  appioro  of  Wallace's  aketofa,  Uiat  I  may  tell  him 
what  you  say.' — Vol.  ii.  j^.  116, 117. 

Anything  more  creditable  than  Mr.  Darwin's  conduct  at  this 
conjunction  cannot  bi^  conceived.  Suffering  under  domestic 
ailliclion — the  loi*  of  a  child  fn>in  scarlet  fever — he  wrote  tettert 

'  It  nH*  ^,p^illted  ainang  llin  oi>IIiictnl  KitMy*  j'ul'iUliod  lij  hia  in  1870, 
emjer  the  tiltii  uf '  Conlrllxitiosii  io  llix  I'hcir;  oX  Niiturol  SrionlioD.' 

t  Wv  nre  vlolalins  no  mofiilrtti^  wlirn  w<-  vlntt.  frum  a  IvUer  Mt.  Wallace  has 
noeolly  wtitl«a  to  •  friefiil.  tbe  bllowiiic  tiUTLi  wlikli  we  belien-  liaii«  not  belbce 
bMu  |ial>liiilied  : — '  TliB  luuit  iutorealiui;  anuuidFuoc  in  tliv  initllcr.  1  think,  t* 
Uiat  I.  IK  aril  at  Doro'ln,  wu  Ud  lo  lliu  Uuh>tj  ilacIC  thrnii^-li  MalUiui.  In  ay 
oat!  it  vrtLt  lib  rlnbcmto  ■Mount  of  Ihu  action  ifT^ptercDtivD  pii«>k<"  in  lcMfd»g 
iduwn  thv  iDuputntiua  of  Mtvae^  nee*  la  a  tolnoiily  fixed  tut  Kwoty  niuabvr. 
TLia  had  *lrciut;ly  impreMod  ue,  and  it  ludilnily  lliLihal  ufinn  mn  that  all 
ooimala  an  ncccaairily  thus  kept  dovn— tlio  -dtuggln  tor  r.x'uUnee" — wlilU 
taritlioti  ot  ttMoh  I  wsa  alwaya  thinkine.  miut  wimntiino*  l>i>  Iwn^fiobJ.  in 
whieli  toMO  tbo  boacdciol  MTlaliioinii  wnuld  iiicrcnM!.w]ill(i  thniiijuriuus  variktioM 
dlinlnitlted-  ...  I  wn*  lying  nn  my  Iml  In  thn  bit  dt  of  iiitvnuittuul  firrut, 
when  tliu  Idea  siiilil^nly  cjiiiio  li>  m».  I  Uioiiglit  tt  itlmiwl  nil  out  Iwrute  the  fit 
wai  tn-i-t,  iitxl  tli»  iiioufiil  1  ifiit  up  bosan  to  write  it  dum,  snd  I  believe. 
flaitliHl  \\u<  iLnil  ■Imrt  the  iieit  •hi)'.' 

Z  K'lvnnl  FortiM  bad  uu  a  fonuer  ocootimi  funMtallC'd  the  publieatioa  of  'llio 
<<S[ibiunUitu  \ij  tnruat  ef  tbe  g^ueint  p^od.  uf  the  pmuico  of  the  Mme  species  ef 
pluittk  aud  of  viais  few  aajnuilt  on  diitanl  Dmunhiin  nimmit*  and  in  tn*  atetk* 
nflicaB.'    This  fuel  ii,  wo  bl^lil:*D,  flnt  lold  in  the  iircKnt  work  (rol.  L  p.  W). 
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within  the  n«sl  few  dayt  to  L^«ll  itad  Sir  Jo«?pb  IIook«r  lliat 
wnoM  do  linnouT  to  any  man.  In  not  one  of  them  is  iherc  a 
trace  of  joslouiy,  except  for  Mr.  Wallnoc's  reputation  I 

*I  aliooM  be  extremely  glad,'  lie  niulti  to  LyfU,  ntlae  a  w«uk'a 
i«0eotlon, '  DOW  to  pnbliab  a  aketcli  of  my  geueral  views  m  abont  a 
dosen  pacea  or  so;  but  I  conuot  persuaJe  myself  tbat  I  eao  do  so 
ttODonrablj.  Wallace  says  nuthio;;  sbout  publicatioD,  and  I  ondoae 
his  l4tt«r.  Hat  aa  I  bad  not  intt-uded  to  publish  noy  sketcb.  can  I 
do  BO  bODoarably.  because  Wallace  baa  sent  mo  au  outline  of  bis 
doctrine?  I  would  far  ratber  bum  my  nbolo  book,  tbiui  that  ho  or 
aaj  otfaor  man  ihould  tbiuk  tbat  i  bad  bcbarod  in  n  paltry  spirit.' — 
VoL  ii.  p.  117. 

All  the  world  knowi  the  tpqucl.     By  the  advice  of  these  two 

inje  friends.  Sir  Charle*    Lvell   and  Sir  Joaeph   Hooker,  the 

verfioru  of  the    iodi^pendenl  discoverers  were  simultnneously 

communicated  to  ibe  Linneaa  Societv  of  London  on  ibe  1st  of 

July,    1S58— within   a  fortnight    of   Mr.    Darwin's  receipt    of 

Mr.  Wallace'*  letter.     Tbc  reply  to  thai  letter  is  not  printed, 

but  wc  can  judge  of  its  tenor,  and  of  the  answer  it  evoked,  from 

what    Mr.    Darwin   wrote   not  only    to   Sir  J'wpli   Hooker  at 

this    time,  but   to    .Mr.   Wallace    a   few    months   later.*      The 

whole  corresjiondenee  on  this  mailer,  imperfectly  as  it  is  Riven 

to  OS,  does  the  highest  honour  to  all  who  are  engaged   in  il, 

«ad  to  no  one  more  than   to   Mr.  Wallace  who,   so   far  from 

smaning  under  the  disappointment  of  finding  that  he  had  been 

anticipated  by  Mr.  Darwin,  hns  always  expnnsml  himself  glad 

that  su  it  was,  since  the  tore  of  work,  experiment,  and  detail, 

which  was  so  pre-eminent  in  Mr.  Darwin's  character,  gave  his 

treatment  of  the  discovery  ;»  force   which   would   have    been 

impossible  for  the  younger  discoverer  to  have  wielded. 

Undonbtedly  these  views  fell  flat  on  publication,  and  it  is 
^»miiionly  said,  and  was  by  Mr.  Darwin  believed,  that  but  one 
^Mmmenl  was  thereby  excited.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  for, 
in  contravention  to  the  unfavourable  criticism  passwl  upon 
them  by  I'rofrssnr  H.tughlon,  in  an  addrent  to  the  Oeidogical 
Society  of  Dublin,  on  the  I^th  of  February,  185'.),t  they  received 
within  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  the  approval  of  a 
naturalist  who  has  since  risen  to  no  small  distinction  as  Canon 
Tristram.  This  gentleman  in  a  then  lately-catablished  journal 
of  limited  circulation,  but  one  that  has  long  been  recogniiicd 
everywhere  as  taking  the  lend  in  ornithology — 'The  Ibis,' to 
■it — published   tn   the  nuInl>>^r  for  October,  1859,1  some  para- 

*  V«L  IL  p.  t  IS.  t  Xm  l!«d^  III  *tated  in  ■  fool*iio(«  (nl.  ii.  p.  157). 
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graphs  whicli  arc  worthy  of  reproduction.  ThcTcin  (pp. 
et  *p?7.)  he  lays : — ■'  Writing  with  a  sprics  of  nliout  onv  hundr 
Larks  of  variaus  npnotcs  fmm  the  Snham  before  mc,  I  canool 
hdp  feeling  convinced  of  tht^  (ruth  ot  the  views  set  forth  by 
Messrs.  Darwin  and  Wallace  in  their  coinuunication  lo  the 
Linnean  Society,'  and  then  he  proceeds  tu  show  how  the  duert^H 
fonniof  Larks  and  Chats  mny  have  been  evolved  on  the  principle^^ 
of  'Natural  Selection.'  The  Canon,  it  is  Irae,  restricted  his 
approval  to  casefl  of  this  kind,  and  is  believed  to  bare  snb- 
teqnendy  rejected  the  further  application  of  the  principle ;  but 
the  fact  is  indisputable  that,  to  far  as  is  at  present  apparent,  be 
was  the  first  publiel\'  to  reco^ii'.e  that  the  now  well-known  theory 
would  recount  for  the  esiatence  of  a  remarkable  state  of  things 
which  no  one  h.id  before  attempted  to  explain.  That  (act  is  a 
matter  of  bistorv,  and  be  it  reiuemberrd  that  this  approval,  how- 
ever moderate,  waa  uttered  before  the  appearance  of  the  celebrated 
'Origin  of  Species.'  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  porpotc,  as  already 
declared,  lo  follow  the  matter  further ;  and  wc  adhere  to  our 
resolution,  a*  hinted  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  article^  of  not 
saying  a  wont  as  to  (be  controversies  which  enaued  soon  after 
on  the  pubticaliau  of  that  work.  Professor  Huxley  contributes 
lo  Mr.  Francis  Darwin's  second  volume  a  chapter — clear, 
concise,  and  capacious,  as  is  everything  that  he  vrrites — 
'On  the  Keception  of  the  "Origin  of  Species;*"  and  thence 
readers  of  the  present  generation,  to  whom  what  happened 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  is  a  matter  of  ancient  history,  may 
gather  a  good  notion  of  what  [uised  in  connection  therewith, 
making  due  allowance,  if  they  so  please,  for  the  '  piTsonal 
cqnation'  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  'Autobiography,'' 
combats  the  belief,  sometimes  asserted,  that  Evolution  was  '  in 
tbc  air'  (vol.  i.  p.  87);  but  wc  think  that  he  did  not  recognize 
the  help  be  received  from  the  writings  of  the  late  ProleasoT' 
l»uis  Agassiz,  and  especially  the  effect  of  the  essay  contributed, 
a  few  venrs  before  by  that  highly -esteemed  naturalist  to  Nott 
and  Oliddon's  'Types  of  Mankind.'  It  is  tnie  that  the  work, 
just  mentioned  wax  not  widely-known  in  Europe,  but  almost 
wherever  it  was  read  it  excited  a  feeling  of  despairing  astonish- 
ment that  one  who  had  ao  often  shown  such  remarkably 
philn«ophical  charoc  I  eristics  could  have  carried  his  views  upon 
*  (^ntrcs  of  Crejition '  to  the  very  pitch  of  absurdity ;  "  and  hit 


*  or  omifM  It  U  now  w«ll  knoirn  that  !nflu«occ«.  locial.  boliu'osl,  uu]  rriupom 
ofcitiaonllciikry  liHa«,wet«  bmnitlil  tnbearupou  tlielalelWtwMt  AgMMsm  (br 
fomxtrj  ot  hit  adapOmt.  Vem  tu^ii  iroiilil  hnve  been  able  lo  r«*ist  Mieh  ^mfow, 
and  vo  hsvn  tnz  too  bi^  an  opinion  of  hi>  chaiaoter  to  intend  it  as  a  npnsdk 
1Th«0  vn  k;  that  he  mji  not  one  of  those  own. 
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esJei*,  recoiling  from  the  re«u]l«  a(  liis  niioclnattoD,  vrera 
jr  to  adopt  almost  *ny  sdversc  doctrioe  that  was  taught  to 

Icm.  Mr.  Darwin  himtclC  attribated  tbs  succeiB  of  thp  *  Origin 
Spccip* '  largely 

mj  Itaving  lon^  IxTforo  irritton  tvm  enniciwA  vliotclicH,  au-l  to 

ly  bftTtng  6nnllf  ■iMtrnclud  a  iducIi  larger  luaooscript,  wbicb  was  in 

"  an  ahitrMt.     By  Uiix  fncan*  I  wu  eoablod  to  aeleot  tlio  mor» 

ilciuf;  &oU  adi)  coDoJunuiiii.      I  b»d  also  durini;  many  years 

lUowi-J  a  goldeu  tnle,  Uftnuly ,  that  wbenever  a  [•ubUdied  fucC,  n  oaw 

tion  or  tbonglit  came  Bctvas  me,  wliicb  ii'as  o[>posoi]  to  my 

oeral  reaolts,  to  make  a  memoraadnm  of  it  iritliont  fail  and  at 

loe ;    for  I  bad  fonnd  by  (•X|jerit'nc«  that  SDcb  facts  and  thoughts 

irere  far  mora  apt  to  escape  from  tho  meioory  tban  favonrablo  ones. 

Oiring  to  tliis  babil,  very  few  objeotioDs  were  rMSod  against  nj 

viowa  Kptitch  I  bad  not  at  least  notieed  and  attomptod  to  answer.'— 

~'<4.  i.  p.  87. 


Of  the  rest  of  Mr.  D.-iTwio's  worli*  there  is  oo  need  to  say 
anyibio;^  here.  Concerning  them  the  world  has  already  pro- 
nounced an  opinion,  und  if  that  opinion  is  ever  to  be  modirtod, 
th«  time  for  its  modification  it  not  yet  arrirn).  Nor  if  th<-re 
much  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  numerous  letters  that  are 
printed  in  the  remaining  portion  of  these  volumes,  though  they 
tell  the  ronipanilively  uneventful  history  of  hia  later  years. 
They  will  be  read,  however,  with  deep  interest  holli  by  those  who 
agree,  and  by  those  who  diugree,  with  his  views.  They  ilinw 
no  flighty  theorist,  but  a  man,  who,  after  having  taken  up  a 
theory,  tries  to  test  its  truth  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and 
is  always,  as  it  were,  adcocatut  diaboli  against  his  own  cause. 

lie  coneluding  sentence  of  our  lost  quotation  is  not  only  true 
matter  of  fact,  but  it  shows  wherein  lay  Mr,  Darwin's 
'peculi.-ir  strength,  and  why  it  is  that  his  followers,  provided 
that  they  keep  within  reasonable  limits,  are  ao  uncommonly 
hard  to  beat.  The  ordinary  objections  to  his  theory  were 
(dmoat  uniformly  foreseen  aiid  guarded  against  by  htm.  One 
thing,  however,  has  to  be  said  about  the  letters,  which  we  think 
will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  Ixr  csn^llent  reading.  They 
abound  in  a.  kind  of  vivacity  and  sprighllint-ss,  which  we  can 
only  term  boyish.  This  characteristit  is  eouttnued  lo  the  very 
last,  aiMl  when  we  consider  the  miserable  health  and  consi-quent 
depression  of  spirits  under  which  their  writer  was  nlmott  uni- 
formly labouring,  the  contenloient,  the  cheerfulness,  the  charity 
ihcy  display  is  hardly,  we  think,  to  be  surpassed. 

This  leads  us  to  another  theme,  upon  which  we  must  dwell 
before  concluding.  Perhaps  the  chapter  in  the  whole  of  the 
three  toIudqps  which  will  l>c  foumi  most  welcome  to  the  public 
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»  tlint  in  wliich  the  Editor  gives  hia  'Rpminisppnwa'  of  hii 
father's  cvcry-day  life.  For  ourselves,  and  we  know  we  arc  nut 
alone  in  the  opinion  we  express,  we  have  read  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  In  the  simplest  slj-lr,  wliollr  without  aiTec- 
tation,  and  a*  tbongh  fac  was  merely  describing  the  way  in 
which  some  spreii!*  of  plant  or  animal  lives,  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin  has  iliawn  a  picture  thai,  we  think,  from  its  inuinsic 
Ittenry  merits  will  survive.     Seldom  indeed  has — 

'Tbfl  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead* 

iMien  more  elTectirelv  plaoetl  hefore  a  reader  than  in  the  chapter 
to  whieli  we  are  now  referring.  \V*e  have  here  not  only  the  man 
*  in  his  habil  as  he  lired  ; "  but  the  massive  and  dignified  figure  is 
brought  truihfully  to  the  mind's  eve  of  those  who  remember  it. 
We  bear  the  click  of  the  iron-ahod  stick,  and  we  arc  invited  tn 
«m>lo  At  the  innocent  little  weaknesses  in  which  he  indulged. 
We  see  his  enthronement  on  a  chair  with  its  seat  raised  so  higit 
that  strangers  on  entering  the  room  thimght  it  was  intended  for 
a  giant,  and  then  were  amused  to  find  that,  when  perched  upon 
it,  the  elfect  of  the  elevation  was  immediately  neuirnlized  by 
having  additional  support  found  for  bis  feet.  We  are  told  of 
his  solicitude  lest  the  study-fire  should  have  gone  nut,  whidi 
was  prompted  by  the  desire  for  a  pinch  of  snulT,  that  could  be 
got  in  the  hall  as  he  went  to  mend  the  fire — far  be  wrwld  not 
allow  himtelf  a  snufT-bos  by  his  side  as  he  workml.  We  can  feel 
Sot  bit  unhapptness  at  having  unexpectedly,  and  to  no  purpose, 
killed  a  crossbill  with  a  stone,  which  was  only  to  be  eiplained 
by  the  fact  that  be  should  never  have  thrown  at  it,  but  for 
thinking  that  he  had  ceased  to  have  the  deadly  aim  that  bs 
once  possessed.  We  arc  reminilcd  of  the  old  aphorism,  that  the 
veriest  sjiendlhrift  has  a  misi-rly  corner  in  bis  heart,  when  we 
read  of  his  parsimony  in  the  matter  of  paper — whether  the 
blank  half  of  a  letter  or  the  unuied  portion  of  a  candte-lighter ; 
but  this,  it  seems  to  us,  may  have  been  the  survival  of  ibe  habit 
of  an  old  traveller  in  uncivilized  countries,  where  prudence 
forbids  that  anything  abould  be  wasted.  In  like  mannerwe  ate 
pleasantly  told  of  his  frequent  yielding  to  temptation  as  ref;ards 
the  eating  of  forbidden  '  sweets  ' ;  and  his  anxicty^-founded  on 
his  own  ill-health,  wbicli  he  thought  might  be  hereditary — >Iest 
his  children  should  not  be  stnmg  enough  to  eani  their  own 
living.  All  these  harmless  foibles,  and  more  beside,  are  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  but  simply  with  the  intention  of 
giving  a  faithful  presentment  of  the  man,  and  assuredly  not 
with  any  thought  of  exposing  him  to  ridicule,  for  the  strong 
mutual  affection  of  son  and  father — of  father  and  all  hit  children 
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wc  mny  «fty — it  mnnifrtt  bcynml  doubt.     On  the  othrr  hand 
iniut  lie  set  hi*  fxtmnrdinnry  rommnnil  of  temper,  hit  inraridhlc 
kindness  of  dixjiniilion — in  iiothinj;  better  shown  ttinn  hy  the 
courtesy  with  which  even  the  most  foolish  letters  addressed  to 
him  were  unswered,   and  by  the   coiuiderstion   he   jiractised 
towftrds  more  serious  corrt^tpoDdents  by  hnvini;  his  replies— 
specially    to    the   enquiries    of    foirigners — not    onlv    legtbly 
written,  but  so  written  that  the   impormnt  s^^ntmcfs   should 
(rasily  catch  the  recipient's  eye.     Mis  love  of  dogs,  nbovc  men- 
liuned,   luted    for  his    lifetime,  but  he  unfortunately  allowed, 
and  when  too  late  deeply  IniiieDled  the  fact,  his  love  of  poetry 
nod  art  to  die  out.  -  In  bis  Cambridge  days  be  mentions  his 
|i;reaily  enjoying  the  pictures  in  the  Fitswilliam  Museum  and 
tbe  National  Gallery  ;  while  during  his  voyage  in  the  '  Beagle  ' 
Miltoo,  Wordsworth,  nn»l  C'<)lrridgc,  were  his  delight,  to  say 
nothing  of  (irny,  Bynin,  and  Shelley  ;  but   latterly   he  could 
not    even    tolerate  Sbakspear,    and    jiaintings  garc    him  little 
plegixure.     With  all  this  he  retained  a  true  lore  of  fine  music, 
though  he   says  that  bis  enjoyment  of  it   became  dulled   by 
age,   so  that   he  could   not  always  recognize  a    piece    thai    he 
had    before    heard,    and    complained    that    instead    of  finding 
recreation  in   tl,  it  set  him  thinking  too  ener;gctica]Iy  on  what 
be    bad  just    been    working,      ('uriously  enough,    when   com- 
bined  with  this  lots  of  ilie  higher  o-slhelic  interests,  he  may 
be  said  in  his  latter  years  to  have  lived  upon  a  diet  of  norels. 
They  were  read  to  turn  almost  continuously  in  the  intervals  of 
his  severer  studios,  and   in  listening  to   them  he   found   his 
grcntesE  relaxation.     In  his  judgment  of  them  he  will  have  the 
s^mpxlhy  of  the   wiiest    novel -n-nders.     A    harrowing  tale,  a 
series  of  catastrophes,  or  a  sad  conclusion  he   could   not  bear. 
'1  like  all  if  moderately  good,'  he  said,  'and  if  they  do  not  end 
unhappily — against  which  a  law  ought  to  be   passed.'      One 
most  delightful  trait  in  his  character  is  the  way  in  which  he 
allowed    himself  to  be  'cbalTetl ' — if  we  may  be  p«rdoned  the 
use  of  the  schoolboy  word — by  his  children.     Their  pleasantry 
w«  may  be  sure  was  krpt  within  due  bounds,  hut  it  ccrtainly 
secras  as  if  there  went  some  subjects  on  which  he  rather  enjoyed 
being   rallied   by  them.     Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  better 
shows  his  amiability  than  this. 

Of  him,  however,  one  Ihin^  more  has  to  be  said,  and  this 
ii  his  stedfast  resolution  to  abstain  from  controversy.  We 
intentionally  say  'sicdfast,'  because  the  two  instances  to  tbe 
controry  cited  by  his  biographer  nrr  but  exceptions  to  prove  the 
lulc  he  followed.     This  determination  of  no!  entering  into  dit- 

cassioD,  be  said  be  owed  to  the  mlvicc  of  Lyell,  and  its  wisdom 
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no  one  crd  doabl.  It  aroac  from  *  a  f«elin|f  p*rtl;F  iUct«tcd  hy 
initinctirR  drlioAcy,  and  p»rtlj  bj  ■  strong  kow  of  thr  wute 
of  time,  trnKFgy  nntl  t^Mtipcr  thu«  cautaed,'  as  we  arc  assured  b^ 
Mr.  FraneU  Darwin.  For  soinit  jeara  the  author  of  '  The  Origin 
of  Species*  was  |ierhaps  the  most  reviled  of  liring  men  ;  but  h« 
WM  conscious  that  (be  violence,  with  which  be  waa  attacked, 
geoontllj  railed  inversely  as  the  knowledge  of  the  subject^i 
possessed  by  his  opponents;  and  indeed  it  is  witliout  questional 
that  some  of  the  greatest  of  his  antagonists  were  onable  K»^^ 
appreciate  tlie  several  points  of  his  argument,  while  maDr  of 
the  weiikest—nnd  therefore  the  most  virulent — wholly  failed  to 
understand  wbitt  hit  views  were.  Vet  he  answered  not  the 
bitter  eharRes  brought  ugainat  him,  though  his  letters,  rtpecially 
those  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who,  fur  the  last  twcRly  years  or 
more  of  his  life,  had  become  his  most  trusted  correspond ent<— 
show  how  keenly  they  were  fell.  It  is  plain  that,  if  he  bad 
abamloned  himself  to  the  task  of  replying  to  his  objectors,  the 
reraainder  of  his  life  would  have  been  wasted  in  recri  mi  nation  ; 
and  in  no  way  did  he  more  truly  fulfd  the  philosopher's  part 
than  by  keeping  steadily  on  the  path  he  had  chosen,  and  by 
refusing  to  be  led  astray  to  follow  this,  that,  or  the  other  skir- 
misher who  beset  his  course.  But  be  was  always  attentive  to 
title  i-ritieism,  as  the  various  alteiatioos,  in  successive  odiUona 
of  his  several  works,  prove. 

Thus  pnued  n  life,  the  more  eventful  portions  of  which  we 
have  here  .-ittrmptcd  to  sketch,  that  notwithstanding  so  much 
bodily  suflering,  must  l>e  dex;mnl  to  have  been  happily  spant. 
Blest  with  an  equable  tempirr,  a»  afl'ecUonate  family,  and  a 
sufiieiency  of  this  world's  goods,  a  man  might  well  be  content, 
and  Mr.  Darwin  was  most  certainly  conlem.  But  no  dunbt 
additional  satisfaction  was  imparted  by  the  success  uf  the 
opinions  he  had  propounded,  and,  in  this  respect,  more  fortu- 
nate than  many  another  original  thinker,  lived  to  see  accepted. 
He  had  never  sought  fame,  and,  though  he  could  hardly  b«  in- 
dilTereni  to  that  which  he  acquired,  he  regarded  it  rather  as  an 
index  of  the  reception  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  than 
as  a  tribute  to  his  eSbrts  in  seeking  it.  The  end  came  peace- 
fully, and  be  had  already  felt  that  his  work  was  done.  VVLetlutr 
the  d»clrincs  he  taught  are  destined  to  stand,  or  to  be  super- 
seded by  some  new  revelation,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  For  all 
scientific  men  he  has  left  an  example  of  eanieilness,  of  self- 
control,  and  of  honour,  which  will  lost  for  ages.  Quando 
inveuies  parem  f 
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Our  iMttes.    A  Letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  J,  A,  Cation  If'enham. 
By  tbe  Rer.  G.  Bampfield.    London,  1887. 

lOM  a  vaitety  of  cauK*,  the  Roman  Catholic  luxlv  in  lh(> 
United  Kingdom  hoi  come  more  prominentljr  into  view, 
in  ila  ecclniiutical  and  its  social  aspect,  durinj^  the 
preamt  reign  than  at  any  other  pravioas  period  since  tb« 
ncTannation.  There  has  alui  been  a  stead;  and  notable  increase 
in  all  ila  pemument  plant,  personal  and  institution nl,  wlicthcr 
the  numh«r  of  the  ch-rgv,  of  monastic  hodirx,  of  the  cburdie* 
■and  chapcli,  or  of  ilii.-  icliuolt  and  scliniars,  t>t  taken  as  the  unit 
of  comparison.  I'bits,  the  I'ullowiog  table  exhibits  the  iocreato 
to  KDj^Iand  and  Wales  under  live  heads,  between  IS&Q  and 
1888: 


BUll>it».    '      I'ttnM.        Klllflvsl  IIUIH. 

adKAl  dndica.   1    Oaictin.. 

IKO         ....           S            8tt    1              IT 
I«SS         ....          17           SH                 .TS7 

«,000 
SJW.OOU 

SOT 
ISM 

The  Scottish  increase  has  been  quite  as  marked,  and  there 

,»re    in    that    country    now     (>    Roman     Catholic     Archbishops 

id  Bishops,  3^  priests,  and  327  churches,  chnpets,  and  stations, 

[together  with  4G  religious  houses.     A  certain  proportion  of  thix 

[increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  due  to  conversions,  either 

nntaneotic,   as  in  the  case  of  the  two   waves  of  secesaJoa 

["from  the  Cltnrch  of  England  in  1844-3  ami   185{>-!,  or   the 

tontcnme  of  active  prnselvtism  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

clergy ;  and  a*  this  pr(Kr<-«  it  a  continuous  one,  it  still  produces 

some  results;,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  iulerest  to  ascertaia 

(heir  measure  and  prospects.    That  tbe  *  Conversion  of  England  * 
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bas  been  a  cbemlie<I  Jrcatn  in  the  Latin  Ciiarcli,  ev«r  lince 
breach  with  Rome  under  Ilearj  VIII.,  i>  stifficicnilj  well 
knowD,  anil  siso  that  atteniplB  to  mate  it  a  reality'  harr  been 
renewed  from  time  to  time  with  more  or  less  energy.  Further, 
ihcrc  bw  been  all  along  just  lurcesB  enough  tn  keep  bnpe  nlivc, 
for  wcrssion  to  the  Kotnan  Church  i>  ntrt  a  mailer  of  the 
pre«enl  <lajr  onl/i  but  uf  recurrent  App<^aranee,  and  even  of 
n-hat  may  be  culled  prevalence  at  certain  |>eriudK,  while  there 
bas  been  alvruj*  a  »leuder  stream  of  converta  traceable  bj 
careful  inquirers.  The  controlling  motive  in  former  limes,  when 
converts  were  numerous,  was  reaction  from  Puritan  ezceaaes, 
and  it  majr  be  incidentally  said  here,  as  showing  how  little 
that  type  of  opinion  tenes  as  a  deterrent,  that  the  welUknown 
Dr.  Uoyle(' J.K.I^'))n  hi*  third  '  Letter  on  the  Slate  of  Irelnnd," 
published  shortly  before  the  Kmaneipatiun  Act,  alle^ei  himself 
to  receive  a  yearly  average  uf  two  buiiilred  conTCrls  from  the 
Irish  Established  Church  witbin  the  dioceses  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin,  ibat  is,  a  district  about  the  area  of  Kent  or  Essex.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  converts  then  not  onl^ 
forfeited  important  civil  rights  by  their  action,  but  made  a 
market!  desct-nt  in  the  social  scale. 

At  no  time,  bowcTrr,  wns  the  Romcwnitl  movement  sn  markol 
at  in  the  earlier  h:df  of  the  present  reign,  and  the  Lu|M!S  im  the 
one  part,  as  the  fears  on  the  other,  rose  corresjiondingly  higb. 
One  main  difficulty  which  tiad  all  along  checked  the  advance  of 
Roman  prosclytism  in  England,  was  the  necessarily  fofejgn 
origin  or  education  of  the  clergy  engaged  in  it.  They  were  otit 
of  touch  with  the  nation  ;  they  did  not  understand,  and  could 
not  make  needful  allowance  for,  English  thoughts  ami  habits, 
and  thus  they  could  do  Hltlc  more  than  reoeire  th'Wi  who  sought 
them  voluuturil)',  and  scarcely  had  the  power  of  iniliative  in 
ibeir  hands.  Rut  with  (be  accession  to  their  ranks  of  a  liu-ge 
body  of  able  and  cultured  men,  trained  in  the  best  education 
procurable  in  England,  and  so  standing  on  a  much  higher 
intellectual  Icrel  than  the  ordinary  Roman  seminarist,  the 
position  was  srriouxly  altered  ;  an<l  the  measure  of  success, 
which  was  immediately  visible,  gave  some  ground  for  the 
confident  expectations,  expressed  by  foreign  Roman  Catholic 
obsier\-«rs  and  critics  uf  the  movement,  as  to  the  speedy  return 
of  England  to  the  Roman  obedience.  The  High  Church  school 
of  Anglicans  was  stunned  and  reeling  after  the  secession  of 
some  of  its  most  eminent  members,  and  the  remaining  sections 
did  nothing  to  modify  the  situation.  And  while  it  it  true 
that  tbe  panic  proved  but  temporary,  there  is  still  disquiet 
felt  in  many  ([uartcrs  at  tbe   progress  of  tbc  Roman  body  in 
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Kngland,  nor  does  tbe  political  and  social  cODdilion  of  that 
pnri  of  tlic  Unitc-d  Kingdom,  wh«re  Roman  Calbolimoi  is 
prevalent,  tend  to  allay  the  alarm. 

In  ■  question  of  this  kind,  howcvvr,  a  priori  conudentioot 
'  go  for  little  townnU  a  toluiinn.     Tho  inductive  and  compara- 
tive melUod  of  iwiuirj  alone  can  lead  to  trustworlh}'  conclu- 
Lftions,  and  it  is  therefore  expedient  lu  npplv  it  here  and  now. 
A   brief  survejp-  of  a   few   salient   fact*   ia   the   history  of  the 
I  Anglo* Roman  communion  will  conveniently  be^in  the  process. 
Mts    formal    separation    from    the    Cfaurcb   of    England    dates 
[from  lite  Hull  of  Drpoiition  isstinl  by  Pius  V.  against  <juMn 
TKItzabeth    in    1570.      It   was   placnl   under    the   goveniment 
Lof  an  Archpriesi  from    1598  to  1621.     In  Ii>23  a  bishop  with 
\the  title  of  Vicur-A(K>stolic  was  appointed,  and  this  urrange- 
nent  continued  till  ItSC,  with  the  exception  of  a  total  abey- 
Faocc  between    lOiS  and  lG9iJ.     In  llJIw  the  single  Vicariate 
was  increased  to  four,  for  the  London,  Midland,  Northern,  and 
Western  districts,  to  which  four  more,  Eastern,  York,  Lancaster, 
and  Welsb,  iten:  addea)  in  1840,  giring  way  in   1850  to  the 
Enew    tciritori.'il    binrarchy    set    up    by    Pius    IX.      As    to    the 
number*  of  clergy  aud  laity  at  intervals  in  all  this  period,  a 
few  itaiistics  are  available,     lu   \')'Mt  there  were  iSO  Roman 
Catholic  priests  ministering  in  i^^ngland,  increased  to  MK>  in 
ItKIJ*,  and  again  to  "BO  in  1635.     At  this  later  date  a  report  by 
Paniani,  an  envoy  hither  from  Rome,  gives  the  number  of  lay 
Roman  Catholics  as  150,000;  or  3^  per  cent,  in  a  population 
of  about    four   millions   and    a    half.      A    memorial    to    Pope 
(Element  IX.  in  166?  gives  the  numbers  as  iOO.tXlO.  with  600 
priests,  and  tins  increase  is  in  a  larger  ratio  than  that  of  the 
wh»te  population  in  the  same  iiitervaL      There  was  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  of  numbers  after  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
br  larger,  indeed,  than  can  be  accoontod  for  by  reckoning  the 
Jacobite  exiles  and  the  time-servers  who  had  merely  conformed 
eitrmally  to  tbe  royal  crcnl.      A  Report  to  the  Propaganda  in 
1 146  sets  down  tl»e  lay  Roman  (alliolies  in  the  four  districts  as 
^6,635,  ministcT<-(i  to  by  Xi2  priests,  and  it  is  stated  that  there 
bad    been    no   perceptible  diange    for  thirty  years.      Another 
report  in   1773  shows  that  the  numbers  were  still  stationary; 
but  the  flight  of  trench  Catholics  from  the  Terror  in  17ai  and 
tbe  following  years  bmught  a  great  increase  of  members,  while 
the  exiled  clergy  did  much  to  abate  the  tradilioual   prejudice 
Lagainsl  their  class.      A  report  to  the  Pnipagaoda  in  1804  mcn- 
^tions,    that   there   were   then   50,000  Roman  Catholics   in   tbe 
Northern  districi,  and  that   the   increase   in  Manchester  and 
l<ivcrpoot  had  been  very  marked;  while  yet  another  report  iu 
Vol.  166— JVtf.  331.  D  1814 
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1814  frnin  the  l^ndon  Oittrict  (exctuiiv«  of  the  Channel 
Island*)  ^ivvt  >!«  numbers  as  6)^,776,  with  7iS  churches  and  104 
priests;  twelve  cbapcis  and  31  priests  s^rrinj;  in  London  itself 
for  4y,S0O  lay  folks.  Tbe  chanpe  to  the  present  hierarchical 
system  of  a  Province,  with  one  Archbishop  and  twelve  (later 
fourteen)  suffiragnns.  Is  one  which  hail  been  contemplated  from 
the  first,  and  was  under  sp<^Tial  coniidemtion  at  Rome  from 
1840  to  1817,  when  Letters- Apostolic  and  briefs  creating 
dioceses  and  nominatinjc  their  bishops  were  actually  drawn  up, 
but  never  published.  The  disturbances  of  1848  delayed  fresh 
proceedings  till  September  29,  1850,  when  the  Leilers-Ap">- 
slolie  were  issued,  e«lnblislitng  the  new  hicrarrbv,  and  therewith 
abolishing  all  peculiar  ronsti  tut  ions,  privileges,  ami  customs, 
previously  existing  amongst  Knglish  Roman  Catholics,  that 
introducing  at  a  stroke  the  local  Roman  Rcelesiastical  Law^ 
which  bad  never  before  been  in  use  in  ibis  country. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  familiar  story  of  the  agitation 
tliDt  ensued,  culminating  in  that  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  of 
1851,  which  was  a  dead  letter  from  the  first,  and  was  repealed 
without  serious  remonstrance  twenty  venrt  after  its  enactment. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  tliat,  if  Pius  IX.  and  his  advis(^^s  \ulA 
bad  tact  and  practical  sagacity  enough  to  have  c-ommunicatcd 
with  the  English  Government  beforehand,  and  given  expiuia- 
tions  of  the  real  force  of  the  proceeding,  and  if  Cardinal  Wise- 
man had  worded  his  first  pastoral,  'from  outside  the  Flaminian 
Gale  At  Rome,'  in  a  less  turgid  fashion,  it  is  probable  that  as 
little  excitement  would  have  l>fen  causctl  by  the  advent  of  the 
bnuid-new  hierarrhy  as  was  shown  when  I^eo  XIII.  dealt  in  a 
like  manner  with  Scotlaitd  in  11^78,  and  merely  supplied  mat^ 
rial  for  a  few  minor  panigrapbs  in  the  newspapers.  Tbc 
Scottish  public,  though  not  supposed  deficient  in  Protestant 
feeling,  were  ns  unmoved  by  the  act  of  jurisdiction  involved  in 
piutitioning  their  country  into  dioceses  as  they  are  by  the  mapg 
to  be  seen  hung  up  nt  railway  stations,  wherein  the  island  of 
Great  Uritixin  is  treated  exclusively  as  an  arc*  containing  a 
ceitAin  number  of  depots  where  tlie  gotKls  of  a  particular  tea- 
dealing  firm  are  uo  sale. 

But  two  events  of  much  more  importance  in  their  effect  upon 
the  Roman  Church  in  England,  than  llie  mere  reoonstruction  of 
its  titular  status,  had  taken  place  between  the  erection  of  the 
eight  \'icAriales  in  1840  and  the  creation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province  in  1850.  One  of  these  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  Homeward  movement  of  a  powerful  section  of  the  Tractaiian 
school ;  but  the  other  lias  been  yet  weightier,  namely,  the  Tast 
Iriih  immigration  caused  by  the  famine  and  fever  of 
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^1t  was  thU,  (xT  more  than  all  other  causes  unilc<d,  which  ^ave 
'  that  impetus  to  the  increaM!  of  Komitn  Catlioliciim  in  Great 
Britain,  which  bos  been  noticeable  darinfr  the  last  fortj  years. 
The  total  dimiDUtion  of  population  in  Ireland  between  tfa« 
cenaut  periods  of  IS'll  and  18J$1  is  just  over  three  millions,  and 
considerable  numbers  have  emigraUd  in  tbe  six  sub»e<|ueDt 
years.  VVhen  those  who  are  known  to  have  ^onc  to  the  United  ' 
Scatrs,  Canada,  and  Atutralia,  arc  deducted  from  the  total,  some 
hundreils  of  thousands  arc  still  unaccounted  for,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  them.  According  to  the  last  census,  there 
were  domiciled  in  Great  Hritain  no  fewer  than  781,11*3  persons 
actually  born  io  Ireland,  lu  whom  must  be  added  (he  children 
born  here  of  Irish  parents  (usually  married  early  and  notably 
prolific)  crer  since  lt^41,  who  cannot  be  fewer  tlian  a  quarter  of 
a  million  more.  The  present  ratio  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land to  the  rest  of  the  population  is  78  per  cent.,  although 
admost  the  whole  diminution  by  famine,  fcTrr,  and  emigration, 
fell  upon  them  exclusively,  and  but  little  alTectcil  the  members 
of  other  religious  communions;  so  tliat  we  can  safely  compute 
not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  eleineut  in  Great 
Critain  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Adding, 
then,  children  bom  since  \^W  of  Irish  parents  in  England,  wc 
sfaali  get  over  a  million  due  to  this  one  element,  of  whom  eight 
hundred  tbooaand  at  least  arc  KoniaD  Catholics,  and  probably 
many  thousands  more.  Hut  the  rrry  highest  figure,  at  which 
»ny  rational  calculation  puts  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England 
and  Wales,  is  :i  uiillion  uiid  a  half.  Some  put  it  as  low  as  a 
m-illion,  hut  the  number  etlimated  by  the  '  Catholic  Directory  ' 
for  this  year  is  1,354,000.  The  addition  of  the  foreign 
Koman  Catholics  from  France,  Italy.  South  Germany,  &&, 
Tcaident  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  Irish  element,  nccounts  fur 
many  tlmusands  of  these,  and  proportionally  lessens  the  purely 
English  fa<;ti>r,  which  sn-ms  to  be  nt  most  half  a  million,  all 
told.  Two  questions  then  present  themselves  :  How  far  docs 
it  appear  that  this  iiumlicr  i<  the  result  of  proselvtism?  Does 
the  ratio  show  any  steady  increase  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
population  ? 

Very  little  success  was  achiered  by  the  Roman  missionaries 
in  the  reigna  of  ?llizabeth  and  James  1.,  chiefly  because  of  the 
ably  organized  ipy-system  that  penetrated  the  foreign  lemi- 
naries,  which  feil  the  Knglish  mission,  and  tracked  their 
emisaaries  along  every  step  of  their  mad.  With  the  marriage 
of  Charles  1.  to  a  Roman  Catholic  princess,  the  way  seemed  to 
be  opened  for  a  change  of  policy,  and  Gregorio  Panzanl  was 
acot  hilber  in  ItiS-f,  partly  to  appease  dissensions  amongst  tbe 
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Roman  Catholics  themsclrrs,  and  parlljr  to  n«gnciatc  trnni  of 
reanion  between  En^lnml  ami  Komr. 

Psnzani  madr  no  attempt  to  ileal  with  (he;  project  of  rccoa- 
riliation  till  he  lind  Wen  some  considerable  time  in  ICngtland, 
bcj'ond  a  private  oommunication  to  the  Queen  ;  but  in  Januarv 
lfi35  he  bad  an  interview  with  Secretary  Windebant:,  who 
proved  friendly  to  the  project,  and  nrocnred  for  him  an 
audience  of  the  Kinftt  ainisdy  inRuenced  by  Henrietta  Maria 
in  his  favour,  ami  tha>  more  than  courtenui  in  hit  rccrptioR 
of  the  envoy.  This  mn<l<^  \Vindcbank  holder,  am)  Panzanj 
reports  the  allegetl  reunion  to  be  thirsted  for  by  all  the 
mcKlcrate  men  in  Church  and  Slate,  saying  that  if  there  were 
neither  Jesuits  nor  Puritans  in  £nc;laDd  it  migbt  be  effected. 
Panzaoi  hereupon,  and  afterwards  also,  pressed  lor  a  decree  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  the  suspension  meuiwhile  of  the 
penal  laws — a  circumstance  which  throws  some  light  on  the 
earlier  proceedings  of  Jnine*  II.  fifty  years  subsequi^ntly.  The 
project  which  they  agreed  upon,  in  concert  with  the  Quet^n's  con- 
fessor, was  (o  establish  a  reciprocal  af^ncy  between  the  Court 
of  Rome  and  the  Queen,  by  means  of  which  cautious  experiments 
towards  reunion  might  be  made.  Something  had  been  done  in 
the  previous  year  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  an  accommodation, 
for  it  was  then  that  Nicolas  Davenport,  an  F^nglish  Franciscan, 
publislml,  under  his  monnslic  name  of  i'mncis4:na  a.  Sancta 
Clara,  a  tivntise  entitled  '  Deus,  Naiura,  Gnitia,'  when'in  he 
roinimixed  the  differences  between  the  Thirly-Nine  Articles 
and  accredited  Roman  doctrine  in  a  fashion  repealed  three 
centuries  later  in  the  more  famous  'Tract  XC  But  as  the 
reunion  scheme  was  not  sincerely  entertained  by  the  Roman 
Court,  whirl)  aimed  at  the  submission  and  subjection  of  England, 
not  at  it*  alliance  on  any  lenns  which  could  imply  independent 
rights,  Davenport's  treatise,  though  highly  praised  at  ihc  time 
l>y  several  theological  censors,  including  Jacques  Dreax,  a 
Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  strongly  disapproved  alihe  by  the 
English  Komnn  Catholirs  themselves  and  by  the  authorities  at 
Rome,  who  censured  it,  though  without  making  the  decree 
public,  and  summoned  the  author  to  come  and  dear  himself  of 
suspected  heresy.  This  be  was  far  too  cautious  to  do,  nffcring, 
however,  to  make  satisfaction  in  any  other  way,  and  plmdiog 
bodily  infirmity  as  his  excuse  for  disobeying  the  summons. 
But  the  Jesuits  were  determined  not  lo  let  the  mailer  rest  n&- 
this  fouting,  and  look  csrv  to  circulate  in  England  the  news  of 
the  oensun-  on  his  book  ;  and  though  he  published  an  Apol<^y 

for  it,  and  submitted   it  and   himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 

Pope,  yet  this  was  not  held  sufficient,  and  attempts  were  roade^ — 
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to  drive  him  out  of  Englan*!.  Tbe  report*,  made  b^-  Puixani 
and  b;  ibe  Qaecn's  conferaor  to  Canlinal  Barb^riiii,  reprMcnt 
tbr  Jesuits  as  coniiit  tiling  one  g7«al  objtacte  to  an^  reconcili- 
ation;  trhilc  an  equal  iliflicult}'  was  the  mioii^  Puritan  apirit 
preralciil  in  llir  counirv,  and  actively  maDifcMcd  in  the  House 
oTCominuns,  which  cnadc  it  untAfr  for  tbo«c  who  sympathized 
with  tbi!  idea  of  rvanion  to  disclose  thmr  scntiiiiGtits.  and 
obliged  lli«in  even  1»  put  the  penal  laws  af(nin*t  Koman 
Catholics  into  operation  to  avert  sucpicion  and  peril  from 
tbcmsclres.  The  plan  of  an  agency  went  so  far  that  the  King 
actually'  nominated  two  persons  in  succession  to  ad  for  the 
Quvffn,  who  had  been  selected  rather  than  himicif  as  the  chief 
person  to  conduct  the  ncgocintions,  not  only  bv  reason  of  her 
creed,  but  becnusA  the  laws  forbad  nil  diplomatic  relations  with 
Rome,  and  it  would  hare  been  highly  dangerous  for  Charles  to 
violate  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  bitttory  of  tbii 
aboiiirc  project  iu  detail,  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any 
mult  coming;  of  it,  short  of  unconditional  submission  on  the 
English  part,  appears  plainly  from  the  instructions  sent  to 
Pamuii  after  hr  had  rcparlrd  a  conference  he  had  held  with 
Montague,  Uisbup  of  Chichester,  one  of  the  chief  sympatliin^rs 
with  leunioa  projects.  He  is  directed  lo  aruid  particular 
cantrorersies,  and  not  to  specify  terms  of  communion,  but  to 
keep  to  generalities,  and  to  call  on  the  Anglican  bishops  and 
clergy  to  ciamine  the  motives  which  had  led  to  the  breach  with 
Rome,  and  as  they  must  find  that  tbc&e  were  human  and  un- 
warranlnblc,  it  would  then  be  their  duty  lo  come  forward  and 
sue  for  a  reconciliation.  When  they  had  done  so,  a  Court  of 
Jfidicature  might  be  eslablisbed  (o  pronounce  upon  particular 
tmiou;  while  tbe  Pope  would  make  no  unreasonable  demands, 
but  merely  claim  the  essentials  of  his  Primacy,  and  those  privi- 
leges annexed  thereto  jaiv  divino.  It  was  useless  to  discuss 
particular  points  of  controiersy,  not  only  because  such  debates 
had  hitherto  led  to  no  results,  hut  Ih-causc  '  it  was  never  the 
custom  of  tbe  Catholic  Church  to  admit  of  such  kinds  <if  dis- 
putes till  the  fundamental  point  of  u  supreme  judge  was  first 
settled,  for  then  other  matters  would  coroe  in  of  course,'  That 
i*  to  say,  the  only  view  of  a  reconciliation  admitted  at  Rome 
was  that  the  KnglisU  Church  should  first  confess  itself  to  have 
Wen  entirely  in  the  wrong,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  as  of  divine  right,  and  then  throw  itself  on  his  mercy  to 
prescribe  such  terms  lo  it  as  he  pleased. 

Many  individual  secessions  to  Rome  took  place  about  this 
^■le,  a  few  of  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Queen  and  her  chaplains,  and  some  more  lo  the  labours  of  tbe 
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missinnnry  Romnn  clngy ;  but  by  fnr  the  iftrgvtt  number  mt: 
be  niiribuiL-d  t»  mctinii  fmrn  tlie  violent  exoe««s  of  the  Puiitans 
in  OiukIi  and  Stale,  and  to  tbe  Keming  faitare  of  the  connter- 
movement,  of  which  Laud  was  the  originator  and  hi^ad.  Of 
coone  this  temper  of  despondency  was  much  stimatntrd  by  the 
fiiitber  progreat  of  crenis,  colminatin^,  so  far  aa  the  Cburcli  of 
England  was  concerned,  in  thr  judicial  munlcr  of  her  Primate, 
the  penal  prnbibitinn  of  her  liturgy,  the  orerthrow  of  her  polity, 
and  tliv  deprivation  o(  inure  than  scren  thousand  of  her  bene- 
ficed clergy.*  This  seemed  to  teach  waverert  unmiMakably, 
that  the  great  experiment  of  Anglicanism,  tbe  mainlenanct  of  a 
Church  which  should  be  Catholic  without  being  Papal,  bad 
miserably  failed  after  a  c«nttiry'a  trial,  and  that  there  was  no 
practical  altcmativc  between  tbe  Puritanism,  which  there  was  so 
much  TX»uon  to  driest,  nnd  thr  Kotnnn  Catholic  system,  to  which 
they  gare  a  not  surprising  prrlVrencr.  After  the  King's  execu- 
tion, and  the  Higlit  of  Knglish  loyalist*  abruad,  the  process  of 
conversion  was  carried  on  amongst  tlie  exiles  in  France,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  both  Church  and  State  there 
towards  the  refugee  Anglican  clergy  is  in  ignoble  contrast  with 
the  manner  in  which  England  more  than  a  century  later  treated 
the  French  clerical  exiles.  No  pains  were  spnreil  in  entice 
away  tlicir  flticks,  and  to  mnke  their  position  nntenablr,  and  the 
etmverts  procured  in  tliis  fashion  hail  of  course  some  influcace 
in  gaining  others  when  they  retuninl  to  Kngland  after  tbe 
Restoration.  The  impolicy  of  James  II.  efiectually  stopped 
this  movement,  and,  as  already  staled,  there  was  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  English  Roman  Catholics  during  tbe 
Revolution  era.  The  spiritual  languor  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, that  time  of  exhaustion  after  the  volcanic  religious  out- 
bursts of  tbe  prece<)ing  two  hundred  years,  extendnl  to  the 
Roman  Church  as  well  as  to  most  other  communions;  and 
rirlually  nothing  was  done  in  tbe  matter  of  airtive  proselytism 
by  the  Roman  body  in  i^ngland,  which  did  no  more  than 
hold  its  own,  save  in  so  fur  as  it  was  recruited  by  foreign  ini- 
migrants.  It  was  the  traditional  habit  of  tbe  old  hereditary 
Roman  Catholic  families  to  live  in  seclusion,  and  to  withdraw 
as  much  as  possible  from  public  notice — a  course  which  was  at 
first  dictated  by  policy,  as  tbe  best  mode  of  avoiding  the  inci- 
dence of  the  pl^nal  cKwle,  but  which  continued  as  matter  of  usage 


*  Tliera  fnu  no  K^iet  felt  in  ttam<?  at  thu  Puritan  Irlnmnh.  nnil  tlii-re  was 
OTon  joj  Ksprowd  at  tho  dosth  of  Land,  in  whrnut  polii^jr  iir  rusaittiiir  Itio 
liistoncal  bMu  and  contiDiulj  or  the  Cliamli  tit  Kofjloiiil  ainiiul  ilm  ZiuiikUi- 
Oslnniem  which  be  tmrad  provniiiit.  fur  more  dnn^r  to  ttiu  noman  claims  lasc> 
froni  on;  oibn  iimrti-r  wsu  wvm  k>  riUt. 
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long  aJWr  ihc  <)Uubi?  or  repeal  of  the  oppressive  ttatalet  liail 
mode  it  suprrtlanut,  so  that  the  exUtencc  ol  sacti  a  bodj  was  all 
bot  forgotten  lijr  ibi!  general  public 

Xhe   tolerance  and   senu!    of  jniticr,  which  parllj  lift  the 
eightemili  century  iibuvc  iIk-  otticTwi*«  low  moral  ffstimatcj^it 
merita,  in  prepsrioK  lb«  way  Tor  tbc  abulitiun  of  llic  penal  ckIc, 
did    more  lo  encourage    a    relatively   friendly  feeling   luwanls 
Roman  Catholicism  than  all  the  arguments  of  theologians  ;  and 
tbc  matketl  disinclination  of  tb«  time  lor  positive  dogma  look 
in  most  casrs  the  fonn  of  overlooking  the  points  in  controversy 
with  KoiDo  as  virtually  obsolete  sprcul.ilions,  with  no  practical 
bearing  whatever.     Then!  was  more  than  a  touch  of  contempt 
■a  this  view  of  the  matter,  but   it  was  fret'  frtmi  the  quality  of 
hatted,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  diteussiuu   of  the  theolo- 
gical as  well  as  itie  polilicul  aspects  of  the  question.     Of  course 
it    was    inevitable    that    controversy    should    wake   anew,    and 
accordingly  wo  find  apologetic  and  polemical  trratisea  beginning 
to  appear  on  the  Roman  ( Intholic  atde ;  the  most  noteworthy  of 
which  are  Beringtan  and  Kirk's  'The  Faith  of  Cialholics  ooo- 
Crmed  by  Scriplurr,  and  atlEsted   by  the   Fathers  of  the   First 
Five  Centuries  uf  the  Cliurch,'  Limdon,  1?*13  ;  the  '  Letters  to  a 
Piebendary,'  London,  1800,    and  'The  l^nd  of  Relij^iuus  Con- 
troversy,' l^ndon,  1818,  both  by    Dr.  John   i^iiluer.  Bishop  of 
Caatahala  in  partibiu,  and   Vicar    Apostolic    of  the    MidtaDd 
district  from  1803  till  his  death  in  1826.     Berington  and  Kirk's 
book  is  a  moderate,  and  indecil  a  minimize<l,  statement  <jf  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  containing  matter  likely  to  have  led  to  it* 
being  put  on  the  Index,  had  it  first  appeared  under  Pius  IX. ; 
while  Miloer's  two  books,  both  able  and  allesling  much  reading, 
are  quite  untnistworlhy  and  disingenaous.     But  they  did  effec- 
tive work  in  their  day,  and  assisted  in  bringing  about  soma  of 
tbc  straggling  conversions  which  then  took  place;  osprcially  as 
the  Anglican  clergy,  long  disused  to  controversy,  were  not  pre- 
d  with  prompt  and  cogent  repttrs  to  .Milner's  sophisms  and 
'Aisuuotations.     To  ihii  pi-riod  also  iMrlungs  a  book  written  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  interest  and,  it  was  said  at  ibe  time,  for 
Roman    Caihulie    pay,  Cobbett's    'History    of  the    Protestant 
Reformation,'  London,  1810,  a  coarse  and  clever  impeachment 
of  that  movement,  dwelling  exclusively  on  its  seamy  side,  and 
so  producing  a  mere  travesty  of  history,  but  tliat  in  a  telling, 
incisive  fashion,  which  made  it  a  useful  weapon  in  the  hands 
for  which  it  vrac  forged.     Contmiiwise,  ihe  evidence  collected 
by   ibe   Pariinmentary    Committee    appointed    to    ventilate  the 
question  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  especially  that 
tendered  by  Bishop   Doyle,  by  its  consistent   repudiation  of 
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UltrnmontaiiE  uptnii>ns  fram  »ll  sidt-f,  Iciiilet!  to  allftv  mucb  of 
the  diilikv  and  dUtruM  wilb  which  the  measure  was  KfiAided, 
and  («  convey  a  tta  more  favourable  impression  of  Kooiui 
Calbulicisra  as  a  workiDf;  ivligious  svstum  than  had  prevjoniljr 
been  current,  so  (hat  ti)c  Koman  attack  on  the  Church  (>f 
Eogiland  and  defence  of  tlir  Lntin  Church  came  ■imultaneoualy 
before  ibe  public,  xml  inM-RsIlily  afTeclt^l  popular  fe«lin^. 

The  actual  pnttage  of  the  Kmancipatiun  Act  had  little  visible 
eflect  on  l)ie  Anglo-Roman  lailv,  save  tbai  it  tended  to  relax 
ihic  leclution  in  which  they  had  been  living ;  but  its  indirect 
effects  were  of  a  momentous  kind.  The  rbanf^e,  which  tb«  Act 
bTOUf;ht  about  in  the  political  condition  of  Ireland,  thruat  the 
question  of  the  Established  C'hurch  forward  as  a  Komnn  (Catholic 
grierance,  and  induced  politicians  there  to  devise  means  of 
satisfying  the  complainants  without  arousing  a  more  formidable 
counter- agitation  in  Kngland.  And  one  meastue  framed  fo^^ 
this  end  was  (be  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act,  8  and  4  Wili^| 
liam  IV'.  c,  37,  a  voluuiinous  statute  of  167  sections,  whosc^^ 
main  prorisions  were  the  suppression  of  two  archbishoprics  and 
ten  bishoprics,  with  a  wholesale  redistribution  of  rcctesiasliral 
revenues.  This  statute  was  the  immediately-  proximnlr  cause  of 
the  Tractarian  movt-ment,  destined  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  communicate  a  new  energjr  (o 
An^lo-Ilomanism  also.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  Oxford 
movement,  the  line  taken  uu  br  its  leaders,  pnrlly  throuj^h  tbe 
influence  of  the  late  Sir  William  Palmer,  incomparablr  the 
best  scientific  theologian  amon);st  ihcm,  was  virtually  that  of 
ihc  greater  Sicwart  divines,  and  definitely  non-Roman.  But  as 
time  went  on,  this  li^mper  changed  in  the  case  of  many,  not  only 
because  further  siutly  convinceil  them  (hat  mucJi  of  tbe  traili* 
tiooal  polemic  against  Romanism  was  distorted  and  iodefen* 
■iblr,  but  because  the  suspicion  and  hostilily  aroused  ajcaiast 
themselves  for  innovatinf;  ujran  the  prevalent  forms  of  religions 
opinion,  and  rather  encouraged  than  checked  by  those  in  autho- 
rity, ]>ersuadcd  them  that  their  choice  lay  between  voluntary 
secession  from  the  Church  of  Kngland  and  involuntary  cstrusioa 
from  it ;  and,  above  all,  because  they  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
faults  and  Bhorlcomings  of  the  system  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  and  especially  outraged  by  the  Ciorham  Judgment  of 
1850,  which  they  thought  committed  the  Cliurch.  And  (hcy 
were  not  at  all  aware  of  defects  in  the  Roman  Church,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  compare  them,  and  especially  to  discover  what  amongst 
the  evils  on  either  part  are  accidental  and  remediable,  and  what 
arc  integral  portions  of  the  system  itself,  and  thus  practlc»lly 
without  remedy.     Thus  there  were,  besides  single  cunreraioiu 
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♦o  the  Ruman  Cliun-h  from  lime  to  time,  tiro  fiTCkt  tides  of 
secession  which  citrrinl  awny  innnir  rlergvitinn  ni  ability  nn<] 
position,  not  a  few  of  nhiiin  look  orders  in  tin-  (Jtiutc:ii  of  Home, 
and  Ix-came  aclivo  in  ptnselytiiing  for  llicir  new  cummuniun. 
The  names  of  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manniofj:,  Frvderick 
Oakclcj,  William  Dodsnorth,  Frederick  William  l-'aber,  Edward 
Cuwall,  William  Mnskell,  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  William 
Palmer  of  Mnsdnlen,  Tliomns  Ilnrpcr,  William  Oeorpe  Ward, 
aad  Tliomiix  Willinm  Allies,  nill  nt  once  or^ur  tn  those  whose 
Kiemorir  keep*  rcfonl  ol'  the  moTemont ;  and  there  were  several  of 
leas  note,  but  uf  more  lh:in  rei|ieelahle  abilities,  and  iiifluentini 
in  their  spheres,  who  took  the  same  step,  followed  by  not  a  few 
layin«n  of  scarcely  inferior  mark.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Acccsaion  of  these  recruits  to  the  Roman  cause  had  much  to  do 
with  the  fctlin^  tip  of  the  new  Anf>Io-Koman  biciBrchy  in  1850; 
and  a*  fmm  .-tlmoBt  exnelly  that  time  the  poliry  of  the  HoiOUl 
Calholie  authorities  in  this  country  was  rhanged  from  the  passive 
and  quiescent  attitude,  ndopteal  from  the  Kevolulion  onwards, 
into  a  militant  and  aggressive  demonstration  against  the  Church 
of  England,  the  popular  phrase  of  the  time,  *  I'upal  Aggression,' 
did  after  all  roughly,  hut  not  unfairly,  describe  the  fact.  I-'tubi 
lt$50,  then,  the  An^hi-Roman  Church  entered  on  a  new  phase 
of  its  existence,  reviving,  under  changed  conditions,  and  with 
macfa  diminished  risks,  the  polemical  efforts  of  KlixalxMh's  and 
J«mes  l.'s  dnys. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  coarse  of  its  action  during  the  sub- 
•M|Uent  period,  and  what  ilegrec  of  success  can  it  claim  to  have 
acbiercd  so  far,  or  reasonably  look  forward  to  as  yet  in  ibc 
fatnre?  From  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  earlier 
fortunes  of  the  Roman  mission  in  England  since  the  breach  of 
communion,  it  appears  that  the  foreign-bred  missioncrs  have 
ocrer  even  seemed  to  succeed  in  making  any  impression  on  the 
nation  at  large,  however  acceptably  they  might  minister  to  their 
ro-rel!gionists.  Any  success  that  is  discernible  must  be  utiri* 
buted  indivisibly  to  men  who  had  been  educated  in  English 
schools  and  Universities,  and  who  had  also  been,  for  the  most 
part,  members  of  the  reformed  Church  of  England.  Further,  only 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  clerical  and  other  educated  converts 
during  the  period  184H-1851  was  obtaine*!  by  Roman  prose- 
Ijlism  :  nearly  the  whole  number  consisting  of  such  as  had 
worked  oat  the  problem  themselves  first,  and  then,  either  by 
using  with  others  tbe  arguments  which  had  conrinced  them- 
selves, or  by  the  mere  fori-e  of  their  personal  influence,  indnced 
(bem  to  cnpv  their  example. 

An  inquiry,  then,  into  the  later  fortunes  of  the  Anglo-Roman 
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communion  is,  for  nil  pra«rtit-jil  purp<)«*'it,  nn  inquiry  into 
annaU  of  thrconvrit  element onlv,  wIiuvl-  intvllcsrtuAl  prcpiindrr- 
itncv  iini<»ng*t  their  (.it-nOi^iunisU  i*  *ufTii-'i«oi!y  attMed  to  tl 
outer    public  bj  ifae   fact,  ttutt  the  Iwo  Roman  di|;iuUries 
liigbvst  rank  in  England  st  tbis  moment  uv  both  of  tbem  con- 
verts. 

The  qurstions,  thrn,  which  prc«cnt  themselres  for  salation 
are  thrsc : 

1.  How  f»r  dirl  the  convort  morcinent  deplete  th<»  Church  of 
Knglttnil's  energy,  bj  draining  it  uf  eminent  cleigjmeD  kbA 
laymen  ? 

2.  Has  this  draining  process  been  sustained  in  the  period 
since  1851,  notably  in  respect  of  tbe  mental  power*  and  acqui 
ments  of  the  convent? 

3.  Has  the  energy  withdrawn  from  the  Chnrch  of  Engl 
been  cflectirely  iransrcrret]  to  the  Church  of  Komc,  and  sprcin: 
in  such  »  manner  ns  the  creation  of  an  Anglo-Koman  UlcrAture, 
capable  of  holding  its  own  in  comparison  with  the  Church  of 
England  literature,  and  in  removing  the  note  of  want  of  culture? 

4.  What  ifl  the  actual  progress  made  by  the  Roman  Chnrdk 
in  the  nation  at  large? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  secessions  have  been  largely  exnpgernted  by 
tradition,  mi  sap  prehension,  and  the  alMrnre  of  tletaited  infor* 
mation.  And  this  mistake  was  worked  assiduously  by  pros«ly- 
lixers,  who  utilised  it  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  impression 
of  their  extraordinary  successes  amongst  the  educated  classes, 
and  thereby  persuading  unwary  persons  to  follow  so  wide-set  an 
example.  Hut  the  capital  mistake  of  abandoning  generalities 
for  particulars  was  miule  about  ten  years  ago  in  the  '  Whitehall 
Kevicw/  which  publixhcd  wcurk  by  week  for  some  time  a  list  of 
*  Rome's  Recruits'  amongst  the  clergy  and  educated  laity  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  movement.  This  was  reprinted  in 
an  enlarged  form  in  1HI54,  with  the  new  title  of  '  Converts 
to  Rome :  a  List  of  over  three  thousand  Protestants  who  have 
become  Roman  Catholics  since  the  Commencement  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.'  But  as  in  this  later  shape  it  scours  all  over 
the  world,  and  embrnces  Kussinns,  (leminns,  and  Americans  in 
its  surrey,  be-sides  d<!aling  with  forty  years  before  tlie  first 
Oxonian  secession,  it  is  less  useful  for  the  present  purpose  than 
theoriginu]  lists,  which  were  confined  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  Anglicans.  It 
will  suflicr,  therefore,  to  quote  from  them,  merely  supplementing 
them  with  a  few  figures  from  the  later  issue. 

It  should   be  prrmise«l  that   whatever   errors,    accidental    or 
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otb^rirUe,  may  be  deteclml  in  th?»e  lists,  t\\ey  nrc  mtirrtj-  free 
from  un<lvritatemeat.  Tlivre  are  nainM  iniertnl  whicli  liftvc 
no  bosiiipss  there,  and  some  names  of  little  children  arc  ceC 
down  fts  though  they  were  wlults;  but  no  name  hat  been  left 
out  that  coald  be  got  hold  of,  and  the  bamblest  claim  to  cocial 
position,  such  as  kinship  to  an  attorney,  hu  hc«n  held  suiliaent 
for  tulmission  to  the  honnars  of  the  list 

The  total  enumi-r.-tted  in  1878  was  335  clergymen,  765 
laymen,  and  71G  ladies.  Since  that  time  some  ten  or  a  doxen 
more  clerg>ymen  have  seceded,  und  perhaps  at  many  layfolks 
as  will  bring  the  total  of  clergy  and  laity  up  to  1900,  about  aa 
m&Dy  as  could  be  got  into  the  one  cborcb  of  St.  MartinVin- 
tb^rields ;  while,  Jrom  another  basis  of  calculation,  the  clergy 
are  aboat  six  months'  supply,  three  hundred  and  fifty  being 
about  the  average  numbrr  ordained  in  half  of  each  year,  and 
are  cuiuidembly  less  than  one  per  cenL  of  the  whole  Knglish 
clergy  durin||[  the  time  covered.  Comparing  this  total  of  1900 
with  the  2071  Rowan  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  Great  Britain, 
without  taking  account  of  the  many  hundred  members  of 
Roman  Catholic  religious  orders,  also  engaged  direcUr  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  work  of  proiclytism,  the  results  are  dispropor- 
tionately  smnll,  yielding  only  n  frAciion  of  a  convert  to  each 
of  their  Kinincnces,  (iraces,  lordships,  and  reverences  during 
GAv-four  years  of  unn-.tsing  effort. 

If  we  look,  however,  to  the  jiersonal  equations  of  ihe  teceders, 
tbo  survey  is  more  flattering  to  the  Roman  cauBe,  yet  Jar  less 
so  than  has  been  often  supposed.  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  derical  converts  have  been  named  already,  and  there  arc 
but  few  to  put  even  npproxiinniely  near  tliem.  Dr.  Northootc, 
Mr.  H.  \.  Oxenham.  Sir.  J.  H.  .Morri*.  .Mr.  II.  J.  Coleridge, 
Mr.  William  H.  Ariderdon,  I*rov4>st  Fortescue,  Mr.  Joseph  Ste- 
TeasoD,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Dalgaims,  pretty  nearly  exhaust  the 
reoonL  Of  notable  laymen,  law  gives  Mr.  James  R.  Mope 
Scott,  a  grandaon  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Mr. 
Badrley,  and  Serjeant  Bellasis  ;  science  contriliutt^  Professors 
Pepper  atifl  Barif ;  art,  Augustus  Welby  Fugin  and  Mr.  .].  K. 
Herbert;  scholnrthip,  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley  and  Mr.  I.e  I'ageKenuuf ; 
diplomacy.  Lord  Lyons  (?)  ;  politic*.  Lord  Ripon,  Lord  Emly^ 
and  Matthew  Uiggin*  ('Jacob  Omnium');  literature,  )lr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  Mr,  Coventry  Palmore,  Mr.  Kenclm  H.  Digby, 
Mr.  James  Oieofoid,  and  Mr.  James  Grant.  The  entire  number 
of  convert  names,  which  a  well-informed  man  of  middle  age 
would  recognize  without  effort,  as  being  of  some  mark  liefore 
or  after  their  srcrssion,  is  only  about  sixty,  while  of  even  them 
Canlina)  Xewman  alone  stands  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  by 
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far  llie  greater  narober  acbievej  no  more  than  a  mccet  iTcttintc. 
Without  at  all  ifekin^  to  deprvcialc  the  mcriu  which  msi/ 
jusll  V  be  attribulTil  to  them,  or  to  dispute  the  lou  of  confidrncr, 
of  prestige,  am)  of  jmincdiatcl}-  arailablo  power,  which  befd 
the  ChuTxrh  of  Knglnnd  hy  rcocon  of  their  change  of  allegiance, 
the  fact*  reiiiaiit,  thiit  the  blow  wai  rather  alarming  ttuo 
terlouxly  dangerous  ;  that  the  recovvrv  from  it  waa  speedy  and 
lliorougb,  as  evidenced  bj  the  continuous  process  of  revivifica- 
tion and  bracinjf  which  has  been  goinj^  on  uninlenupledly  for 
the  last  thirty-six  years  in  every  part  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  secedcrs  can  be  held  to^_ 
point  a  moral  against  the  Church  nf  Kngian<),  the  charge  caa^f 
be  crushinjily  retorted  by  reference  to  the  eminent  men  drivea^^ 
out  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  Vatican  Council,  collectively 
far  more  numerous  and  individually  more  dislioKuished,  even 
Cardinal  Newman  himself  not  more  than  et|ualling  Dr.  Von 
Dbllingrr  in  mental  power,  and  not  to  much  as  approaching 
him  in  theological  anil  general  erudition.  Their  is  one  ver}' 
curious  fact  in  connexion  witli  the  clerical  sticctlers,  which  baa 
received  less  attention  than  it  deserves:  that  no  Biblical  scholar 
— that  is  to  say,  no  one  whose  speciality  was  the  critical  or 
ezegetical  study  of  Scripture,  or  who  has  contributed  anything 
of  value  to  expositions  and  commcnlarie*  on  any  of  its  books 
— is  nrckimed  amongst  thrm.  ^H 

The  sectmd  Inquiry  results  in   finding  that,  instead  o(  th^B 
Koesiionist  movement  acquiring  additional  momentum  with  the 
progre»  of  lime,  it  suddenly  and   steadily  slackened,  and  haa 
never  aliown  any  tendency    towards    recovery.     Many   of   the 
earlier  and  more  important  secessions  esempliiied  the  old    fable 
i>f  the  ewe,  which    warned   her  lamb  af^ainst  the  leopard,  de- 
sciihiog  it  as  a  beast  of  the  most  hideous  aspect,  and  the  lamb, 
quite  unable  to  recognise  the  portrait  in  the  beautiful  creatures- 
it  saw  a  little  later,  went  canfulingly  up  to  it,  and  was  instantlj^^ 
slain  and  devoured.     The  converts  had  been  reared  in  a  No«^^ 
Popeiy  tradition  of  the  most  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  cha- 
racter ;  they  had  been  taught  that  there  was  nothing  good  in 
Home,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  ditTer  too  completely 
from  it;  so,  when  they  gtadunlly  found  out  what  a  dissimilar 
way  there  is  of  viewing  the  facts,  wlicn  they  learnt  smnething^— 
of  tlie  ascetic,  the  diaritable,  the  devotional,  the  misKi»nar<ri^| 
the  literary,  aspects  of  Roman  Catholicism  on  its  nobler  side,  it^ 
is  little  wonder  that  they  made  haste  to  abandon  their  old  pre- 
judices,   sod    took    for  granted   that  every  charge  against    the 
mighty  Latin  Church  was  as   baseless  as  those  whose  unteoa- 
bility    they    had    ascertained.      Their    altitude,    accordingly, 
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towarda  tbeir  old  •ssAcialn  recnlU  the  speech  of  Mnscs  to 
Hobftb:  'Come  thou  with  u*,  ftnd  we  will  do  thee  good.'  It 
might  well  have  hm-a  espcclcd  thai,  when  they  had  completed 
their  journey,  anil  had  nhanged  their  langua^  into  that  of 
JoH^ph  to  hi*  father  anil  briilhtr*,  inviting  their  frtrnd*  to  come 
into  (he  plt^nty  and  pniigxtrity  »l  Kgypt  out  of  the  fnmine  and 
misery  of  Canaan,  a  still  greater  number  would  listrn  and 
comply,  that  increased  familiarity  with  Roman  Catholicism 
would  develop  and  make  permanent  that  attractive  jwwer 
which  it  had  exercised  upon  themselves  on  their  first  discovery 
of  its  merits.  But  the  fact  has  not  l>pen  so,  and  few  things  are 
more  notiri-nhle  and  less  di>put.ih]c!  than  the  deterioration  of 
quality  amongst  the  converts  fur  thirty  years  [last,  as  compnrctl 
with  tbeir  precursors.  It  is  speaking  well  within  bounds  to 
say,  that  not  five  have  seceded  in  that  time  whose  departure 
prodoeed  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  the  surface;  and  the  \atican 
decrees  of  1870,  by  raising  a  plain  ami  distinct  issue  which 
every  man  competent  to  form  an  intdligeni  "pinion  on  the 
matter  knows  to  \iv  alixolutcly  incapiibli^  uf  h»n(!st  defence,  hnvo 
further  lowered  the  slamlard,  so  that  none  but  intellectual  nr 
moral  cripples  have  ciren  in  their  submission  since,  as  little 
gain  (o  the  Church  of  Kome  as  lo«s  to  the  Church  of  England, 
If  the  Jesuits  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  the  \'^attcan 
decrees  passed  in  1870,  hut  hwl  waited  a  few  years.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  tliat  tlw  stampede,  which  folloiveil  upon  the  (lorham 
Judgment,  mti^ht  have  been  repeated  on  a  fur  largi^r  sc.ile  under 
the  still  more  serious  provocatiun  of  the  Public  Worship  Regu- 
lation Act  of  1874,  intended  to  enforce  the  Privy  Council 
findings  in  the  Mackonochic  and  Purchas  cases,  and  to  drive 
the  advanced  High  Church  Khnol  out  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  paint  of  fact,  the  Komnn  Catholic  ratio  of  population  here 
rose  markedly  just  then,  anil  indicnies  what  might  have  occurred, 
if  the  door  had  nut  been  shut  and  barred  by  the  Infallibility 
dogma. 

As  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  convert  element  upon 
Anglo-Homanism,  the  results  are  scarcely  what  might  have  been 
looked  for.  The  old  school  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  largely 
trained  in  France,  had  no  little  of  Galilean  independence,  and 
symUilized  with  Bossuet  rather  than  with  Beltamiine.  They 
had  no  width  of  culturr-,  though  ihf^y  had  a  sprinkling  of  learned 
men,  such  ns  Lingard,  Ueriuglon,  and  Milner  .imong  them  ;  they 
wer«  provincialized  and  often  unreliued,  but  tbeir  type  of 
Roman  Catholicism  was  in  the  main  moderate,  robust,  and 
maaly,  free  from  sentimentality  and  hysterics,  and  commend- 
ably  so  from  bigotry  ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  if  they  did  nothing 
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rl«c,  they  lived  on  friendlj  term>  wilh  tbelr  Anglicsn  nc 
Wurs,  and  tau^bt  wholnome  monilitjr  in  an  uld-fiuhioaed  way. 
VVbal  might  fairly  Lave  been  looked  for  was  that  th«  clerical 
converts,  coming  from  a  higher  Btratum  of  tociety,  poKseswd  of 
a  wider  and  more  librrnl  culture,  and  above  all,  baring  nccot- 
sarily  become  tuxiuainlcd  with  two  aides  of  the  qacstumc 
bctwn-n  Kome  and  Kngland,  while  the  scminAricI  clergy  have 
never  been  permitted  ti>  know  of  more  than  one,  wouhl  have 
simply  lifted  tlie  whole  Anglo-Roman  cleriail  body  into 
a  higher  atmosphere,  would  have  maintained  all  that  was 
bealthiest  and  most  genuinely  English  in  ibeir  leaching  anil 
methods,  and  would  have  enlarged  their  range,  so  as  to  make 
them  better  able  to  drni,  as  preachers,  as  confessoTs.  and  as  dirrc- 
loTS,  with  tile  more  caltivated  class  which  the  convert  laily,  as 
compated  with  tlie  hereditary  Uomnn  Catholics,  represented. 
la  point  of  fact,  little  or  nothing  of  this  pmgramme  was  so 
much  as  ouiHned.  The  majority  of  the  clerical  converts,  bowing 
to  the  usual  taw  of  reaction,  adopted  the  extieme  Ultrainon- 
tanism  of  Italy  and  of  the  modem  French  clergy,  rather  than 
the  healthier  type  of  German  or  the  elder  French  Catholic- 
iim,  and  set  themselves  anlently  to  Italianize  the  Anglo-Roman 
Church  in  every  manner,  doctrinal,  disciplinary,  devotional,  awl 
artistic.  The  head-quarters  of  this  new  departure  (ilrscribed  hy 
Bishop  Dupnnloup  of  Ork-ans  as  'Romanism  gi>ne  mad')  was 
the  Broinptoa  Oratory,  under  the  headship  of  Frederick  William 
Faher— a  graceful  poet,  but  a  man  of  little  judgment,  learning, 
or  mental  balance,*  Cardinal  Wiseman,  an  eminent  tcholaraiM 
nn  astute  controversialist,  was  not  a  very  acttrc  ruler,  and  did 
ni>t  furth<:r  this  programme  so  much  as  might  be  expected  ;  bvt 
when  Cardinal  iManning  was  forced  upon  the  Roman  clergy  of 
the  titular  arcb-diucese  against  their  will,  aud  in  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  claims  of  ArcLbtshup  Krrington,  who  had  been 
oouljutor  to  Cardinal  VViseman  with  right  of  succession,  the 
Ultramontane  movement  was  pushed  on  vigorously,  and  that, 
!n  several  ways,  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  native  achool  of 
Roman  Catholics,  who  have  never  heartily  welcomed  cither  tbe 
men  or  the  roeiisures  of  the  imported  system.  How  those  in  a 
somewhat  humbler  rank  of  society  viewed  Hie  new  departoTB 
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Ju'on  doclcQt  en  ttitab^pot  jiritro  dv  I'Onlciro  dc  LoiuJret,  lo  pbmx  H  di^na 
'.  TahfT,  ilunf  ua  dbooun  luUtoltf:   Dt  la  dileoUon  au  Pape.    Chncan  ]    ^ 
T^rifler.    Qui  <   vcdl^  ec  quo  do  nVDU^lca  noos  ^leorunt  eomaie  4iuit  le 
CltfiitualHije !    lie  ttouvc  M"  IVvhjnc  d'OrUtos  bioa  dtvs,  loiMu'lI  nan- 
Bitmaitilmi  inteiui  ttMu  incptc  rt  cournblv  I«Ddon«'.     C'nA  I'odltiu  lu^uo 
Cliri*tlaiii«iiic.      CmA  H  mtprli  do   rKvanKila   ol   ilo  Mnlw-tWynMir  Jj 
<Thri(i.'~P.  OMtry,  Ttaltiiuw  LHtie  k  M*  Dtchampt,  §  TI. 
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wiKf  be  (old  in  tut  &n«cdote  derired  from  tlie  late  Cuioa  Tliomas 
Frederick  Simmons,  rector  of  Dallon  Holme,  n«ar  Hull,  a  p«rt 
of  Vorkibirc  where  there  ur  maov  old  Roman  Catholic  families 
tettled.  The  Roman  clergy  in  this  district  were  ol'  an  old- 
faahioned,  cMV-going  type,  on  the-  best  possible  terms  with  their 
Anglicnn  tu'ighl>()urc,  and  willing  to  accept  tlii^  hospiinlity 
o&red  to  theni  bv  tlieir  flockt,  with  whom  they  mixed  freely  in 
socinl  intercoune,  making  no  display  of  either  exclusivefiess  or 
asceiiciam.  Under  the  new  regime,  tbu  was  re^nled  as 
'  disedifving,'  and  a  change  waa  resolved  upon.  Accordinifly, 
on  (be  de-ath  of  one  of  the  oI<)cr  clergy,  a  fterv  zealot  of  the  last 
btaod-new  Itnlian  p-ittern  wnt  sent  m  fill  his  place,  and  began 
bis  reforma  with  nil  the  energy  of  a  new  broom.  Probably 
enough,  «>me  of  the  changes  be  intrufluced  may  bare  lieen 
de*irahle  corrections  of  former  laxity,  but  be  prored  to  be  inter- 
fering and  dictatorial,  makin};  demands  upon  his  flock  to  which 
iLty  bad  been  cjuite  unaccustomed,  and  inaitting  upon  tbeir 
nbmis^ion  to  all  his  directions.  Accordingly,  they  conrened  a 
meeting,  ami  drew  np  »  mund-robin  addressed  to  the  Romnn 
Cntbolic  Bishop,  informing  him  that  if  he  did  not  rrmuTc  thai 
*  Pasryite,'  and  send  them  a  priest  more  like  him  llicy  had  lost, 
they  would  all  join  the  Church  (sic). 

U  might  haTe  been  thought  that  Cardinal  Mewman,  who  has 
lecorded  his  dislike  of  some  of  tlie  modern  hysterical  culls, 
describing  them  as  'like  a  bad  drcam,'  and  who  also  once 
Tepudiat"!  the  loose  morality  of  Liguori  (though  before 
Pius  IX.  gave  it  the  high  authoritative  sanction  involved  in 
proclaiming  Liguori  a  'Doctor  of  the  C'burrh '),  would  have 
ilone  something  to  cheek  this  indiscreet  mode  of  action,  bat 
various  reasons  prevented  it.  On  the  one  band,  he  was  in 
some  sense  committed  to  the  Italian  p^uly.  not  only  by  (he 
acerhity  of  the  attacks  be  made  upon  the  Church  he  bad 
quitted  (in  bis  'Loss  and  Gain,  'Anglican  Difliculties,' 
and  other  writings  of  that  time  and  stamp),  but  by  his  having 
ntlacbed  bimself  to  such  a.  hyper-Italian  society  as  the 
Oraturians,  though  the  instjlation  he  has  long  governed  at 
I'Idgbaston  has  never  won  the  unenviable  reputation  which 
clings  to  its  Brompton  sister.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
himisclf  treated  viituully  as  a  sutpect,  and  kept  steadily  in  the 
bsckgnmnd,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  not  only 
because  that  feeble-minded  PonlifT  was  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating bis  merits,  but  because  he  had  active  unfriends  in 
positions  of  influence;  and  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes 
know  of  an  incident  affecting  bim  which  minutely  recalls  the 
story  of  the  Countess  of  Xoltingham  and  Essex's  ring.     N9 
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protest'whictt  be  could  bxve  made  would  have  been  heeded  ; 
the  only  probable  result  would  bave  been  some  censarcnpon  biin- 
•olf,  more  or  less  severe,  which  he  canuot  bo  bUmcd  for  declining 
to  inritc.  But  one  consrauence  of  the  Italianizing  inoTement 
U,  thnl  the  Anglo-Roman  Church  has  been  once  more  put  a« 
elTeetivelr  out  of  touch  with  the  nation  lu  it  w.is  whnn  it  drew 
itt  cler^j  from  foreign  *i'ininar!es  alone,  fur  tlic  mere  geo- 
^trapbioal  jMwition  of  a  train inKH»>lle}ce  within  the  Hmiu  of 
England  will  not  correct  the  influence  of  Italian  methods  in  in 
management,  and  of  an  Italian  system  awaiting  Its  studcnia  after 
their  ordination.  Apart  from  such  a  considrrBtion,  a  pcruaal  t^ 
the  roll  of  I'rimts  of  Great  Kriiain  in  the  'Catholic  Dirrctorv' 
(bow*  an  enurmous  percentage  of  Irish  and  foreign  naraes, 
attesting  their  i^sotic  character.  The  letter  O  is  of  course  not 
a  fair  one  to  take-  as  an  avera^  example,  but  none  the  less  it 
is  noticeable  that  there  are  only  twelve  presumably  En^ish 
surnames  in  the  hundred  and  thirty  classed  under  it.  The 
letter  K  is  a  much  more  faroarable  one,  but  of  the  hundred 
and  sixteen  names  under  it,  forty  are  certainly  Irish  or  foreign, 
and  in  all  prolMihility  almost  n%  inanv  morr,  whose:  nationality 
is  not  indicated  by  their  forms. 

As  regards  the  litc^rary  aspect  of  the  matter,  there  is  little- 
actirity  to  be  recorded  on  the  part  of  Anglo-Romans,  new  or 
old.  Cardinal  Newman,  in  the  preface  to  bis  *  Discourses  on 
the  Idea  of  a  Unirersity,'  has  eloquently  apologized  for  the 
lack  of  culture,  which  he  Admits  and  laments  as  prcralent 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Uniicil  Kingdom,  saying 
that  'nibbed,  oppressed,  and  thrust  aside,  they  liare  not  been 
jn  a  condition  for  centuries  to  attempt  the  sort  of  education 
which  is  necessary  for  the  man  of  the  world,  (he  statesman, 
the  landholder,  or  the  opulent  gentleman.'  There  is  enough 
truth  in  this  pica  to  make  harsh  criticism  of  the  scanty 
lilcrnturn  of  the  older  Anglo-Roman  l>ody  essentially  unjust  ; 
rather  the  high  <|ualily  of  some  of  it  merits  rxcrplional  com- 
mendation, iiaving  regard  to  the  di  sad  vantages  under  whicb 
its  authors  laboured.  Dut  Cardinal  Kenman  might  have  ailded 
another  chiss  to  his  list  of  those  whom  Roman  Catholics  fall 
lo  educate  adequately,  and  that  is  their  own  clergy.  On« 
result  of  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  Universities  of  E^rape^ 
as  places  of  cducniion  for  the  clergy  of  the  Latin  Church,  and 
the  general  erection  of  urminarirs  for  their  separate  training, 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  Oiuncil  of  Trent,  while  elTrciing 
one  object  which  the  wire-pullers  of  the  Council  had  in  view, 
(hat  of  unifying  the  whole  clerical  body  both  in  doctrine  and 
,in  discipline,  so  as  to   make  it  at  once   easier   to   rale   and 
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better  nble  ta  preuuil  an  unbroken  front  to  tho  betcrogeoeoai 
forces  uf  Pfttteslantiim,  bas  been  a  wholesale  lowering  and 
narrowing  of  clerical  education,  making  it  technical  and 
illiberal  (in  the  moral,  not  the  political,  *eate  of  tlic  word)  to 
a  verj  hifib  dcgiee,  and  putting  the  average  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  cTerywhcrr,  except  in  Gennanj,  where  the  Uni- 
rersilies  of  Bonn,  Ttjhingrn  and  Freiburf;  have  to  some 
extent  held  tlieir  ground  »  schools  of  Catholic  theology, 
entirely  out  of  touch  tvitk  the  educated  Inity,  thus  leading  to 
the  wide  promotion  uf  passive  or  active  unbelief.  The  Boglbh 
student  of  theulogj,  who  happens  to  light  for  the  first  lime  upon 
a  Roman  Catholic  theological  text-book.  Is  apt  to  be  struck  by 
ita  lucid  arrangement,  and  its  incisive,  unfaltering  Matemenis, 
contrasting  not  a  little  with  some  of  the  books  his  own  teachers 
recommend  to  him.  He  believe*  himself  to  have  come  upon 
the  adit  uf  an  inexhaustible  mine,  but,  as  he  procures  one  book 
after  another,  he  finds  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  pattern,  con- 
lainiagjust  the  same  matter  a  little  differently  wordc-d,  nniJ  that 
the  range  is  limited  on  all  tides  in  a  thoroughly  cramping  fashion. 
If  be  happens  to  know  anything  of  the  older  writers,  whether 
of  the  mr<lipvnl  Church  or  of  the  great  period  of  the  Gallivaa 
Cburcb,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  forcibly  struck  by  tlic  superiority 
of  the  earlier  Uteratore  in  variety,   breadth,  spiritual  insist, 

Iud  all  the  higher  qualities  of  theology.  Here,  then,  is  a 
OBcId  wherein  the  converts  might  have  done  good  work, 
ngiving  their  powers  to  producing  a  religious  literature  uf 
n  more  nutritive  and  stimul.iting  kind,  ns  well  as  of  a  more 
Stealthy  tendency,  than  the  dry  husks  or  sentimental  trash 
Which  constitute  much  of  that  actually  curnint,  tlut  they  have 
Dcitlier  filled  the  gap  effectively,  nor  even  created  a  demand  by 
co(»>uragiag  the  love  of  reading. 

A  letter  in  the  'Tablet'  of  December  28,  1878,  alleged, 
oo  the  information  of  a  lending  Roman  Catholic  publisher,  that 
the  Roman  Catholir  reAding  public  of  London  consists  of  no 
more  than  six  hiindml  pers4>ns ;  and  when  the  proportion  of 
converts  that  London  contains  is  taken  into  account,  this  seeroa 
to  denote  that  they  ratber  lose  the  taste  for  reading  themselves 
than  succeed  in  communicating  it  to  others.  As  regards  ilie 
actual  contributions  of  more  than  a  fugitive  kind  made  to  theo- 
logr  and  relijfious  philosophy  by  converts,  the  whole  vast  Geld 
of  fJiblicAl  literature  is  rrpresentt^d  by  one  unimportant  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  maile  no  mark,  and  appears  to 
have  dropped  out  of  issue.  .Not  one  commentary  or  gloss  on 
any  book  of  Scripture,  not  one  treatise  bearing  on  critical 
problems,  no  works  cognate  to  the  Introductions  and  Bible 
Vol.  ItiG.— A'ff.  331.  E  Dictionaries 
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Dictionaries  i^lsrwhorc  ruirrnl,  haTC  iisucd  frum  tliis  qua: 
Religious  philosophy  is  somcwhnt  bcltrr  off.  Win?  rrpresented 
by  Cnniinal  Newman's  '  Ommmnrof  AsM^nt,'  Mr.  VV.  G.  Ward's 
'  Kssayit,'  V.  H.-irpi-r'*  '  Mrlnphviiics  of  tb*  Scliooi,*  and  Mr.  St. 
(iuorgi^  .Mivarl's  liltli-  '  Philo»o]iliii-al  Catecliisni  for  Beginners' 
and  '  Coiilc'nii»orary  ICvoIulion.'  Apologetics  arc  a  blank,  and 
so  arc  bolb  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  for  whicb  foreign 
test-books  are  used.  There  is  a  'Catholic  Dictionmy '  bj 
Measn.  Addis  and  Arnold,  respectable  in  its  way,  but  nut  by 
any  menns  epntrh-making,  and  with  nnmifliikahli.-  trace*  of  thr 
censor's  slifar* ;  there  ar«  the  popular  writings  of  Faber, 
bearing  about  the  same  relation  (o  tlieology  as  nieringuea  and 
ice-creams  do  to  a  nutritiotu  dietary ;  there  arc  his  )  lymns, 
and  ICdward  Caswall's  translations  of  those  in  (h«  Mtssnl  and 
Breviary,  and  there  is  a  copious  supply  of  small  derotionid 
works  (mostly  translations  or  adnptntions  of  foreij^n  writrrt  ' 
together  with  n  perennial  stream  of  enntmvenial  matter,  moi 
forcible  in  wording  than  in  argument,  nnd  sufTiciently  emaiKi< 
pated  frum  the  trammels  of  prosaic  fad  to  allow  of  the  widest 
play  to  imagination  and  iuvenlion.  A  great  deal  more  it 
needed  before  there  can  be  so  much  as  a  show  of  compeiiiioa 
with  the  recent  theological  literature  of  the  Church  of  KnglanJ, 
even  learing  all  the  older  portion  of  it  out  of  the  comparison. 
Tlic  rusuli,  then,  of  this  part  of  the  prru-nt  inquiry  is,  that  the 
convert  element  has  not  made  good  the  practical  deficiencies  of 
Anglo- Koman ism,  whicb  hamper  it  in  its  straggle  for  esisteoce 
and  for  ultimate  victory. 

Coming  to  the  fourth  and  last  question,  that  of  the  actltal 
pTogress  ma<le  by  the  Roman  mission  towards  that  ultimate 
vicU)ry  which  would  make  <ireat  Britain  once  more  a  RomaD 
Catholic  land,  there  is  n  slight  initial  difficulty  caused  bv  ih^ 
absence  of  a  religious  census  in  this  country.     But  a  fairly  adc 

^nate  insimroenl  of  calculation  is  supplied  by  the  Rt-j(istrar— 
leneral's  marriage-returns,  because  the  diiciptine  muiniaine<l 
in  the  Anglo-Roman  Church  in  respect  of  marriage  is  so  siricti 
tbat  no  de<)uction  need  be  made  for  possible  marriages  by  iton- 
Koman  ministers,  or  before  a  iTgistrar,  in  the  case  of  its 
members.     A  few  stalistirs  from  past  years  will  suffice. 

In  1^45,  Wfore  the  great  Irish  immigration,  the  proporlion 
of  Riiman  (.'atholic  marriages  to  the  whole  number  was  1'95 
percent.  In  IB50,  after  the  JmmigTaiioo,  it  rose  to  3-68 
percent.  In  1853,  while  the  'Papal  Aggressioa'  agitation 
was  in  force,  it  touched  its  highest  point,  being  3'Od  per 
cent.  In  1H66,  when  the  panic  had  subsided,  it  dropprd 
to  4*71  per  cent.     In   1874  it  was  down  to  4'0'1  per  cent. 
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The  ncxi  ;ear,  1875,  wb«a  the  Public  VVonhJp  Krgalation 
Act  tras  pat  in  force,  it  itise  ta  -I'lS  piir  cent.,  and  there  w>a 
suRiR  small  farther  increate  afterwanU,  rising  as  high  u  4'^5 
piu-  cent. ;  but  the  T4?tums  for  \'!6^b  (the  Uiesl  iuunl)  shuw 
a  marked  dcnrrnM-.  Out  of  a  total  of  197,745  m«rriaxe>  tegis- 
tered,  139,913  were  according  to  the  rilw  of  ihe  Church  of 
l-^ogUnd,  and  ni>  motv  than  9162  were  Roman  Catholic,  being 
just  4'  13  per  cent. — a  ratio  lower  than  that  of  1875,  as  it  in 
tam  is  loiter  than  that  of  18l>5.  This  show)  that  there  it  no 
perceptible  gain,  that  no  advance  bas  been  made  towards  tlie 
goal  of  national  conversion,  and  that  Roman  Catholics  now  ari?, 
relatively  to  the  whole  nation,  just  where  they  were  in  liiOil. 
The  only  point  open  to  debate  is  whether  the  Roman  Catholic 
b|dy  is  merely  stationary  or  actually  receding  in  proportion  to 

^■entire  population. 

^^Oa  the  broadest  survey  of  tlie  situation,  tlie  fact  is  simply 
that,  fifty  years  ago,  Roman  Catholics  constituted  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  (he  United  Kingdom,  and  now  are 
reduced  to  one-seventh.  Of  course  ihia  is  almost  cotirely  due 
la  tbe  great  diminution  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  which  has 
continued  to  go  lotck  ever  since  1846,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
dedsivc  of  the  general  issue. 

But  limiting  the  ini[uiry  to  England  and  Wales,  bow  do 
iDOtters  stand  ?  'Iliere  is  a  very  active  Roman  propaganda 
constantly  at  work,  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  its  instruments 
Ani  methods,  rather  proceeding  by  ways  which  arc  not  only 
queitionable,  but  which  have  been  called  in  question  without 
siiliifactory  reply.  Of  course  it  accomplishes  something,  and 
(tetires  tbe  reputation  of  accomplishing  very  much  more,  so 
tbsi  there  arc  constant  rumours  of  great  proselyting  sue<%sses, 
and  assertions  of  annual  thousands  of  converts  beiug  made,  are 
freely  uttered.  Mon-over,  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  powerful  con- 
'togeot  of  Roman  Catlioli<n(  on  the  London  press,  secures 
Ptblicity  for  all  Roman  Catholic  doings  likely  to  give  an 
"ftpi^jjioii  of  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Anglo-Roman 
ChnitJi.  Above  all,  tbe  policy  of  Cardinal  Manning  bas  been 
^  advertise  himself  and  bis  communion  by  continually  keeping 
"  Iwfore  the  public  eye,  and  by  posing  in  his  own  person  as 
*^  Eoglisb  patriot  and  pbilaniliTopist,  though  simultaneously 
letting  the  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland,  and  assenting  to,  if 
■^t  enjoining,  that  dead  silence  as  to  the  crimes  of  the  National 
L*^e  which  has  been  steadily  observed  by  the  Anglo-Roman 
episcopate,  whose  Hocks  are  composed  mainly  of  Irish  by  birth 
or  ilcKent,  and  who  are  afraid  of  telling  them  unpalatable, 
IwWlTCr  wholesome  and  necessary,  truttis.      From    the   manner 
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in  whicli  Ike  public  iliimonitTRtions  arc  prt^-nrmn^rnl,  and  the 
prns  u  worked  to  advvnise  lli<!iii,  a  xety  natural  idea  of  the 
rkpid  spread  of  Roman  Caliiolicism  lias  1x-en  created,  i a  spil« 
of  thosfr  rebuitinf!  figures  in  the  Registrar- General's  Telurns. 
The  paity  politics  of  tho  day  also  somclimci  alTcct  the  press  so 
»s  to  subMr%-e  Romftn  Catliulic  inirrcsts.  Thus,  towards  ihc 
clou;  of  1887,  a  Roman  Catholic  <oiilrovrr»i»list  delivered  a 
series  of  Iccrlurct  against  the  Church  of  Kngland  in  a  larga  town 
with  a  eunsiderahle  Roman  Catholic  factor  in  the  |M)pula(ioD. 
These  lectures  were  fully  reporleil  in  the  Ii>cal  news{>apers 
of  both  political  parties,  but  a  reply  from  the  Anglican  clei^v 
was  refused  admission,  cacti  editor  being  afraid  of  alienating 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  his  on-n  party,  if  anything  distasteful 
to  ihcm  were  sufTeretl  to  appear.  And  it  would  not  he  sirnnge. 
if  many  penons,  unaware  of  the  seiTct  motives  at  work,  at* 
trihuted  the  absence  of  any  reply  to  the  strength  of  the  indict- 
tnent,  and  the  impossibility  of  rebutting  it. 

But  this  is  all  for  Ihe  general  public-  Amongst  themselves, 
U>d  in  publications  which  the  general  public  never  see,  the 
Ang:lo-Komnns  sortowfully  admit  that  they  arc  aclually  losin|E 
gniund,  and  CJinnnt  maintain  ibcir  numbers,  even  with  their 
triple  source  of  supply,  births,  immigration,  and  proselyte*.  An 
article  in  the  *i\lunlh*  for  July,  IttSS,  on  the  Conversion  of 
England,  octntuins  some  statistics  which  are  worth  examination. 

The  writer,  on  a  compsriion  of  authorities,  computes  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Kngland  and  Wales  as  B00,000 
in  Iti'll.  The  increase  of  the  whole  population  since  IMl  has 
been  r.2  percent.  (30.ri37,27i'i,  as  compared  with  l!^,8.15,424) ; 
and  if  this  bad  extended  to  liie  Roman  ('alholic  portion,  ihetr 
increase  should  have  been  4ilO,U(H),  giving  a  tutol  of  l,2;tr>,OO0, 
without  making  any  allowance  for  coarerti  or  immigrants. 
Rut  there  has  in  fact  been  a  very  large  inimigraiion,  especially 
from  Ireland.  This  has  brought  a  million  more  to  swell  their 
Diunbera.    Accordingly,  this  is  how  they  ought  to  stand  now : 

Roman  Cutbolic  population  in  IWl  ..      ..  800,000 

Increase  nl  62  per  coDt.       600,000 

Iri«h.liom  rcsicicnts 780,000 

Children  of  irish-bom  parent* 280,000 

3,360,000 

ICstimating  the  actual  numbers  from  the  statistics  of  children 
in  Roman  Catholic  poor  schools,  and  rightly  noting  that  Roman 
Catholic  marriages  are  bolh  early  and  prolific^  the  wrilor  pots 
them  at  I,3O:f,70O  (whicb  is  slightly  above  the  result  brought 
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oDt  froin  thr  marriftj^  returns),  tlrnolini;  an  aclnal  loss  of  one 
million.  Tliut,  if  there  bad  been  no  Iriati  immigration,  the 
|AagIu>Kiimv)  bixJv  would  hxrc  scriouBly  diminished  in 
'numbers,  and  a»  that  immigration  has  now  bcs:(>mr  very  tmall. 
It  cao  he  no  lunger  relict!  on  for  preventing  future  thrinkng*^ 
The  writer  Kseribes  the  liuman  Catholic  luMes  li>  two  main 
^causes,  the  8cho»t  Itoard  tyuexa,  nbicb  draws  away  crbildren 
from  the  Komaa  Catholic  schools,  and  the  perrading  inBuenoe 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which,  though  he  say>  it  must 
crumble  «cH»ner  i»r  later,  and  is  actually  crumbling  now,  ncvcr- 
tbclets  in  llir  mmnwhile  <hns  sucki-^l  into  iticlf,  or  at  all  events 
Bucket]  out  of  ibctr  faith,  a  vatt  number  of  the  ('alholies  biirn 
and  educated  in  this  country.  Its  schools,  its  money,  its  gentry, 
its  prestige,  have  so  completely  overshadowed  a!)  eis«,  that 
somehow  or  other,  thousands  of  Catholics  have  ditappcared  into 
it  or  into  the  iadiffercntiim  it  tends  to  produce.  This  makes 
exertion*  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  in  a  Catholic  country' 
lu  prevent  leakage  quite  intulTioient  in  Kngland.'  * 

Aa  article  to  the  Si^mi- general  effect  in  ihc 'Tablet  *  of  .May 
21,  ISST,  lamenting  that  tbe  yearly  loxsoj  of  the  Anglo-Kumaus 
largely  exceed  their  gains,  agrees  only  in  part  with  tbe  '  Month ' 
in  aatigniog  the  caase.  It  holds  that  the  diminution  ia  cbiefiy 
amongst  the  children,  bat  it  attributes  the  lossea  not  to  the 
aeeularitt  action  of  the  Board  School  system,  but  to  organised 
nnisrlvtism  on  the  paii  of  Protestants,  especially  as  regards 
Nianchester.  The  assertion  is  made,  that  jureuts  are  bribed  or 
children  enticed  away,  so  that  I'ruiestant  schools  and  institu- 
tions arc  crowded  with  Roman  Catholic  children,  who  are  thus 
«&ctuaUy  withdrawn  from  their  own  Church. 

A  second  article  in  the  *  Month '  for  October.  188t>,  on  '  The 
Chnrrb  and  the  People,'  fully  confirms  the  statements  of  the 
earlier  paper,  and  adds  that  although  largely  ignored,  it  has 
nowhere  been  contrnverteil.  Tbe  writer  allows  that  the  material 
progress  of  his  co-religionists  has  been  very  great,  that  their 
churches  and  religious  communities  multiply  fast,  and  that 
prejudices  against  them  are  dying  out.  '  E  pur  won  si  muovc' 
*  Conversions  amongst  the  educated  classes  arc  comparatively 
unfreqaeni,'  by  reason  of  the  rival  attractions  of  Kilualisai 
(which,  by  the  by,  is  credited  in  the  earlier  paper  with  promoting 
such  meagre  supply  as  is  obtainable),  'although  tbe  exporicoce 


*  Tblf  sdatissiixi  ou^t  \o  (virrcct  tho  mimppr^buosion  ciincnt  amouit  Kon- 

^Mtfbfiaists,  tbst  th«  Clian-L  uf  Englswl  li  a  iu»n>  r<-x't"r  for  Ihn  (Aareb  t^ 

wt:  aad  rnrbSfa  a  nuicr  ilifcctlv  mgent  atiiwct  b  itml  tlii>  ntllo  of  Itoman 

ba>k»  !■  Sootisail  ta>  lliH  iMpulatJiHi  is  moru  llinn  dniiblt  the  EnglJih  ratio. 

W&«  saa/MJO  out  of  S,7»,(W0.  or  tKVt  »1  per  cent. 
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nt  priests  in  lar^  miuioni  is  that  among  the  poor  converrions 
are  numerous.' 

'  It  is  not,  bowover,  no  mucli  timt  converts  am  fowcr,  m  tluU  oar 
own  poopio  in  grcnt  nniabnrs  an  falling  awftj*.  It  wm  Ixit  tfao  otber 
iaj  tbat  I  wiu  toM  of  k  family  of  tliroo  gnncrntiniw,  nnmbcniig 
forty-eoTon  in  all ;  of  tbceo,  only  tho  original  fathier  luul  ntodiar 
KTO  futbfol  to  tboir  roltgioo,  whicli  lias  been  ontirely  abftndoood  hj 
tlio  mmAining  fiixt-onil -forty.  The  causes  of  tliiH  fuUiug  offato  4lso 
aa,ay  ami  rarioil :  inix(.-4l  inurriagcB,  Ituitrd  Si'liooU,  tlio  un-Catholii! 
AtmoKptiora  wbicb  we  broatliu — ^tbusu  am  but  suinc  Diuuug  tbflm.'         ^ 

What,  Iben,  is  the  mmning;  of  the  enormous  increase  of  plant,  ^ 
M  attested  by  the  statiEtica  at  the  outset  of  the  present  articlr? 
It  is  partly  speculation,  precisely  analogous  to  the  pnlisbcd 
fH'anito  pillnis  ancl  plnte^glnss  windows  of  the  nflit^s  of  some 
compnny  which  it  trying  to  pmcurcr  l)u«tni^M,  nntl  knows  tiisl 
it  must  seem  to  be  prosperous  befi^re  it  can  begin  to  be  «».  It 
is  partly  mere  advertisement  and  rMame.  And  it  is  furtber  ( 
means  of  providing  for  a  large  number  of  people  who  have  Ibiu 
comfortable  berths  secured  for  them.  The  funds  for  the  porpoK 
Kr«  drawn  partly  from  wealthy  converts,  and  are  partly  furnttlinl 
from  foreign  countries,  in  the  hopes  ihat  lavish  expendiluw. 
eontinunl  suiTicienlly  long,  may  at  length  field  tome  pro- 
portionate harvest.  IJut  what  this  display  actually  amounts  to 
is  pitilessly  summed  up  by  Lord  Braye,  himself  a  convert,  •* : 
follows : — 

'  Tt  iH  bettor  to  bnild  the  Church  than  churchce.     He  bnildf  tlis 
wftllK  of  Jrrnsalcm  in  England  who  advocates  and  inalccK  some  tIbA 
at   lifinging   about   some   sort    of    iinderBtanding   and   <y>h<iMWI>M* 
usong  OUT  forcoB.    Ik  tlicre  any  religions  body  in  tliis  conntij  who* 
M  mncli  fiuo  energy  is  wa£t«dV     Leameil  priosts  witliont  any  oos  ^ 
bay  their  learned  buukit.     AgtMl  pruft-'KEors  irith  two  piiptlK  apOM^ 
A  dozen  large  colleges,  vihou  one  public  ecIiouI  would  bo  aio^f 
sufficient.     Diooesos  witU  scarcely  a  parieh  priest  to  a  county.    W"** 
is  the  use,  under  these  foggy  circuuiBhtucee,  of  building  grvat  chnrofc** 
in  a  placo  where  yon  hardly  get  a  server  for  the  mass  V     Very  i»*"J 
towns  have  a  congregation  iu  a  pour  garret,  aud  tbero  Is  an  ill-p^ 
duplicating  *  priest :    whereas  iu  grc«u  dosurta  of  country  yon  ^^T 
stumble  on  a  cathedral,  or  more  likely  tbc  founilations  of  a  oatltu^^*^ 
finmded  firmly  in  debt,  whoso  imfiDisbod  aisles  are  tlie  xga  of  9^-"'^ 
never    realieod    B^fltheticism.'  —  'Present  State  of  tbe  Oharek' 
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Kd gland,'  vii. 

Lord  Brayc  wa«  loudly  and  angrily  blamed  for  publlsb-  ^j** 
sucli  unpleasant  secrets,  but   no  one  ventured  to  ditpute     '^ 

*  That  is,  a  prtMt  *lio  hat  to  say  nioni  Uiuu  onu  Hoaa  aa  the 
[Vactlce  reiwrtn!  (o  oulj  iu  fmcrgoncy. 
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accurxc/  of  hii  picture.  Mr.  BmnpReld's  letter, '  Our  Lotac*,' 
ii  in  Kime  respects  more  important  itill  ns  cvidtMinr.  Not  onljr 
U  it  nearly, ibo  most  recent  puMic  utterance  upon  the?  subject,  but 
it  has  almoit  an  oflicial  cbanctcr.  Tbe  writer  is  connected  with 
tbe  Roman  churcb  of  St.  Andrew's,  Uamcl,  and  addtesMfs  him- 
aelf  to  Canon  VVcnhnm  of  Mortlakc,  who  srcms  to  have  proposed 
tbc  subject  of  tbe  decline  of  Kumnn  Catholic  Dumbcn  to  » 
ctnical  conference,  witb  a  view  of  eliciting  suggestions  as  to  iu 
causes  and  tlie  possible  remedies  (several  similar  conferences 
appenr  to  have  been  held  in  various  places  lately  for  the  same 
parpose)  ;  and  Mr,  Bampfield,  not  for  a  moment  ditputin)^  tbe 
tact  that  ibero  is  a  very  marked  decline,  supplies,  alike  by  his 
ntsignmrnt  of  causes  and  his  proposals  for  remedies,  some 
^Uehly  nserul  information. 

HUIeginning,  as  is  professionally  incumbent  upon  him,  witb 
^wne  words  on  the  newl  of  more  fervent  prayer,  e-»pccially 
addressed  to  the  newly  canonised  or  beatilied  '  warriors  of  tbe 
Refonnation,*  be  passes  on  to  tem|M>ral  measures,  significantly 
giving  tbe  foremost  place  to  more  uclive  and  systematic  cITorts 
at  prosctytism,  not  merely  for  the  sake  ol  increasing  their 
nnmbcTS  (for  be  seems  to  allow  that  the  converts  may  be  few,  or 
tbe  efforts  M;tually  unsncn-ssful),  but  for  the  sake  of  inspiriting 
the  existing  Roman  Hock,  who  are  cheered  by  the  smallest 
accretions  from  without,  and  even  by  tbe  attempt  to  secure 
dMia.  It  is  tbe  Napoleonic  and  HomanolT  policy  of  foreign 
mr  to  avert  domestic  revolution,  applied  in  another  sphere. 
Tbe  next  snggestion  is  really  a  subordinate  part  of  the  lirst, 
being  that '  Lectures  on  the  Faith,'  nddresseil  (o  outsiders,  but 
carefully  given  a  non>controv<!rsial  colour  by  being  entitled 
'Explanations,'  couched  in  a  familiar  and  amusing  style,  so  as 
to  make  the  hearers  laugb,  and  accompanied  with  music,  but 
not  with  devotions,  migbt  be  made  very  atimctive.  He  ur^s 
that,  even  ap.irt  from  their  probable  influence  on  outsiders,  nny, 
although  no  converts  were  made  by  their  means,  they  would  he 
of  great  use  to  Roman  Catholics,  innimucb  as  they  would  make 
tbem  proud  of  their  belief,  and  wouhl  in  many  cases  teach  them 
indirectly  what  they  now,  from  suppiising  themselves  too  old  to 
be  taught,  or  tiH>  wise  to  need  teaching,  are  very  far  from  knowing, 
especially  those  who  come  from  Ireland.  And  the  plan  might 
pMssibly  get  bold  of  the  indevoul,  who  have  given  up  Mass  and 
Sacraments  without  actually  ceasing  to  he  Roman  Catholics,  but 
who  would  come  to  a  lecture  not  addressed  to  thcmsctves,  so  that 
they  would  not  fear  any  rebuke  to  their  own  consciences.  Out- 
■door  preaching,  attempts  to  abate  prejudice  by  abandoning  tbe 
'icy  of  isoUtjon  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity 
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linrc  mnstlj-  adopfod,  nnd  mixing  mnrf  Ufv\y  in  municipal  and 
nocinl  lilV  with  nnn-Komans,  ntiii  ft  Inrgpr  use  of  laj-hclp,  ar« 
nmnngut  lit«  nrxt  suggestion*.  Some  of  his  remarks  under  this 
latt  bead  arv  inxtrurlivc.  Hr  savs  thai  th«  c«libata  priest  ia  no 
natch  for  the  married  parson,  ur  rather 

'The  cleigyman  is  not  eo  much  to  be  f»mJ  a*  tLft  cleTgymiui'fl  wtfo 
Bcd  daughters,  and  hia  enratc'e  wifo  and  duuglit<?iii,  auil  the  piooi 
women  who  rejoice  to  relieve  the  minfortune  of  tlidir  celibacy  \rj 
nmniag  from  house  to  honse,  f:ttl>vertiti)t  thi'  fuitb  of  the  unlearned 
and  unwary.     All  manner  of  wdooine  gifts  are  freely  distributed  tiy 
tliiK  agency,  and   fnirly  beat   tho  priest,  who  dues  uut  know  (he 
niyHtery  of  girU'  drenscis  is  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cooking,  ud  ha* 
but  ocaut  syuiiiuthy  witli  tbu  teaching  of  infants.      He  leaves  the 
lioino  of  the  mixed  marriage,  where  iniKed  ho  is  woll  liked,  and  the 
children  crowd  round  him,  and  there  enters  after  him,  by  rif^t  of 
the  presence  of  the  non-('atholic  parent,  the  district  visitor,  aitned 
with  bor  doll  for  Elizs,  and  her  picture-book  for  Johnny,  and  lis 
jolly  for  the  sick  cripple.     Poor  Frie«tt  the  Faith  ia  strong,  uiil 
the  power  of  prayer  is  great,  but  human  nature  and  the  world,  ttii 
deril  and  the  district  viattor,  are  strong  also.' 

The  amiable   spirit  of  tolerance    disclosed   by   brocketing 
the    second    pair    of    adverse    agencies    deserves    recognition. 
Mr.  Dampfield  replies  to  n  possible  suggeition,  that  nuns  migli^ 
be  employed  to  counteract   the  district  visitors,  that  nuns  aie 
few,  poor,  and  without  social  position,  which  powerfully  assist 
the  visiting  ladicB,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  country  therft  *'^ 
no  nuns  to  he  hud.     He  allows  the  difliculties  which  beset    ^ 
question  of  Iny-help,  especially  as  respects  men,  who  are  apt- 
be  inconveniently  indei>endeiit,  and  not  subuiUsive  enougta  '" 
the  clergy,  but   thai  such   help  is  so  imperatively  needed  tj^ 
efforts  mu&l    be  made  to  procure  it,  and  to  minimize  (his  Vt^s- 
Mr.  I!«mp6eld  is  express  in  saying,  that  absolute  unquestior*  "*E 
submission  is  the  layman's  first  duty,  and  it  is  rather  thaC-  '" 
should  be  convinced  of  this  than  that  the  clergy  should  alJ'" 
any  whit  of  their  claims  upon  his  oWdience,  which  Mr.  Ua^cn)^ 
field  recommends  as  the  method  to  pursue.*     As  to  schools^ 
language    is    desi>ondent,    for    be    says    that   poorly    paid     ^■fl' 
teachers,  who  have  not    the   spirit  of  devotion  which  insj^  ^^ 
volunteer  helpers,  cannot  give  the  necessary  tone,  and  there 

"  An  nrtlHe  on  'Tlw  Work  of  lh«  Laftj,"  fn  tlio  ■  DuMtn  RcTinv'  nf  -^ 
I8ST,  by  n  Kuinaii  OnitinlSo  Uirnisii,  tlinellj  Imvioi-r  Tilt.  Buinfifli-lcl'i  iks*~ 
and  nttributfu  miirli  of  tliv  railuni  of  Komnii  CVitholicinin  ■□  Engbad  ti; 
smnty  n*e  made  of  luj'-hvlp  hj  ttio  ckno^.  '"'ho  donre  to  o6Beialiia  eretyt" 
and  le  keep  all  ronor  in  tlitir  own  hiuidi.  osiigniDg  to  tlie  taU;  tm 
fuiK^Uou  than  tliat  of  providjog  f^nd*  over  tbe  adminiiitmtian  of  wfaleh  tbe^^  ' 
sUuwtd  no  control. 
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^Mt  onoagli  momb^ra  of  teaching  or»!er»  I"  supply  t!ie  need; 
ivhilc  Ai  to  .SunHay-icfaonls,  he rc<ronimcniU  large  improvements, 
most  of  which  nrr  directly  taken  from  Cburch  of  Englnnd 
methocli,  though  he  <J(>rs  not  say  so.  He  implies  that  the 
CatffcbUms  !n  use  for  Koinan  Catholic  children  ore  il!  adapted 
to  iheir  purpose,  as  b«ing  too  Inn^wintlnl,  and  do  not  remain  in 
the  memory  in  after  life.  He  recoinincnds  children's  services 
and  Eucharists,  encouragement  of  healthy  and  innocent  amuse* 
mcnls,  the  multiplication  of  mission-roouia  in  squalid  districts, 
where  Mnss  and  other  sen-ices  might  be  held  in  the  midst  of 
those  wh'?  will  not,  or  at  nny  rate  do  not,  come  to  church,  and 
th«  introduction  of  t]te  practice  of  family  prayer,  so  familiar  ia 
Kngiand,  and  to  nearly  unknown  thmughnnt  the  Komnn  Catho- 
lic world,  perhaps  his  most  remarkable  testimony  to  the  bttiad 
fact  that  Roman  Catholics  are  driven  lo  imitate  Anglicanism, 
at  the  vcrj-  lime  ivlien  a  few  misguided  Anglicans  think  success 
to  be  had  only  by  imitating  the  moat  capital  blunders  of 
Rome. 

An  almost  deeper  sore  is  probed  in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to 

the  hindrances  which  impede  the  Komnn  priest's  activity,  and 

the   first  place   is  here  given  to  the  financial  Inmhles  of  the 

Anglo-Roman  body.      'First,  debt;    and    second,  debt;    and 

ibird,  still  debt :  or,  if  not  debt,  poverty,  poverty,  poverty.'    He 

(Ulatca  on   this  theme  nl   some  length,  and  in  a  dishcAiiened 

tone,  which  shows  faow  icHous  is  the  evil.     And  it  may   be 

Tcasonahly  asked,  how  this  squares  with  the  lavish  increase  of 

clerical  plant,  set  out  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  articl*. 

Lord  Dmye  lifts  a  corner  of  the  curtain,  but  il  is  easy  to  pnll  it 

further  awav.     The   fact  is,  ibiil  only  a  liny  minority  of  the 

mauv  new  and  stalely  Roman  Catholic  churches  rising  on  all 

sides  arc  Icgilimntcly  entitled  to  keep  their  Dedication  festival, 

ough  of  great  liturgical  importance  in  the  Roman  system,  for 

is  festival  it  the  annirertary  of  the  consecration,  a  ceremony 

ordinarily  permitted  till  the  building  is  frre  from  debt.    But 

most  of  these  edifices  are  mortgaged  up  to  the  windows,  and 

little  prospect  of  discharging  the  encumbrances  appears :   thus 

enpbasising  the  statement  already  made,  that  speculative  ad- 

trrtisement,   rather    than   genuine  demand,  has  prompted    the 

Section  of  a  large  proportion  of  them. 

Nor  is  this  quite  the  whole  of  the  matter.  .Such  success  as 
really  lias  attended  tlie  Roman  propaganda  here  has  been 
jwincipally  oht-iincd  amongst  the  wealthy  and  titled  class, 
though  even  the  extent  of  that  success  has  been  much  esag- 
I  -jggjsted.  The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  some  540  members, 
feHad  there  are  seventy-eight  Scottish  and  Irish  peers  who  do 
^H  not. 
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not  sit  lh«Tp,  making  about  Ij20  in  roDn<I  numbers.  Bat 
total  of  Kouiaa  Catholic  p<^r£  U  no  more  thnn  forty,  of  whom 
Iwcnty-sevcn  belong  to  hcrc<liti»ry  Koman  Cntbolic  familic*, 
leaving  only  thirteen  convcTtx.  Two  heirs  tn  peerages  are  also 
oonreils;  but,  ua  tbe  other  hand,  the  heirs  of  tbnie  conreK 
pliers  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  so  that  the  tot»l  number  shows 
no  si^os  of  increuw.  And  hen?  comes  in  the  consideration, 
that  the  measure  of  success,  actually  attained  among  the  higher 
classes,  has  been  due,  where  thr  conversions  have  not  been 
spontaneous,   to   the  eflTorls   of    the   convert   clergy  —  one  of 


the  most  BCtivc  of  whom  ii*  a  proselytiwrr  won  for  himcOf  the 
4!tlc  of  *  Apostlu  of  the  Gent«els  ' — wh««e  prrsonnl  rcfinrmmt 
and  culture,  contrasting  with  the  habits  of  the  much  humbler 
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Koinan  cler^fv  of  Irish  or  foreign  extraction,  made  them  nccept- 
&ble  und  influential.  But  as  the  older  convert  clei^y  rapidly 
-ilie  out,  there  are  no  means  of  supplying  their  place,  for  the 
nen-er  converts,  as  already  mentioned,  are  both  scanty  in  num- 
ber aud  of  exceedingly  poor  quality,  so  that  the  tone  and  Icrd 
of  th«  Angl(»>Kom»n  clergy  are,  from  the  social  and  intellectual 
siniidpoint,  steadily  ileleriorating  ;  niiti  they  are  becoming  at 
once  t-ven  lesx  in  touch  with  the  nation  than  lienttofnre,  as  well 
as  less  capable  of  winning  educ3te<l  converts,  or  keeping  & 
hold  on  (hose  already  obtained.  The  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Church  here  are  fully  aliro  to  the  seriousness  and  imminence  of 
this  peril,  but  arc  unable  to  devise  any  means  of  averting  it. 
Xor,  indeed.  Is  it  possible  that  tb«y  should,  for,  to  cite  bat  one 
instance,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
pirslige  wliicli  must  follow  on  the  disappearance  of  (*ardinal 
Xewiiiun's  unique  personality  fmui  the  scene,  whenever  that 
event  takes  place.  The  mere  fact  that  he  i«  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  zealous  one,  has  been  for  more  tlinii  furtv  years  the  most 
powerful  argamcnt  adduced  on  the  Roman  side,  so  £tr  as  a  large 
section  of  educated  persons  are  concerned.  But  this  attraction 
is  already  half  traditional,  continuing  chiefly  amongst  those  who 
themselves  came  under  the  personal  influence  of  John  Henry 
\ewman  in  his  Oxford  days,  or  have  tslkeil  familiarly  with  his 
(dd  disciples,  and  it  <-annot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
gwrmanent 

It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  various  confessions  of  failnreci 
above,  the  reasons  assigned  are  all,  so  to  speak,  external 
notw,  save  Lord  Braye's,  is  there  present  any  admission,  or  oven 
any  conscinusncss,  that  defects  inherent  in  the  Roman  system 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  minor  errors  of  judgment  in  those 
who  administer  it  beie  (and  l^rd  Braye  goes  no  furihcr  in  his 
strictures),  can  be  aeconntabic  for  the  disnppointmeni  of  tbe 
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once  caiiKtiine  expeclaliona  of  nuj-  und  tu[>i<l  triuinpli.  lli«re 
is,  howcrcr,  anotiter  avowal  of  failure  wbicb  do«!«  iniHrecUjr 
hint  at  something  of  thp  kind,  namely,  tliat  rontribttted  by 
Mr.  St.  Gcori^  Mirart  to  tbc  '  Dublin  Hcvirw  '  for  July,  1884, 
undrT  the  titl«  of  'Tbe  Conrersion  of  England.'  He  writes 
with  million,  but  what  he  has  ^t  to  ssy  is  briefly,  that  tbc 
1  Lai  ionization  of  Auglo-Koinaniim  hn«  been  n  fnt*!  blundrr; 
that  Om  Jack  of  giWHt  vernnrul.tr  xcrviccs  i«  a  fnrtntdnblc  hin* 
drance  in  a  country  [M»tOM<-d  uf  a  Ciimmun  Prnycr-biHik,  which 
is  mainly  a  prescDtuiion  of  the  old  Catholic  liturgy  in  the 
noblest  and  moat  msKnificcDt  form  of  the  En^lUh  tongue  ;  that 
tbc  'objrctsof  piety 'in  Roman  churches  are  p&infally  >hockinf[< 
arousing  cx>ntempt  or  pity  in  non-Romans,  and  arc  *  apt  to  call 
ap  the  Hush  of  shnmr  on  the  cheek  of  the  Catholic  Isyman  wbo 
cares  for  hit  ri--I!gion  ;'  that  the  Anglo- Ko man  clergy  are  of  low 
intellectual  attitude,  nrv  narrow  nnd  cliiiuixh,  and  hare  nu 
Utional  loyalty  uf  feeling  ;  and  that  the  laily,  resembling  them 
in  lack  of  intellectual  vigour,  exhibit  marked  abstention  bam 
givinf;  them  personal  help  in  religious  matters. 

This  goes  more  home   to   (he  point  than  the  other  reasons 

tendered,  nnd  it  may  bo  specially  obsor>-ed  tbnt  two  of  those 

reasims  quite  fail  to  stand   inquiry.      The  Board  School  lyxlrni, 

^vbirh   does   undoubtedly   pic««  with   unfairness   u[>oa    Roman 

Catholics,  has  not  been  lung  enough  at  work  to  account  fur  a 

leakage  amongst  adults;  and  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that 

^any  large  measure  of  counter-proselytism  is  in  operation.      la 

^Lriith,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  Anglican  clergy  are  markedly 

^jncontToTeriial  and  un proselytizing  in  temper  ;  besides  which, 

^be  total  failure  of  the  iong-continorti  nnd  costly  efforts  of  the 

I  ,B  tind  innde  in  Ireland  is  at  once  a  dissuasive  fnim  copying  them 

\  Aiere,  nnd  a  re«M>n  for  douhlin;r  their  success  if  attempted.    A 

'^iviiler  surrey  would  teach  the  apologists,  that  this  retrogression 

^of  Roman  Catholicism  is  not  peculiar  to  England,  but  is  to  be 

.Mwcn  in  operation  all  over  the  world,  as  the  result  and  Nemesis 

^ni  the  dear-bought  victory  of  Jesuit  Ultramontanism.     llvidrnre 

C^o  this  effect  it  acr-umulated  by  the  Abbe  KiMra.  in  his  vignrout, 

if  crotchety,  book  '  Le  Christ,  le  I'npe  et  U  ncmocratie'  (Paris, 

ISW),    ami    by   F.    Cure!    in  'La    Nuorn    Italia  cd  i    Vocchi 

^eUnti'  (I-'irenze.   I8H1),  and    '11   V'atirano  Regio  *  (Firense, 

UttS).     The  survey  includes  the  United  iitates.  South  America, 

FnsDce,  Italy,  Austria- Hungary,  and  ilulgaria,  and  the  record  is 

^ikeinaH;  theLuliu  Church,  they  say,  degraded  nnd  paganlied. 

Ha  eit^gy  forfeiting  the  respect  of  their  flocks,  nnd  those  flocks 

eilijcr  sinking  into  total  indifference  or  seceding  in  thousands 

'"  *cnne  other  form  of  belief.     Both  of  them  devout  Ruwan 
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Cxtbulics,  Rdca  and  Curei,  believe  ttiat  adiiiini strati ve  refonns 
alonr,  without  nay  wny  louchiii);  clociriae,  will  suffice  to  irmrdr 
tlie  crili  they  piposc  ;  and  this  fact  is  of  imporiancr,  since  il 
bars  the  det'cocc  tbat  thrir  tcttioionjr  may  be  rejected,  as  that  of 
CTjnto-Proldlatit  vnemiea  of  the  Church.    One  sniv  the;r  do  not 
probe  (indent),  it  could  not  hnre  come  n-itbin  F.  Curci's  range  of 
ob>Crvalii>n),  that  uf  the  di*j>rujMirlit>nately  Ini^e  ratio  of  KomAD 
Catholic  criminal*  in  every  country  wh(!re  a  mixed  population 
makes    comparison    feasible.       Here    in    Hn^land,    wherv    the 
Koman  Cntholica  are  4*1^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popnlation, 
and  3'!jO  of  Londoners,  they  oU|;ht    to   be  in  a  much  smaller 
ratio  amongst  convicted  prisuncrs.     And  that  for  four  reasona : 
that  the  ordinary  memlM-r  of  the  criminal  class  neither  bos  nor 
pretends    to    have    any    rclij[ii>n    nt    nil,    whereas    the    Koman 
Ciitholic  aeknowledjee*  the  Divine  obligation  of  certain   tenet* 
and  precepts  whicb  make  fur  virtue,  am)  recoanises  the  authority 
of  hiB  clci^y  ;  that    the  Roman  Catholic  clerjry  are  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  Anglican  in  their  ratio  to  their  laity ;  tbat 
all   persons  of  no   rGligion  are  set  down   to  the   Church   of 
Kngland    in   ofRcial    returns;    and   that  old  Roman  Catholic 
gaol-birds  customarily  de^rlare  themselves  as  Church  nf  Kng— 
land,  simply  hc-cause  there   is    onlr  an    Anglican  chajtel  an<&. 
chaplain    in    most    prisons,    and    attendance  in   the    one,    antS. 
visits  from  the  other,  serve  to  make  »<>me  little  chaii)[e.  to  brealc 
the  maddening  monotony  of  prison- life.     With  all  those  caoae^B 
at  work,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  look  for  as  low  a  ratio  a^K 
three  per  cent,  of  Koman  Catholic  prisoners,  save  in  exception&.1 
places  like  Liverpool,  where   Koman  Catholics  are  more  than    ^»- 
fourth  of  the  population.      Kut   the  actual  results  range    fror~arK 
fifteen,  twenty,  luid  forty  per  t^rnt.,  up  to  ganls  (as  in  Liverpool,^ 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  are  nonsiderably  in  eacx^K^K 
of  all  others  con6ned.     In  two  great  cities,  the  Roman  Cathul  x«^ 
female  prisoners  have  for  several  years  averaged  three  tim<s^ 
the  numhers  of  the    remainder  of  their  sex.     $ome  statisti<=^ 
given  in  the  'Times'  of  September  IG,  IttSi,  as  to  the  crimins«-l 
statistics  of  Canada,  illustrate  this  matter.     The  population     *:»f 
the  Province    of  Ontario    in    1881    was    l,il23,2l»ij,    of  whr>ixi 
830,83^1,   or  sixteen  per  cent.,  were    Roman    Catlioliex.      T'ta^ 
criminal  convictions  in  the  sameyearwcreliyiO,  of  which  3S4-4, 
or  59 -22  per  cent.,  wore  of  Roman  Catholic  ofteDders.     Th^«^ 
were  81 18  commitments  to  the  Central  Prison,  Toronto,  betnc^^V 
1873  and  188(1.  of  which    2812,  or  34l56  per  cent.,  were      «* 
Roman  C'uthidirs,  and  the  ratio  in  the  Mercer  Reformatory    tf*3r 
women  during  the  same  period  was  35' 77  per  cent.     In  lrcl«.»^*' 
even  if  agrarian  crimes    be  omitted  from  the  reckoning,    «- «* 
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Romftn  Cdtholio  cwnvirts  are  Inrsely  in  escM)  of  the  rotin  of 
population,  nnil  hnvr  a  virUial  monopoly  of  all  the  gravrr 
ofl<mcc«,  for  the  ProtntAnt  rriTninals  nrc  triilom  nrrsii^cs)  for 
mnj  SATC  |>«:tty  mixlcmranoDrs.  Am)  in  ttic  Unitnl  Slnti;*  it 
h*s  bcvn  publicly'  allef^l  of  late,  lo  far  as  ajipcan  witlioat 
nniliuritative  conltailiction,  ibat  an  ovenvlielminp  majority  of 
tb«  babitual  criminatt  and  of  itie  public  conriexAns  cume  from 
the  Itomao  Catholic  section  of  the  population. 

This  denotes  entire  failure  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli 
in  tbc  fgnnion  of  moral  gnidnnco,  wclUnigh  the  most  important 
irbirb  a  Churrh  ran  fulfil,  and  if  not  so  gravn  n  fault  as  the 
direct  ccnnplit-ity  in  crimi-,  nhteh  is  chargnl  against  ibe  Irish 
Roman  clerjty  by  *o  ardent  a  Nationalitt  and  Roman  Catholic 
as  the  late  P.  J.  Smjih,  M.P.,  in  bis  'Priest  in  Politics,'  jet 
it  is  atfiii  thereto,  and  may  well  lead  to  the  withdrawal  nf 
socb  as  have  their  attention  directed  to  it,  and  to  all  which  It 
inrolres. 

It  i«  not  a  little  intercstinfr  to  sw:   how  the  remedies  sug- 

|^te«l  bjr  wnU:rt  in  the  '  Dublin  Keviow '  and  the  *  Month  '  to 

ATiTSt  thr  leaknce   from  the  Roman  communion  here  all  take 

<be    form    of  copying    methods    emplojed    by  ibo    Church    of 

Kn^land,   notably  in  the    performance   of  public  trorship,   by 

such  meani  as  the  freer  use  of  vernacular  services  and  hymns. 

Little  has  been  done  by  the  aulhoritica  appealed  to,  however, 

»ave  an  endeavour  to  win  ov4t  a  body  of  new  proselytes  large 

enough  to  make  gootl  the  losses.     A  new  departure  waa  indeed 

taken  in  It^Sli  by  the  Anglo-Roman  hierarcby,  who  then  issued 

a  vernacular  'Manual  uf  Prayers  for  Congregational  Vmx'  but  it 

is  a  raeaigre  compilation,  of  slender  literaTV  or  liturgical  merit, 

and  has  not  so  lar  been  a  success  rommercialiy.      Hut  there  has 

been  of  late  a  great  recrudescence  of  anti-Churcli  of  Kngland 

oontrorcTsy  on  the  Roman  part  all  over  the  coontry,  stimulated 

hj  tbe  cnnsciousness  of  failure   and    the  approaching  peril  of 

n  unletlefMl  priesthoofl,   since  if  the  lost  ground  cannot   be 

>l  once  recovered,  it  will  be  loo  late  to  hope  for  it.     The  recent 

■lemnnalration  from  the  Liberalionisi    party,  in   favour  nf  dis- 

eainblishnicnt  and  disendowment,  induced  the  Church  Defence 

'oslitution  to  organii:e  lectures  and  to  circulate   tracts,  vindi- 

c^atiog  the  ancient  claim  nf  the  Church  of  Kngland  to  property, 

Vhich  she  holds  by  an  older  tenure  than  any  other  in  England, 

1~be   Rnman  Catholics  have  replied  in  local  newspapers  and  in 

)>n.nipldris  by  selling  up  the  counter-claim,  that  their  communion 

im  tlie  only  legillmate  heir  of  the  ancient  Knglish  Church,  and 

Xlxat  they  should  enjoy  the  status  and  endowments  usurped  by 

'A.uglicans,  although  they  can  show  ncitlicr  continuity  of  cor- 
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Eornlr   existence   nor   of  ccclcsliwiicnl  system    wilb    the   pnv 
^ronnstioa  Church,  from  which  thi-y  <UII'<t  in  bcHi-f,  in  Iftw«, 
am)  in  organ ixat ion.     liut  »x  their  usscrtiuns  nre  pminptly  and 
eflvciirel^-  «>rr«cle(i,  tltejr  are  nut  likely  lu  take  much  by  their  ^J 
motion.  ^| 

There  is  thus  no  probability  wb^tcTor  of  any  cousiderablt*  ■ 
successes  being  achieveil  by  the  Aii};la-itoinaD  body,  since  tbo 
causes  which  tend  to  deplete  it  arc  in  permanent  action,  whereas 
those  which  have  furthered  its  objects  nt  times  have  beeo 
si^cidcntAl  and  intermittent,  while  vasmj  of  them  bAvcdisappmrcd 
nlt'igclbcT  in  the  proc!c«s  of  Church  revival  in  Hnglanit,  which 
has  silenced  objections  by  removing  abuses  and  defects. 

That  there  will  continue  to  be  u  certain  leakage  to  the  Koinaa 
Chutcb  is  pretty  certain,  because  there  are  many  minds  for 
which  it  has  irresistible  attractions,  minds  which  are  fascinated 
by  precisely  those  claims  and  qoalities  that  repel  clear-headed 
thinker*.  If  conversion  to  Rome  were  usually  n  matter  of  calm 
in(|uiry  and  dispassionnle  search  nftcr  tntth,  it  would  speedily 
astume  vanishing  dimension*  ;  but  being  almost  always  either  &  ' 
matter  of  mere  emotion,  or  of  wish  to  be  rid  of  personal  resgionsi- 
bility,  supposed  capable  of  being  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of 
adinctor  commissioned  by  an  infallible  Church,  it  it  not  likely 
to  cease,  particularly  as  most  of  those  who  secede  are  as  incapable 
»*  unwillinf;  to  follow  the  thread  of  serious  argument,  and  the 
clearest  disproofs  of  matters  which  please  their  fancy  can  find 
no  entrance  to  tltcir  minds.  Hut  their  number  tends  to  diminish 
Btndily,  and  their  transfer  of  alleginnce  pn^luces  no  sensible 
cfaaDge  in  the  balance  of  partitas,  since  they  are  seldom  known 
outside  their  own  immediate  locality  and  connexions,  and  have 
little  influence  there.  Air.  St.  George  Mirart  has  said  frankly, 
t)iat  tlie  Divine  blessing  has  never  rested  on  attempts  to  bring 
Lngland  back  by  force  to  the  Roman  obedience;  and  the  fact* 
»e  bare  iK-r*-  marshalled,  derived  mninly  from  official  or  fn>m 
Roman  Catholic  suun;et,  establish  ihnt  the  Inter  methi>ds,  which 
promised  more  fairly  for  a  time,  have  been  also  branded  with 
failure,  and  that  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  to  make  it  the  plainest 
duly  of  English  Roman  Catholics  to  reform  themselves,  before 
they  can  reasonably  call  on  Anglicans  to  lake  them  for  models 
in  belief  and  practice,  or  can  hope  even  to  check  the  leakage 
which  continuously  drains  their  own  commimion,  and  more 
than  neutralizes  all  their  sources  of  increase. 
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Art.  111. — I.  JTitd/  Report  of  the  Eoi/al  Cammittioit  on  the- 
[hpntsion  of  Trade  and  Induttry.  Printed  for  Her  Miijwly's 
Sutioncr;  OITicc,  1886. 

,  The  Rfcrul  State  of  Material  Progreu  in  England.  Addrett 
to  UiK  Economic  8ntirn<:c,  am)  Statistic  Section  of  the  Britijli 
Aisociation.     Uv  Robert  (Jiffcn,  D.C.L.     London,  1887. 

,  Inaugural  Addrf.t*  f"  the  lii'i/al  StalMcal  Sucietj/.  P_v  llie 
Right  Honourable  George  J.  (luicbdii,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     The  *  Timei,'  Dt-cember  7lh,  1887. 

HER  .MAJKSTV'S  Miniiti-n  wire  nblc  tondviup  the  Queen 
to  refer,  in  her  speech  frum  the  throne  at  the  last  Pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  to  an  improvement  in  the  proipecis  of 
trade  >  There  arc  some  grounds  for  hoping,  that  the  grave 
(leprcuion  under  which  all  commercial  and  indnstrial  interetta 
in  tbii  country  have  lain  for  to  Ion);  is  assuming  a  less  severe 
character.'  I'or  tbii  cautious  and  moderate  expression  of  antici- 
pation the  Cahinet  lind  no  doubt  suntciml  warrant,  in  the 
jiiforuiatlon  and  ita[is(ii.-s  before;  ihcin.  Hut  we  regret  to  be 
unable  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  while  no  mitigation  of  the 
|rencral  severity  has  yet  made  itself  felt  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  effects  of  the  drprcssion  are  reaching  classes  which 
hnve  hitherto  been  exempt  from  its  influenre.  Xot  only  so, 
but  its  continuance  is  hringing  to  their  kmres  more  and  more 
q(  those  {lersoRs  of  all  ranks  of  life  who  have  stubbornly  and 
bravely  resiMed  its  power.  Of  the  heaviness  and  csceptional 
doration  of  this  depression  much  has  been  written  and  more- 
said,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  dwell  upon  its  character- 
iatics,  or  examine  a  reason  for  or  against  a  hope  that  it  may  he 

E~  passinj;  away.  \or  do  we  propose  to  analyse  the  many  and 
viiriuus  economical  causes  which  have  Wen  assigned  for  its 
origin  and  development.  Bad  seasons,  bad  fiacal  arrangements. 
Imperfect  conditions  of  competition ;  these  and  other  such 
matters  we  mean  to  leave  alone.  They  hare  been  thoroughly 
and  eSeelually  criticized  already.  But  wc  think  that,  in  the 
ftcute  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  them,  there  has  been  no 
safficient  attempt  to  enquire,  first,  whether  to  the  gniwth  of 
trade  deprmion  any  subjective  causes  have  contribulttl ;  and 
secondly,  whether  from  that  growth  any  lesson*  can  be  learned 
which  may  tend  to  tlie  improvement  of  our  national  character. 

Englishroen  have  always  been  ready  to  learn  what  was  to  be 
learned  from  disaster.  Our  national  history  is  full  of  instances 
in  which  the  uses  of  adversity  have  been  sweet.  '  Merses  pro- 
fundo  pnlchrior  cvenit '  has  been  often  true  of  our  own  country 
in    her  commercial  as  well  as  in  her  military  and  her  moral 

progress. 
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progT^H.  But  ibis  liiu  Ik^d  <Iuo  to  tnonl  qualities,  whicli  thrive 
more  in  circ«m*tiincrs  of  difiicully  tlmn  of  <-a»r,  thr  liriglilncss 
of  ivhicli  proipcrity  is  tt-rribly  apt  tu  iliin,  nml  ubiL-ti,  if  xufTcrcd 
to  fnll  in  dcc'ii}',  rapidlj'  lose  their  <.-iTcct.  The  struightfurwanl 
olMtin.icy,  which  inode  our  small  Peoinsular  battalions  more 
than  a  match  for  their  opponents  in  war,  was  paralleled  bjr  the 
honest  and  <leleriDinccI  enicrprisr,  which  ritcnucd  our  trade  in 
India  and  othi^r  parts  of  the  Eaatnm  world.  In  politics,  to  an 
unselliah  and  upright  common-crnxc  xn  diir  ihc.  nruidancc  of  the 
d&agonof  kingcraft,  on  ihu  one  hand,  ntid  drmixnulic  licence  on 
the  other.  In  a  word,  wv  have  proipercHl  ai  a  nation  becausn 
delermined  to  know  no  defeat,  we  have  not  sought  victorjr  bjrj 
un worth  V  ways. 

The  oational  spirit  is  what  it  was  :  the  national  charade rislicft] 
arc  unchanged.  VVc  have  no  dread  of  serious  deterioration,  no 
fear  that  Kngland  is  sutfcting  from  that  decay  which  has  so 
frcquiintly  crept  upon  naliont  that  hare  ailnined  a  high  degree 
uf  prosperity.  Uul  tliem  are  symptoms  which  arc  not  wholly 
satisfacton'f  and  which,  if  left  uncured,  may  hcn^nfter  produce 
danger.  Before  we  refer  to  them,  let  us  make  a  very  brief  retro- 
■pect  of  the  ciicumstanccs  leading  up  to  the  depression  of  the 
present  decade.  ^m 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  England  ba(]»  for^H 
muiy  generations,  suflen-d   from  cither  internal  dissensions  or 
extenul   wars,     Comparatively  early  in   this  century,  the    last 
great    continental    conflict    in  which    she    was    concerned    was 
brought  to  an  end.    Then  for  this  country  began  a  period  of 

frofound  peace  which,  broken  only  by  the  Crimean  war,  the 
ndian  Mutiny,  and  some  minor  wars  of  no  great  national 
influcncit!,  has  lasted  till  now.  We  have  been  enabled  to 
ktrengtheii  our  Constitution,  nnil  to  extend  our  commerce.  IVe 
bare  managed  our  own  affairs  wittiout  more  interference  with, 
those  of  our  neighbours  than  has  been  necessary  to  nur  luiropeaa 
position.  We  hare  consolidated  and  increased  our  hold  on  tlic 
staple  industries  of  the  world,  and  spared  do  pains  to  devrlop 
our  commercial  resources.  The  result  has  been  an  advance  in 
prosperity,  unequalled  in  our  own  history,  and  probably  un- 
surpassed in  tb.1t  of  anv  other  nation.  The  rate  of  that  advance, 
rapid  enoui;U  up  to  liiitO,  n-ceivcd  an  exceptional  accelerntion 
then.  During  the  following  decade  America,  recovering  from  the 
throes  of  a  huge  domestic  conflict,  drew  largely  on  our  aid  in  the 
work  of  restoration  andeitcnsion.  The  continental  wars  created 
a  demand  throughout  Butope  for  our  productions  as  well  as  for 
our  sympathy.  Ky  '  leaps  and  bounds '  our  prosperity  advanced. 
And  the  nature  of  the  advance  was  such  that  its  benefits  wen^^ 
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<Iiitribut«cI  aninhg  nil  cliuws  of  tW  commnnilr.     Tbftn,  (low- 
tfver,  fullonred  n  M^riouc  rlifck.    The  inicrnal  development  nf  tbe 
great  Western  Continent  innile  Iier  more  and  more  independent 
of  oar  help.     She  wanted  Irw  of  our  *te<?l  rail*  tor  her  railways, 
|«f  our  textile  manufactures  for  her  dumetltr  u«e.     On  the  other 
liiand,  her  gtj^aX  affricullural  resources  enabled  her  to  lupply  us 
flfci^Ir  with  grain,  and  more  recently  with  meaL    Concurnmtly 
with  ihi*  rhiingr,  we  have  bsil  to  bear  a  tuceeasion  of  seatons  of 
^Br^ible  diiatter  to  our  own  Und  cultiraiion.     And  European 
nation*  have  needed  u«  Wnx,  whether    ni  msnafnctnrcra    or  ns 
farriers.     What    the  amount    of   thi-    check    i»,   it    i>    difficult 
accumlely    to    ^ug;e,  but  that    it  ii  ^rave  no   ono  can   doaht. 
Mr.  GifTen,  than  whom  we  can  scaroely  find  a  more  careful 
sttMlent  of  economiral  problems  or  a  more  cautious  eiponent  of 
die  result  of  hit  studiet,  sets  out,  in   (he   pamphlet  before  us, 
some  valuable  (igiin-t  as  regards  the  rate  of  increase  of  national 
bjlTOSperitr.     We  will  refer  to  one  or  two  only.    The  income  tax 
rassessmenis,  which  were  301:1  millicmx  in  1865,  and  .V.)6  millions 
in  ISCr*.  advanced  to  571    millions  in    IST.S,  but  only  grew  to 
631  millions  in  lt>85.     The  receipts  from  railways  ffoods  trnthc 
per  head  of  population  increased  63  per  cent,  between  1865  and 
1875,  and  8  per  cent,  between  1875  and  1885.     The  clearances 
of  shipping  in  foreign  trade  increaicd  60  per  cent,  during  the 
fbrmt-r  decade,  and  33  per  cent,  during  the  latter.      Friim  the 
Foments     deducible    from    these    figures    Mr.    Cliiirtin    makes 
erlain  (leducitons  at  the  end  of  bis  pamphlet,  to  which  our 
^veMlers  should  refer,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  rapid  adraace, 
which  continued  in  growin^r  ratio  up  to  1875,  there  has  been  a 
heavy  check,  which,  coupled  with  falls  in  prices  and  a  redistri- 
bution of  wealth  to  which  we  may  hereafter  allude,  has  prnduce<l 
a  depression  seventh"  and  generally  fell. 

This  then  is  brieilr  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  prrwmt 
time.  Up  to  about  ten  year*  afo,  our  national  material  pro- 
sperity increased  rapidly.  Our  resources  are  still  growing,  as  a 
whole,  but  at  much  lessened  rate  and  under  decidedly  disturbing 
conditions.  What  baa  been  the  effect  of  that  rapid  rate  of 
piogress  ?  Did  it  produce  any  results  which  contribulcd  to  the 
rSrck  which  followed  it?  and  ifso,  is  any  lesson  to  be  gathered 
fnim  such  results? 

In  examining  these  (jnestinns  we  are,  at  starting.  me(  with  an 

naiatisfactory  consideration,     I'he  success  of  British  commerce 

W  many   generations   was  due   to   the  excellence  of  British 

manafaiLiure.     Our  exports  commanded  a  reputation  all   over 

'he  World,  because  it  was  known  that  they  were  goo<I  throughout. 

'  Kmc  non   rideri'was  their  characteristic  aim.     The  Indian 
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ryot,  thfi  nrittocrmt  of  Veraitilla,  the  mtfrchant  of  New  Vorli, 
(!iidi  kn(^w  by  rxtt-mlwl  experience  that,  if  lie  bought  an  article 
produced  in  KiijtUnd,  be  would  gel  a  good  tliiop,  and  not  only 
one  wbich  seemed  to  be.  Not  only  was  our  technical  skill  in 
advance  of  other  nations,  but  oar  oommcTcial  integrity  was 
without  reproach.  'Thorough '  wm  tbc  trwic  word  of  our 
manursclarrrB  as  well  as  of  our  merclinnts.  Can  the  same  be 
said  now?  For  an  answer  wo  hnve  only  tu  turn  to  the  report 
of  the  Cuminiltrt?  an  the  Merchiindise  Marks  Act  of  last  Session, 
or  read  tlie  measure  which  resulted  from  their  deliberations. 
IJefore  that  committee  the  prcTaienco  of  a  host  of  fraudulent 
practices  was  divulged.  Every  tort  of  tiap  was  shown  to  bofl 
set  in  the  way  ot  tho  unwary  purchaser.  Sell — 'si  possis  rectc,  * 
si  non  quocumquc  modo ' — would  seem  to  be  the  motto  of 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  Ivireign  watches,  put  in  cases 
marked  with  the  Knglisb  hall-mnrk,  sold  as  of  English  make. 
Cigars  brantleil  Havana,  and  marked  with  such  names  as 
Cabanas  or  Portagas,  which  bace  never  been  west  of  Cape  Clear. 
Scissors  and  knives,  described  as  of  best  steel,  which  a  real 
Sheflicld  blade  would  pare  tike  a  cheese.  'Ivory'  whic^ 
burned  like  tallow.  Silk  laden  with  chemically  combinnl 
metals  and  solil  by  weight.  Cotton  goods  flooding  the  India 
market,  ami  stamped  with  false  indications  of  measure.  Trade- 
marks colourably  imitated,  with  the  object  of  fostering  the  sale 
of  merchandise  inferior  to  that  sought  for  in  the  markets. 
These  are  aome  of  the  practices  brought  tinder  notice  of  the 
committer.  Asked  to  give  his  experience  of  tlie  system  oC 
false  marking  as  regarxls  lh«  elass  of  goods  of  wbich  he  had 
special  knowledge:,  Sir.  Ijtrd,  twicir  President  of  the  Chamber- 
of  Commerce  of  Afnuchi-ster,  said  : — 

'  Some  seven  joars  ago,  the  altontion  of  the  Chamber  of  Connner«» 
in  Maneliottcr  was  brought  to  the  nraetiee  of  false  stamping  oE^ 
length  of  ootlun  goods,  and  a  lengthy  corriispondiiTwy:  took  place 
between  the  Mam^lidEtrr  Cbamlnr  and  tbn  Chandwrs  of  Bombay^ 
Calcutta,  and  Miulrou,  with  a  viuw  of  checking  tho  evil  paacUocu 
At  the  iaadanoii  of  Uic  MnncheKtnr  Chaiiiher,  poniuos  of  the  cone— 
BpODdeuoo  wore  paliliHlic^l  in  the  nativo  papers  in  India,  tnd  for  la- 
timc  wo  thoufj;ht  tho  proclico  had  diminished,  thongh  it  aerer  dts— 
appeared ;  hut  iluring  thu  lost  few  years  it  has  revived  and  to  » 
mnob  la^er  extent  and  iu  worse  fonns,  ao  that  in  particular  eL 
of  goods  it  beoomea  uxcocdtngly  difficult  for  those  who  do  not 
to  them  procdoee  to  do  bnsioeas  si  all.  In  many  cases  the  indie 
of  the  Icmgth  oS  goods  is  no  real  indication  of  the  actual 
supplied.' 

Mr.  Lord's  evidence  was  amply  corroborated  by  other  persoi 
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well  competent  to  apeak  ss  regards  cotton,  nml  wni  tupplr- 
tncntcd  by  similar  evidence  relaliTc  (o  other  (radca.  One 
witness,  indeed,  wna  bold  cnout^h  to  say  that  no  bujrer  of  ci^nn, 
no  sinok<n-,  wu  in  the  least  de^rivol  by  iho  aso  of  the  word 
Hitvann  on  cignr-bc>xe«.  It  was  certninly  allrgiM]  during;  the 
period  coveretl  by  iiw  inV4!stignti»ni  of  the  Committee,  that 
BritisU  merchants  were  more  ainniKl  nj^inst  tlinn  tinninj^,  but 
there  were  amply  sufTicient  facts  brought  forward  to  show,  that 
fraudulent  prndicci  arc  not  cooliDed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
waters  Eurroundiof;  Great  Britaio. 

W«  have  referred  to  the  report  of  this  Committee  becnuse  it 
nfforcls  recent  ami  official  evidence  of  the  evil  itnic  of  alfairs  to 
which  we  refer.  Ahundanoc  of  less  oflieial  proof  is  not  wanting. 
I-[ow  many  householder*  have  sufTetcd  fri>Ri  the  scainpeil  work 
of  jerry  bgilders?  How  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to 
improperly-constructed  drains  and  sewers,  (he  faults  of  which 
arc  not  due  to  i<>noranco  of  principles,  but  to  either  absoloie 
neglect  of  work  or  the  use  of  cheap  and  bad  materials  ?  I  low 
many  of  those  that  go  down  to  the  sen  in  ships,  and  occupy 
tlieir  business  in  the  grmt  waters,  have  perished  in  consequence 
of  the  carelessness,  or  worse,  of  shiphuilders  and  sliipowners  ? 
*  CaTcat  emptor '  Is  a  sound  economical  maxim.  liut  if  the  need 
for  caution  is  too  persistently  pressed  upon  him,  that  caution 
will  inevitably  take  a  form  which  will  make  those  through 
whom  h*-  KulTera  rue.  Il^nglish  comrncrce  um|uesttonably  must 
have  greater  difficnltics  in  cominaniling  the  markets  of  the 
world  ihuu  was  the  ease  when  the  competition  of  other  nations 
was  hindered  from  causes  no  longer  in  operation.  But  these 
difficulties  must  be  enhanced,  and  not  lessened,  if  corrupt 
metho<)s  are  sought  for  their  avoidance.  The  reputation  for 
unquestionable  excellence,  which  British  goods  once  enjoyed,  is 
sadly  impaired.  As  yet  the  downward  progress  has  not  rea<;hc<li 
a  position  from  which  there  is  no  n:turn.  Hut  then?  is  ample 
cause  for  fear  that  such  a  position  may  be  reached,  before  the 
danger  is  realized  which  woulil  inevitably  follow.  Even  in  our 
own  markets  the  competition  of  the  foreigner  is  terribly  severe, 
and  we  are  forced  to  believe,  that  much  of  thai  competition  is  in 
excellence  of  workmanship,  skill  in  compilation  of  materia), 
and  truth  of  description.  If  wo  ever  lose  our  hold  on  foreign 
markets,  the  responsibility  will  lie  heavily  on  those  who  have 
awerred  from  the  absolutely  honest  practices  which  were  once 
the  general  characteristics  of  British  trade. 

For  th<)  4:onuptioo  is  by  no  means  general.  If  the  whole 
body  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  could  possibly  be  polled 
Hcretlv,  a  large  majority  would,  we  believe,  be  found  to  he  firm 
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follnwrrs  of  tlir  narrow    pntli   of  lionMly,      Tbe  arl!w>n«   ami 
hand- work vrs  know  ami  admit,  tbx  ibev  have  all  lo  lo«c  nnil 
nuthin^  to  gain   fiom  (be  TnuduUnt  devices,  which  may   for 
»  time  pnt  naoney  ioio  their  em  p  lo  vers' pock  ds,  btit  muxt  in  the 
end  Tuin  both  masler  and  man.    And  liutlj,  the  Lrgiilntare  ba> 
fthown  a  persistent  determination  to  place  n«  mnnjr  impetliinentt 
in   the  way  of  fraud    m  are  possible   from  Slatt  iiuerferenee. 
Henceforlli  it  will  be  nn  olTence  lo  ex|M>(«  for  Mile  any  artiele* 
maiknl  uitli  a  fatw  description  of  origin,  weight,  quantity,  or 
measure.      The  difGcuUy   of  iroilatinii;   trade  marks  has   bet*n 
greatly   augmented,  and  in  a   word  Parliament    has    done    its 
Utmo«t  to  ensure  that  purchasers  shall  know,  or  at  least  have  an  fl 
opportunity  of  knowing,  what  it  is  that  they  are  asked  to  buy.  ^ 
This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.     Hut  great  as  tlie  effect  of  such 
a  law  must  be,  it  is  not  of  ilsi-lf  suflieient  to  cure  the  evil,     Tbe  ^ 
merchants  of  England  must  themselves  be  tbe    physicians  of^ 
their  own  body.     Tbej'  can  ilo  more  to  restore  it  to  health  than 
either  Parliament  or  Government  departments.    If  the  oRending 
minority   learn    from    the    present  depression   of  tnd«,   that 
competition   in    misrepresentation   Is    niinous    to    those   wbo» 
indulge  in  it,  adversity  will  have  taught  a  useful  lesson.  H 

Then!  are  some  conditions  of  which  the  etiecl  on   nations 
resembles  greatly  their  effect  on  individuals.     Prosperity  in  an 
individual  tends  to  relaxation  of  effort,  not  univpr&ally  so  per- 
haps, became  the  gTee<l  for  gain  grows  with  gain,  and  the  more 
some  men  have,  the  more  they  struggle  to  produce.     But,  as  a 
role,  men   who   have   attained   success   work   less   hard    than 
those  who  have  not.    Prosperity  has  the  tame  effect  on  a  nation. 
The  productive  power  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  as  great 
as  ever.     For  proof  we  mmy  appeal  to  tbe  terribly  long  hours  of 
labour,  which  are  the  rule  among  certain  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.    But  we  doubt  if  the  period  of  'leaps  and  bounds' 
was  not  to  produce  some  national   relaxation   of  effort.     Tbe 
Saturday  half-holiday  is  more  general  than  it  was,  and  Monday 
hours   begin   late.      The   bonk  holidays  hare  rcsultetl    in  an 
almoit  universal  cessation  of  work,  on  the  day*  selected  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock.     The  ncwsp.tpers  have  stn-nuously  encouraged 
the  view,  that  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Augu«t,  and  Christmas,  are^ 
periods  at  which  it  is  reasonable  to  mitigate  the  severity  of," 
if  not  allogctbcr  to  knock  off,  work.     There  are  many  spheres 
of  trade  in  which  it  is  difficult  (o  get  orders  executed  durin^H 
the  *  holidays.'     Xot  only  on  one  <Jny  in  every  seven,  but  ftt^| 
intervals  throughout  the  year,  the  nation  rests.     Now  tlie  con- 
siderations in  favour  of  this  habit  are  quite  diitincl  from  thos^ 
wkicli  have  to  do  with  tbe  resting  of  individuals.     The  recu- 
perative 
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Deratire  influence  of  rest  in  indiTidaals  is  be^on*!  queitiun. 
Wlietber  work  be  of  body  only,  mind  only,  or  botli  combined, 
ic  cftonot  be  continued  without  intermission  for  lon^  wilhoot 
sufTcriog  deterioration.  OccasioDBl  rest  is  necessary.  This 
principle  i*  baanl  on  moic  tban  human  sanction,  and  cannot  be 
sttfely  disrcgardrd.  Wise  pbysicians  pn^icribc  n-st,  wlsr 
employfrn  grant  as  well  m  take  holiday*.  But  it  dmis  not 
follow  hoia  this,  that  it  it  nc-oessary  or  even  desirable  for 
practically  the  whole  nation  to  Icare  off  work  for  certain  days 
or  at  certain  periods.  'i'hnt  any  worker  in  the  community 
■boold  have  a  certain  number  of  holidays  may  be  and  is  whoUjr 
desirable.  But  it  is  not  a  corollary,  that  all  should  lake  them 
on  the  same  days.  At  some  risk  of  unpopularity  we  assert,  that 
the  cessation  of  national  production  on  ccrtnin  days,  and  its 
relajintion  at  crrtnin  seasons,  is  not  an  unmixed  gnotl. 

Prosperity  encourages  luxury  ;  luxury  is  enervating  and 
encourages  slutb ;  luxury  lends  to  produce,  and  in  the  world's 
history  has  often  produced,  national  decay.  Now  the  growth  of 
luxury  for  the  lost  half  century  has  been  rery  great  and  very 
general.  We  do  not  merely  mean,  that  the  rate  of  living  lias 
advanced.  This  of  itself  is  not  necessarily  to  be  deplored  in 
any  class,  and  in  some  classes  is  a  matter  for  serious  congratu- 
lation. That  an  agricultural  labourer,  for  instance,  should  be 
able  to  pnicurc  more  food,  butter  clothing,  b«tt4;r  housing,  and 
belter  education  for  his  children,  than  he  could  fifty  year*  ago, 
ii  a  matter  to  rejoice  over,  and  a  state  of  things  to  secure  by 
every  proper  means.  What  wc  mean  is,  that  the  scale  uf 
comfort  deemed  necessary  by  every  class  has  enormously  grown. 
Take  the  upper  classes.  Tlie  great  houses  thioughuut  the  country 
src  ndminislrred  in  a  style,  the  increase  of  which  is  flU''* 
disproportionate  to  the  growth  of  income  of  their  owners.  The 
expenditure  on  far-fetched  foods  and  most  recherchi  wines,  the 
must  costly  amuseineuls,  has  vastly  developed.  And  the 
leodency  is  ever  upward,  \oung  men  beginning  lile  try  to 
ttazt,  where  their  fathers  left  off.  Some  quarter  of  a  century  ajro 
there  was  a  discussion  in  the  neiisp.ipers  ns  to  the  prudence 
or  otherwise  of  young  persons  in  the  upper  classes  marrying  on 
an  income  of  three  hundred  a-ye.ir.  Three  limes  that  income 
would  be  considered  laadetjuate  now  by  the  critics  who  con- 
ducted ihediscussion.  This  is  not  a  statistical  report,  and  we  do 
not  weary  our  readers  with  Cgurei ;  but  a  very  few  may  be 
quoteil  fn)ni  the  trade  reiurns  of  ISbl  and  IS^G,  lo  illustrate  our 
contention.  In  1667  the  value  of  sealskins  tmporteil  into  ibe 
United  Kingdom  waB2T3,654/. ;  in  UHr^  it  was  5S1,543/.  In  the 
former  year,  watches  to  the  value  of  209,'jtJU/.  were  im|Mirted ;  in 
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tbs  latter,  to  tbe  value  of  711,712/.  GUssof  all  kinds  import^il 
in  1857  cott  121,725/. ;  in  18d«,  1,544,512.  For  frftih»^r»  there 
vra<  no  rvtom  in  1857;  but  in  1872  tbr-j  were  valurd  nt  ■149,7t$5/.; 

•  in  18^6,  kt  1.287,595/.  These  mny  {Mtiy  be  callwl  ariiclea  of 
luxury.  Kltrwhcm  wc  find  the  snme  thing.  How  many  more 
T*<;c- meetings  nre  there  now  thnn  there  were  in  1850;  how  msitT 
moie  piickx  of  hound* ;  lioiv  mitiiy  more  ptieasants  shot,  deer 
tialketl,  and  salmon  killed?     In  1850  ibe  lic«oc«9   lor   mnlc 

rHTvanis  of  all  cUs»e3  issued  amounted  to  123,579;  in  1870.  to 
284,953 ;  io  1884,  an  cxce»t!on  having  been  made  hy  the  Act 
39  Vict.  c.  6,  as  regartls  lw>s  or  men  casunllj  empiojed,  to 
185,212.  The  nmoont  received  from  game-lirencea  was  in 
1850,  143,405/.  ;  in  1877,  in  «pite  of  mnlenal  n^<luctioRs  made 
in  the  interval,  200,311/.  The  numtMtr  of  hi}:b-das3  dabs  in 
London  bas  hugely  ^rown ;  and  there  la  scarcely  a  provincial 
towu  of  consequence  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  one. 
First-rate  hotels  and  expensive  restaurants  are  established  at  a 
yearly  increasing  rale.  The  'Cock,'  with  its  plump  bead-waiter 
and  its  pint  of  port,  is  replaced  by  the  dairzlin^  r^t.ibliiihmenl* 
of  Regent  ^Ireet,  tlic  Circus,  and  the  Strand,  with  their  armies  nf 
attvixtanls  and  their  magnums  of  1880  Champagne.  The  fish 
dinners  at  Richmond  and  (ireenwieh  of  1850,  what  were  they 
in  quality  and  number  compared  with  tlie  fish  dinners  now? 
Theatres  and  places  of  amusement  of  a  costly  character  abound. 
The  enteilainmonts  and  hospitalities  of  the  upjier  classes  are 
conducted  on  a  far  more  lavish  scale  than  they  were  forty  years 
ago.  Tlie  l.omlon  balls  and  the  niuntry  house  parties  of  the 
present  day  arc  given  in  a  xtvle  which  the  hosts  and  hostesses  of 
tbe  first  half  of  the  century  never  thought  of  seeking  to  reach. 
Wbo  bunts  now  in  the  manner  and  with  the  equipment  of  Uie 
most  celebrated  Nimrods  of  the  Regency,  or  even  the  early  days 
of  Her  Majesty's  reign  ?  The  servants  of  a  bunt  now  are 
mounted  and  riad  briler  than  the  masters  were  then.  In  shooting, 
viherif  ate  the  days  in  which  the  Squire  and  one  or  two  of  bis 
friends  uied  to  wander  ovrr  the  stubbles  rarlv  in  .Septrmlter,  at 
the  heels  of  Panto  and  Don,  and  return  amply  contented  with  ^^ 
a  few  brace  of  partridges,  or  later  in  the  year  with  twenty  ooaple  H 
or  to  of  cock-pheasants  from  unnetted  woods?  Now  the  ba^  ^ 
of  partridges  are  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  brace,  and  the  greater 
davs  of  covert-shoot  in  i;  often  return  a  total  of  four  figures. 

In  every  particular  the  luxury  of  life  of  the  upper  classes  u 
enormously  gniater  than  it  was  l»eforc  the  Crimean  war.  There 
are  indeed  two  qualificati<ms  to  this  proposition,  which  force 
themselves  on  our  attention.  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  fnlling- 
off  in  the  physical  power  or  energy  of  well-bom   English  men 
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and  Kngliili  womno.  Laxiirjr  bkx  not  certainly  bail  tbe  «irect 
of  protlucinj^  Ixxlil/  wcakRi-s*.  The  luro  of  athletic  exerctsex 
■•  preAlcr  now  among  upiicr-claii  KnglUhmrn  than  it  crer  was, 
and  thp  gentler  wtx  *\i\>vi  n  fcruwiiij;  ti-niinncy  to  forsake  their 
own  occupations  for  those  of  (heir  brothers  nn<!  fnthcrs.  The 
pkstimcs  of  the  present  dar  inrolve  a  verj'  eonsiilcmbh-  uu:  of 
tnusclr  nn<)  sinew.  The  ptayinj;  fields  at  Eton  are  u  cap*hle 
a*  ever  they  were  of  fostering  the  pluck,  th«  stobborniiess,  and 
the  patience,  which  won  tb«  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  feats  of 
eoduraDCe  and  power  performed  on  the  mountain,  in  the  forest, 
on  tb«  iiiuur,  \\k  runniiiK-l»tli,  the  river,  or  the  cricket -ground, 
outshine  thote  accimipliihi-d  by  men  of  bygone  dnys.  And 
ihe  spirit  which  lends  to  them  has  shown   its  influence  in  sudi 

^■Bampaigns  as  our  armies  have  been  called  upon  to  undertake. 

^V    It  is  rather  on  the  habits,  the  tastes,  and  the  riows  of  duty,  that 

prosperity  has  had  influence,  than  on  bodily  power  or  endurance. 

.Aa  a  rule,  the  upper  clasitrs  have  been  able  to  lire  Uvea  of  rase, 

and  they  have  largely  availinl  thL-in«elves  of  tiieir  opportunities. 

The  ualioual  circuinittauces  compelling  men  of  the  upper  clmses 

to  exercise  self-dental  and  undergo  privations  are  le«s  pressing 

than  they  have  ever  been.     The  almost  absolute  disappearance 

of  feudal   habits  and  ideas  has  left  the  great  landowners  freo 

from  many  responsibilities  whidi  in  earlier  daya  weighed  on 

them.     The  exigencies  of  military  service  have  not  been  great. 

There  are,  indeed,  happily,  not  wanting  numbers  of  men  of  high 

|M»itioa  who  devote  thcmttdves  to  public  or  local  afTairs,  with 

the  vole  and  single  idea  of  advancing  ihe  public  inieresta.      If 

we    consider  the  enormous    amount   of   labour  undertaken   by 

statesmen  like  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Hartington  from  pure 

sense  of  duty,  we  cannot  say  that  the  upper  classes  arc  untversalty 

indolent.     And  it  i*  to   be  hoped   that  the  day  is  far  distant, 

«ben   men  uf  tike  nlucation,  ability,  and  position  will   not  he 

available  for  the  wurk   of  the  Slute,  and   ready  Ut   underlake   iL 

But  still  the  pressure  on  the  upi>er  classes  hiu,  subject  lo  a  severo 

and   recent  (juali6caiioo  to   which  we  will  presently  refer,  not 

been  such  as  to  prevent  a  very  gencrml  devotion  of  their  means 

«nd  their  time  to  private  occupatioiu.     The  love  of  ease  has 

thrown.      Perhaps  it  would  be  too  mucli  to  say,  that  tbe  pursuit 

<>f  pleasure  has  been  promotnl  tn  a  <Iuty,  but  it  pnihably  occupies 

a  grr-alrr  porti<m  of  men's  time  than  it  used.     I'urple  and  fine 

linen  have  abounded,  aud  (he  men  and  women  who  have  fared 

«uiupiuoualy  every  day  '  cannot  be  counted  on  one  band,' 

Iwcenlly,  and  here  wc  pass  to  the  second  qualification,  tho«e 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  arc  solely  or  principally  depemlent  on 

tincooiA  dorired  from  agricultural  propeityt  have  been  the 
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tubjecU  of  strong  reaction.  Alway*  bujr  Und  and  never  >oU  it,^ 
was  thr  principle  for  i;ctting  rich,  pn^scriWd  h\  a  uiilliooairifl 
not  long  deceased  :  and  up  to  tbc  commciKvniem  of  the  prcsml 
dermic  the  principle  wn«  a  umnd  one.  From  the  pnd  of  ihe 
IViiinxidnr  war  to  about  197ti  itie  value  of  aKriculinral  land 
steadily  advanced,  not  perhaps  witli  such  rapid  strides  as  tlw 
value  of  oilier  propert}-,  bat  still  at  a  steady  rate  nf  upward 
progress.  Land  was  unircrsally  regarded  as  a  form  of  [iropeny 
BO  little  likely  to  deteriorate  that  it  was  capable  of  bearing 
burdens  to  which  no  other  form  of  projK-rty  could  be  made 
liable,  and  being  generally  dealt  with  hy  law  and  custom  in  a 
way  pM:ulinr  to  itM-If.  I.And  (ntnnot  fly  away,  was  a  propoulioa 
commanding  general  assent,  and  meaaiDg  that  the  rctares 
derivable  from  it  were  not  likely  ever  to  disappear.  The 
incomes  of  landowners,  which  phrase  for  our  immediate 
purpose  we  confine  to  the  owners  of  land  proper  and  not 
inessunges  or  tenements,  grew.  The  returns  ol  income-tai 
under  Schetlulc  A.  showed  a  steady  upward  progress  up  the  end 
of  mm.     Tlicn,  however,  came  a.  change.  fl 

'The  griiss  annual  value  nf  lands  assessed  under  Schedule  A- V 
for    IS7t)-^)    was,'    (the    Chairman    of  the    Board   of   lolsikd 
Revenue,    Mr. — now    Sir- -Algernon    West,    informed    Lord 
Iddcsleigh's  Commission    on   the   Depression   of  Trade   and 
Industry), 

'for  llio  United  Kingdom,  60,&48,796f.  There  wok  a  now  valnatioo 
in  1882-83.  and  the  groHS  annuitl  value  then  dcclitioil  t<>  i>r>.'JS7,S2'Ji.S 
Then  tho  year  ]KK;]-84  eihibitod  a  still  further  falling  uff,  leaviu^V 
a  decline,  ai>pareut  by  tho  income-tax  aasceBment  up  to  1883-84,  ui 
-l,10(>,oG9/.  Theu  lo  this  there  Hhonld  bo  addod  tho  eapital  ralos 
of  tho  tas  ultimately  dIiutharK<'d  from  assessmDUt  on  the  ground  of 
agriealtural  distnas,  or  aotuaUy  repaid  in  tuonej  for  tbu  two  yean 
188S-81  and  1884-SI>,  tvhiclt  in  rouud  figures  will  raise  tho  above 
sum  to,  eoy,  5,0O0,000i.  of  auiiual  value.' 

And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  deductions  made  by  turning  agri 
rultaral  land  to  more  profitable  account.  Since  Sir  AlgemMk 
West's  evidence  the  decrrase  has  gone  on.  An<l  thronghout 
the  conntry  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  of  severe  pressste 
on  owners  of  lnnde<l  cilates.  In  many  cases  of  small  properties, 
encumbere*!  with  the  charges  which  "in  days  of  prusjwritv  were 
so  freely  laid  un  land  and  so  readily  left  there,  the  margin  aid 
profit  has  been  reducn)  to  vanishing-point.  Even  ownera  of 
great  incomes  are  crippled.  Perhaps  it  is  not  loo  much  lo  am), 
thai  while  poverty  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  upon  inanv  «l 
the  former  possessors  of  large  meoues  derived  from  agricultural 
land,  the  small  owners  are  not  without  dread  of  actual  desiilulton. 

And 
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Lnd  lliis  somevhat  cxtrnorilinary  phenomcnun  prcieiila  itself, 
lh*t  white  ihcro  is  4kn  enormous  nculih  in  the  United  Kin^ain, 
and  the  demand  fur  land  for  all  those  |>urpo8PB  with  reference 
to  which  it  nmf  be  cnllcd  an  oli/ct  ile  liue,  i*  as  great  as,  if  not 
grtnter  tlinn  ever,  Inndovrnen  thrimgliout  the  king(ti>m  arc  In 
ever-grijwiiif;  nuinhcr*  findin|f  thmiurlvcs  uMijcvd  in  dccninwr 
iheir  establiahwenti,  if  nut  to  >but  U|i  tUeir  kuunet  and  cciudt  bi 
reside  upon  lUeir  esiatM,  The  Chanetrllur  of  the  Esihi-quer,  in 
bis  able  address  to  the  Statistical  Soeietj',  commented  on  the 
Steadj  redistribution  of  wealth  which  is  goin^  on  from  causes 
outside  Slate  interference  or  control  of  indirldnals.  In  addition 
to  Uiis  there  is  n  stead  v  transfer  of  tltc  residential  iKcupnncj, 
and  even  the  ownership  of  land  from  one  class  of  wealthy 
ICttglisbmt-n  to  another,  tin'  elTect  of  which,  if  it  continues,  it 
is  difficult  to  (otKtre,  tliuugh  its  social,  if  not  national  influence, 
is  sure  to  be  considerable. 

This  state  of  things  hat  sprang  up,  at  we  have  siid,  during 

the  last  nine  or  ten  jears,  and  so  far  as  the  wealthy  landowners 

of  Great  Britain  are  concerni-d,  it  nrcessitntrs  a  material  rednc- 

lioQ  fnim  rinr  propoiitinn,  that  the  upper  cinxses  of  the  Unili-il 

Kiagdum  have  N-en  iiitluenced  bjr  the  prusporitj'  which  has  ou 

the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  recent    reaction,  chaructetized  our 

Xaliuaai  llistorv  since  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  war.     But  it 

only  necessitates  a  reduction.     The  period  of  prosperity  la*tc<l 

Ibr  more  than  half  a  century.     T^ie  lean  years  have  not  yet 

Mmbered  ten.     Habits  encouraged  by  circumstances  of  comfort 

ate  easy  to  learn,  nut  eair  to  unlearn.     The  dilTirulties,  which 

kive  arisen  fnnn  the  decline  of  returns    from   agricultural  pro- 

fCity,  would  have  been  more  easily  met,  and  their  elTect  would 

We  been  less  severe,  if  the  inllueoce  of  previous  years  of  ease 

W  leu  prevailed.     Tbe  pressure  of  hard  times  has  come  most 

<|liidily  and   most   sharply  on    the  agricidtaral  clawes,  and  of 

Uue  the  landowners  have  suSered  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than 

otben.     Adversity  is  apt  to  call  out  the  good  qualities  of  classes 

^af  individuals,  and  the  present  crisis  is  not  likely  to  prove 

*>l  exception  to  this  rule. 

No  bwly  of  men  more  deserve  our  sympathy,  and  that  of  all 
*ha  Ittve  studied  their  recent  disasters,  ttuin  tlie  tenant-farmers 
"fBnsland.  A  coaibinatiun  of  causes,  springing  from  widely 
**ertd  sources,  has  flooded  them  with  difficulties.  Bad  seasons, 
••Oeasod  foreign  competition,  increased  price  of  labour,- — ^tbese 
'■ttebnve  been  the  moat  important  intluences  which  ha»c  reduced 
^upiets  of  agricultural  l.»nd  (rom  prosperity  to  dittrcss.  And 
"  «c  urge  certain  conBiderati<mi,  tending  to  show  that  the 
btbits  and  methods  adopted  in  good  times  were  such  as,  if  nut 
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to  incrcaip,  at  Any  ralr  mrt  to  mitigate  the  teverily  of  ibc  recnit 
and  it  U  tu  be  IiujimI  teiD{K>rarT  trials,  »«  do  sa  ia  it  spirit  i\ 
cordial  friendlinMS  to  a  clau  uf  men  wbo  are  struf»;ling  with 
adverse  circumstances,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  belp 
stmicgles. 

The  advance  of  prosperity  of  the  farmin<>  classes  up  to  1H7 
cannot  be  questioned.  It  may  not  have  been  ns  rapid — indeed. 
from  inbereni  conditions  it  cuuM  not  bavo  lieen  a*  rapid— m 
that  of  tlic  classes  producing  commodities  higher  priced  and 
liable  to  greater  fluctuations  of  demand.  But  it  was  Terr 
decided  and  very  effective.  The  tiabits  and  style  of  living  nf 
tbe  tenant-farmers  in  lJi78  differed  greatly  from  those  of  their 
predecessors  in  L818.  '  Girls  milk  the  cow,  Boys  to  tbe  plough,' 
or  'Girls  piano,  Boys  Tally  hoi'  The  rhyme,  like  most  audi 
catchwords  of  satire,  was  probably  not  wholly  justified  by  UxXt, 
and  an  un^o^Iunatl^  allusion  to  it  went  far,  nut  long  ago,  to  Umc 
a  rising  young  politician  his  eleelion  in  an  agricultural  coo- 
■tilnency.  Uul  a  great  deal  of  tniUt  underlies  il.  Farmers 
fared  well  for  a  <]uarier  of  a  century  or  more,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  wet  cycle  of  years  whic^i  has  bit  them  so  hard. 
Some  of  them  were  not  only  tbrifty,  but  provident  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term.  These  men  were  able  lo  accumuhlf 
capital,  to  extend  their  operations,  to  fortify  their  positioa. 
Tl»er«  are  several  instances  in  which  forinnes,  considerable 
«rea  in  those  days,  were  amassed  from  agricultural  prohu. 
But  a  large  number  of  tbe  fanning  class  luok  other  advanta^of 
the  sunshine  of  their  own  prosperity.  They  adapted  for  theit 
families  and  themselves  a  rule  of  domestic  expenditure,  and  > 
system  of  domestic  life,  quite  Justifiable  under  circumstances 
then  existing,  and  for  which  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  tliem. 
but  based  upon  earnings  the  nature  of  which  was  not  permanent- 
Mr.  Dmce,  a  Chancerr  barrister,  and  Scirretary  to  ibe  Farnwt* 
Cluh,  was  aikvd,  when  giving  cvidetxv  before  Lord  lddea[ei|k's 
Commission,  whelber  liejinrsiton  had  been  brought  about  by 
more  extravagant  livja;;  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mis  answ*' 
was,  '1  do  not  think  that  there  is  more  extrava°:ance  in  liriag 
amongst  the  farmers  as  a  body  than  in  any  other  clatt ;' *  an'' 
added,  that  farmers,  when  times  were  good,  lived  better  sad 
with  more  refinement  than  tbcir  forefathers  did,  qualifying 
observation  by  reminding  hi*  queitioner  that  Coblieii  io  1 
made  the  same  complaint.  This  was  a  cautious  statement 
change  of  style  apparent  to  every  one  conversant  with  the  fi 
We  will  pat  ilie  case  briefly  ihiu :     The  good  timea  eiKiounf*>l 

*  ThinI  Report  ofUio  RofalConuniStlODoa  DtffmMkoarTTBdaaiid  [bilDi^< 
Qocstioiu,  fluii,  etc. 
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in  llie  rarmin<;  claucs  a  disposition  to  spend  more  mooe^  ami 
time  on  llii^  plrasun-s  of  Iifr,  nnd  to  dcvoin  leu  of  tbc  personal 
enewf  of  thKiniclvAs  and  other  mombcrt  of  their  fnmilirs  to  thi; 
su pen Qtendc lice  of  businew,  and  the  sRorcbing  for  new  methods 
of  doio);  work.  Not  11  ^nse  iridiclmi^nt  this,  but  one  ibe  truth 
of  which  it  is  difficutt  to  gainsu^',  and  wliich  is  consistt^nt  with 
our  rontrntion,  that  prosperity  has  considerably'  influenced  all 
sections  ol  the  community. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  with  regard  to  which  agri- 
cultural depression  is  capable  of  leaching  a  lesson,  Necessity 
ia  the  mother  of  invention,  and  when  old  methods  fail,  new 
methods  must  be  sought.  Let  us  again  hear  Mr.  Druce.  Aike<] 
whether  there  had  be<^n  sufficient  enterprise  in  ranners,  whether 
they  had  been  sufficiently  aware  of  how  the  market  was  going, 
and  so  changed  the  cbaracter  of  their  farming,  he  referred  to  an 
iuiance  of  a  farmer  near  Chelmsford,  whose 

'  Cows  are  milktnl  at  II  ii'ulnck  at  night  and  ut  11  u'clook  iu  the 
morning,  and  th»  tuilk  ut  iii^^ht  ut  imou  Hunt  off  to  Chtiloiafurd 
•Station,  and  thcuco  to  Luuduii  by  11  truiu  ltitivii)<;  ut  1  a.m.,  aiid  t»,  ur 
should  bo,  delivered  to  the  consuuidrs  iu  the  Enat-ond  of  Loiidou 
'^ariy  in  tiio  same  tnomiug.  Tlio  fnrmur  who  ndopt«d  thix  HyHtcm 
'I^Bepa  Ilia  cows  in  the  etalU  all  the  year  ronnd,  and  is  one  tif  the 
vary  few  farmcn  who  have  not  lost  money  during  the  past  few 

Asked  if  this  was  an  isolated  case,  he  said : — 

'  1  think  tiio  bettor  claee  of  farmers  have  adapted  themsulvoB  to 
eireuuiNtaneus  and  have  bean  in  front  of  the  tiiao«.  I  <t»  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  has  boon  tho  case  with  all  farmers,  but  I  think  all  the 
leading  farmers  have  done  it.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Druce  was  a.  very  friendly 
Mrilneas,  and  we  do  not  think  it  could  he  niuiiitnined,  that  the 
Enterprise  and  research  of  the  farmers  have  hitherto  been  such  as 
*o  largely  alter  the  old  system  of  furminR,  which  in  the  words 
*>fniany  a  spokesman  at  agricultural  dinners  or  market  ordinaries 
*  bas  been  good  enough  for  our  fathers,  and  is  good  enough  for 

^e  are  not  writing  an  agrtrnltiiral  treatise,  ami  disclaim 
either  the  power  or  desire  to  submit  advice  as  to  improvement 
*»C  sjirioulture.  Hut  we  may  pnipcrly  slate  generally  two  heads 
Ondcr  which  attempts  might  he  maile  to  seek  outlets  for  cnter- 
priw  and  reform  :  modes  of  cultivation,  and  modes  of  disiribu- 
I  *ion.  In  the  production  of  corn  our  fanneT*  have  to  compete 
I  ti&dtt  difficoltiea,  we  scarcely  like  to  say  di  sail  vantages,  with 
I      IMwers  of  corn  all  over  the  world.     Grain  grown  ott  rich  and 

^        : 
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in  many  cases  virgin  soil,  and  by  cheap  labour,  is  easily  carried. 
And  ihough  we  see  many  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  cotnp^^ 
tiiioD  of  America  will  not  continue  to  be  so  scrcre  at  it  i*  i><*1|^| 
}*et  fartneis  will  never  be  nl>lc  to  licild  tlie  mnrkvt  nf  the  Unil4^^ 
Kingdom   as  exclusively'  as  was  once  the  cns«.     There  woulil 
npprnr  to  be  an  opportunity  for  diverting  some  of  the  eneiKV 
iind  cnpital   expended  in  gruin-ptoducliou  to  other  channels. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  we  find  first  that  there  are  many  aiiiclei, 
not  easily  carried)  and  in  the  productions    of  which    foreign 
competitors  hitvc  no    impregnable    advantage,  but    whteb    wc 
import  largely.     HggSi  Iruit,  and  vegetables  <lo  n4>i  prub&bly 
exhmul  llie  list.     If  we  attttinpted  to  show  in  any  detail  how  the 
production  of  these  in  the  United   Kinjiiloin  could  be  fosteml,    I 
we  are  quite  aware  that  nn  army  of  diHiculties  would  be  brought     I 
against   us,  social,  climatic,  and  economic.      We  content  our- 
selves by  saying,  that  it  was  not  by  succumbing  to  any  such 
difUculties,  that  Englishmen  acquired  their  hold  on  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  in  spite  of  opposition  still  retain  it 

The  present  methods  of  distribution  are  such  that  there  it  an 
abnormal,  and  we  venture  to  urge  an  unnecessary,  difference  as 
regards  many  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  between  the  price 
paid  to  the  producer  and  that  charged  to  the  consumer.  Tbr 
use  of  the  middleman,  and  the  good  he  dues  to  the  commanity, 
are  beyond  assail ;  but  the  multiplication  of  middlemen  over  a 
certain  point  is  an  evil.  Mr.  Druce  'cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  some  of  the  middlemen  were  done  awny  with,  the  pnxluter 
would  be  benefited,'  and  so,  we  venture  to  nilii,  would  be  the 
consumer.  If  we  look  at  the  retail  price  of  vegetables  in  large 
towns,  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  market -gardener,  we  canuoc 
doubt  that  both  iho  latter  and  bis  ultimate  customer  pai<l 
heavily  for  distribution  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  sign*  of 
practical  efibrts  to  overcome  the  difficulties  by  those  best  able 
to  deul  with  them  .-ind  most  interested  in  doing  it  successfully. 
In  ibis  matter  the  iu.-tbiHty  of  the  Slate  to  aid  is  not  so  absoluie 
as  in  many  other  phases  of  commerce.  The  development  oi 
means  of  communication  is  essentially  a  work  in  which  the 
State  can  assist.  The  Commissioners  look  plenty  of  evident 
on  the  subject,  but  dealt  hrieily  and  cautiously  in  their  repor: 
with  the  question  of  transport  of  goods.  They  advocate  tht 
mloption  ot  measures  to  permit  of  the  free  development  of  canal* 
wherever  they  are  likely  to  be  useful,  and  to  prevent  Uwit 
being  controlled  by  rnihvny  rompnntrs  ;  and  they  also  rccdoi' 
mend,  that  every  facility  should  be  nfTordcd  by  Parliament  I'"' 
the  construction  of  light  railways  or  tramways  in  those  [tarttw 
the  country,  which  m.iy  be  found  to  be  insufficiently  suppli^ 
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witb  the  mcana  of  coimnonication,  or  which  nrc  tiiicepiilile  nf 
further  development  in  this  mpect.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
farililir*  eontemplntcd  is  not  quite  clear,  but  nothing  is  said  in 
reference  ta  nny  Slnte  did,  rithrr  direct  or  by  some  such  method 
OS  gunrnntee.  At  the  snme  time  it  would  srem  as  if  there  were 
something:  more  in  the  minds  nf  the  Commissioncra  tbiin  a 
desire  thnt  the  legislative  efTurts  of  the  promoters  nf  the  light 
rsilwaj  should  be  encoura^d  hy  Parliament;  and  looking  to 
the  value  to  the  wtnimunity  of  means  of  commutiit-ati'in  an<l 
trftnsporl,  which  may  not  necessarily  be  remunerative  to  their 
owners,  we  think  that  the  recommendations  of  iheCommissioneis 
deserve  more  Bltrntinn,  thnn  if  they  were  only  an  nhstract 
expression  of  opinion  on  something  npproAcbing  a  truism. 
But  though  tlie  State  can  do  something,  and  mar  be  expected 
to  do  something,  under  the  guidance  of  a  bold  if  prudent 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  classes  and  the  societies 
interested  can  do  more.  And  we  should  welcome  any  vigorous 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  difTJculties  which  lead  to  the  p>'iy- 
tnent  for  vegetables  by  the  inhabilnnts  of  great  towns  of  some- 
thing like  six  and  eight  times  the  cost  of  production,  and 
which  caOM!  bumlreds  of  tons  of  fruit  to  rot  on  the  ground 
because  they  cannot  be  brought  to  market  with  any  prospect  of 
profit  to  the  producer. 

We    have   confined    our    observations    on    this  head  to   the 
tenant-farmers  of  England.     They  have  not  been  led  away  by 
the  fallncinus  doctrines  and   mischievous  teaching  which  have 
largely   influenced   their  fellows    in   some    other    parts    of   the 
Unite*]  Kingdom.     Though  the  re«luctions  made  in  rents  have 
been  large,  we  are  inclined  to  think  as  large  in   Enghind  as 
elsewhere,  these  reductions  have  been  made  either  voluntarily 
by    the   landlords,  or    under   proper  and   not  illegal    pressure. 
Occupiers  of  land  have  strupgled  honestly  to  pay  their  rent  and 
lo  fulfil  the  terms  of  contracts  from  which,  when  circumstances 
were   in  their  favour,  they  derived  no  mean   advantage.      If 
anKble  to  do  so,  thrv  have  abandoned  the  contract  and  made  no 
attempt  to  sectire  benefits  of  occupancy  on  one  hand  without 
discbarging  its  obligations  on  the  other.      KIsewhere,  unhappily, 
this  has  not  been  the  case.     Foicible  resistance  to  legal  process 
lias  been   inculcated  as  a  duty  in   more  than  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     The  mere  opinion  that  a  law  is  wrong,  has 
been  held  to  be,  and   for  this  view  there  is,  we  regret  to  stay, 
high   encouragement  given   by  a   certain   school   nf  political 
teachers,  a  justifi coition  for  refusing  to  ol>cv  it,  and  sujiporting 
the  refusal  hy  force.     This  is  a  moil  dangerous  doctrine,  dan- 
gerous not  merely  to  the  bixly  politic,  but  to  the  chisses  and 
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individuals  who  act  upon  it.  If  continued,  it  miul  U^df 
impair  that  credit  which  is  the  rcrj  foundation-stoae  of  BritiA 
commerce  nnd  British  trade.  Forciblr  rrpudiation  of  t«gal 
obligations  cannot  be  indulged  in  without  prmlacing  a  low  of 
confidence  in  business  iutcgritjr  which  mutt  hr^  injurinus.  Tht 
nw'd  of  mninuining  law  and  onler  n,  we  are  glnd  to  r(M»KnIn>, 
fulij'  imdnrttoiM)  hy  the  present  Ministers  of  the  ('rown.  It  u 
perlmpi  ton  much  to  hope,  that  those  who  foster  lawlessneu 
Initn  luiilaken  Dotions  of  this  or  that  asserted  right,  or  (ton 
«ven  worse  motives,  will  como  to  sec  the  dangers  into  whidi 
their  dupes  are  led, 

A  few  words,  and  a  few  words  only,  before  wc  leave  sgri- 
cultorc,  on  the  subject  of  the  )nlM>uTers.  Changes  in  ccoooaie 
conditions  operate  slowly.  Neither  prosperity  nor  adversity  ii 
(|aicl£  to  reach  tlie  lower  classes  of  the  community.  Hc-rt 
'  Cltimus  ordet  Ucaiegon,'  not  *  proiimus,'  whatever  he  the  trani- 
Uttoo  of  '  ardet.'  J  ust  as  it  was  loni:^  before  any  of  the  results  el 
the  upward  prof^rcss  of  society  were  broUf;ht  within  the  reach 
of  the  labourers,  ta  they  have  been  slow  to  suffer  from  the  effectt 
of  reocut  depression.  A  return  of  the  rate  of  money  wa|^  of 
ordinary  agricultural  lal»>urers  in  1S70-1  nnd  IS^^I,  scheduled 
to  the  report  of  Lord  Id desleigh's  Commission,  shows  an  increais 
in  the  latter  year  of  from  one  shilling  a  week  to,  in  parts  of 
Nottingham,  sijt  shillings  a  week.  And  other  ihna  mnnev 
wages  probably  also  increased,  \i)l  only  were  his  wages  high, 
but  the  necessaries  of  life  were  more  within  the  labourer's  reach. 
Bread,  clothing,  fuel,  education  forhiK  children,  and  locomotion 
where  locomotion  was  necessary,  were  all  inor«  accessible  in 
1880  than  previously.  With  the  agricultural  labourer,  as  with 
the  artixan,  wages  grew  with  decreased  price  of  provisions,  ani) 
English  labourers  in  18t!0  were  not  only  absolutely  but  coin- 
parativelv  better  off,  both  than  labourers  of  other  nations  ami 
than  their  own  forefathers.  Lately  the  reaction  has  begun  lo 
operate  on  agricultural  labourers,  and  their  employment  is  les* 
regular.  The  reduction  has  been  contcqurnt  on  the  stubbom 
efforts  made  by  farmers  to  lower  the  cost  of  production;  and 
while  temporary  employment  in  '  hay  set  and  Iiarvest'  is  leiS 
certain  and  less  reinunerutire,  the  permanent  list  has  been 
largely  cut  down.  The  ugriculiural  labourers  must,  like  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  leam  from  adversity  just  a»  ihey  were 
influenced  by  prosperity.  If  it  is  true,  as  is  alleged  by  many' 
emplnycis  of  agricultural  labourers  capable  of  judging,  that 
workmen  do  not  do  as  much  work  as  they  did  before  the 
advent  of  good  times,  it  is  necessary  tlwt  there  should  be  » 
return  to  the  habits  which  improvement  of  circumstances  die 
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conraged.     More  work,  not  neorstnril}'  in  lime,  but  in  ({iinfitily 

and  quality,  and  lent  of  aleliouie.     he%»  foWUcA  ami  ntbcr 

diacnaaiona ;  mora  attention  to  labour.     The  lesaon  is  a  bard 

ooo    for   B   data  who   bare   many   bardships    to  endure,   few 

pmspccU  of  ptcape  from  Ibe  ^roore  in  wbich    their  wbeel  of 

fortuar  runs,  nnd  who  hnrc  hnd  n  brioW  »pril  of  fair  times  than 

anv   olbnr.      Kni   men   imroi-alintrlt'  above  ihiim   in   their  own 

ttAte  of  society  are  lenrning  the  same  lesson,  and   the  wisrr 

frigndi  of  the  labourer  will  preach  oo  reaittance  to  its  influence. 

A*  to  the  other  classes  of  workmen  a   very   similar  set  of 

consideration!  arise.     Durinj;  the    period    of   inflation    which 

reached  its  zenith  ahortly  after  the  Franco-German    war,  th« 

atlvBDCC  in    the  prosperity  of  the    wnrkin;r  classes,  especially 

tbose  cnncrmwl  in  the  pixKlurtion  of  coal,  iron,  and  Meel,  was 

rerr  ^reat  Indee<I.     Kven  in  188<>  the  opinion  of  Sir  Lowthian 

Bell  and  Mr.  Barrow,  of  the  Harrow  Steel  Company,  wns  that 

the  workmen  were  advancing.     'Laboar  is  inoreasinjc  in  valne, 

and  tbe  labonrer  doin^  better  than  the  capitalist,'*     Ooriug  the 

last  twelTc  months  the  number  of  men  regnUrly  employed,  has, 

as  in  the  rase  of  nfrricultiiral  labnuivrs,  materinlly  decreased,  and 

tbe  less  eligible  workmen  find  it  dilTii-ult  lo  get  even  temporary 

work,     llut  crim  so  the  *  rnli;  of  wages  for  lime  workf  appears 

to  be  on  tbe  whole  slightly  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last 

twraty  ye»nt,'  and  the  ounditiou  of  those  in  reirular  employment 

is  by  no  means  now  a  bad  one  in  itself,  and  is  cerlaiulv  better 

t^sn  tbe  comtition  of  the  same  class  in  other  couniriea.     This  is 

a  stale  of  afTnirs  which  neither  tbe  working  mm  nor  those  who 

iMunv  lo  fend  them  realize.     Competition  is  now-atlnys  inter- 

UtMoal,  and  there  is  a  temlcncv  to  find    the    level,    not  of  a 

nmaln^,  but  uf  tbe  world,  which  exercises  perpetual  action  on 

ilie  sflairs  of  the   working  classes.     When   times  were  good, 

*«eking-mea  look  full  advanla^  of  them  lo  secure  belter  t^on- 

^iooj,  not  only  of  labour,  but  of  lile  for  themselves  and  their 

'unilies.     The  Lcgisiature's  stereotyped  rules  were  adopted  by 

cntployers  and  employed  acting  in  concert,  and  made  possible 

l>f  ibe  cirrumitances  of  tbe  momtTnt.     Occasionally  there  were 

(■Ms  to  do  more,  »n<l  t4>  insist  on  ennilitions  which  could  not  Iw 

lUiBlaiaed,     Sometimes  these  effort*  were  so  pressed  as  to  force 

^clikoge  in  the  circumstjiuces  from  which  they  arose.     Trade 

■m  driven  away  from  certain  centres,  from  the  difficully  which 

*^piltlists  found  in  gcltinjc  labour  except  on  prohibitive  terms. 

■'e»  otders  of  a  largely  remunerative  character  were  rejected 

^7  fur  Ibis  same  reason,  and  the  action  of  the  men  contributed 
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largely  to  th«  loag  of  that  vork,  which  they  &re  now  sd 
regain.  A  proper  movpmpnt  nn»  puthrd  too  far.  Freedom 
from  undue  pressure  cscrciswl  not  nrt-rsstiri  ly  by  ihe  iriMters  but 
by  their  mnnagrm,  nn<)  th<-  nstalilithincnt  of  mridrralinn  in  hoars 
of  work  anil  otltersucIicunOilioniorinlioiir,  wem  ohjrsrts  nt  wh'idi 
■twa*prai«!wnrthy  toaim.  The  Lej; i«l:iture  troo^niiuidntidsaiich 
tion«d  tb«  efforts  inad«  by  Tradn  Unions  and  their  suppnrUn 
to  attain  them,  and  in  doinj;  so  were  bold  in  interference  witli 
freedom  of  contract.  Hut  il  is  a  eerious  aueslion,  which  cannoi 
yet  be  solved,  whether  Trade  Unions  did  not  exceed  UtniK 
wftrmnte<I  by  cirrumttnnces.  Onr  thing  i*  certain,  that  work- 
men arc  now  face  to  face  with  a  difficult  snrir*  of  (|ne(tioiit. 
They  say  that  th«ir  raXtt  of  living  cannot  be  rcdnord.  Thii 
probably  mean*  that,  having  contracted  certain  habits  when 
times  were  good,  they  are  loth  to  abandon  them  now.  Uut  tbey 
cannot  resist  the  competition  of  the  world.  The  exclusion  ol 
foroign  labour  cannot  be  enforced  for  a  continuance,  though  the 
immigration  of  actually  destitute  persons  can  be  prohibited,  at 
in  America.  Am)  British  workmen  find  not  only  that  the 
development  of  industries  of  which  Kngland  once  held  the 
rirtua)  monopoly  ia  being  rigorously  pushed  in  other  conntriei, 
but  that  foreigners  are  coming  here  in  great  numbers,  who  are 
only  too  ready  to  accept  conditions  of  employment  whiuh  iher 
themselves  reject  with  scorn.  It  behoves  the  working-men,  as 
much  as  other  classes,  to  realize  the  change  of  affairs,  and  to 
learn  the  lessons  taught  by  depression  as  readily  as  they  learned 
those  taught  by  prosperity. 

Their  natural  tendency  to  do  this  is  not,  wc  fear,  encouraged 
by  a  certain  school  of  economists  who  take  upon  themselvn 
to  offer  advice.  Wliat  is  calle<!  the  '  right  to  work  '  is  nsscrtni 
by  men  in  high  position  who  should  know  better.  There  il 
not  and  there  cannot  be  any  such  right.  In  Great  Hrilain  there 
is  established  by  a  law,  the  intention  of  which  is  humaoe,  a 
right  to  fond.  The  whole  real  property  of  the  country  is 
pledge*!  to  prevent  destitution  ;  and  no  inhabitant  of  the  realm 
need  undergo  the  least  risk  of  starvation.  But  that  it  ia  the 
duly  of  any  public  Imtly,  whether  the  .State  itself  or  a  local 
authority,  to  provide  work  for  any  um-rlaiming  il,  is  a  principle 
the  adoption  of  which  would  inevitably  produce  geftcrnl 
disaster.  The  report  of  the  first  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in 
18S3,  a  volume  which  is  far  too  little  studied  in  the  present 
day,  ia  full  of  examples  of  the  great  evils  caused  by  the 
partial  adoption  of  such  a  principle.  The  independence,  (be 
energy,  the  morality,  nyc,  and  even  the  happiness  of  ibr 
working  classe-s,  were  destroyed  when  it  was  in  force.     We  by 
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bns  aueTt  that  there  cannot  be,  and  haw  uol  bven,  cir- 

iDccs  id  which  exceptional  measures,  in  tbeuuelves  not 

nm  nhjcction,  nrc  JDttifinblc  when  the  object  is  to  meet  n 

^hirh  is  piitcly  trmpfimry.     Bat  such  expedients  should 

hr  ran-;  ibey  utunllj  d"  tniirc  bnrm  than  good.     We  will 

try  brielly  a  fi^w  exaui|>t(-«  of  tbn  evil  done  by  thrm  in 

|t  case.     In  l9Si>,  in  consequence  of  representations  made 

Government  in  Ireland  that  there  was  some  distress  in 

I  Unions  o(  that  country,  a  system  of  liberal  relief  was 

Izeil  under  conditions  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  secure 

ladministnition.     What  was  the  result?      Relief,  given  it 

Vtf-    ahirrrotl    nn    a    nominal    te»l   of  work,  was  eagrrly 

u  and  readily  given  to  thnmgs  of  perfins  who  were  lured 

rom  other  employment.     In  one   Union  in  the  west  of 

there  were  relieved  in  the  week,  ended  June  5,  liiHG, 

ersons  ;  in  the  following  week,  none.     In  another  Union 

ersons  were  relieved  in  the  first-named  week ;  and  in  the 

ng,  (S.      In  jinothcr  Union  1824  persons  were  relieved 

ft  population  of  1947 ;  and  in  n  fourth  all  relief  to  1470 

I  was  stopped,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  di^aih  of 

re  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  relief  occurreil  nt  that 

We  admit  that  there  are  causes  which  oper.ite  more 

f  in   Ireland  than  tliey  do  in  (bis  country.      Hut  any 

tction  of  the  State,  with  the  view  of  providing  employ- 

o  all    who  claimed   it,  would  only  aggravate   the    evils 

to  be  cured.      Hrforc  wc  contludr,  we  propose  to  refer  to 

rs   within   which    the  State    can   properly  and   usefully 

e  as  rc^^ards    trade    depression ;    but  it    cannot   be    too 

Dsly  urgicd  or  too  of^ea  repeated,  that  it  is  no  part  of 

Ijr  of  the  public  to  provide  work  for  those  who  tbem- 

.n  unable  to  find  it.     And  guarding  and  rrjoicing  in 

'y  as  regards  the  ralnc  of  British  labour  held  by  many 

plovers,     from  -Mr.   Hrassey  downwards — namely  that 

'hty  paid  British  workman  is  cheaper  than  his  less  highly 

reign  competitor,  even  when  lie  works  for  shorter  hours, 

frt,  that  it  is  very  im|>ortanl  fur  the  friends  of  working 

anderstand  the  change  of  circumstances  which  has  taken 

ioce  IS78,  and  not  to  insist  on  privileges  or  demand 

DOS,  warranted  peihaps  then,  but  only  to  b«  attaineil  now 

iak  of  loss  of  trade. 

iitcrrasing    severity   of    foreign  competition    is    more 
latcd  than   it  was  when   l.onl     Iddeslei^h's  comm  ission 
Every  fr«sh  discovery,  which  diminishes  the  cost  of 
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transport  nr  n<]<U  to  tb«  fncilitiet  of  tocoinntion,  nugmonls 
competition  ;  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  wore  dtflicull  for  at 
*t(i  nmintain  In  the  same  effect  ai  Leretofore  the  lead  which  wf 
formerly  held  amon;;  the  manufacturing  Dalions  of  the  world.' 
With  some  of  the  efforts  in  rogue  to  meet  that  competition  wt 
have  already  espres*r<l  niir  di  suit  is  fact  ion.  Short  mrASures  and 
shoddy  are  not  likely  to  maintain  or  rc*lore  the  stipremscy  o( 
Britith  Trade.  Cheapness  is  desirable.  But  rbejipness  at  iIk 
expense  of  riccelleDce  is  not.  Temporary  profit  may  follow  tbf 
s«le  of  goods,  the  sole  advautaf^  of  which  is  that  tbey  are  nni 
costly.  Uul  the  repatalion  forexcellenceonceenjoyed  by  Briiiili 
manufactures  mnnot  be  further  tampered  with.  Much  has,  irr 
fear,  already  bc«n  done  to  damage  it,  and  more  steps  in  ^ 
same  direction  should  be  sternly  chcckn).  '  Wc  b»TC  stiil,* 
say  the  commissioners,  'the  same  physicad  arHl  intellnctutt 
qualities  which  gave  us  a  commanding  lesid ;  and  wc  see  po 
reason  why,  with  care,  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  iborou^- 
ness,  we  should  not  be  able  to  continue  to  advance,'  Bat  l! 
we  abandon  those  qualities,  or  indeed  if  we  cease  to  derelope 
them,  the  inexorable  laws  of  morality  and  of  econoinjr 
nn  quest  ion  ably  operate  to  our  disadvantage. 

More  artivity  must  be  displayed,  the  (.'ommissi oners  think, 
seanrh  for  new  markets.  Herein  the  Stale  can  be  of  use.  The 
re]Mirts  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  oificcrs  abroad  are  uspfaL 
as  far  as  they  go.  But  though  we  fully  a<lmit  the  importasR 
of  keeping  such  officers  absololely  free  from  direct  or  inditM 
connection  with  particular  commercial  operations,  we  think  thu 
more  might  be  done  than  is  done  to  collect  and  dilTuse  infons^ 
lion,  statistical  or  other,  which  could  not  fail  ti>  be  of  use  N 
traders.  In  this  country  steps  in  this  dirnrtinn  have  l>een  takoL 
The  Journal  of  the  Board  ol'  Trade,  and  the  publications  of  tbe 
Labour  Correspondent  of  that  Depart  me  in  t,  are  intended  to 
supply  a  want  long  felt.  If  represenlatires  of  this  mmiOy 
were  enabled  to  supplement  their  own  opportunitiea  for  pfo- 
curing  and  publishing  information,  more  facts  useful  to  trader* 
might  be  brought  to  light,  ('o-operation  lieiwrt-n  the  .State  and 
the  (ircat  Trading  Bodies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  thi* 
object,  would  be  of  use;  and  the  latter  must  understand,  ihial 
what  has  sufficed  for  the  past  will  be  inadequate  for  the  J**^^ 
to  corae. 

The  need  for  extension  of  technical  and  commercial  educatii 
is  admitted.  It  is,  wc  rejoice  to  see,  one  of  the  tasks  undertnl>en 
bv  a  Cabinet  inclined  rather  to  useful  than  heroic  legitlalwO- 
The  German  clerk  (competes  with  the  Kngliih  clerk,  with  manj 
advantages  in  his  favour.     He  has  knowledge  of  foreign  la0' 
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ta  wliicb  the  EngluU  clerk  rarelv  nttaint.  He  looks 
his  employment  as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  is  seeking  a 
tntining  and  a  knowledge  which  will  hereafter  enable  him  lo 
trade  for  himtelf,  and  with  this  object  he  faces  privatioo,  poverty, 
life  among  sirnngrTS,  nttd  onrrous  conditions  as  to  hours  of 
]Abour  and  remuneration.  Too  often  tlie  English  clerk  looks 
to  promotion  in  his  employer's  service  as  the  hiiIt  object  of  his 
Ambition.  He  is  Jiving  at  home,  and  under  temptntions  to  live 
up  to  his  incume,  from  which  his  foreign  colleague  is  more  or 
less  free.  In  natarat  intelligence,  in  mental  quickness  and 
gnup,  he  is  at  any  rale  not  worse  than,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  superior 
to,  thfi  foreigner.  But  the  luxury  of  good  times  has  inSneaced 
him  ;  no  such  nnlionnl  diffioulliits  ns  those  which  have  largely 
alTcrtcd  the  whole  (icrmnn  nutiun  have  touched  him  ;  and  he 
ba*  less  of  the  hardness,  the  [Kilience,  and  the  endurance,  which 
mJce  his  foreign  fellows  ao  formidable. 

^B^ith  the  social  habits  and  tendencies  of  any  class,  the  State 
Hb  have  tittle  infiaencc.       Xo    Government    department  can 
persuade  men  lo  unlearn  the  lessons  or  abandon  the  pursuits, 
arising  from  a  burst  of   prosperity  which  wbs  more    brilliant 
than  permanent.      If  billiards  and  cards  are  more  popular  than 
cheJ4,  the  music  hall  and   the  theatre  more  thronged  than  the 
dcbating-Toom  or  the  evening  school,  and  sensation  novels  and 
sporting  papers  more  read   than   political   history  or   foreign 
mmmar,  it  is  from  causes  outside  the  domain  of  direct  State 
inierfereace.      What  can  be  done  is  lo  place  at  the  disposal  of 
all  those  who  are  inclined  to  seek  it  a  means  of  cheap  com- 
mercial and  tcchni<^  training  iivailablc,  not  only  for  boys  at 
llie  tfafMhold  of  iheir  career,  but  those  also  who  have  made  some 
'    tdvHflcc  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  an  office.     Until  PlngHsh 
d«rks  are  willing  to  undergo  months,  if  not  years,  of  drtMlgery 
in  a  foreign  house  of  business,  as  German  clerks  are  now,  they 
mail  expect  to  be  underbidden  in  their  olTers  of  service.      But 
«iu   the   State  can  foster    and  extend    is    the    ability   which 
topplemenls  the  foreign  willingness,   but  l>eing  without  which 
tD^ith  clerks  have  little  cnoouragement  to  cliange  their  views 
^ifilaty  or  their  ambition  of  life.      lit  this  we  are  not  bound  to 
0)nii<ler  the  relative  values  of  a  classical  and  a  moderu  curri- 
nilau.    We  can  unhesitatingly  admit,  for  the  purposes  of  higher 
"lucwion,  the    value  of  the  former.      ^Ve    can    agree    in    the 
Minaie   so    often  and    so  ably   put  forward,  of   the  use  of  a 
cluneal  training  in  the  formation  of  mind  and  character.     We 
**»  reject  the  ccniures  so  often  heaped  upon    the  practice  of 
9'wk  and  Latin  versc-mnking,  or  the  study  of  Virgil,  Homer,  or 
^"Fbocles.     And  at  the  same  time  we  can  assert  as  fully  as  the 
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mott  ardpnt  mndernut,  tht  desirability  of  tlie  wider  cstabliili* 
mcnt  of  EchooU  or  colleges,  io  which  ihr  acqaimnrni  of  > 
knowledge  of  inodcin  Itngungee,  com m en; i«l  grngtaphy,  and 
some  undcrdandiDg  of  th(^  tmdc  rcijuircRients  of  the  ouuatriet 
connected  with  Great  Hrilain  l)j  commercial  ties,  would  bt 
within  lh«  reach  of  the  boy  of  fourUien,  and  the  cleik 
duriug  ibe  day  is  plodding  at  a  merchant's  desk. 

The  middle  classes  in  Enj^land  have  certainty  ibriven  d 
the  Iftst  half-century,  and  ihclr  protziess  is  probably  Jess  check' 
than  that  of  others.     Writing  in   1846,  an  rc»nomist  of  sooie 
ability  gnvc  as  instance  tlic  impruvement  in  dwelliiiga.* 

*  It  is  not  aeoessary  to  go  back  ntich  beyond  tho  half-centary  te 
ftrtira  at  a  timA  when  proe[>orou8  sbopkeepera  in  tho  leading  thoiwigb- 
fitrcB  of  Loudon  wero  withont  that  uccotaary  articlo  of  fiirnitim,  • 
carmt,  in  their  ordinary  sitting-rooms ;  laiary  in  this  particolar 
solaom  went  ftirthvr  with  them  tbno  a  well-sootirtid  fluor  stniwn  wilk 
cand,  ami  tlui  fiiniitnm  of  tho  opnrtmontB  wait  by  do  means  incoD- 
■iclvut  with  this  primitiro  and  us  wo  should  now  say  comfortleM 
Mata  of  thingK.  In  th<!  mmo  honmsH  w<:  now  M-e  not  meruly  carpet^ 
but  many  artioloa  of  fiiniiluru  wliicli  weT«  formerly  in  tue  only 
the  nobility  &uO  g»utry.' 

The  dwellings  of  the  prosperous  shopkeepers  in  the  l«i 
thorongbfares  of  London,  bare  advanced  as  far  beyond  the 
referred  to  by  Mr,  Porter,  as  the  condition  he  described  was  in 
adran<-e  of  Kandi-d  floors.  The  very  name  of  sbopkeepcri 
would  pTobubiy  Im-  rejcclcfl  by  the  principal  purveyors  of  the 
leading  thoruughfares  of  London,  the  majority  of  whom  bs** 
their  suburban  residences,  and  are  possessors  of  consideTab!« 
wealth.  So  great  indeed  grew  the  profits  of  retail  trade  f« 
several  decades,  that  a  reaction  in  the  interest  of  the  eonaWDcn 
was  ptoduo»?«l,  and  the  coH>perative  system  was  established,  m6 
the  ubjt^ct,  and  tbc  result,  of  rcdueing  the  cost  of  dUtribiiUo*, 
and  diuiiiiiabing  the  numlxtr  of  middle  men.  The  depreision 
of  trade  has,  of  course,  had  its  influence  on  retail  traders.  But 
not  as  yet  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  affected  the  other  clsuet 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  At  present  its  tendency  bas  hetM 
to  increase  the  value  and  power  of  huge  emporia,  and  to  en- 
courage whnt  is  known  as  'stores '  in  pUce  of  smaller  estnbliilt* 
menl4L  Hut  the  influenc*!  uf  the  giant  retailers  i*  not  likely  to 
grow  loo  great,  if  the  smaller  merchants  will  only  learn  tlie 
lessons  of  care,  thoroughness,  and  honesty,  of  which  depreisio^^ 
is  a  UAeful,  if  a  bard  teacher.  ^| 

National  prosperity  has  had  its  influence  on  classes  otli^^ 
than   lh<»se  connected  with  trade.      Foreign  and   intematiot^* 

■  *  Pngnm  of  the  Kallooi,'  bfO.U.  Port«r,  F.R^.  Londco,  Jotm  U»n.r. 
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Siflicoltics  tend  to  tbc  ron  sol  illation  of  nBtionol  Hntiment  and 
ri»tiunal  aimc,  juti  »*  domestic  trials  wrid  rAinilica.  And  th« 
mart'  or  h"**  unbroken  prri'xl  of  pi-acrr  whinh  the  United  King- 
dom has  ca'jiiypil  has  bad  ihc  uppoaiic  Irndrncy,  of  permitting 
minor  poinU  of  intoroal  di/Terence  to  a*suine  nhnormnl  pnn 
portions.  One  result  bu  been  that  raore  tittenlion  is  paid  to 
what  are  called  *  rif-hts'  of  persons  or  cl&tses  than  is  paid  to 
obligstions.  One  broad  characteristic  rans  through  all  thft 
tpeechns  made  to  associniions  and  assemblies  of  whatever  kind. 
Far  nion-  Is  said  t»  them  nf  ivhnt  ihf.y  may  eipcct  to  oblnin  hy 
asking,  than  of  what  it  is  thrir  duty  to  thrir  country  to  do. 
There  are  those  political  teachers,  and  frreat  is  their  responsi- 
bility, who  lose  no  opportunity  uf  promoting  nn  antagonism 
between  class  and  class,  wbicb  is  aa  repugnant  to  oar  national 
charmcter  as  it  is  dangerous  to  our  national  welfare.  Such  men, 
statesmen  many  of  them,  do  not  beaitale  to  assume  a  jealousy 
and  an  opposition  between  this  and  that  '  interest,' which  we 
beliere  to  he,  if  existent  at  all,  inconsiderable  in  magnitude  or 
effect.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  lo  foster  ritralry  between  one 
portion  of  the  kiitgdoni  and  another,  to  uige  the  eslraordinary 
view,  that  the  affairs  of  the  West  or  North  are  so  different  from 
those  of  the  East  or  South,  that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  inenpahie  of  dealing  fairly  and  elfectually 
with  all  nl  ihrm.  Hisintegratiim,  in  its  most  dangerous  form,  is 
the  unlv  liigicnl  outennie  uf  such  a  contention.  Uul  we  ore  not 
now  referring  lo  such  advisers.  We  are  thinking  rather  of 
those  perfectly  well-intentioned  and  comparatively  fair-minded 
speaJters  who  habitually  say  to  their  audience*,  try  to  get  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  for  yourselves.  The  lesson,  get,  is  con- 
tinnally  inculcated  ;  and  there  has  been  no  external  pressure  to 
te*ch  the  lesson — do.  This  leads  to  a  publie  selfishness  detri* 
mental  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  As  yet  whenever 
there  is  any  event  calling  for  combined  national  action,  that 
action  is  forthcoming.  But  a  power  disused  is  apt  to  grow 
weak,  and  those  who  are  urging  Englishmen  to  split  themselves 
tip  into  sections  are  running  the  risk  of  destroying  that  onitjr 
en  which  our  Empire  mainly  rests. 

In  times  of  ditfioilty  men  instinctively  seek  a  leader.  In 
times  of  ease  each  man  is  apt  to  lie  a  law  unto  himself.  Con- 
■rquently  prosperity  weaken*  uuthority.  And  there  it  now- 
sdsjs  a  tendency  to  reject  authority  which  is  capable  of  much 
Win.  That  love  of  order  and  respect  for  authority  are  really 
bbrmit  in  the  English  people,  foreigners  saw  with  astonisli* 
■Hit  and  admiration  on  the  nights  of  the  Jubilee  rejoicings, 
*l>eD  enormous  masses  of  sightseers  were  guided  and  controlled 
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lU  much  by  ibat  rofiect  as  bv  the  efforts  a(  a  few  UaUted 
|>ollceinen.  Hut  there  i«  Tar  too  niucb  of  the  mucbieTou 
leacliinjr,  thst  it  is  tbe  privilef>e  of  free  men  to  disobey  any  Ia« 
of  whicb  iliey  may  happen  (o  disapprove.  In  opposition  to  the 
greatdt  of  all  TrAchers,  men  nrc  told  tbat  it  ■*  their  doty  to 
Jcfy  the  powers  that  he,  wbcn  tboir  power*  preiw  for  the  oer- 
fbrmancc!  of  an  obligation  oppoinl  to  thnir  individual  wtmcL 
This  i*  ni>t  »nlv  tlie  <^iuc  in  Ireland,  where  mr?n  prate  about 
martyrdom  while  ibey  run  away  from  tbe  police.  In  otfati 
parts  of  tbe  United  Kineduni  tbe  same  rebellious  ipirit,  honoured 
too  often  with  sucb  epithets  as  f^allant  and  plucky,  is  shown. 
Nor  is  tbe  tendency  confined  to  a  data.  The  Church  itself  ii 
DOl  exempt  from  its  inflocnce,  and  '  Cnnxnenoe '  is  appealed  t» 
in  justification  of  resistance  (o  the  perfectly  cMinntitntional  man- 
dates of  authority.  Kven  wlum  laws  were  the  creation  of  a  fe*. 
there  was  uo  such  justification.  In  these  days,  when  n-sponn- 
bilily  for  legislation  and  the  power  of  stnlule  making  are  sbaini 
by  the  masses,  there  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  the  doctrine,  thats 
choni^e  in  the  taw  can  only  be  brouf;ht  within  ibe  ran^  »i 
practical  politics  by  some  criminal  rrsistancc  to  its  sanction. 
To  the  difiiculty  of  maintaining  law  notliing  atlds  to  macfast 
vacillation.  Law-breakers  are  Iwd  gieriMns  to  run  awMy  fn*- 
Ami  opposition  to  law,  if  firmlv  and  patiently  met,  is  rrrtain  l» 
collapse.  One  great  element  of  strength  in  the  preieni  .^dmini*- 
tration  lies  in  ibeir  appreciation  of  this  principle,  and  thi-ir 
resoluteness  in  acting  up  to  it.  Persistence  in  their  policy  is 
this  respect  will  do  much  to  annul  the  dangers  arising  from  a 
state  of  feeling  greatly  encouraged  by  babitual  prosperity,  and 
which  it  is  to  bu  earneiltv  ho{>ed  itiat  no  period  of  natioaal 
difficulty  will  be  necessary  to  curtail. 

The  koowled^  of  danjp;ers  is  tbe  first  step  to  their  aroidsnre. 
It  is  with  no  dread  that  Lnfcland  is  bccominfr  effete,  or  worn  oat, 
or  weak,  that  we  have  uttered  a  few  words  of  caution.     In  sofoe 
respects  pntsprrity  has  caused  us  to  wsx   fat.     But  there  are  no 
signs  whatever  at  yet  of  national  decay.     It  is  foolish  to  bury 
our  beads  in   the  sand,  and   refuse  to  look  at  thff  evils  whicb 
persistence  in  certain  habits  and  tendencies  is  likelv  to  produce. 
It  is  e<)ua]|y  ftKdish  to  assert,  that  all  is  as  it  shoubl  be,  and  (nr^ 
ever  to  heap  rosy -iii loured  praise  on  this  or  that  rtiarai-trristic— 
But  while  we  still  have  tbe  physical,  intellectua),  and,  we  ma^ 
kdd,  civic  qualities  to  which  we  owe  oar  lead,  and  we  agrv^^ 
with  Lord  Iddesleigh's  Commissioners  Ihst  these  remain,  lbef<^^ 
is  no  reason  why  our  National  position,  not  only  in  commem^? 
hut  in  all  other  matters  affecting  our  welfare,  should  not  b-^ 
maintained  and  raised  to  even  still  greater  eminence 
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ET.  IV. — Early  AJv^itittva  in  Ptrtin,  Stuiana,  and  Baii/hnia, 
ineludinff  a  Jlfsidtmce  among  Ihe  Bakhtit/ari  and  other  fFtld 
Tribes  before  the  Diieotvri/  o/^iViitepfA.  By  Sir  Henry  Laranl) 
G.C.B.,  author  of  'Nineveh  ■nd  its  Remains,'  Ac;  Gold 
^Irdallitt  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  In  Two 
Volumes.     With  Maps  nnd  llliitliations.     London,      IStJ7. 

NO  tocial  crcnt  i*  plcasantcr  than  an  uncxpoctc<l  meeting 
with  an  old  friend  from  whom  wc  hnvr  long  been 
■epamled.  And  the  r^nt'ounter  bcrnme*  dnublr  delightful,  if 
we  fiml  him  in  a  reminiKeat  mood,  nnd  full  of  entertaining 
diAt  about  the  early  days  of  oor  aci|uaintance  and  his  own 
antecedent  hiiCory.  Such  i>  the  mood  in  which  we  find 
Sir  Henry  Layard.  It  is  now  jait  forty  years  since  be  took 
the  world  hy  storm  with  the  romantic  tale  of  discovery  and 
adrentiirr  on  which  hi*  literary  fame  will  ultimately  r*rst.  In 
the  two  volume*  bc^fore  u*  the  vettrrnn  traveller  d<T«>Tibes  the 
rircumitnnees  which  originally  directed  his  attention  to  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  aitd  prepared  him  for  the  great  work  of 
discovery  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  associated. 
TTiesc  circum stance*  were  recorded  in  a  rough  Journal,  which 
Sir  Henry  cnntrivcd  to  k<H-p,  with  varying  rrgulnrity  and 
method,  amid  the  strange  vicissitude*  of  hi*  early  travel.  At 
(be  request  of  a  friend,  the  Journal  is  now  submitted  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  but  unstudied  narrative.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  enrich  the  pa^es  with  elaborate 
passages  of  moral  reflection  or  descriptive  art ;  but  what  the 
story  thus  lo»es  in  literary  finish,  tt  gains  in  lucidity  and 
straightforward  vigour. 

It  appears  that  much  of  Sir  Henry  Layard's  boyhood  wa» 
passed  in  Italy,  and  there,  in  the  society  of  accomplished  men 
who  had  seen  the  world,  be  imbibed  a  love  of  travel.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  Ceylon, 
and  he  agreed  to  make  the  journey  thither  in  company  with 
a  friend,  Mr.  Edward  L«lwich  MitfonI,  who  was  bound  on  a 
similar  errand. 

Now  it  rhanced  ihnt  Mr.  Mitfon!  had  a  horror  of  sea- sick- 
ness, and  this  circumstnnt^-  determined  our  travellers  to  make 
the  journey  a»  far  as  possible  by  land.  An  epic  poet  or  a  philo- 
sophical historian,  deducing  great  events  from  trivial  origins, 
would  love  to  trace  the  dramatic  scquonoc  of  cause  and  cfTcct 
which,  in  the  long  process  of  time,  evolvetl  the  investigation  of 
Nineveh,  end  the  diplomatic  career  of  its  discoverer,  from  the 
iiu'urabte  unwilltngne**  of  his  early  companion  to  face  the 
miseries  of  mal  dc  mer, 
b  The 
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The  scheme  of  travel  undertaken   by  Mr.   Laj'utI  and 
friend  was,  coniidcnng  the  time  »i\<S  cirrumilnnett*,  ns  well 
their  own  jouth  anil   inexperience,  Ailvenlurouc  nnd  even  peri- 
lotu  in  a  high  dt^ree  ;  but  to  tlic  love  uf  adventure  atMl 
Ie»nei»  of  peril,  which  are  the  birthright  of  jnutfa,  Mr.  Layar 

■uperulded  a  prescient  eye   for  future  difliculiies,  and  an  in 

telligent  prudence  in  preparinf*  to  meet  ihem,  which  stampcX. 
him  a  born  traveller.  It  was  agreed  to  proccMid  lhTmi<;h  Centra V. 
Europe,  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  Albania,  and  liulgnrin  to  Con  — 
staniinnple;  thence  to  cross  Asia  Minor  t»»  Syria  and  Paleatine-^ 
and  the  Mesopotamian  desert  to  liaghdad,  From  lloghtlod  i  K 
was  proposed  to  n-nch  India  tlirough  Persia  and  Afghanistan  , 
and  ultimately  Columbo.  Thus  the  entire  journey,  exce[>K 
across  the  narrow  sirait  of  Adam's  Bridge,  would  be  made  ity 
land.  Mr.  Layard  first  lojgbt  an  introduction  to  Sir  John 
MacXcill,  wbo  had  recently  l>cen  Englith  Minister  at  Trhrrni^. 
and  by  his  advice  determined  to  travel  in  the  outward  gnisa 
and  style  of  a  pjur  man,  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  the  eupidity  rvf 
the  wild  populations  whom  he  must  encounter.  Mr.  Layartl*s 
nest  step  was  to  seek  precise  ioslrucliont  as  to  the  betl  available 
route  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  wtio 
suggested  some  allcratiuni  of  plan,  and  recommended  a  paper 
on  .Susiana,  recently  published  by  Sir  Henry,  then  Majrvr, 
KawliDson,  u  a  iW«  tntvum  and  text-book  of  the  country  which 
it  was  propoMKl  to  explore, 

Mr.  Layanl's  nest  care  was  to  take  lessons  in  the  use  of  tb^ 
sextant,  and  to  learn  the  method  uf  taking  observations  nf  tit" 
sun  for  latitude,  and  of  fixing  (lie  position  of  mountain  peak* 
and  other  physical  objects.      He    also   studied,  at  University 
Hospital,  ihc  symptoms  and   treatment  of   intermilleni   fevrr. 
ophthalmia,  and  dysentery,  and  learned  the  use  of  the  lancet  a>i*l 
the  tourniquet,  and    the  method  of  treating    simple    wonncls* 
The  equipment  of  the  travellers  consisted  solely  of  what  tb<^** 
could  carry  in  their  saddte-bags.    Mr.  Layard  carried  a'  I-eWog*^* 
bed,'  J.P.  a  pair  of  sheets  sewn  together,  and  fasienni  to  a  taf*- 
quito-cartnin ;    a  long  cloth  riding-cloak;    a  double- barrelled 
gun;  a  sextant,  a  compass,  a  telescope,  a  thermometer,  a  bafO' 
meter  ;  a  silver  watrh  painted   black  lo  elude  the  cupidity  ^' 
the  natives  ;  and  a  letter  of  credit  for  30(1/.  from  Messrs.  CoaCtS* 
Thus  equip[>ed,  on  the  8th  of  July  l^.^i!).  he  left    England   f*>' 
Brussels,  where  he    was  joined   by  Mr.   Mitford,  who,  true     '** 
himself,    had     preferred    the    shorter    passage    by    (-'alats.         -^ 
narrative  of  the  earlier  part   of  the  journev  has  already  bc^^*  I 
publishcil  by  Mr,  Mitford,  and  Sir  lleory  Layard  declines     "  I 
relravene  the  ground  thus  covcrod.      He  briefly  mention*      ^ 
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serIou>  attack  of  malarial  fever  wliicli  prostrated  kim  at  Con- 
ataatinnple,  and  Tor  which  he  was  treated  hv  '  Or.  Z.,  ap  Arme- 
nian  ^pntleniRn  who  had  studied  medicine  at  ICdinbur^h.'    When 
wc  read  that  Dr.  'A.  not  only  bled  his  patient  twice  copioutl  v,  but 
Ian  '  mndr  a  large  circlr  with  a  pen   and  ink  on  his  slomacb, 
rhit?b  h«  ordere<]  to  b«  filled  with  lrr«hc»,'  wc  can  onl^  hope, 
in  tile  intereiU  of  our  travelling  cnuntrymen,  that  *Dr.  7.'  has 
long;   since    retired    from   practice,   and  that  the   remedial   for 
ever,    recommended   by  the  medical  achooli  of  Arroenin  and 
ICdiiiburgh,  hare  be«n  rendered    rather  leu  stringent  by  the 
ladvanrf  of  science. 

On  the  'Mh  nf  January,  1840,  the  travellers  reached  Jerusalem. 

nntl    hcr«  their  rambles  and  their  lives  were  nearly  terminated 

by  tbcir  incauiion  in  sleeping  with  a  charcoal  brazier  burninff 

in    the  room.     Escaping   from   this  peril,  Mr.    Layard,    whose 

chirst    for  danger   leem*   to  have   been  insatiable,  resolved,  in 

spite  of  the  moat  solemn  warnings,  to  apprcincb  Damascus  by 

the    desert    and    the    Ilauran,    instead  of   by   the  usual   route, 

nntisini;  on  the  war   to  visit  Petra  and  the   ruins  of  ancient 

<;l.tics  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.      Mr.  Layard  was  warned  that 

xlse   sheikhs  of  the   Arab   tribes,   through   whose  territory   be 

wvould  have  to  pass,  were  notorious  for  their  rapacity  and  law- 

]^9Ssness,   recognixed    no   iiuthnrity,  and    were  generally  at  war 

wv  itb  one  another.     The  prospect,  therefore,  of  bein;;  munlered, 

r>x-   at  least  robbed  of  everything  and  stripped  to  the  skin,  was 

l»_y  no  means  remote. 

These  gloomy  vaticinations  produced  tbrir  natural  olTect  on 

tftiA   more  sensitive   tcmper.itncnl  of  .Mr.   Mitford,    who  deter- 

tvmfned  to  sp«!nd  n  few  more  days  in  Jerusalem,  and  then,  taking 

tV>«  niual  caravan   route  to  Damascus,  to  await  his  travelling 

c«^»»npanion's  arrival  at  th.il  city.      Accompanied,  therefore,  only  J 

l>_3r  an  Arab  boy  oiled  'Antonio,'  who  acted  as  draj>oman  and  i 

»«:5K-vant,  Mr.   Layard  left  Jerusalem    for   Petra  on  the  15th  of 

Js&Buary,  1840.     Ho  made  bis  first  pausn  at  Bethlehem,  for  the 

piAXpose  of  visiting    the    Church    and    Convent    of  the    Holy 

N^  nativity,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Hebron,  where  he  visited  the 

^f^Mlitional  tomb*  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs.     At  Hebron 

»      lioipiiahle  colonel    in  the  Egyptian  Army— Usuf   Effendi — 

•t«~«)n)-ly  dissuaded  him  from  attempting  his  projected  journey 

t"     Pctra,  but,  finding  him  obstinately   bent  on  fulfilling  his 

"•f^ign,  obligingly  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  Kheikb 

*'    an  Arab  tribe  with  a  view  to  the  safe-conduct  of  the  daring 

""fcveller. 

-After  extortionate  proposals  and  much  bargaining,  tbis  Sheikh 
•"sdoitook  to  provide  two  camels  to  take  Mr,  Layard  to  Kerak, 
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to  tW  cast  of  tbc  Dtiiul  Sex,  nn<l  to  tend  hi«  own  brotUcr  ass 
gaidn.  On  the  r<>in|}lHion  of  tlin  jourrcy,  tbe  g'uiile  wu  to 
n-tum  with  n  written  ileclaratioo  for  the  Aftijelt,  or  lierpdilar; 
(.liicf  of  Kernk,  thai  the  traveller  had  arrived  safe  and  soaix). 
For  these  servicet  the  Sheikh  was  lo  receive  fire  hundred 
piastres.  Next  mornin);  Mr.  Layard  set  forth  on  one  of  the 
hired  camels,  the  other  carrying  his  servant,  tent,  and  baggage, 
and  the  camel-driver  following  on  foot.  The  Sheikh  did  not 
appc«r,  but  promised  to  join  the  parly  on  the  road.  Now 
began  an  unpamllele<l  chapter  of  miitfortunes.  In  the  fird 
place,  the  cnmcl-tlriver  did  not  know  the  n>ad,  ami  the  travellrrt 
lost  tlieir  way,  wandering;  for  hours  over  the  barren  and  stonj 
hills.  Then  Mr.  Layard's  camel  boiled,  and,  when  its  lidcr 
togged  at  the  halter,  '  only  turned  its  head  round,  and  looked 
me  fnll  itt  the  face,  witfaont  stopping  or  even  slackening  it* 
speed.'  Then  the  Hdcr  fell  off  over  the  nnimnrs  tail,  and  the 
camel  ran  away,  and  was  with  diflirultr  recnpltirrd.  Towanls 
nunsel,  in  a  stony  ritlley  Ifiiig  K.K.K.  nf  Hebron,  and  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Mr.  Layard  discovered  the 
encampment  which  he  was  seeking.  The  Sheikh  had  not 
arrived,  but  the  traveller  was  hospitably  entertained,  A  sheep 
was  kille'l,  and  a  '  great  mess  of  rice  and  boiled  mntton  was 
brought  to  the  tent.  The  Sheikh's  brother  and  his  friends  ate 
with  me,  dipping  their  fingers  into  the  large  woixlfn  bowl,  and 
picking  out  the  savoury  bits,  which  they  presented  to  me.' 

This  un[>aUtnb!f  repiiit  was  f»ltow«]  by  a  ehilly  night, 
rendered  sleepless  by  jackals  and  tooth-ache.  The  Sheikh  in 
the  meantime  had  arrived,  and  proffered  the  services  of  an  Arab 
dentist  attached  to  the  camp.  What  followed  mtist  be  tdd  in 
Mr.  Layard's  own  words: — 

'  His  imtminents  conaisted  of  a  sliort  kiiife,  or  raaor,  and  a  ktod  of 
iron  awl.  He  bade  lae  ait  im  tliu  grouiul,  uiid  theu  UmV  my  bMi 
firuily  butici^tju  his  knees.  After  ontliuf;  away  the  gnios  he  applied 
the  awl  to  the  roots  of  the  looth:  and,  strilEittf;  tlie  other  end  of  it 
with  all  hiH  mtj-kl,  expected  to  aea  the  tooth  fly  into  the  air.  But  it 
WH  ft  doalile  one,  and  not  to  be  removed  by  snob  means  from  tli* 
jaw.  The  awl  slipped  and  made  a  Bevere  woond  in  my  palate-  ilo 
ioBtsted  upon  a  seconil  trial,  declaring  that  he  ooald  not  but  coooMd. 
I)nt  the  only  I'esDlt  was  that  he  broke  off  a  large  piece  of  the  tootli> 
aud  I  had  suffered  snfficioot  ngony  to  decline  a  third  esporimeet.' 

We  fmr  that  it  is  impossible  to  cretlit  the  Sheikh  with  the 
hospitable  instincts  which  are  sup{M>sc(l  to  be  characteristic  of 
bis  race,  ior,  neeing  his  guest  prostrate  with  the  p«in  of  this 
rugged  dentistry,  be  seised  the  opportunity  to  raise  his  terms, 
and  demanded  additional  payment  for  the  safe-conduct  which 
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he  had  gnanntceil.  Thit,  hnwerrr,  was  rpfuicd,  and  Mr.  Lajard 
went  forward  with  liii  iHftiriilt  but  most  intcrpstiDf;  journey 
throagli  the  dvKulxte  and  mountainoos  rrgloD  of  the  Dead  Sra. 
After  encountering  jwril*  uf  various  kinds,  including  attacks  of 
robber*,  Bhonness  of  provisions,  and  diflicultr  of  nbtnining 
water,  Air.  Layard  arrived  in  snfetj'  at  (be  ff'ai/t/  Muxa,  or  \'nlley 
of  Moses,  where  aficr  an  hour-and-a-half  of  wanderinji  amid  thc- 

.boratc  excavations  which  hare  rendered  the  district  famous, 
ft  threatenini;  cncnuntcr  with  a  tribe  of  savage  Arabs,  he 
funiu]  himself  at  IVtra. 

The  scenery  whi4;h  surround*  IVtnt  sectns  to  have  deeply 
iinprt^ssed  our  traveller  with  ita  desolation,  it*  Mnlcmnily,  and 
the  funlustic  aspect  of  its  jceoluKical  formation.  But  his  dr- 
tcription  of  the  cily  itself  will  be  read  with  disapjiuintment  by 
ihoao  whose  imaginations  of  Petra  and  its  romanlic  beauty  have 
been  such  a*  the  poet  embodied  in  the  famous  challenge : — 

'  Match  nio  Kucli  marvel,  cave  in  BaKfaim  climo, 
A  roM-red  city  half  aa  old  oa  time.' 

iving  Petrn,  Mr.  I^^rard  retraceil  his  steps  in  the  direction 
the  I>cad  Sen,  frniernixin|:  with  a  tribe  nf  Ambs  who  were 
cDcampcd  near  the  font  of  the  high  Land  nf  Moab,  Here  the 
^utronomiral  experienceji (which  fit!  a  l.-ii^e  space  in  (he  nam- 
(ire)  were  of  n  peculiarly  trying  kind.  Halt  a  boiled  sheep, 
Keompanied  hy  a  concoction  of  caniel's  milk,  flour,  raneid 
iiatter  and  unleavened  bread,  formed  the  repast:  'The  men 
made  IniIIs  of  this  mess  with  their  dirty  hands,  and  then  pre- 
sented them  to  me  to  eat — a  mode  of  showing  attention  to  a 
;n>'*t  which  would  not  b«  altogether  agreeable  to  a  person 
chmcf!  as  to  hit  food.' 

However  a*  .Mr.  I.nyanI  and  his  companions  had  lived  for 

MUM  days  on  rice  and  unleavened  bread,  it  is  to  be  presumetl 

thn  they  were   in  no   critical   or   dainty  humour,  and   (heir 

CAmels   which,   during   a   like    period,    had     subsisted    on   '  an 

*>ca«ianal    tuft    of  camet-thom,    and    a    low    bash    bearing    a 

ydlawish  berry,'  most  have  been  even  more  shnrp-set.     *  They 

**n)  now  supplied    with   some  chopped   straw,'  n   diet   which 

■nMt  hai'e  made  them  extremely  thankful  for  (heir  drivers'  con> 

**^ion,  (hat  '  although  they  could  go  for  two  or  even  three  days 

*"hout  water,  they  ought  to  drink  once   in  every  twenty-four 

hoars.' 

I^eaving  the  Dead  Sea  (which  he  found  to  be  fully  as  buoyant 
V  has  been  represented  by  other  travellers),  Mr.  Layard  fell 
'I'o  the  clutches  of  a  tribe  of  mountain  rohlicrs,  who  stripped 
■"•n  of  all  his  poBsesiions,  and  wertr  only  restrained  from  m«)re 
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dt!sp<?rntj>  vi(iI(M:r<-  \>y  thu  skill  witb  wliicb  th«  Iravcllrr  hanm 
tii»  Ill>ubll^-l>n^^(.■liL■(l  guu.  Lalor  iii),  bv  tbv  %ond  utlii-n-s  uT  a 
friendly  cbieflain.  tlie  bulk  of  the  propert}^  was  recoTered, 
tboogb  a  sbirt  had  bc«D  cut  up  into  ibree  to  clothe  lome 
naked  cbiMren,  and  a  p«ir  of  troutora  had  been  ingenioual}' 
COUvrHwl  into  a  ja<:kpt, 

A  joong  Arab,  who  had  robbed  th^^  Raddlr-b^gs,  was  brongbt 
to  Mr.  L.ivnrd  in  nn  abdominal  agonv,  rauMn)  by  having  drunk 
a  pn'pnmiion  of  creosDi*-  in  mistake  fur  brandy.  Oburrving 
tliat  this  wa*  no  doubt  the  punishinent  assigned  by  Atlab  for  an 
act  of  dishonesty,  Mr.  Layard  administered  an  emetic,  which 
gave  the  desired  relief.  He  thus  confirmed,  by  physical  signs,  a 
popular  belief  in  his  supernatural  authority,  which  subiequeolly 
stood  him  in  gyiod  slcnd. 

A  Inlmrinas  but  not  tprcially  ercntful  journey  rondiictrd 
Mr.  l.ayard  to  tht!  ruins  of  Ammon,  where  he  notes  a  Corinthian 
temple,  with  its  facade  almost  entire;  a  Com|M>iite  temple,  with 
ten  fine  columns,  cornice,  pediment,  and  ornaroenlal  sculpture: 
a  theatre,  partly  cut  oat  of  the  tide  of  the  clilT,  witb  its  three 
tiers  of  scats,  its  proscenium,  and  the  tribune  of  the  Roman 
coTcrnor,  still  distinctly  marked  ;  and  many  other  architectoral 
fragmentt,  almost  unique  in  historical  and  archimlogical 
interest. 

Leaving   Ammon,   Mr.   Layard   found    himself  at  last   in   a 
country  to  somi!  extent  cultivated,  but   populated   by  tribes  ni> 
less  rapacious  and  violent  than  those  whom  be  had  encountered 
in   the  Desert.     An  even  more   disngrreabte   incident   was  the 
appearance   of  the  plague   in   the   encampment   where   he  wsi 
reposin^T-      It  soon  Irnnspiretl  that  the  fell   dlse.isi'  was  rampant 
in  the  district,  and,  as  the  villagers  believed  that  all  Knglitbmcn 
were  naturally  physicians,  tbey  brought  all  their  plagne-xtricken 
reJalires  lo  Mr.  Layard,  for  advice  and  treatment.       It  was 
obviously  impossible  to  alay  longer  in  the  midst  of  these  llatter- 
ing  but  inconvenient   Iributca  to  Kuroprnn   skill.     Vet  the  w»^ 
uf  escape  was  barred  ;   for,  owing  to  the  existence  of  (he  pln»D  «■, 
no  one  was  allon-ed  to  enter  from   the   Ka.%t  the   neighbourirs  9 
Haabalio  of   Damascus,   ancl   a  vigorous  (juaranlinc  wos  maiv^- 
tnined  by  armed  patrols,  who  punished  witb  death  any  attcm^*' 
to  cross  the  border. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Layard,  anxious  to  rejoin  te-2' 
friend  Mr.  Mitford,  who,  aa  he  believed,  was  awaiting  bim  ' 
Damascus,  resolved  to  turn  southwards,  and  to  make  his  w  ^^ 
across  the  Jonlnn  lo  Tibf-rins.  In  this  endeavour  he  was  aid  -^ 
by  the  good  olhces  of  a  Bashi-lWuk  ;  and,  in  gratitude  to  fc^' 
helper,  he  records  his  emphatic  dissent  from  the  impassinr 
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idoric  which,  in  the  politicul  contruvcnii^  of  ten  viinrs  (ince, 
mule  the  name  of  Bashi-Hoxuk  a  svnonjtn  for  crxn-llv  and 
Tiolrncr.  '  1  oftrn  cxpcricnc>cd  frani  these  irregular  tronpi>r«, 
Tcciuitrd  from  all  part*  nn<l  races,  of  the  Odomaa  Empire, 
much  kindriMs  and  help,  and  found  in  them  amn«ing  and  jorial 
companions.* 

Aflvr  itarline  with  the  ltatbi>n«xulc,  Mr,  Lavanl  enured  the 
rallev  of  the  Jordan.     Here,   amid    cultivntni    lands    and    i»* 
cxessug  signs  of  civilization,  the  traveller  journeyed  on  till  he 
crossed  ihc  lacred  river,  about  five  miles  from  its  outlet  in  the 
LaIic  of  Tibrriaa.     Next  mornln);  he  sighted  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  a  little  later  arrived   at  Tiberias.     The  town  was  still  a 
mast  of  ruins,  tlie  results  of  ihi;  earthquake  of  New  Year's  Day, 
IS37  ;   but  a  Polish  Jvw  provided  acrommrKlntinn   in  a  woi>dcii 
hut,  and  our  iiaveller  sli-pl  at  litst  in  a  olenn   Kurnpenn  bcil. 
On  his  journey  from  Tiberias  towards  Damascus,  Mr.  Lajranl 
was  again  waylaid  and  robbed — this  time  by  some  deserters  from 
the  Egyptian  army,  who  stripped  him  of  cverytUing  except  his 
trousers   and   shirt.      Nothing    daunted   by  this  disaster,   nor 
by  the  total  exhaustion  of  his  purse,  Mr.  Layard  continued  bis 
jouniey  on  fo4)t,  and,  aided  by  an  Arab  guide,  tramped  towards 
Damascus    under   cover    of    the    night,    and,    ihrreby    eluding 
the    quarantine,    at  last    made    liis   way  safely  into    the    city. 
Foot-sore,    weary,    penniless,   half-naked,    three    parts    starred, 
Mr.  Layard  made  bis  first  entry  into  Damascus  in  1S39.     Forty 
vears    later,   he   re-entered    it    as    English  Ambassador  to  the 
Saltan,  and  was  receive))  with  demonstrations  of  public  welcome 
and  honour,  such  as  bail  never  been  acconlcd  to  a  European  of 
whatcvrr  rank   in  the  Turkish    dominions.      It    is    a    contrast 
which  tutghl  move  an  ordinary  writer  to  panlonable  self-glorifi- 
cation,   but  Sir   Henry  Layard    dismisses  it  with  brevity  and 
raodesiy.     Nor  less  commendable  is  his  reticence  with  regard 
<o  the  outward  aspect  of  Damascus,  with  its  aqoalid  thorough- 
fares, its  brilliant  baxasrs,  and  its  palaces  of  romantic  splendour. 
jAll  this  has  been  descnlxHl  by  countless  pens,  and    Sir   Henry 
-Layanl    panu-s    it    by    with    slight    but  suflicient    notice.       He 
Imuiws,  however,  some  sjnce  and  some  pains  in  deK^ribing  n 
aingular  ebullition  of  fanatical  fury  which  broke  out  during  his 
«t»y,  on  account  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  an  Italian 
friar;   supposed,  in  accordance  with  a  disgusting  libel  ioime- 

Irially  current  in  the  East,  to  have  been  murdered  by  the 
tws  for  the  sake  of  bis  IiIikn),  to  be  used  in  making  Passover 
kes.  The  cruelties  which,  in  coniH?<(ui-nce  of  ibis  delusion, 
Were  inflictetl  at  this  time  on  the  JcHish  inhabitants  of  Damas- 
*^s,  brougtit  ^?ir  .Moses  Moniefiore  to  the  rescue  of  his  |>er- 
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secQtcd  fcllow-rcligioiiists.  Tbe  whole  incident,  as  narralMl  ttr 
Sir  Ilcnr)-  Lsrard,  dcscrvci  careful  nttftition,  as  Illustrating  (h« 
inveterate  sunlval  of  in«<)ii;v(il  pusions,  cron  in  the  middle  of 
the  nin«U7ffatli  centurv. 

At  UainaKUs  Mr.  [^iivnr<l  luul  pcrsMRol  eifierivnce  of  Anb 
surgery,  as  be  bad  bud  previouidy  of  Btniouia  deattslr^  : — 

'When  I  arrived  at  DAmoAcns  I  iroa  snlTeriikg  eicniciating  pain 
from  a  whitlow  under  one  of  my  thnmb-nails.  Not  knowinj;  wben 
to  go  to  obtain  rolief.  1  entered  a  barber's  ehop  in  the  bozftar,  tMnk- 
ing  that  tko  oimcr  probably  followed  the  trade  of  Korgery  aa  veil 
OB  his  own.  liko  bis  brothrm  iti  other  ports  of  the  n-orld.  I  abow«d 
him  my  tbnmb.  Ho  was  a  tall,  musoolar  fellow,  and  grasped  it  witk 
ft  mrip  of  iroo.  Ho  then  took  a  sharp  iDStniiDont,  and,  iuMrting  it 
under  tho  noil,  drovo  it  into  tbo  sore.  In  tmu  I  atmggl«<I  and 
bovrlod,  a*  the  a^my  I  cxpcriDiiccil  was  intense.  Uo  held  m«  as  if  I 
bod  \icti\t  an  infuDt,  tuitil  lin  hud  pressed  tho  niutter  out  of  tho  opomcd 
whitlow.  Hti  tlieu  allowed  mc  to  withdraw  my  hand,  and  txmad 
with  A  look  of  aatiidiiclion  to  tho  little  crowd  which  hod  gatbond 
round  liix  shop  to  w!tu»iia  tbn  operation.  I  went  to  bim  daily  lo 
bAro  my  finger  drettHuil  with  an  ointment  which  ho  pruparod.  Tbo 
cure  wa  eonipUlo,  but  tbu  niuthiHl,  to  xuy  the  leut  of  it,  wnit  itoaii> 
what  brutal,  au<l  X  roitvil  that,  uftur  my  (^ipurieBCO  of  Arah  duntixtiy 
Mid  surgery,  I  would  not  a^u  truHt  myaolf  to  a  Bedouin  to  draw  a 
toolh,  or  to  a  IlamaBcns  barber  to  cure  a  whitlow.' 

From  Damascus  oar  trarcllnr  journejM]  to  Bnalbelt,  where  be 
found  tb<!  4.'<ilo«iaI  ruins  as  yet  untouched  by  the  dmrsstating 
hand  of  tbe  English  and  American  tourists,  who  sincR  tliat  time 
have  inflicied  irreparable  iojury  on  the  architectural  ornaroenis 
of  the  Temple. 

Fn>ni    IlAniliek   the  route   lay  by  Bvyrout   and  Tripoli 
Alcp|M>.     At  tlie  mouth  of  the  Nnhr-cI-Krlb  Mr.  Layanl  patmd^ 
to  examine  the  rock-bewn  seulpturvs  and   inscriptions,  which 
at  that  lime  were  supposed   U*  l>e   Hbtrnldan,  but  which  bis 
subsequent  discoveries  at  Nioieveh  proved  to  be  of  Assyriait^H 
origin.  ^^ 

At  Aleppo  be  found  Mr.  Mitford,  whom  he  had  missed  ii " 
Dam<i*cu>.      On  tbe   I8th  of  March  tbe  friends   left   Aleppo 
together,  and  nsichnl  tlnglidad  on  tlic  2nd  of  May.      It  was 
this  time  that  Mr.  Laynrd    (irsl  vitiled  tbe  ruins  of  Nimroud- 
and  formed  the  design  of  those  excxvalions  which  he  afterward 
carried  out  with  such  memorable  success. 

On  leaving  Baghdad,  .Mr.  Layard  found  himself  at  the  begii 
ning  of  tbe  moat  diflicull  and  dangerous  part  of  his  long  ent^'T] 
pri•l^.     He  must  now  Irnverw  Persia,  and  the  almost  ankno%^ 
region   between   that   country   and   Hlndostan.      During    t 
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months'    resi<]«nrc    at    itnghd^iil,    lie    hail    hcf.n    acquiring   the 
I'eritiiin  Inn^unjii-,  and  he  now  assumud  the  Frritan  <lictf. 

On  th«  30tti  of  JuD«,  Mr.  Lnyuxl  mad  Mr.  Mitf^rd  left 
ilaglid«d,  with  one  of  the  caravaDs  which  coiislantt^  pa** 
Iwtwecn  that  citjr  and  the  interior  of  Persia.  The  liret  stages 
of  th«  Jouinc;  Uy  through  a  dulrict  fonning  part  of  the  rati 
alluvial  pUiai  which  stretch  fmin  the  Pcnian  mountains  to  the 
ICuphratrs,  ami,  hcyond,  to  the  grtMt  Sjrian  dc«ert.  Much  thnt 
was  nn;heul<>gi<:iilly  interesting  was  cucounlrn^d  on  llie  mm\, 
And,  arriving  at  Kermanshah,  the  travellers  halted  tor  the  first 
cime  »t  a  Persian  town.  $ir  lieiirjr  Luyard  does  not  omit  to 
■nention  that,  after  a  long-continued  diet  of  boiled  sheep  and 
rancid  batter,  tho  delicacies  of  Persian  cookery  were  doubly 
4icceptablc. 

In  other  rc»pcct»,  our  traveller*'  first  experience  of  Persia 
^vaa  not  *o  agn^eahle.  1'he  moment  wns  to  some  extent  an 
vnfnvoursible  one  for  Kn^tish  visitors.  Kngland  bad  just  sus- 
pcnd<:<l  her  diplomatic  relations  with  the  ('4>urt  of  Teheran, 
tind  withdrawn  her  amhusadur,  Sir  John  .MaeNeill,  and  had 
«x:cupicd  the  island  of  Karak  in  the  Persian  <iuU'.  Actual 
Ijostilitics  were  considered  to  be  imminent,  and  the  Persian 
populan!  was  ill-disposed  towards  Christian  strangers.  Mr. 
X.ayBr(I  and  bis  <>im|>anion  eipprienccd  some  incivility,  and 
found  it  very  diflii-'ult  to  |>ersuiide  the  iiutborilies  thnt  the 
motive  of  their  journey  was  harmless  and  noo-poliiicai.  It  ap- 
peared that  their  best  course  would  be  to  obtain  the  personal 
permission  of  the  Shah,  if  they  wore  to  continue  their  journey 
unmolested,  and  with  this  view  they  set  out  towar<U  a  town 
calltvl  Knngownr,  where  the  Shnh  was  at  that  time  encamp<rd. 

They  reached  the  village  of  Sahauitah  on  the  8tli  of  July, 
crxsu:tly  one  yi-ar  from  the  day  of  departure  fmm  I'Jnglund, 
and  he  records  that  the  anniversary  found  him  in  high  spirits, 
greatly  enjoying  his  adventures,  ready  to  face  any  perils  and 
privations,  and  in  excellent  health,  only  broken  by  occasional 
bouts  of  intermittent  fever. 

For  tome  days  Mr.  LayanI  and  his  companion  remained  as 
-visitors  in  the  Shah's  camp,  following  its  movements  from 
jrlace  to  place,  and  entjuiring  in  vain  fur  the  promised  per- 
sxsiasion  to  travel  unmolested.  In  the  tedious  and  irritating 
xx*:gociations  which  he  was  forced  to  conduct  before  he  could 
Acrcuie  his  end,  Mr.  Layard  had  occasion  to  form  the  worst 
opiaioa  of  the  Persian  otiiciaU,  especially  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
vifho  had  l)rfn  the  Shah's  tutor,  and  of  His  Majesty's  late  ambas- 
itnclor  to  London,  who,  as  a  punishment  for  cc^rtnln  peculations, 
^**<1    recently  bc«n   so  soundly   bastinadoed   that  ho  'lost  tlie 
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nnili  of  liii  toe*,  and  also  liia  ro^al  ntuler'i  fnvour.*     It  if  X6' 
\k  ti»]H-(l  lliaL,  after  fifty  ^ears  of  ciri ligation,  tli^  Diplomatic 
Sen-ice  of  Persia  i»  adininiilered  oq  leas  rigorous  priiiciplei. 

On  llie  8lh  of  August  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr.  Milford  rvccivcd 
*  Firmans,'  pcnnitliDg  them  to  continue  their  journey  without 
lot  or  hindrance,  and  at  the  public  expense.  A  '  Mehmandar,' 
or  kiod  of  official  courier,  was  told  ofT  to  accompany  Mr.  Layard. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  trsTellcrc  parted.  Mr,  Mitfoid 
started  on  his  lung  Journey  by  tlie  narth  of  Persia  lr>  Kandahar. 
Mr.  Lnvard,  pro{>usin^  to  himself  n  similar  destination,  deter- 
mined  to  teucli  it  thiuugh  the  savage  and  turbulent  district  of 
the  Seistan. 

Unfortunately  he  toon  found  bimtelf  among  baU-ciTlIized 
tribc«,  who  declined  to  recognise  the  Shah's  authority,  or  to 
yield  obedience  to  his  Firman,  and  thus,  in  cpito  of  the 
Impt^rial  nfe-guani,  the  journey  was  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous. Fever  and  dysentery  addeil  to  the  diffiniltie*,  and  it 
was  with  a  special  sense  of  relief  that  Mr.  I^jtyanl  at  length 
reached  Isfahan.  At  this  interesting  city  Mr.  Layard  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  Persian  system  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, which  was  carried  out  with  great  severity  by  tlie 
Governor,  Manchar  Khan.  In  a  tank  in  this  gentleman's 
courtyani,  a  bundle  of  pomegranate  switches  was  kept  soaking, 
so  as  to  he  ready  for  use  in  (he  liastinailo.  His  altcndaots  wctv 
styled  '  I-'errushes,*  literally  ^sweejiers,'  a  title  of  unplnasaotly 
comprehensive  import,  as  the  sweeper's  duties  ranginl  from 
sweeping  the  rooms  to  administering  the  bastinado.  Sir  H. 
Layard  narrates  several  instances  of  fiendish  ingenuity  in  thr 
invention  of  torture  by  which  the  Governor  had  won  greU 
administrative  fame,  and  records  his  opinion  that,  at  this  time, 
no  barbarous  nation  excelled  the  Persians  in  their  shockiof 
itHliffei^nce  lo  crut^lty,  alike  in  the  case  of  human  beings  and  M 
the  lower  animals. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  Mr.  Layard  left  Isfahan,  nccom-^ 
panicd  by  Sbefi'a  Khan,  a  Bakhtiyari  diief,  and  a  small  caval- 
cade of  travellers.  For  the  nest  two  months  he  was  a  g^iest  oC 
certain  friendly  chiefs  among  the  Bakhtiyari  mountaineer^t, 
and,  h•^vtllg  been  fortunate;  or  skilful  enough  to  cure  a  chic£*> 
eldest  sou  of  an  intermittent  fever,  he  estnblislie^l  relations  *^< 
the  utmost  cordiality  with  the  youth's  fatlier.  This  part  of  cl&( 
narrative  may  best  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words: — 

'  My  repnttition  as  a  Frank  phrstcian  had  preoed«d  me,  and  X  tm.^ 
acoruily  arriTod  at  Ui«  casUo  when  I  was  surrotmdfld  by  mon  s^-*^ 
women  asking  for  modicines.  They  woro  principally  gvSariug  ftr*^*'' 
intermittent  fevers,  which  prevail  in  all  parls  of  tbo  tnountc^-^  '' 
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Wtc  aatiimii.    Shortly  afierwards  the  chiefs  priiioi|Ml  wifo 
Mk  Die  to  coo  licr  HDO,  who,  I  was  told,  n-as  dttngorotul;  ill, 
tKVen  to  a  Urgq  booth  built  of  boaghs  of  tro«a,  in  wliicb 
living.     It   tru   Nprcnd   with  th«  finest  cftrpets,  •oil  wm 
onimgli  (o  contAin  n  tjiuntity  of  hoombold  effects  lumped  up 
lit  iwrts  of  iL     Tlic  Udy  act  noTeilvd  in  a  coroDr  iratohin^t 
ohitil,  a  boy  of  t«n  years  of  ago,  and  aboot  her  Ktuod  sovtiral 
women,  bcr  utlcndaiits.     Slio  wan  a  tall.  KtMieful  woman,  HliU 
and  ainifiilarly  handsomo,  dtx»soil  in  tho  Perdaa  Eottluuu,  with 
itity  of  buir  fultiiig  in  tnuw^x  down  her  back  from  uadec  thu 

silk  karchicf  iKiand  ronnd  her  furebuod.  As  I  entered,  sbo 
>  me«t  ntu,  and  I  wan  at  unco  capt^ratod  by  h«r  aireel  and 
ex|ii«M{oo.  Shv  iTidooiucd  me  in  th«  name  of  lior  husband  to 
'ul,  and  then  duacriboJ  to  mv  bow  her  sou  bad  boen  ill  for 
ime  from  fever,  and  liow  the  two  not«d  physicians  wboou  I  had 
1  tfa«  lanwrdotm  bad  been  sant  fur  from  a  gnat  diatanco  to 
bo  for  liira,  bnl  bad  failed  to  efleot  a  euro.  ijh«  enti«at«d  mor 
lean,  to  save  the  boy,  aa  bo  was  ber  eldest  son,  and  groatly 
d  by  bis  father.  I  fonnd  tbo  child  in  n  very  weak  state  Crom  a 
attack  of  inlermttteiit  fercr.      I  hod  safiVrul  so  much  mysolf 

my  iraiidorings  from  thin  niatady  tbst  I  had  aoqnirtd  sonu 
mce  in  its  treatment.  1  promlsod  the  mother  some  m«dicine. 
Id  hi^r  bow  it  was  to  bo  administered,  ttoturning  ti>  the  castUi 
t  her  somo  doeM  of  ijninino ;  bnt  boforu  giving  thcin  to  titv 
Bbo  thought  it  Gipedi«nt  to  ooneult  tho  two  [ihyuiciuas  who 
MD  summoned  to  Kala  Tnl.      Fearing  that  if  their  [fatient 

into  my  hands  Ihoy  would  lose  tbo  jirutuiubi  tbey  etpwteil, 

dviaod  tbnt  it  would  be  dangerous  to  Iry  my  remodios.     Tboir 

in  wai  confinncd  by  a  mnlla,  who,  npiiu  nil  such  iiDp"i'tADt  oo- 

a,  was  employed  to  consult  the  Koran  in  the  nsunl  way  by 

Iff  tbo  Icavca  at  nui<lom.     The  aniclu  was  uufaToarjblo,  and 

idietnu  waa  put  aiide  for  lliu  lialhii  of  nuilon  jiiico  and  Shiraz 

md  tho  nal«r  with  whtob  tho  inside  of  a  porcvlaiu  coflee-enp, 

ch  a  text  fniin  the  Koran  was  writtvn  in  ink,  had  been  washed. 

Doditiuu  of  the  boy,  howsTer,  became  eo  aJarmiog,  tkst  bis 

was  sent  for.' 

afterwards   the  renowned  chief  arrived  at  the  cnille, 
niicd  by  a  crowd  of  horsemen.     Ilia  manners  and  njipKor- 
tbus  destrribwl : — 

lO  eordial  and  tiuatlbutcd  manner  in  wbioh  theau  words  wcr« 
made  a  very  favoiuuble  imi>r«iaiion  upcm  wo.  which  was  con- 
bis  frank  and  muUy  ticnriug  and  sagagiug  oiprassioD. 
~  '  i  Kbau  n-as  a  mau  uf  abunt  fifty  yean  of  ago,  o(  middle 
what  eorpuleut,  and  of  a  very  commandiug  preMoc*^ 
handsome  oountemtnoo  was  disAgurod  by  a  woand 
from  an  iron  mace,  which  had  broken  tho  bridge  of 
Ue  had  a  eympathii'tie,  pleasing  V(He«,  a  most  winning 
a  merry  laugh.    Uo  was  in  tbo  drcBS  which  tbo  llakbtiyan 
IGfi.— iVo.  331.  H  chiors 
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ebicfa  nranlly  wore  im  a  jonnicy,  or  wlwn  on  a  raiiJ  or  tniliie 
«!X[icdit:r'n— u  tigtit-Stting  nloth  tiinio  reaching  to  about  the  kneoL 
over  A  l'>iig  »illc  rotii^  tlio  lUiirtK  of  which  wcni  tlii-iwt  into  cnpsdoat 
trDiut-n,  fkiiteDud  ruuud  tlio  nnklcK  by  liroiul  tmhroitliirod  baodf; 
Bouuil  bis  Lur  nkutl-titp  of  ttit  wnit  tvristiri]  tli<i  *'  Inng,"  or  Ktriptd 
dotnL  Hts  armd  voneii-ituit  of  a  ffnn,  nitfa  n  Imrrvl  of  tlw  ntva 
DainaaeeBfi  woik,  Mid  a  slock  kcuutifuUy  iulaid  witli  ivorj  mxl  goU; 
ft  enrred  Sirotd,  or  Bcimitar,  of  t)iv  fiii«ait  Klionusun  steel—its  hudo 
aud  alieftlli  of  ailrcr  and  j^old  :  n  jewelled  di>fir«r  erf  grcftt  price,  h>1 
A  long.  hi);bl;  oniamiulal  i)it>tul  llirunt  in  tlm  "kuiili  kcrrer,"  orbth 
round  bis  «ui8^  to  whiob   wcro  kuog  bis  powder- duakii,  latbtr 

KDchee  for  boldiD)'  bollolH,  find  Toriong  objoets  <ui-d  for  priiuing  ml 
tding  bis  ^^n,  nil  of  the  choiw&t  dOBcriplioii.  Tb«  bead  nud  ducI 
of  his  bcAutiful  .\rab  tnan)  n«ro  adorned  with  tonele  of  r«d  nlk  tai 
rilv«r  knobs.  I  [in  saddle  ^'ns  also  ricbly  dccOTated,  and  undu  llic 
tprtbB  vos  pn»od  oa  ono  udo  a  sooond  swoitl,  aud  on  llio  tttha  u 
iron  inlaid  rnnctr,  xucb  ns  rcisino  horeomcn  neo  in  baitlo.  Mnbtnct 
Tnki  Kttnn  wbm  jrkIIj  proud  of  bis  arais,  ubich  d'cre  renowotd 
thmnchixtt  KhnKistnn.  Do  had  n  vary  noblo  air,  and  waa  lh«  itrj 
Lcnii  ideal  of  ■  groat  fcndal  chief,* 

As  tona  aa  the  cbiof  linJ  entered  the  interior  of  the  rssllc 
hcnnl  uf  (he  *(*ii«us  Illnt-is  of  hU  ton,  he  tent  for  the  501 
Eoglisbmnn. 

'  I  found  bim  sobbing  and  in  dc«p  digtroea.  His  uifo  and  ber 
womea  were  making  Ibtt  moumfa)  wail  nbirh  denotes  Ibat  wl» 
gttti  misfortmio  has  bap)>eDcd  or  is  impending.  Tho  child  n» 
believed  to  bo  at  tho  point  of  lU^tb.  The  fnthor  appoalod  to  em  in 
boartrending  tcTtn«,  oHe-ring  inc  gifle  of  horses  and  anylbiog  tb*l  t 
might  di  siro  if  I  would  only  «ivc  the  lifo  of  his  son.  Tho  skilfcl 
phyiiiciaiipi,  ho  sud.fcir  whom  hr  bud  iccnt,  bad  non  dcclaicd  that  ibtf 
could  du  nothing  mnni  for  tho  boy,  and  his  only  bopo  was  in  me.  I 
ooulil  not  r««ii.t  Mubcrmut  Taki  Ebun's  imtreutiat,  niul  utift  reminJlng 
him  that  the  mediciiK!!  I  bad  ulrtudy  prencribed  hnd  nut  beon  k>vbIt 
I  caBeeiit«d  to  do  all  in  my  poivur  to  sara  the  child's  lift!,  on  eoodttlaa 
that  the  native  doctors  were  not  allowud  lt>  intvrfero.  Altboogkbe 
was  willioK  to  agree  to  all  1  rcijuired,  bo  cuuld  not,  aa  a  good  Miunibsaa. 
allow  the  hoy  to  take  my  reiuedics  until  tbo  mulk,  who  rarided  la 
the  castle  and  acted  ns  sccrotury  and  chaplain  to  tho  obtof,  could 
oonsiUt  tba  Koran  and  bis  beads.  Tho  omen  was  favoorablo,  and  1 
was  authorized  to  administer  my  medicines,  bat  they  were  to  be  mbcd 
with  water  which  bad  sorrod  to  wash  otT  from  the  cup  a  text  ttom  ttw 
Koran— a  ceremony  npon  which  the  mulls  insisted. 

'  Tbo  child  was  in  a  high  fover,  which  I  hoped  might  ytald  to 
Dover's  powdor  and  qniniuc.  I  administerod  a  dose  of  the  former  at 
once,  and  prepared  to  yaiut  the  night  in  watching  the  eflbot.  I  was 
naturally  in  great  anxmty  ns  to  tho  result.  If  the  boy  rocorered, 
bad  every  reason  to  hope  that  I  iihoald  secure  the  gratitude  of  ~ 
&tb<!r,  and  be  able  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  Ttsiting  the  mina 
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mmments  nliicli  trcro  wA  to  cxi«t  in  tbo  Unkhtiynri  HountftioB, 
fttitl  wliivli  it  u-ait  tbo  iiinin  objtx't  of  vay  journey  to  rcAcb.  If,  on 
Uu)  otlier  liaoJ,  he  urcru  to  tli'^,  Itis  doattl  woald  bo  laid  at  my  door, 
■ad  Hm  GontLiiiianoRM  might  proro  rory  Mrioua,  ae  I  should  bo 
aoeUKui  by  lay  rivul*,  tho  nativo  physicinnE,  of  luvitig  poisoned  Ibo 
cbild.  About  inidutght,  to  my  grunt  relief,  bo  broico  out  into  > 
violent  iMTHjiimtiou,  wbich  all  tlic  rvmcdicit  hitbcrhi  given  htm  lud 
fkUvd  to  juvdoco.  On  tbo  fuLlowing  day  ho  vaK  bettor.  I  began  to 
aiDuniatur  tbu  <|niiiiui',  and  in  a  cliort  timo  bo  was  proaounccd  oat 

Kuiger,  and  i>u  tlio  way  to  ouinjiltito  rcouvory. 
The  grutituilu  of  (be  fiitbor  and  inotbor  know  no  boondii,  for  tho 
edon  ainoD}^  Iheto  m/jantaiuvurA  fur  tbair  cLildrvu  ia  rory  gnaL 
Thej  insiattid  tbat  I  sbuuld  in  fntun:  Uto  in  tbo  undoriiD,  and  ft 
toMD  was  usignod  to  me.    Uehooiot  Taki  K)i*n  laado  ue  secepl  * 
Uhm,  b8  mine  bad  not  rmorerod  from  tbu  ttTcutH  of  the  jaurney  over 
ito  nkiMiitaina.     But  what  I  must  needed  wa«  Itneo  aod  olotbea. 
Tk«M  vero  snpplied  to  me  by  bis  nifo.     I  was  iodcod  sadly  in  want 
«f  my  wcond  slurt,     I  hod  boon  couipt^Uod,  afttT  1  had  boon  roUMd 
i>f  it,  to  bido  myself  in  Ibe  nuhee  ou  the  hunk  of  a  stretut  to  wadi 
Ibeono  I  wore,  and  to  wait  i«'ithuot  it  ootil  it  had  dried  by  tbo  eon. 
Uj  Panian  clothes,  of  Europe^in  cotton  print,  irar*  in  the  cbabbicat 
Modition.  and  Wyoi;il  r'  pair,     'i'he  Kbatou's  iromcn  noon  mad«  for 
Dual]  tbJit  I  n-aii  in  want  of.' 

Pmm  th«  mounuinous  country  of  the  Bnktiliynrt  tribes,  Mr. 

Uviid  mnde  bi*  way  to  the  island  of  Knrak,  where  he  apent 

Chmtmos,  but  early  in  the  now  T<Mr  returned  to  Kala  Tul,  the 

mcuiipmeut  among  the  inountnina,  wbvre  he  bad  been  so  hoa- 

pnaUy  ealeTiaioed.     His  desttiptioQ  of  domestic   life  nmong 

Aesewild  billsmcn,  of  iheir  inU'llij[>eDce,  honesty,  and  patriotism, 

Uil  of  their  Iotc  of  poetry  and  muMc,  will  be  found  one  of  the 

■rnu  ifltcrcscing  passages  of  the  whole  work.    \Vc  specially  note 

<^  tribute  which  he  p»ys  to  the  diicflain'*  wife,  as  one  of  ibe 

^J^nilctt  and  most  skiirui  of  sick  nurses.     We  im:igine  that  such 

^^P  t^ipvricnce  ns  ibis  of  Mr.  Laj'ard's,  while  nol  olten  paralleled 

^Btice,  was,  at  the  timir,  al>«>lutHy  uni<)ue,  and  he  turneil  it  to 

^^^^  Dtmust  advantage  hr  rhe  aid  uf  a  keen  insight  into  racial 

*'*>ts,  a  oatnral  power  of  making  himself  at  home  in  the  most 

"nsophigticated  company,  gieat  accuracy  of  ohacrTOtioo,  antl  a 

""J*!  relentiv*  memory. 

^be  following  passage  strikes  ut  as  so  graphic  as  to  deterre 
'^pntdactiun  in  its  cntjrrty. 

*  I  fraqnently  witnessed  whiUt  in  Mebemct  Taki  Eban'a  eamp  tbo 
'^feo*  which  poetry  ba>l  npoo  nteo  who  know  no  pity  and  who  wore 
"^dy  to  take  bmnan  life  upon  the  stnallcst  prurouation  or  for  tbo 
'^^ut  greed.  It  might  bo  supposed  tlikt  snob  men  wera  intwnsible 
1°  *U  EMliogs  and  canotions  except  those  cxuitcd  by  Iiatrtrd  of  their 
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oneinicK,  cupidity,  or  ix'VenKe.     Yet  tbcy  would  aUad   nntil   Ule  to 
Uit)  m^lit  m  a  circle  rouud  Mebemct  T«ki  Kliut,  an  lio  mt  on  Ui 
cariiet   before   a  blazing  firo  which  cnirt  a  Innil  light  djmd  Ibcit 
farocions   countenanceB — rathor  thoBo  of  dcmona    llian   of  Itainu 
beiogB — to  listeo  with  tho  ntmoet  atgatnta  to  Sh«fi'«  KIwn,  wbo. 
seated  bj  tho  «ido  of  th«  chief,  wonlif  r«citc,  with  %  lood  ruice  ud 
in  It  kind  of  chnnl,  «pisoi)o«  frora  tho  '■  SlifthNamob,"  dcoeribiBg  tbi 
d«oda'af  Itustero,  tho  Diytliical  IVniinii  hrro,  or  tho  luvcn  of  KlicwH 
and  Shirin.     Or  somotimos  ono  of  thow  pouta  or  niinfrlivla  wi» 
Handvred  from  oncampmsnt  t«  oO'CunpiiMitit  amoujf  the  trihoa  vobU 
ring,  with  qtiavcring  toico,  tlui  oAc-»  of  Hnfix  or  Stt*di,  or  Impronai 
vencs  io  honour  of  tba  gn:nt  ohicftain,  relating  bow  be  had  o' 
his  cneniioi  iu  battle  and  in  iiinglo  comlnt,  feud  bad  riMtt  to  be 
bond  (if  tho  Bukhtiyori  by  his  viilour,  hia  wiadomr  bis  jiutica,  *> 
Lin  charity  to  tli«  jioor,     Tbo  cxcitcinuul  of  ibceo  mihloM  warriai 
kac-K  no  biiiiudn.     Wheu  iho  wimdcrful  exploits  of  l{asl«n 
described— bow  witli  ouo  blow  of  fain  aword  ho  cut  horse  rdiI  tiia-' 
into  two,  or  aluiic  vanquislitid  legions  of  enemies — thoir  mw 
«oiut«iuuicee  becanie  eren  more  anvagi'.    Tliey  would  ehont  ood  jdL 
dntff  Uudr  swords,  and  challeuge  ima^nary  foe«.     Wh<?n  thc'dealL 
of  aonw  &voar Jte  hvru  was  the  poet's  iheme,  Ihey  would  ircop.  b«t 
th«ir  bicasls.  aud  uttur  a  doleful  wail,  heaping  curecs  upon  tba  bM 
of  him  who  had  caufiod  it.     But  when  they  liiitcDod  to  tlw 
talo  of  tho  loTce  of  Kho^rau  aud  his  mistress,  thoy  iv-oidd  1k«' 
daopcstsigbs — tho  tears  raauiug  don-n  thoir  chock*— and  f(" 
Tcrtos  with  a  ruuDing  accompaniment  of  "  Wai  I  wnt  I " 

'  Such  was  probably  Ui«  cdcct  of  the  llomoj-ic  halladii  when  redl 
OP  Kiing  of  old  in  tlic  camps  of  tho  (jrcoks,  or  wlifti  tlicy  mardi«d 
combat.     Snob  n  Kcono  ■>■  I    bavo  described  niuKt  be  wilueand  to 
fully  Qndcrotniid  tho  udbct  of  jiovtry  upon  a  norltke  and  emotisi^ 
race. 

'  Klehcinot  Tulci  Kban  bimitclf  was  as  sniicoptibic  to  it  aa  hb  'nld 
foUoweis,  1  havu  huuu  liim,  when  wc  wcto  citting  liygutlwir  of  w 
OTening  in  the  eiideruii  nt  Rain  Tul,  cry  and  wab  like  a  child  a*  t" 
noitod  or  listened  tu  sunm  fiivoiirito  Torao.  Wbeu  I  etpreascd  t» 
fain  my  surprise  that  hv,  who  had  anon  an  moelt  of  war  and  bIncA' 
ehed,  and  bud  liimsL-If  sluiu  to  many  vnemictf,  ahonld  be  tlios  novod 
to  tears  by  poetry,  ho  rtiplled,  "  Ya,  Sahib!  1  eatmot  hulp  it.  They  , 
burn  my  heart !  "  ^M 

After  hi«  return  to  (he  mountains,  Mr.  Layaid  was  for  icrtr^^^ 
we«k!t  an  eye-wilne««,  and  in  some  scnsp  a  participator,  of  wm* 
warlike  operations  between  the  Bakhliynri  mountaincen  »»_*' 
tho  armies  of  the  Shuh,  who  wa*  nndcAvourini;  to  rcflure  ^\' 
wild  feudatoriea  to  submission.  Tbi*  part  of  Mr.  Lavaf^_* 
tmveli  naturally  abounds  in  incident,  of  wbich  plague,  p«t  *- ' 
Icnoe,  famine,  and  robbery,  are  trifling  details,  aiKi  DaiW** 
escapes  from  death  by  no  means  unfrequenl  features.  Abo*^. 
tbis  time  our  traveller  began  to  hear  ditquicline  rumours  <^ 
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defeats  iuitnini^  br  the  BrilJtb  tmops,  nnd  muiacm  of 
Englitbmrn  in  AITghanistan.  Ttiue  ncoounti,  though  ilcstinMl 
to  be  terrihlj'  vcrifu-d,  proved  to  be,  for  the  ui»m«nt,  premature ; 
but,  being  unable  to  Ascertain  tlio  precise  amount  of  credence 
■0  l>e  ftllM'hett  tu  ihein,  and  doubling  the  piudenre  of  an  attempt 
to  pa»i  throufch  tbe  Seiiinn  nnd  apptonch  India  bv  Kandahar, 
Mr.  La^ard  resolved  to  n-turn  to  Bnghdnd.  lie  had  formed  a 
plan  of  promotint;  u  British  trade  with  Khuxittan,  and  b« 
conceived  that  Colonel  Taylor,  the  Uritish  Kesident  of  th<!  Cast 
India  Cnmpanj  at  Baghdad,  would  be  able  to  render  valuable 
aid  in  this  direction. 

In  the  month  of  August,  undeterred  hy  blaxin);  heat  and 
dronght,  Mr.  I.nvant  Kct  out  on  his  journey  across  Miyandab, 
(Tilb  two  Arab  companions  and  a  black  slave.  The  Arabs, 
who  professed  tu  act  as  guides,  did  not  know  the  route;  tbc 
travellers  lost  their  way  in  the  dark ;  and  the  prospect  of 
encountering  lions  and  simooms,  together  with  the  actual 
eiperience  of  hunger  and  burnini;  thirst,  rendered  this  portion 
of  tbe  journey  unntu.tlly  livinf;.  But  a  timely  arrival  at  the 
river  Kerkhfth — identified  by  Sir  H.  I.nyan]  tvith  the  Choospes 
— saved  the  travellers  from  utter  collapse. 

At  Hawixah,  Mr.  Layard  became  acquainted  with  a  Saha^an, 
or  'Christian  of  St.  John,'  whose  goodwill  be  had  earned  by 
remnostratlng  with  the  '  Mntamct,'  or  governor,  against  the 
persecution  to  which  the  Sabii-ans  were  subjected,  on  account  of 
(heir  faith,  by  the  Molinmtne<lnns.  VVe  coiiUI  wish  that  n  little 
more  space  had  lM!en  bcxtowed  on  the  dcxcription  of  this  ancient 
and  interesting  community.  'i'Le  Sabivans,  who  call  themselves 
'  MrndnV  "f  '  Mendal  Vagbia,'  and  are  called  by  the  Persians 
'Sabi,'  had  been  reduced  by  persecution  to  some  three  or  four 
hundred  families.  This  remnant,  in  ipitc  of  all  clforts  to 
pervert  them,  remained  loyal  to  their  faitb,  in  spite  of  tbn  most 
lavage  persecution. 

'  They  wtre  fuund  in  Shasta  aud  Buara,  and  among  the  Arabs  in 
Uio  country  wattnd  by  the  Shat-el-Arab  and  the  Earun,  and  tbcir 
oonfltKDts.  ^'uuring  tho  dress  and  speaking  the  langnag«  of  the 
Arab*,  tliey  oould  scarcely  bt>  distiDguished  from  them.  But  they 
vonld  not  oat  with  then),  nor  partake  of  tho  flesh  of  any  animal 
a^h  jcli  had  tiot  boon  kill«d  by  one  of  themsolTee.  The  Saba-aiis  have 
ibctir  aacn.'d  boi<ks,  for  which  thoy  claim  a  Tory  high  uutiquity, 
"poak  a  Stmilic  dialect,  and  have  a  written  chiuatter  of  their  own.' 

In  the  nest  stage  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Layatd   exchanged  the 
traa],  of  drought  for  those  of  flood,  having,  on  account  of  the 
l^tterkhtth's   unexpected    change    of  course,  to    wade  through 
■noToiscs  and  to  cross  streams  with  the  water  up  to  ibc  saddle- 
si  rths. 
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piths.     The  prr«4'nc4^  of  )ti>ni  in  thn   imomlinlc!  vicinity', 
their  visible  f<M>lmnrks,  enhnnuMl  the  sense  of  iiisecuritr. 

At  Hnwinali,  Mr.  Liivanl  joinetl  n  cixisiilerabl^  cavalcade, 
consisting  of  traders  und  pilgrims,  and  sel  out  for  Nashwar,  a 
Tiliogie  u]Mm  lite  Shat-cl-Arab,  wticr«  he  was  rpccivc^l  with  a 
civilixed  courlosy  and  hospitality  which,  in  his  rrcrnl  ex- 
periences, had  been  ratlter  mre.  Arriving  nt  tlic  Shal-r)-A 
he  foDod  an  English  merohkntmnn,  the  '  l.nnl  Klphinsitoni!,' 
anchored  in  the  rivi-r,  nnd  then  '  for  the  first  time  for  otaDr 
months  I  oulil  undre«s,  and  enjuv  the  pleasant  sensation  of 
sleeping  between  clean  iiliM-ts.  \ly  bed  had  hitherto  been  mj 
carprts  on  the  bare  ground.' 

I'Tom  the  'Lord  Elphinstone,'  Mr.  Larsnl  proceeded  bi 
boat  to  Basra,  where  n  Mr.  liarsnc,  an  Armenian  gentleman  uid 
agent  for  the  Hatt  India  C'nmpinn}*.  put  httn  on  bis  way  t« 
Baghdad.  On  this  portion  of  his  journey  he  was  eworti-d  by  » 
couple  of  mongrel  Arabs,  of  a  tribir  which  acted  .ts  thf^  letter 
carriers  of  Mesopotamia,  but  these  atteitdants  were  nf  little 
service,  us  their  nerve*  were  so  shattered  ibat,  in  every  gust  uf 
wind,  they  thought  they  discerned  the  approach  of  hostile 
Bedouins,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  every  bash,  a  larking  lion. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  offered  no  resistance  to  the  attack 
of  some  Arab  highwaymen  who  levied  blnektnail  upon  the 
travel  I  rrs. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  where  the  Shammsr 
tribe  of    Bedouins   was  at   war  with  the    I'asha  of    Kaghdail. 
rendered    it    necessary  to    puih    forward    with    all     despaUik 
Making,  therefore,  no  alay  at  the  site  of  Babylon,  Mr.  Lay 
advanced   with  nil  speed    towards    Baghdad,   but    not    swiftly 
enough  to  avoid  an  encounter  with  a  party  of  armed  Sbanimaif. 
who  slripjieil  him  to  the  sliin,  and    were  only  deterred   ftoai 
killing  him    by  the  friendly  interposition  of  a  young  sheikbf 
who  mistook   liioi  for  Dr.  Koss,  of  Baghdad.     This   Dr.  Ros* 
was  highly  popular  with  the  Bedouin  uhiefs,  on  account  of  hi* 
kindness  and  liberality  in  rendering  them  medical  aid,  and  be 
subsequently  procured  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Layard's  property- 
Some  years  later,  Mr.  I.ayard   again  met  the  yonng  chief  wb" 
now  saved  his  life,  and  he  exclnimn) :  '  Vouare  now  my  brother, 
but  had  I  not  rt^memi>ered  the  Kngllsh  hahim  of  Baghdad  whifO 
you  fell  into  our  hands,  by  Allah !  you  would  have  been  put  f 
death  as  an  accursed  Turk.*     Having  escapctl  by  the  skin   *>^ 
hit  teeth  from  violent  death,  barefoiMed,  bareheaded,  and  tlir**' 
parts  naked,  Mr.  Layard  now  plodded  on  foot  towards  Bagl]d»<'- 
He  walked  all  night,  feeling  that  if  once  day  dawned,  the  fiiry' 
of  a  Mesopolamian  sun  would  finally  overwhelm  him.     It    >* 
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not  difTicult  to  iinag'm*!  ibc  leniaiioni  ni  rvlief  witb  which, 
hj  the  first  gl«um  of  sunritL-,  be  saw  the  palm  groves  of 
tbr  Tigris  aad  lki>  f:atts  nf  Hagh<Iai]. 

'Wp  snon  hmgIioi)  the  rivor,  and  a»  it  was  Don'ssary  to  crow  it, 
the  A^jl  wont  in  BcMrch  of  »  b'«tmnii  irlinm  bo  koow.  He  Khortlj 
Ntttrnod  with  a  "  kct<fit,"  a  oirctilnr  boat  nin<lo  of  nods  OTOrlnid  with 
bitnmcn,  tho  owdct  of  wliicb  quicldj*  fcrH<-il  iiii  to  the  oppMitc  bank. 
Wo  lAndcit  in  a  garden  oiitiido  tbo  city  walln,  and  ikat  i>ui!  nf  Ibu 

ftcK.  Jt  woa  still  cloKcd,  and  wonld  not  bo  opi>n(i<l  till  xuunstr. 
■Bilk  down  on  tbo  ground,  oT<:rc.-onio  with  fuligix:  nnd  pain.  A 
crowd  of  men  and  wnniin  bringing  tlio  prndiico  of  tlicir  gnrdenii. 
laden  on  dunl(i-j,*s,  to  tbo  buzuiuii,  were  waiting  for  tb(:  inoinout  when 
they  were  to  bu  admitted.  At  Ic^ngth  thi!  xuu  roue  and  the  catfi  was 
thrown  open.  Two  cawftiuoK  of  tlic  Euglinb  Ri<Htdonoj,  in  th«Ir  gold- 
«mbrol<ler«d  iinifjriiiB,  caiut:  out,  driving  iHifori:  tbt'iii  with  their 
eoorbashes  the  Ambe  whu  wcro  outKidf,  ti>  mnko  room  for  a  parly  of 
Eaio|)eM)  ladica  and  gentk-nuiu.  It  vinn  ibo  numu  party  tliat,  on  tny 
prerious  viait  U>  Baglidad,  I  liad  almost  daily  acuimpauii'd  on  Hbtax 
morniu^'  ridua.  Tbuy  pixKiiod  chisu  tu  laii,  but  did  nut  rcco^'iiizo  Qifl 
in  tho  dirty  Arab  iu  rugs  eroutht-d  naar  liii>  eiitrunuu ;  uor,  oluthod 
as  I  w«s,  iroald  I  rcnturci  tkt  make  m.veelf  known  to  them.  But  % 
little  diMaiico  behind  them  camo  Dr.  Uoee.  I  called  to  bim,  and  bo 
'  Ivined  towards  mo  in  tho  utmost  surprise,  scarcely  believing  bis 
•eases  when  ho  saiF  mo  wilhont  cover  to  my  baro  head,  with  nukgd 
feot,  uid  in  my  tattered  "  abba." ' 

At  this  place  Mr.  L-ivanl  mnilc  a  contidrrabli!  itav>  '^^  ortler 
to  restore  >t  ooce  his  physicml  condition,  tn  nvtirhaul  bis  equip- 
ments,   and    to    contmunicatv   by    letter   with   hi*    friends   in 
Kngland.      This   last   was   a   business   of   three    months.      It 
tvas  some   weeks   before  ho    could    walk   wiib  comfort,  as   bis 
bare    fret    had    been    terribly    blistered    and    wounded    by    bis 
Walk  across  ibi?  desert.      Until  answer  could  lie  received   from 
Knylaod,    it    was    mxcwary    to    pmctisc    severe   economy,  but 
ttiis  was   not  dillicult  to  a  man  who,  since  leaving  home  two 
years  before  on  this  adventurous  journey,  bad  spent  in  all  less 
■hnn  two  buodrcd  pounds,  including  tht?  various  sums  of  which 
*'K    dillercnt    times    he    bad    been     rolibcd,    and    whtcli,    as    ho 
tiAlvely  says,  'came  legitimately  under  the  head  of  iiavelling 
**pcijscs.*      Early  in    October,  Mr.    Layard   left  Uaghdnd,  on 
*oard   thir  'Assyria,'  a  small  armed  steamer  Iwlonging  to  the 
^*s»l    India    (^mpany,    intending  to  descend   the  Tigris  from 
^(^^dad    to    it*  junction    with    the    Kupbrates.      Stopping   at 

^^^^rna,  he  inspected  the  traditional  lomb  of  the  prophet  Lxra, 

!■ _ — . . _ _ 

*  Hr.  Laynrd  hhJ  Mr.  Milfonl  cslculotwt  that  llielr  fxptiuKti  nhtlst  InvfUiu^ 
—'^othiT  IbrDUith  Aiiu  Minor  iitid  Sjrin  auiotiiiti-il  tc  u'>i!Ul  If.  &(.  a  daj*.  nnu 
■ucltKlcil  ^e  keep  of  thcU  liorwst 
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a  *ital^   Place'  alike  in    the  ettimation  of  Muttulmant   and 
Jews,   but   fonnd    no  mncicnt    remaini,   i>r    other   fcnturcs   o{ 
archeologirftl   mlcmt.     At  Komn,  the  '  Astyn^'  cnicml  ihr 
united   strrami    of   Tigris   ami    Kuplinttes,   together    fcirmiB^ 
ihn    (-ttunr}-    cnlleil    Slinl-el-Arnt).       This    cotidiKied    tbvm  to 
Mulinmmcra ;  and  then,  [nstinf;  dirough  the  Ilafar,  vtbicb  coR^ 
nccts    the    Shm>«l*Arul>    with    the    Karun,  Ihey    awrended    th^l 
latter  river  for  purpotes  of  exploration,  but  the  lowness  of  tbo 
water,  and  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  tribn  on  the  banl:, 
■oon  rvndored  it  prudent   to  retrncc  their   steps.     Malting  a 
pautc  to  inspect  tlie  mngniliccnt  mini  of  the  Palace  of  (.'hnsroe*, 
nt  Clesiphon,  the  Imrelli-rs  rrtumnl  to  Itnghdail,  and,  as  lome 
lime    mutt    tlill  eUpse    before    his    letters    could    arrire    frocD 
England,  Mr.  Ln}ard  determined  to  einplov  his  enforced  leisure 
in  explorin);   Susiana,  and   ascertaining,   by  the  course  of  its 
lirera  and   its   physical  formation,   its   fitness    for  commereiAl 
purposes.     On  lh«  last  day  of  October  he  left  Baghdad   in  tbe 
'Assyria,'  then  Imund  for  Basra.      He  quitted    the  vessel  when 
they  reached   the  encnmpmenis  of  Sheikh  Mathkur,  who  pri>- 
vided  bim  with  hones  and  a  guide  for  his  journey  to  Oixfu). 
The  country  was  in  a  rery  disturbe<l  state,  ami    unusual   pre- 
caatinnt  were   necessary,  in   order  to    escape    the    clutches  of 
hostile  tribes,  and  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  those  who  feared 
attick.     To  secure  this  Utter  end,  Afr.  Layard's  itative  •errant 
invented  an  ingenious  theory.      The  kings  of  Feringhittan  (or 
Iviirope),  be  said,  send  tlicir  subjects  to  travel  in  ditlerent  enua- 
tries,  in  order  that  they  may  en(|uirc  into  the  history  of  anetrnt 
monarchs,  and  inform  themselves  uf  their  giM>d  and  bad  acliuni. 
They  thus  are  able  to  regulate  their  own  conduct,  and  to  govero 
their  own  countries  with  justice  and  wisdom. 

This  ingenious  fable  was  well  received,  and  satisfied  tbe 
curiosity  of  tlie  native  chiefs,  as  to  Mr.  Layard's  motive  id 
visiting  ancient  ruins  and  wandering  through  foreign  lands. 

The  next   few  stages  of  the  journey    were  agro-ably  di«(- 
sified  by  the  usual    incidents  of  treacherous  guide*,  munleroiit 
robbers,    and    disappointments    resulting    from    .Arab    fictton* 
about  interesting  monuments  which  did  not  exist;  but  evcot- 
ually  Mr.  Layard  made  his  way   to  the  mountain  fortrets  <>1 
JafTer  Kuli   Khan,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Bakhtlyari  uihc 
of  Haft  Lang.      Here,  rather  contrary  to  his  own  expectations 
he  was  most  liDsjiilahly  TeeeiTc<l,  and  was  permitted  lo  investi- 
gate   the    curious    combination    of    arttficinl    precautions    ff>t^ 
natural  advantages,  which  rendered  the  chief's  castle  praotic**-*/ 
impregnable.     From    these    fastnesses,    Mr.    Layard    made     i*" 
way  over  a  series  of  difficult  and  dangerous  mountain  pa***** 
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n  cettain  ruins  bvlirtMt  by  I^ir  Hcnrv  Kawlinson  to  Ix:  remains 
•Tune  of  tli«  gTCtil  fire- lew jiln  uf  ancient  Klyiiiiiis.  Tbey  wen; 
mown  to  (he  Bakhti^ftri  as  the  Mutjedi- Suleiman  Uozui^,  or 
be  Temple  of  the  Rreat  Solomon.  Tradition  allied  that 
tolomon  had  held  his  court  there,  when  be  went  to  war  with 
lutletn,  All,  and  tUc  heroes  of  sntiquilj-.  And  there  his 
reniures  wrm  (till  roni:cnliMl  liencach  thp  ruin*,  as«iduou*ly 
ruardeil  by  roborts  of  evil  spirit*.  Hut  here  njpiin  our  traveller 
tos  doomed  to  disappoint  men  t,  finding  tlic  reality  tame  and 
HntettfstiD^  after  the  hiKhly-eolourcd  deseriplion  uf  the  nattvi' 
jbttlcs.  He  is  persoaded  that  Sir  II.  Kawlinioa  had  been 
imilarljr  deceived. 

jtiVfter  this  unsuccessful  enterprise,  Mr.  Layard  retnraed,  on 
ie  Ut  of  Oecetnlicr,  lo  Sbuster,  which  he  had  quilted  in  ihe 
irevious  summer.  Ilrre  be  found  the  Knkhtiynri  rhirriain  and 
bi^ftainess,  Meheinet  Taki  Klian  aiK)  Khaton-Jan,  who  had 
tit<;rtained  btm  so  hospitably  in  llteir  mountain  home,  orer- 
Mstered  by  the  Persian  Government,  ruined,  and  imprisoned. 
U-'rom  Shusier  Mr.  Layard  sets  out  in  comiuioy  with  Seyyid 
Boa  'l-Hassan,  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  who  combined  in 
^  own  person  sonielhin;;  of  the  sacred  and  the  kinglv  char- 
Clerv,  and  who  therefore  was  a  valuable  ally  in  a  journey 
icb  led  through  the  country  of  the  most  lawless  and  fanatical 
lbs. 

Lrriving  late  at  night  at  Dixful,  and  being  unable  lo  find  tbe 

ise  of  the  chieftain  with  whom   they  proposed  to  lodge,  the 

rellers  were  rescued  from  their  difliculiy  by  the   intelligence, 

I  of  their  bumnn    guides,  but  of  an  Arab  mate.     One  of  the 

ky  remembered  that  the  marc  be  was   riding  had    been  with 

two  years  before,  wlien  he  spent  several  days  in  tbe  house 

bb   tbey  were  now  seeking;  and    placing  the  halter  on  the 

pal's  neck,  he  left  ber  lo  finil  the  war. 

be  picked  liiT  way  can-fully,  stopping  overy  now  and  then  as  if 

^isider  the  loniiiig  ehf  Hbould  luke,  wheoi  at  kogth,  after  tra- 

iQore  than  lialf  tho  town,  she  stopped  before  an  archway 

ly  a  mMsiTe  door.     Jler  rtd«r  at  once  rocognieetl  it  as  that  of 

,  Kult  Khan's  bonsc." 


Dizful   Mr.  I.ayaid  made  an  expedition    lo  the   tradi- 

fomb  of  Daniel,  where  he  seems  to  have  set  bis   heart  on 

ing  a  ihrorv  of  Sir  llenrv  Kawlinson's  respecting  tbe 

|y  of  n  ceriain  cuneiform  inscription.     LJnfottunately  for 

^ests  of  sound   nrcha'ology,  tbe  black  slone  which   bore 

krriplions,  and  which  was  the  bone  of  coDlenlion  between 

I  savants,  had  disappeared   before  either  of  them  cotild 
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get  to  the  spot.  It  was  ■»!<!  to  linv<!  bctMi  dt^nlroveil  with  90tt» 
<>xpIotirc,  cither  by  ICumpvniiit  in  pure  malii'C,  or  by  Arabi  !a 
M^arcti  or  hidden  gold.  In  iu  abst-nce  Mr.  Layatd  had  not  tlir 
slightest  heiitalion  in  summing  up  the  whole  controversy  with 
the  emphatic  declaration,  that  there  is  absolulely  nothing  to 
connect  the  buildinj;  with  the  tonih  of  Daniel,  beyond  the  lact, 
that  it  is  near  the  tuins  of  the  ancient  city  of  8asn. 

Early  in  Jnnunry  )84i;  .Mr.  Layard  reached  Knghdad,  after  a 
rough  joiirnrv,  divertifted  by  thote  ciniilicts  with  predatorv  and 
homicidal  Arabs  which  had  now  become  a  reco^tiixed  part  of 
the  modus  vtvemii.  An  even  less  agreeable  incident  of  travel 
was  perhaps  the  following.  Hailing  ou  the  road  to  pau  tbe 
niglit,  and  being  overcome  with  fatigue,  Mr.  1-ayard  lay  down 
Id  rest  on  a  piece  of  baggage  which  bad  just  been  taken  from 
one  of  the  mules.  U  hen  morning  dawned  he  discovered  that 
he  had  b<ren  sleeping  on  a  cofiin,  which  wns  being  conveye<l  to 
the  holy  soil  of  Kerbein — *nnd  liad  not  perreive<I  the  nautcuu* 
stench  which  accompanies  these  convoys  of  putrefying  human 
remains.'  On  arriving  at  Haghdnd,  .Mr.  Layard  found  letters 
from  England,  which  determined  him  to  abandon  his  plan  of 
going  to  India  through  Afl'gbanisitan.  He  now  resolved  to 
return  to  England  ;  but.  before  leaving  Baghdad,  he  desired  to 
establish  the  fact,  of  which  he  had  convinced  himself  by  personal 
observation,  that  the  river  Kamn  could  be  navigated  as  far  as 
Shutter  by  the  steamers  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  pticd 
on  tlic  Tigris  and  tlie  Euphrnle^.  He  had  already  written  a 
copious  memorandum  on  the  l*n>vinc<-  of  Khuxistnn,  desiiibing 
the  country,  its  inhabitants,  pru<Iucts  and  resources,  and  urging 
itie  importance  of  establishing  |Militieal  and  ciimmereial  relationt 
with  it.  This  memorandum  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Taylor,  the  Company's  resident,  for  transmission  to  his  own 
principals  and  l<)  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  A  " 
then  Lord  Alwrilcen. 

Uul  Air.  Layard  did  not  rely,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  design, 
exclusively    on    otTicial   suppoit.      IVIii-ving    in    the  virtues  oC 
private  enierprise,  he  induced  a  British  merchant  in  Uaghdtul  -^ 
Mr,  Alexander  Hector,  to  enter  into  communteation  with  tb^r^ 
principal  landowners  of  Shusler  with  a  view  to  ex))oiting  wool     « 
cotton,  and    other    indigenous    products    from    KbuziltaD,  an<^^ 
importing  Hritish  man»factare«.  ^M 

air.  I^ynrd's  lengthenwl  wandering*  and  personal  observatio  "^H 
among  the  Itakhtiyari,  and  the  other  tribes  of  tlic  Province,  ha 
convinced    him    that  their   disposition    towards    Englnnd 
altogether  friendly,  and  that   tliey  would    [m!   glad   to  estnblii 
political  and  commercial   relations  with  lu.     In  view  of  ib- 
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>ese  con  fide  rat  ioni,  it  bvcnmn  n  matter  of  practical  iiilcmt  lu 
ascertain  the  prcciie  cxttMit  to  wbicb  tLi-  Karun  wait  uavi^.ibleL 
Previous  altdinpls  to  explore  iLe  river  hod  been  oiil^'  paniallv 
■iiccc^siful. 

Aa  pnterpriie  of  fuitber  discovery  was  now  organized  from 
hdu).  At  tlic  end  of  February,  Mr.  Layard,  accompanird 
Dr.  Ross  and  Seyyid  Abou  '1-HMsan,  l«ft  Baghdad  io  the 
Aifttria,'  under  the  command  of  Liputcnnnt  Sclby.  The  rircr 
was  flootlril,  and  after  inrmounling  manifold  jwrils  of  tocki  and 
rapids,  tbp  *  Assvrin,'  owing  to  a  sudden  subsidence  of  tbi? 
water,  was  ignmninioutly  stranded  some  seven  miles  oulsidv 
S  buster. 
^^—  A  sudden  freshet  opportunely  intervened,  and  earri«d  our 
^Boysf^rs  to  wilbin  a  mile  uf  SUuster,  wUerc  s  dam  of  mawnry 
^^toppcd  llicir  fuilbcr  pToj^reM.  But  Mr,  Layard  bad  nttain<^d 
,  his  object.  lie  hnd  proved  that  the  river  was  navigable  to 
witbin  n  short  distance  of  ibr  city,  wltli  a  depth  of  water 
rmaging  from  twelvn  to  rigbtt^n  fret,  nven  during  the  summer 
«ad  autumn.  *  The  fact  that  vessels  of  the  sixe  of  the  "Assyria  " 
could  reach,  from  the  Kuphrates,  the  foot  of  the  mountsios, 
over  which  tracks  lead  to  Isfaban  and  into  the  very  heart  of 
Persia,  was  thus  satisfactorily  established.'  Some  time  was 
spent  at  Sbuster  in  tbo  work  of  repairing  tht-  vcssrl,  somenbnt 
thr  worse  for  her  ndventuroni  voyage.  And  Kir.  Layard  used  the 
Mpportuiiity  to  ccdle4rt  information  about  the  produce  and  com- 
oercuil  capabilities  of  the  pruvinot;,  prices,  means  of  transport, 
inMle-rouies,  and  the  like.  Of  the  buspilaliiy  and  kindness  of 
the  upper  classes  of  Sbuster  be  speaks  very  highly,  uul  be 
attributes  the  general  decency  and  civilisr«l  charndcr  of  the 
city  to  the  fact,  that  '  there  were  wo  Chrinliiiii*,  and  euiuftjuruiiy 
no  ffroff's/wja,'  The  lack  of  these  places  o{  refrcrshment  moved 
ibeiivelv  wrath  of  the  quartrr-mnst4.*rof  the  'Assyria,'  Mr.  Lucas, 
aa  ofKi-trr  of  whom  Sir  H.  Layard  narrates  this  deligbtful 
ftnocdirte  : — 

'  Tbo  "  Assyria  "  bad  been  left  under  bis  caru  near  Bustor,  when 

tl«n«  arono  ono  of  tboM  violent  toraadocN  wliich  octuiHiunally  eweup 

^y^^tbis  part  of  Arabia.     Tho  vessel  was  in  great  daiigi^r.     After  tlio 

''Wm  wa«  oror,  Mr.  LueiuE  thus  rc«onlMl  tliuuveut:  "The  windj 

■^*t<1  waterr  elciitciits  nigi:il.     Tears  and  prsyeni  uoa  had  recourse  to^ 

I'Qe  was  (if  no  manner  of  use.     So  wo  hauled  up  the  anchor  and  got 

""^atiJ  tin-  piiiuL" ' 

-^^v  would  like  to  peruse  the  log-book  from  which  Ibis  is  an 

t-iy  the  middle  of  May  the  travellers  were  back  at  liaghdad. 
t  as  Mr.  Layard  was  starting  for  England,  news  arrived  that 

the 
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the  Sultan  wa<  nboot  to  ilrolnrc  war  ng*inst  the  Shall.     Calonr) 
Tnjlor  was  nnturally  anxious  ihnt  Sir  Slmtfnnl  Cnnning  (nflcr- 
wnTi](  I<nnl  Strntfonl  <]«  KcilcIifTc),  thrn  the  Hriliih  Ambniiailor 
at  tlie  Forte,  should    be  iuWy  niid  accuratvl}-  iiiforuied  oi  to 
the  matters  in  dispute  botwecn  the  two  Powers.     And  «s  it  wiis 
underttood  that  the  qtiarrol  arose  chiefly  from  the  proceedings 
of    the    Malamet    in     Khuzistnn,     Colonel    Taylor    recjuestei) 
Mr.   Lavard,  who  had  lo  recently  been  an  evc-witncs*  of  the 
Mslamct's  conduct,  to  proceed  to  Constaniinnplr  with  despatches 
to  Sir  Siralfoid.      He  nnreptnt   the  charge,  nnd  after  an  ext 
ordinarily    rapid    journey,    chiefly    on    horaehaclt,   he    reoc 
Constantinople  on  the  Dili  of  July.     On  arriving  at  the  Britisi 
Embassy,  our  traveller  was  received  with  extreme  diseounesi 
by  a  jouHR  attache,  and  was  about  to  quit  Constantinople  i 
high    dud];ron,    when    a    courteous     letter    from    Sir    Straift 
Cnnnin<>  nppeasei.!  his  wrath.     Hr  repaired  a  second  time  to  th«^3 
Embassy,  and   was  nt  omw  admitted   to   the    presence  of    ih^K? 
Ambassador.      A  generation   whicrh   is  already   forgetting  tb^^ 
'Great  Eldii,*  and,  still  more  so,  a  generation    which    ncv^.>' 
knew   him,   may   be    glad   to  be   reminded,  or  to  leam,   wh:^Y 
manner  of  man   he   was.     'His  hair  was  already  white.      HL« 
tiill  antl   spare  frame   was  not   altogether  erect,  as  be  ha<l  tU«7 
habit  of  stooping.     There  was  peihaps,  a  somewhat  too  ovidera  t, 
Assumption  of  dignity  and  reserve  in  his  manner,  which    wa.^ 
intended   to   impress  people  with    t]>e    utmost    respect    for  tt>^^_ 
Queen's  Amhiissndor,  and,  if  the  occasion  rcqnirn)  it,  with  aw^^H 
His  earnest  grey  eyes  seemed    to    penetrate    into    one's    verj?^^ 
thoughts.       His   thin,  compressed    lijis  di-n»ted  a   violent  anc-% 
puuon«te  temper.     l{is  complexion  was  so  transparent  that  tt»<s 
least  emotion,  whether  of  pleasure  or  anger,  was  at  once  shoiv  n 
by  its  varying  tints.     A  broad  and  msuivc  overhanging  hr<»  ^^^^ 
gave  him  an    sir  of  profound   wisdom  and  sagacity.     He  w^«-* 
altogether  a  very  formidable- looking  personage,  and  be   ma«-*.«: 
upon    me    the    impretsion    which    he,  no  doubt,    inlcndr<l      "C^* 
produce.'      The  upshot  of  this  interview  was  that,  pending  t^  *-* 
issue  of    British  mediation    hetwi-en   Persia  and  Torkry,  A-^K  «- 
Lnyaril  was    requested  to  undertake  a  confidential  mission         '^^ 
enquiry  to  thewebtcrn  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  especial-        't 
Bosnia  and  Scrvin,  as  it  was  probable  (hat  political  events  ^*' 

importance  would  soon  occur  in  those  provincee.  Acconlin^3^  '^ 
on  ihe  20th  of  .August  lie  left  Constantinople  in  an  AustfK^  H«3n 
steamer  for  Salonica.  From  Salonica  he  proevciled  lowa.^  ~  * 
Albania,  he  reached  the  Servian  frontier,  but  found  it  '»ecnp^^:.^7 
by  irregular  troops,  and  the  province  in  a  Hate  of  war.  VT  ^*  "' 
•ome  difficulty  he  made  bis  way  safelv  to  Belgrade. 

.Mr.  Uy  ^^ji 
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Mr.   Latmrd    conTlncHl     Iiimi^lf   that    th^    tme    policy    for 
England,   if  ahr    intcrvctird   at    all    in   Servian    afTairs,   would 
be   to  support  ihr  tnovrmrnl    in    Tnvour   nf    nalional  indepen- 
dence, and   to  Tciitt   itin    intcTfrrcnnt  nf  Ituisia.      He  desired 
to   lav  these  riew*  a*  quicklv  at  ptmible   iNirore  Sir  Strolfonl 
Canning,  lest,  milled  hy  the  t^n^liili  Consul- Genera  I,  lie  should 
take  step*  which  would  lead  to  war  ia  Servia.     Mr.  LayanI  tit 
once    departed    for  Constantinople.  '  ridin<;  post,' as  the  most 
«x|>cditiou9  mc'ins  of  transit.      Kidin<;  at  lull  gallop,  hy  Niisii 
and  Adrianopltr,  across  thn  nprn  plains  of  KoumrliA.  he  readied 
Orntlantinnple    at    daybreak  nn    the    sixth    day    alter    leaving 
B«lgrndi^.     Tlic  journey  of  six  hundred   miles  hnil   liccn   per- 
formed in   less  time   by  some  hour*  than  it  hitd  taken  ('oloncl 
Townley,  a  < Queen's  messenger,  whose  ride  over  the  same  ground 
had  been  cited  by  Lord  Pahnerston  in  the  House  of  Co  hi  mum 
as  the  fastest  on  recon).     On  prrsentlnf;  himscll  lo  Sir  Sirathird 
Canain);,  Mr.  Lnyard  found  that  the  Amhasuidor  had  arrived, 
on    independent    grounds,    at    n    similnr  conelusion   as  to   (he 
revolution   in    S<-rvia,    and    thu    proper  pidicy  of  the   English 
(iavfmmenl.     He    condemned    the    precipitate    action    nf  the 
Consul-(ifneraI,  and  directed  him  to  return  to  his  post  without 
delay.      Ruisia,    unfortunately,    wa»   determined    to   crush    tlii! 
popular  movement  in  Servia,  and  bad  induce<l  Lord  Aberxleeii, 
alnays  open  to  Russian  influence,  to  nilnpt  n  rieiv  diamelricallv 
opposed  lo  that  of  Sir  Sirailorii  Canning.     That  resolute  man 
stood  firmlv  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  formed,  and  wb£  thus 
hrought    into    something    very    like    actual  collision   with    his 
olRciai  chief,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fureijfn  Affairs,     h  soon 
"became  known  that,  in  taking  this  independent  line.  Sir  Strat- 
ford was  lo  a  cciiain  extent  actuated  by  the  repieseuLatJons  of 
Air,  Layard,  and  this  knowledge  operated   to  the  prejudice  ol* 
t-be  ^oung  adventurer.     In  particular,  it  induced  the  I'oreign 
Secretary  to  oppose  Sir  Stratford's  design  of  employing  Mr. 
L^avard  as  an  allachi'  at  the  Kmhasiy. 

Vox  two  years  Mr.  Layard  remained  in  Constantinople,  in 
^  opes  nf  obtaining  the  diplomatic  employment  which  Sir  Strat- 
•jrd  was  anxious  to  give  bim.  but  which  Lord  Aberdeen  refused 
'-^  sanction.  Wearied  with  waitinj?.  in  IH44  lie  left  Conslanti- 
[%ople,  to  enc|uire  into  certain  ntrociltes  ollegeil  lo  have  been 
Oractised  on  the  Christians  of  Xorthern  Albania,  by  Albanian 
rebels  who  had  <!ereated  the  Sultan's  troops.  Hut  verv  shortly 
afterwards,  the  cullnpte  of  the  ituurreclion  left  htm  at  liberty  to 
■^lurn  to  Conslanlinople.  He  now  look  up  bis  residence  at  the 
British  Kmbassy,  at  wtiieh  he  received  informal  employment.  In 
3845,  Sir  Siraifoid  Canning  returned  to  England  on  leave  ni 
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absence.     Thit  gitvc  Mr.  Liiyiir<l  an  opportunity  Tor  which  lie  baJ 
long  l>rrn  wniting.    He  hnd  never  given  up  llie  hope  of  retumui)[ 
to  .Me$flp(>tnniin,  nnd  exploring  the  riiin»  of  Niocveli.    The  »uc- 
ces«  of  M.  Koltn't  labours  nt  K)iiirsnl>a<l  hml  slimulnlRil  lits  dctire 
to  tnakc!  vxrarationx  in  tht!  iiiuuixls  of  NImruud  and  in  thote 
opposite  Mosul,  whielt,  he  was  coat  inc«(l,  contained  uiunumcnts 
orgreataiitiijuitvand  iaiporlanc*.    He  th«re)'otesug^ikil  (uSir 
Stratford  thtiC  be  might  employ  the  time  which  would  be  coveml 
by  the  Ambasaador's  absence  on  Icavd  in  proceeding  to  .Motul 
nnd  making  these  long-pFOJcctcd  examinations.     Hir  Strutfoid. 
hexrlilj-  approved  of  the  plan,  and  genemiulv  undertook  to  kharC'' 
the  ntHreKsnry  cxiHrnsn,      In    Ot'toWr,    Ittl.'t,  Mr.   Layard    Icfc: 
Constantinople    for    MokuI.     The    result    of    that     memorable- 
journey  wo*  ziven  to  the  world   in   the  work  on  >\inevch  aoA 
its   Remains,    which   was   written   in  lUiii  and  published    in 
the  ensuing  year,  when,  as  the  reward  for  his  various  serriceaB 
and    his  attainments  as    a    disrorercr,  Mr,   Layaid    had    beeia 
appointed     on    unpaid    attacbu    of    thff    British     Embassy   a.C 
(Constantinople. 

Surh,  in  brief  nnd  imperfect  outline,  are  the  early  adventures 
of  Sir  Mcnry  Laynrd.     They  dis>*IoM'  a  dt^rc«  of  physical  anci 
mental  vigour,  a  fertility  of  resource,  an  intuitive  disccrntnenC 
of  probabilities,  a  power  of  connecting  scattered  evidences  an«i^H 
following  up  suggestire  clues,  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  very  fewM^| 
men,  but  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  ihoM-  few  far  on  the  n>nd  to 
honour  and  auccrss.     With  a  congenital  love  of  adventure  and 
a  genuine  passion  for  discovery,  Sir  Henry   Layard  evidently 
combined  a  natural  insight  into  geographical  and  ethnologrcn.1 
pn>blems,  and  a  keen  e^e  for  tbeir  relation  to  politics  and  com- 
merce.    The  impression  which,  even  at   tliat  early  period,  ha 
bad  made  upon  the  most  gifted  of  bis  conieni[>omrles  at  Con- 
stantinople, may  be  seen  Irom  the  following  letter,  wriiu-n    in 
1845   by  Mr,  Percy  Smjthe,  afterwards  Lord  Strangford.  ihfM* 
an  attache  at  the  Embassy  : — 

'My  principal  fricud  betv  in  a  msu  of  tba  uamo  of  Layard,  wlio*^ 
binbiry  ia  aonuiwbat  r<MnanUe.  Somo  years  ago,  being  in  the  Coiss- 
imny'a  scrvico,  be  nrrivi^  beru  at  Constanlinople  oti  bis  way  i>iit. 
Hern  he  foregstbeieil  with  a  eoiiutrymnu,  and  tbeae  young  Dtll>>* 
(inailmeu)  alBrl4Ml  off  on  foot  with  a  couipu^  to  mm  Uui  world.  Tb*>; 
arrived  at  Bagdad;  one  wout  by  tbo  I'cx&ian  Gulf  to  Uombay;  Lay 
dlaappcarvd,  and  abuut  lbrc«  years  afterwards  roni>]>oared  ia 
Ambiiasador's  palace  hero.  Ilo  bad  nandercd,  on  foot  and  ak>v< 
through  the  wildest  part  of  Kurdistan  and  South  Persia,  and  wal 
baek  again,  wbeu  tircil,  in  the  guiso  nf  a  Kurd  or  Arab, or  aoine 
a'ild  nninioL  His  great  passion  is  ancieat  and  Oriental  geograp^s 
bo  is  a  fair  «hoIar,  well  np  in  Herodotus,  and  a  grand  router-ou  ■> 
r  anti^oiKi 


Laj'anl'j  fCiirli/  Atleenlurtf. 

itT(]Tiiti(».  Ho  btd  boos  all  la^t  yoar  at  UomdI  in  tho  thick  of  tlic 
lukm.  Ifis  workautQ  naoH  to  dio  bjr  cartloadi.  I  ncTcr  Kpont  so 
leuut  s  nM»ttfa  M  this  lut  while  ho  vox  living  nrilh  mo.  ile  is  & 
ftfjroniu'kablo  mftn.of  tho  mnst  prmligiciuv  kiiowlciler,  iii>l  ol  books 
hufc  of  DUD,  gainuil  hy  Ion  fouK'  tnivi^I  botircun  the  Dnnnbo  nitd  tbo 
Iuc3ai^  witbiint  ft  pvtiny  in  hix  novtcnt,  noi  riHiDg  ilftity  urithoat 
fcTacioing  wbnre  bo  wottlil  idoop,  with  Iiih  tltjt  lifo  {d  huurlr  'langor. 
Vo  ill  this  he  uASm  n  moot  nurrect  jiulgmi'iit,  iiiaoh  rrit'liog,  and 
ta^Kf  HOompltitbniimtsL  Ha  bn*,  I  bclicvi',  nhtainn)  u  jiost  iu  ibis 
Bmhmy.  whem  ha  uUl  bo  inraliuhlt',  «ail  wilt,  I  lu>tK>.  rim  to  bu  its 
ho^J.  Hi*  intflllwt  untl  {una  of  <'huact«r  ara  fully  oqiul  to  tho*e 
1^  &  Slralfunl,  abi]  bis  kiiowlodjpi  ja  iuftuitely  grmtor.  * 

It  U  not  (liflicalt  to  see  that  the  rspcripnce  which  i»  here 

dcMcribcd,  acling  on  such  a  lcmp<-romrnt  ns  that  with  which 

N'liwrc  had  endowed   Austen  Henry  l-arnnl,  formeil  a  unique 

prf-jKintion  for  bis  subteqnrnt  earrrr  ni  Knliih  Atnbssudor  to 

the  Porte,  anil  contribatctl  in  no  slijj(ht  ile^croc  to  the  ctlablish- 

incnt  of  that  pcrionnl  nuthority  which  iu  later  ^ean  he  was  able 

to  rxenris«  over  the  rutera  uf  the  Ottoman  Empire — an  authority 

'hich  DO  subsequent  Ainbu»»aJor  has  erer  attained. 

Aa  regards  Sir  Henry's  general  view  uf  Oriental  problems.  If 

<i  word  of  Tespectfut  critieism  be  permissible,  it  seems  to  us 

'hat  he  forms  too  furoarable  a  judgment  of  the  ethical  qualities 

"f  Mohammedanism,  whether  as  afleciing  the  individual  cha- 

'^eter,  or  a*  affording  a  basis  for  nntiunal  polity.     And  at  thr 

*3ine  time  we  eo^c(^iTe  that,  in  bis  very  uullallering  eslimal«  uf 

'^e  tnnml  standard  among  {'Eastern  Christi.ins,  he  assigns  less 

''"itt  its  just  weight  to  the  benumbing  and  degrading  iufluenei- 

^'  religious  and  social  persecution,  sustained  during  centuries 

"y  «  dominant  race. 

But  our  author's  views  of  comparative  iheolngy  form  no  part 

">  our  present  hasiness.     Our  concern  is  with  the  stirring  tnle 

15*'  trxpcrirncc  and  ochicvcmcnl  which  he  has  told  us  in  tbrsc 

t     '^ht  and  instructive  volumes.     He  has  touched  life  at  monv 

*'ints.      Famed  in  turn  as  a  traveller,  an  author,  a  diplomatist, 

t'arliameniarian,  and  a  Statesman,  it  is  as  a  great  Discoverer 

be  will  figure  in  the  rwxuds  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

'  E'en  in  <m  asbca  livo  tbcir  wontcil  firex,* 

*(1  every  one  will  I>c  glad  to  see  that,  in  these  later  days  of  a 

|n^hene<l  and  laborious  career,  8ir  Henry  l^yard  relaiiu  the 

^^rgptic  intellect   and    the  sanguine   temperament  which,   in 

le    TMnantic  enterprise   of  half  a  century  ago,  laid  tbo  6r»i 

iniluion  of  his  eaduting  fame. 
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Art.  V. — The  Mummollt  aiul  Hie  Ftoofl ;  an  attempt  lo  confn 
the  Theory  of  Uniforniil'/  with  the  facts  of  rtet'Ht  G*Uo 
B>- Hcnrj    H.   H«worH.,MJ*..   F.S.A.,  M.K.A.S.     Londii, 

OF  this  goodly  volumo,  cninmcfl  to  repletion  with  fikc: 
quotnlinns,  nnd  rrfcrencrs  patlicrc<i  from  a  wtti«  field 
reading  nnd  obiirrvntion,  thr  nullinr  snv«,  and  with  iiinplt;  jiisti 
ficnlion,  that  it*  tttli;  rciidt  like  n  t;litillrii)i<-,  ami  it  miranl  tu 
a  cliidknge.  'Here  i»  my  glove,'  be  exclaims  like  a  kiiii;liC 
die  a^e  of  chivalry,  as  lie  throwt  down  Itis  ga^  de  couibat  bcfi 
the  public,  '  1  Bin  ready  to  iigbt  for  it.'  We  will  say  aL  & 
that  to  take  np  the  defiance,  and  enter  the  lists  ai  an  antogoni 
h  outrancf,  is  not  our  intention  ;  nor  would  these  page-t  be 
exactly  the  arena  suited  for  Burh  a  conflict,  even  wete  wc  more 
pug^iiaciouslv  dttp'Mcrd  than  we  nre.  Our  chief  endeavour  will 
Ix!  limited  to  making  clear  to  that  very  important  jtersona^  in 
(lur  eyes,  the  general  reader,  what  the  challenge  is  about,  and 
by  what  an  array  of  facts  and  inferences  it  is  suitAincd:  it 
being  undentood  that  the  author  in  the  present  volume,  cuoi- 
nrehcnsive  as  it  is,  docs  not  profctis  to  hiivc  exhausted  his  sub- 
ject, and  eiplicitly  reserves  a  large  nmotint  of  rorrobotalJirr 
evidence  nnd  eollnteral  discussion  for  a  subsequent  work. 

To  plunge,  then,  into  the  midst  of  the  matter,  the  obJKt 
against  which  the  attack  is  directed  is  the  theory  of  Unifurtaiti, 
as  now  gencraliy  held,  and  treated  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom, 
by  the  modern  British  school  of  geologists;  the  devoted  >•!- 
heients  of  that  theory  arc  the  persons  challenged  to  stand  fcitb 
in  its  defence.  No  one  who  has  anv  aequnintnncc  with  tlrt 
fasriiiiiting  science,  by  which  the  htcrogivphics  incised  is 
Nature's  stone-book  are  deciphered,  needs  tu  be  reminded  tint 
the  theory  owed  its  existence  to  that  very  distinguished  »sd 
admirable  man  of  science,  Sir  Charles  Lyeli ;  and  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  healthy  reaction  from  the  cstriO'sganccB  of  "'** 
earlier  view,  which,  in  order  to  accouut  for  the  shaping  of  ''■' 
earth's  surface,  and  the  changes  to  which  its  strata  bear  witness- 
called  in  the  aid  of  many  vast  nnd  sudden  catastrophes,  wheih'^ 
natural  or  supematurnl,  enormously  surpassing  in  their  inlfa- 
■ity  and  devastating  power  any  mox'ements  or  convulsioiii  **' 
nature  which  have  occurred  in  historical  times.  In  oppositioi* 
to  that  earlier  view  Lyell  enunciated  the  dogma,  that  'd''^ 
forces  now  operating  upon  the  earth  are  the  same  in  kind  >■" 
degTCT-  .IS  those  which,  in  the  remotest  times,  produced  gej""" 
gical  changes  ; '  meaning  to  assert  generally,  that  the  revolutio*^ 
through  which  tbc  surface  of  the  globe  haa  Buccessively  pass^"' 
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precipices  aii<l  trcmentluut  clefu  and  fiMurcs  wkii;h  fnce  d 
divide  tlie  gigaDtic  masses  of  rock.  In  contrast  with  ih9 
method  of  that  ])rior  protest  aj^ainst  the  extreme  funn  of  tltc 
doclrine  of  Uniformity,  Mr.  Howorth  limits  bimself  to  tlic 
examination  of  a  single  grolnj^ical  phenomenon,  one  thai  ii 
not  mentioned  in  the  earlier  work,  nnd  arcumul.ite*  for  its 
elucidation  an  cslraonltnnty  amount  of  material  of  a  very 
interesting  character.  Wliat  he  concentrates  hie  ntt^ntion  upon 
is  the  Mammoth  ;  and  afb-r  di*cuning  fntm  ever^'  point  of  vie 
the  appearances  presented  by  the  remains  of  that  gigan  ' 
denizen  of  prehistoric  times,  he  draws  the  inference,  that  the; 
coiUd  not  have  been  produced  hy  any  imaginable  cause  exoe[ 
some  sudden,  far-reaching  catastrophe,  of  a  kind  which  the 
Unil'ormitarian  theory,  as  applied  by  ita  thorouj^h -going 
advocates,  refasea  to  admit  n-ithin  the  category  of  probaUe 
causes.  The  main  line  of  the  induction  by  which  this  ooo- 
clusion  is  rcAched,  we  shall  nrtw  ask  the  rearler  to  follow. 

What  was  the  Mammoth?  When  did  the  plains  tremi: 
beneath  the  tread  of  its  mighty  herds?  Where  du  its  remsi 
abound, — in  what  state  or  position  do  they  present  themselves, 
to  what  cause  or  manner  of  estinciion  do  they  seem  to  point 
Such  ore  the  oneslions  which  hare  to  be  answered,  before  the 
argument  can  be  brought  to  its  Rnal  point,  and  Mr.  HowoithV 
volume  supplies  ample,  and  often  very  curions,  details  for  the 
purpose.  Vt'c  ({uoto  the  opening  scintcnccs  of  his  first  chnpter, 
as  putting  the  subject  clearly,  and  in  an  interesting  manntr, 
before  ns.    I  le  writes : — 

'  There  is  perhaps  no  inquiry  in  the  wholo  rango  of  NatoisI 
History  more  fitiirinatiDg  anri  romantic  than  that  whioli  deals  nidi 
the  Mnninnith  nad  its  Eiirroundiogs.  Es'on  children  anil  nnsop))i>b- 
cate<I  penplu  hare  thdr  imagination  stirrwl  when  they  read  ho*  '" 
the  dreary  and  inhospitable  waatce  of  Northern  Siberia,  where  noitlKr 
tree  nor  ehruh  will  grow,  where  the  land  for  Itnndrods  of  mil*  i^ 
covered  with  duuip  moss  hiroly  spriitkU'il  for  two  months  with  a  ft' 
gay  fiowera,  lUid  during  tlie  rest  of  tbn  ycAr  in  lo<rkod  in  ice  sod 
Nuow,  and  whoru  only  the  hardiest  of  polar  animals,  tbo  white  fox  sad 
the  polar  hare,  the  raven  and  the  snowy  owl,  can  livo,  there  are  foon^ 
below  the  groniid  huge  hoards  of  hones  of  elephants  and  other  ff**^ 
boastK  ivhoBO  appetites  nnuded  corresponding  supplies  of  food.  H^' 
our  interest  rises  to  the  highest  piteh,  when  ive  are  told  that  thii)  rt^ 
o«iiicl«!ry  not  only  teems  with  fresh  bones  and  bcautifnl  tinii  "^ 
ivory,  but  with  the  carcases  and  muinmivs  of  theae  great  animab  *•' 
well  preserved  in  the  perpetually  fro/.eu  aoil,  that  the  boats  a"^ 
wolves  can  feed  upon  toeni.  Such  stories  almost  invito  cndutiV' 
and  when  credulity  is  dissipated,  they  as  uuturally  anonM  tho  ^ 
nientary  phtloeopbical  iustiucta  of  our  nature  :   and  whcUwr  we  ^ 
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traiDod  in  tlio  wiiy«  <if  »oioiK!tf  or  no,  wo  uro  constnunod  to  nsk, 
Xiovr  Mid  why  mn  Ihciio  ttiiitgit  mo?  Tbo  discuHion,  if  nut  tho 
fiolotion,  of  ttiin  prublvm  in  tlii:  nbjtwt  of  (Uo  following  pages.* 

To  begin  from  thr  lifginning, — tlir  Mnmm^Ii  !«  an  olvphant 

of  on  extinct  tpctrics,  kn»wn  in  pala'»nt4>lugy  m  Elejihat  primi- 

geniut,   he-n,v\vt-\*naei\  than   its   modern   oongent-n.   nnd   with 

tiuks  of  mucb  ^reat«r  length  and  curvature,  which  Urvd  in  the 

last  of  the  so-ciilled  geological  eras,  when  the    surface    of  our 

ph>be  was  seliling  down,  so  to  speak,  into  its  present  condition. 

The  primary'  or  p^tlicozoic  ogcs,  with  their  long  successions  of 

nidimentarj-  marine  life,  and  the  secondary  or  mesozoic,  with 

their  throngs  of  uncouth  nrptlUnn  monster*,  had  long  vanished 

in  the  gulf  of  the  dateless  Fast ;  the  tertinrj  or  kninoxoic  period, 

Kradunllv  iiitriKlucing  the  Mammalian  tribes,  which  culminated 

tn  ft  crowd  of  huge  elephmiloid  and  ursine  pachyderms,  had  ran 

tbrough  its  earl), middle,  and  later  slaves,  the  ICocene,  Miocene, 

and  Hleiocene ;  when  latest  born  among  its  kindred,  and  nearest 

in  t^'pe  to  tho  corresponding  forms  of  the  modern  world,  the 

Muntnoth  app«!nie4]  on  the  scene.     How  it  acquired  its  familiar 

name,  which  wns  first  heard  in  Kurope  about  two  <x-nturies  ago, 

is  ft  curious  story,  leading  us  back  uneipeciedly  to  the  Hebrew 

Srriplures.     The  Behemoth  of  the  Book  of  Job,  pronounced  by 

the  Arabs  Mehemof,  supplied  (tn  epithet  which   was  familiarly 

used  to  designate   anvtbing    monstrous ;   and    when    medi.Tval 

tnuleTs  of  that  race,  penetrating  into  Tartary,  came  across  the 

bu^  bone«,  (ceth  and  tasks  of  the  fossil  Elephantoid,  it  wns  no 

wonder  that  they  apjilied  the  oaine  to  tliese  Strang*-  objects,  nnd 

to  the    beast  of  which  tbey    were  the  relics,     l-'rom  them  the 

Qatirc  Itu»ians  caught  it,  and  adopting  it  into  their  language 

m<idifie<l  (he  pronunciation  to  its  present  sound. 

Long,  however,  before  this,  and  even  before  the  Christian  era, 
oocasional  'finds'  of  the  larger  bones  of  the  Mammoth,  and 
oifaer  kindred  Proboscidians,  in  various  parts  of  Europe  had 
^^Xciled  the  wonder  of  the  common  |M-ople  and  the  curiosity  of 
tH«enqairing,  and  given  birth  to  many  a  strange  legend.  As 
ou  r  autlior  remarks, 

"It  wa«  uatutml  tlml  uQaopliisticuted  men  aboiUd  not  only  treat 
I  fl>Q«]  immuaao  bonea  as  proofs  of  the  funnor  existence  of  giants,  but 
I  *^^oiiliI  also  found  upou  them  mytbologicfj  talcs.  The  onormona 
I  l*oti«M  found  ill  oavea  and  buried  under  great  rocks  gave  rise  most 
I  ?'^lahly  to  the  stori«B  of  tho  Gigantes  aud  the  Titaus  nho  fought 
I  vitlt  the  Gods,  and  wliom  tho  Gods  ovurwliolmod  and  buriod  under 
I    9r«*t  R>ok«.'— p.  IZ. 

I        ^'otbing,  of  course,  would  be  lost  in  telling  the  story  of  these 
I    >trai]^  discoveries.    The  portions  of  the  skeleton  most  enduring 
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nnit  Riott  easily  r(^>gnit«d,  itic  huge  rIcuII,  tC4!th,  rcrl 
leg>bnnrs,  bcnune  larK^r  still  in  flying  rumour,  tind  t!ie 
imnginary  gianU  cousirucied  out  of  tliem  mi^lil  be  anylliio^ 
from  a  duxeii  to  a  hundred  feet  in  stature.  To  fatten  on  ibcK 
tbe  names  of  many  a  mytbical  bero  or  famoua  warrior  was  axj, 
sod  doubtless  a  plpassnt  thrill  of  swc  and  myttery  wu  eng«o- 
(lercd  by  tbefrrling  of  bvin);  thus  broogbt  intocommnDioniriib 
the  mifjhty  dcaii.  Among  persons  of  less  reverent  temper, 
fnmilinritr,  it  seems,  nenton  to  bm-d  oimtempl,  oral  lr«sttogi*e 
prrdominanrE  to  a  mote  u(ilitari»n  scntimi-nt.  We  be-ar  ofi 
giant's  leg  being  turned  to  account  for  the-  purpose  of  brid^oir 
over  a  deep  ravine  in  Arabia,  where  it  was  kepi  in  workiai 
order  by  being  rubbed  with  oil  parchased  oat  of  the  tolls  cha^ 
for  the  privile^  of  crossing  upon  tt.  Even  the  Nile  itst!' 
was  rumoured  to  have  been  for  a  time  smnned  by  the  body  «' 
the  nfinnt  Auj,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  MosO'S.  And  to  come 
down  to  modem  times,  not  a  hundred  years  ago  the  thigh  boiK 
of  a  fossil  I'rohoiciiliau  did  duty  in  St.  Vincent  for  the  rrlir  ol 
some  gigantic  saint,  St.  Christopher  we  may  suppose,  where  it 
was  solemnly  carried  in  an  intercessory  proression  to  procntc 
rain  during  a  soason  of  drought. 

The  giant-theory,  after  long  tenure  of  the  public  mind,  w»» 
■1  last  routed  by  the  recognition  of  ihe  not  very  recondite  iact« 
that  tbe  forms  of  the  distnterrnl  relics  were  beslial  rather  than 
huirun.  Hut  gigantic  beasts  proved  a  severer  trio)  to  faith  lh«n 
gigantic  men,  and  ingenuity  stepped  in  with  less  incredible 
explanations.  Tbe  handiest  solution  was  to  the  cfTect,  tU«< 
Nature  produced  these  things  in  sport,  fashioning  them  nt 
random  out  of  her  raw  material  by  way  of  working  off  be 
supernhundnnt  energy.  How  prone  the  minds  of  men  were  M* 
aa^ept  this  curiiius  idea  may  be  inferred  from  ihe  case  of  tbe 
C4^1eb^Ued  haliim  surgeon  and  savant  in  the  ItJth  centurj^* 
(inbriel  Folloppiu,  of  whose  researches  in  anatomv  and  botas>5 
the  scientific  nomenclalnre  of  thos«  sciences  has  prcterrcd  a** 
endnring  memorial.  Assiduous  and  inlelligent  as  was  b** 
study  of  the  physical  world,  he  yet  found  no  difficulty  •• 
holding  that  the  fragments  of  pottery  accumulate)  in  tb*' 
great  ruhhish-heap  in  Kome,  the  Monte  Testacciu,  were  work* 
of  nature,  not  of  human  art.*  On  this  crude  notion  pbl' 
hksnphy  (save  the  mark!)  did  not  disdain  to  bestow  its  cOO" 
stmctive  skill,  and  dressed  it  up  in  what,  to  the  vyt*  "* 
ignorance,  seemed  a  more  than  plausible  shape.  Tlio  proC*** 
of  fermentation  was  invoked  to  supjilr  the  generative  poar^T' 


■  Set'  liii  two  trrtttlaea,  cntltlod  *  Da  nwlicalU  aqiu*  atqne  do  faitUi 
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tliic  was  suppnsed  to  &iir  into  action  «  certain  Minin.il  virtue 
^ervulin^  th«  universe,  wliich,  when  it  failed  to  mettt  with 
A  CMOgcnia]  matrix  whrrcin  to  originate  living  creatures,  »ln])]>c(I 
half-way,  and  produn-d  mrre  Imncs  nnd  ahclli  and  ahortive 
or^aniimt.  A  furthfrr  reRnemi-nt  was  nitninnl  when  the  Uvpo- 
thcaii  was  started,  thiit  tlie  fotvilt  wpri^  really  in  their  urigin 
animal  relic*,  U-I't  behind  by  bt^ait*  <>f  an  urdinnry  size,  and 
owed  their  gigantic  dimensions  to  a  pntthumuui  growth, 
<\ae  to  ilie  fostering  action  of  the  soil  in  which  they  had  lain. 
To  tlie  present  Renetation  such  theories  will  certainty  seem 
'tleservinK  of  no  milder  irentmcnt  ihnn  to  be  sammarity  dismissed 
with  a  contemptuous  imilc;  yet  some  of  us,  whose  youth  was 
<:ast  in  the  ilnyi  wlirti  Hui  kland  and  Sedgwick  were  strenuously 
Agbting  on  brhailf  of  the  infant  science  of  geology,  nnd  '  Moses 
versus  Lyell '  became  a  llieolo)i;i(-iiI  war>cry,  can  remember  that 
even  respectable  dirines  avowi^d  their  readiness  to  fall  back 
on  the  liuiit-nalura  theory,  as  a  preferable  nlternatire  to  the 
admission  of  any  pre-Adamile  eras  in  the  story  of  the  earth. 

Starting    now  Irom    the  sstured    relation   between  the  fossil 
kHcs  nnd  the  once  living  animal,  wc  hnve  tn  Like  account  of 
the  consMjuences   which   fullow  from   it.     And  (iril,  ns  to  the 
kabilal  at  our  great  Klephanloid.      If  from  ICurope  the  north- 
western corner,  including  North  Britain  and  Wales,  be  cut  off, 
and  also  a  central  and  southern    portion  of  which  the  Alpine 
chains  are  the  focus,  it   may  be   broadly  said   that   throughout 
all  the  rvtl  of  the  Continent  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth  are 
more  or  Irts  plentiful.      In  some  parts  the  frequency  of  them  is 
astonishing.     Ileneath  the  shallow  sen,    for  instnnce,   between 
Norfolk  and  the  opposite  coast,  they  are  so  abundant   that,  in 
sailor's  talk,  the  locality  goes  by  the  name  of  the  burial-ground. 
In  Lower  Sunbia,  we   are  (old,  scarcely  a  railway   cutting,  a 
celUr,  or  a  well  ran  be  dug,  without  some  bone  or  tooth  being 
unearthed.     Brl<;ium   it  particularly  rich    in  this  fossil  wenlth, 
ami  almost  equally  so  are  the  broad    plains  of  Russia  from  the 
White  StM   to  the  lltack.       Passing  eastwards    from  northern 
Etuope,  we  meet  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth  profusely  scattered 
ovrr  the  whole  vast  range  of  Asiatic  Siberia.     From  this  region 
its  lusks  have  long  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  exported  in 
'trite  quantities  as  fossil  ivory  ;  and  of  sonic  spots  which  happen 
to  have  been  better  explored    than  others,  wc  arc  told  that  the 
**il    spems  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  bones  of  the 
rfeat  .Mamtnal.      What  is  still  more  curious  is  the  fact  already 
■Kiticed,  that  from  time  to  time,  as  the   froxen  cliffs,  which  in 
"f*"?  places  hem  in  the  rivers,  are  undermined  and  break  away. 
Inert;  starts  out  fmm  its  icy  grave  the  gigantic  beast  itself,  still 
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clotlini  in  iu  linirv  biile  as  it  itKuned   the  wilds  untold  tul 
leaiumB  ago,  and  with  its  desb  so  well  preserved    in  Xatim't 
own  refngcrator  as  to  furnith  a  succulent  tnnciact  to  the  prowlio 
Caxnivora  of  this  drgrncraic  ngo. 

Now  just  us  the  prrwnr^  of  the  Mnmnmth"*  reinsuit 
tbrougbout  the  gmter  part  of  Kuropc  conslrnins  us  to  believr, 
that  in  the  pleistocene  era  those  temperate  regions  wete  tfat 
home  of  this  great  Proboscidian  ;  so  the  equal  abundance  of  in 
remains  all  along  the  northern  side  of  Asiatic  Siberia  com  pel*  ■» 
to  accept  the  conclusion,  tbnl  in  the  same  era  ils  herds  not  onlt 
visited,  but  permancnilv  inhabited,  the  vast  steppes  of  that  now 
perpetuallj  frozen  rcfjion.  It  is  indubitnbtc  thnt,  broadit 
cpeaking,  where  the  bones  »nd  carcBses  lie,  thorr  the  ;intiBtl* 
died.  N'n  theory  of  subsequrnt  water  carriage  can  adequaltliF 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  relie-s  wlicre  lltev  are  fasnd. 
Their  site,  their  condition,  their  enormous  qttantity,  alike  n- 
podiale  such  a  toluiion  of  the  problem.  The  bones  and  (nikt 
bear  no  marks  of  detrition,  such  as  would  necessarily  have  bcw 
produced,  had  they  been  swept  and  rolled  alon(>  by  rivers  or 
floods  from  more  southem  lands.  They  abound  in  loailitinto 
which  no  strrnmi  could  have  floated  th«in,  and  arc  cren  notp 
plentiful  in  the  elevated  clays  than  along  the  const  or  ia  ihr 

Elains  bonlering  on  the  rivers.      Resides,   in   not  a  few  cmm 
mil   the    skeletons    and    carcases    have    been    found    stanJiif 
upright  in  their  clayey  or  gravelly  sepulchres,  showing  tbattbe 
animals  had  either  sunk  in  the  soft  sediment,  or  been  engalpbol 
as  they  stood  by  the  turbid  waters,  and  been  frozen   in  befem 
they  could  fall  over.     Some  of  the  remains  even  exhibit  mstis 
of  death  by  suffocation  ;  and  what  is  perhaps  still  more  reoiatk- 
nble,  the  uptight  carcases  have  been  obterved  to  fac©  in  a  p«rti-     ' 
cular  direction,  as  if  the  animals  were  overtaken  while  flecinfC 
from  the  pursuing  ilooil.     Xor  can  it  be   malnlnined  that  tb^ 
real  home  of  the  great  herds  was  fnr  to  the  south,  and  th»l  »• 
was  during   short    annual    excursions    northwards    to    suminp* 
feeding  grounds  thai  they  met  their  fate,  and  were  entomhot  i^ 
the  soil.     For   what   imaginable  purpose   should    they  lisv« 
migralnl  to  such  a  region,  or  how  could  they  have  lived  wli^** 
they  arrived  thcff  with  their  young  ?     The  Mammoth  is  a  In-^ 
feeder,  and   could    not  at  any  season   of  the  year  have  fouKaAj 
nourishment  in  that  terrible  Arctic  climate.     The  case  agai>^*^ 
the   hazarded  explanation  of   the    Uniformitarians,  that  llf^**^ 
huge  pachyderms  merely  passed  their  summers  in  the  exire^^* 
north,  cannot  be  more  forcibly  stated  than   in  Mr,  How< 
words : — 

'  If  the  Hommoth  migrated  in  largo  herds  with  his  yoUD^  onc^ 
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Kumincf  J«tiiit  to  th«  Arctic  sea,  it  is  li»rd)y  crc^blo  that  lie  nIiouH 
t*ke  witlt  liiin,  Btorcd  np  iu  his  [launeb,  a  mfEeieDt  Ktora  of  fooci  to 
iKKt  him  wliilo  tliore.  We  know  tho  kiiul  of  food  hn  itod  th« 
Rhinooeio*  fed  iipoD,  slid  w«  liav«  tbo  aotiul  tii'hru  of  tboir  food 
forthooiniiig  from  the  rcceBeee  of  their  l«eUi.  and  Ihi*  food  u  wf  noir 
IfMtiwi  a\on-j  lAf  Artlie  »ta,  or  in  ChultobiUtid  ur  iu  Now  Siberia. 
ThiN  in  a  orurial  t««l.  Whilo  ibis  kinil  of  vo^ittttiou  la  iicjt  dow 
foauil  firing  tli«re,  Afbiit  of  a  §iinihiT  kiud  is  lai-f^vly  found  in  tbo 
Mma  bods  u  tli«  Mammoth  rvmaiiiB,  and  with  il  abu  a  lurj^c  itHHcni- 
blftge  of  helicee  and  othor  land  I'bclU  now  living  umcb  furttit:r  HOuth. 
Xuw  OTeu  if  we  oonld  credit  a  Mnmnioth  migntiug  with  itti  yoiuig 
and  iu  felloirs  out  of  mcro  vranton  loTo  of  ]>Icaeure  to  the  drt-ary 
outlet  of  the  I/cna  and  tfaa  Yana  and  1>nck  again,  and  mulling  elabo- 
rate ooratDimariBt  amngcnionta  for  the  joiirncj,  wo  cannot  conceive 
tnee  doing  so,  nor  would  the  provrrrhiat  ennjl  uiuko  a  Tery  loBg 
journey  in  tlio  eis  ircnkH  r>f  Bmbignoiis  Htiuinior  prowling  iu  those 
Utitadoe.  I'lants  and  Minitx  cannot  laigrato.  They  must  stay  tbo 
ter  throogh.'— pp.  iS2,  63. 

The  conduiion  tbm  reached,  thai  Ibc  whole  range  of  northern 
aiatic  Siberia  in  the  ptetstoceite  eta  wax  the  luJiUal  of  cnor- 
loua  troont  of  M&ininocbt,  carries  with  it  as  nn  inevitable 
corollary  that  the  climate  of  this  now  ice-bound  rr;>ion  was  at 
thai  lime  a  trmperat^  one.  Here  wc  arrive  nt  the  moat  critical 
point  of  the  argument  with  which  our  author  ntsnilx  the  theory 
of  Uniformity.  The  question  that  present*  itself  is  this  ; — Did 
the  climate  change  hv  slow  degrees,  litlle  by  little  dwarfing  the 
vegetation,  stunting  and  cnriailing  the  forests,  and  exerting  an 
advene  and  repressing  influence  upon  animal  life,  until  tfa« 
increasing  scarcity  of  food  and  severity  of  the  coDditioot  of 
existence  depopulated  the  country  of  lis  gigantic  pachydeimt, 
and  finally  exiirp.iti-d  the  race?  Or  was  the  change  from 
nial  warmth  to  pcrjH'tiiul  frost  a  sudden  and  overwhelming 
le,  Waring  witness  to  some  vnst  pbysteal  convulsion  which  nt 
one  fell  swoop  destrored  both  the  animal  races  that  peopled  the 
land,  and  the  forests  that  sheltered  and  fed  tbem  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  Mr.  Iloworth  brings  together  a 
BT^t  variety  of  con»iden»tinns,  upon  which  wc  cnn  but  touch 
briefly.  That  the  .Mammoth  and  its  kindred,  together  with  many 
other  iril>e»  of  animal.i,  dis.ippeared  from  Kurope  and  Asiatic 
Siberia  about  the  same  ejioch  is  indisputnhle.  What  was  the 
cansc  of  this  wholesale  extirpation?  'I  hat  the  cave-men  of  the 
period,  supposing  them  to  have  then  existed,  destroyed  these 
mighty  creatures  with  their  puny  flint  weapons  is  incredible. 
Savage  races,  even  better  armed,  have  never  been  known  to 
eiterminale  the  wild  iMraats  of  their  neighhoiirhuod  ;  nor  is 
there  the  faintest  extant  sign  to  indicate  that  any  of  the  great 
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pacb)dcmu  of  th«  pleiitoceue  periled  by  banian  h 
Agaia,  the  hypotbe»i>  of  the  mulual  detraction  of  the  an. 
by  eacb  other  i*  not  a  wbit  more  probable.  The  cttrairo 
not  prey  npon  one  another,  at  any  rate  not  to  the  [wiot  of  i 
minalion ;  noithrr  are  they  ac«uttome<l  to  pjln  up  in  1 
un^nawed  nn<l  unmutilnlril,  the  skelrtont  of  llie  anima 
which  tht-y  ftrril.  Of  animnit,  whether  larf;e  or  amall,  ^ 
die  ill  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  tlie  remains  are  gem 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence ;  ihey  for  the  most  part  r 
amidst  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  eletnenls,  and  leare  no 
Even  such  wholesale  causes  of  inorulily  as  murmns,  fan 
or  unusually  sererc  season*,  fail  to  solve  the  pr«>blvm.  V 
continents  nrc  never  swept  bare  of  life  by  such  visitations 
victims  dii  not  fall  in  their  normal  vigour,  full  uf  foitd  ;  at 
their  remains  at  once  Iwried  in  rom|MCt  clays  and  ^i 
where  they  may  be  [weserved  from  injury  for  lung  ages  tot 

All  these  considerations  point  to  the  extinction  oJ 
MiuniiMth  and  it*  contemporaries  in  the  Old  World  by 
abnormal  cause—some  sudden,  very  exlensirecatastropbvi 
overwhelmed  them  in  the  fulness  of  their  vigour,  and  cv 
in  their  remains  hefiirr  the  weiiiher  could  (ItsintegratC) 
destroy  them.  Having  got  tliis  general  idea,  ivc  carry  it 
the  Mammoth  cemeteries  of  ^Siberia,  and  Hud  a  peculiar 
striking  corroboration  uf  it  in  the  huge  carcases  entomb 
Uu  frozen  gravels  and  sedimenta.  These  tell  us  that 
moment  those  ponderous  Eiepliantoids  were  standing  u 
plenitude  uf  their  ruggetl  strength  amidst  the  verdant  font 
a  Icmpernlc  cljme  ;  while  ttie  next  momrnl  found  them  i 
gling  fur  life  amidst  the  pehblv,  muddy  de|NtKili  heaped  a^ 
and  upon  them  by  some  immense  irruption  uf  watery  1| 
Ihcy  were  solidly  frozen  in  while  their  flesh  was  still  p 
rvpted,  and  where  they  have  remained  unihawed  down  b 
present  time.  Mere,  then,  is  the  answer  to  our  question.  ] 
the  irmperale  era  in  Asiatic  Siberia  to  the  era  of  unbl 
Arctic  rigour,  the  transition  was  instantaneous,  and  ws« 
temporary  with  the  Kodden  extinction  of  almost  the  whole  i 
and  UoTx  uf  the  land. 

So  much  for  the  witness  borne  by  the  Siberian  Mammoi 
particular,  and  its  European  congeners  generally,  to  the  o 
rence  of  some  tremendous  catastrophe  of  waters,  which  » 
tbe  great  pachyderms  out  of  existence,  and  simultan« 
changed  the  climate  of  Northern  Ktiropc  and  Asia  into  o 
Arctic  severity.  Had  we  space  sullirienl,  we  might  follon 
Howortb  into  the  \cw  World,  and  aiX'ompany  him  a 
collects  evidence  to   the  same  efTect  fmm   the   remains  o 
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Maramulh's  n«ar  t»n>-Atlfttilic  relntirc,  the-  Maatodon.  Wc 
nuit,  however,  be  content  witb  tumming  np  this  Iralimony  in 
tbereiii.irk,  that  Altlioiigh  no  burin]  cnrcnsrs  of  that  mntiiTif 
rfot)OKi<Itan  nrc  to  \m:  UtanA  lliertr,  uwing  to  tlii-rc  iKring  aa 

^(r■Men  ground  tu  pn-M-rve  tliem,  or  at  least  nunc  that  lia*  been 
nplond;  yeV  its  lemains,  which  aro  abundaut  both  in  North 
anil  South  America,  are  cbantcteiized  bj  inch  freebness  and 
00iDpI«tcness,  sucb  an  intcrtuiiiture  of  mature  and  youn;;  indl- 
ridsaU,  and  such  poBturcs  and  cnviroDmcDts,  as  apparently  to 
fRcioilc  any  explanation  by  the  ordinary  causes  a(  decay,  nnd 
to  foroe  u*  back  on  sorni'  dcvastMting  conviiUion^ which  let 
MOW  over  tlie  cnntini-'nt  an  over  whelming  deluge  of  wallers,  and 
tabmbed  in  their  dc|M>sits  tbvue  uionsttirs  of  a  vanishi-d  age. 
There  is  corroborative  evidence,  however,  of  a  difTercnt  kind 
In  which  we  must  call  attention,  becwusc  of  its  unexpected 
tature  and  very  RTcat  intcreat.  It  ia  the  witness  furnished  by 
'^■^  trlics  of  piimilirc  man.  That  an  early  race  of  mankind 
'»i»te(l  in  the  pleistocene  period,  alongside  of  the  Mammoth  in 
uc  Old  World,  nnd  the  .Slostudon  in  the  N'cw,  seems  now  tu 
w  established  beyond  rL-asonable  doubt  by  the  immense  abun- 
Amcv  of  stone  weapons  and  implements,  by  the  incised  bones 
''f  Animals,  and  even  by  portions  of  ibe  human  skeleton,  which 
narc  been  found  so  inlLmalcly  associated  wilb  the  fossil  relics 
"'  tliose  greot  pachyderms  as  to  demonstrate  the  contempo- 
'^o»-jty  of  the  deposits,  Since  the  publicntion  of  Lyell's  work 
''0  tlte  Antiquity  of  man,  which  first  garc  this  new  and  start* 
|'"S  (iiscovery  a  firm  hold  on  the  Knglish  mind,  the  evidence 
'■^  support  of  it  drawn  from  the  I>(>ue^<cuve3  of  Europe,  and  from 
'0*  gravel  and  clay-bwls  where  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth 
snd  its  auociates  lie,  has  been  immensely  increased :  and  white 
^■fB  Arc  wrilinf;  we  observe  that,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the 
H^'iurteenth  Century'  Kcvicw  of  last  November,  Mr.  A.  R- 
''^llncc  hns  forcibly  summed  up  the  very  extensive  mass  of 
*'^Uedcc  which  has  recently  W^n  accumulated  for  the'Anti' 
^ty  of  tnnn  in  North  America.'  If  then  any  reliance  can  bi- 
f*<^  on  the  best  sup{H>rted  inductions  of  Geology,  the  fact 
"•"•at  be  accepted  that  the  '  stone -men,'  as  ibcy  have  been  con- 
*f>iently  desi(;nated,  lived  fuce  to  face  with  the  hu;;c  Probosci- 
^*ns  of  the  pleistocene  age,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 
"^  say,  the  stone-men  ;  but  here  a  distinction  must  be  made, 
*"*!  it  i>  ft  distinction  upon  which  the  pertinency  of  the  fact  to 
""''  general  nrgument  depends.  .Accurate  examination  of  the 
*^Qe  implements  and  other  relics  of  this  primitive  race, 
"'Sctber  with  careful  exploration  of  the  deposits  in  which  they 
***  discovered,  has  led  lo  a  division  of  ihecn  into  two  well- 
defined 
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Ji>(inpcl  cIbeics,  nnt  conlf?mpi>rnneou>  in  origin,  1>ut  (tivitlnl  b* 
a  clearly  mnrkrcl  interval  of  time  which  must  have  been  of 
conBidrriililr  durtition.  Tliis  ditt-riminntian  of  the  implemenb 
cnrrirs  with  it  n  like  iliioriminntlon  i>f  the  raoc-s  wliirli  faihiooiJ 
nml  uml  tbein.  The  later,  nr  ne<iU[hic,  race  of  llie  stone-mrn 
nrc  pruvcd  br  lliPir  remains  to  hare  difTered  greatly  in  bftbiUi 
taites,  decree  of  cultivation,  and  manner  of  life  in  general,  frooi 
llie  earlier  or  nal^Folithic  ran*,' — dilTcrcd  in  fact  to  radicallr  u 
to  render  it  highly  improbable  ibat  the  diflcrencc  nas  luctrlr 
due  to  development.  The  fact*  Irnd  to  ihe  conclusion,  llin!  ibt 
older  rare  diuppcared  or  became  extinct,  without  leaving  poi- 
tcrity  ;  and  that  after  a  while,  long  in  actual  yean,  althoS|h 
short  in  geological  time,  another  race,  less  Miage  if  less  artiitic 
in  perception,  came  in  and  occupied  the  vacant  land*.  Thrtv 
is  perhaps  no  better  authority  on  this  point  than  Mr.  J.  Gnfcifi 
ana  ho  wiitcs  as  follows; — 

'  Between  Paln'cdithic  and  Neolitbio  man  thoro  in  thus  a  wide  gaU 
of  fiejHtration.      Frum  a  ftuto  of  uttor  naragerj'  w<^  pojts  into  one  «t 
eompnrativu  eiviliuation.     Wim  tbtH  Noidttliiu  jiIiaiM!  of  Botopeu 
amhmoliigicul  hialiiry  nii^rely  devolopod  out  of  tliat  which  diar»cterix(4 
PaliL-olitbic  timoH;'     ViM  tliu  European   Xeolithie  mau  Ibe  Uunl 
(Iciiccuilaiit   uf  hilt    Paltbolithio   prea«cenart     Tbetv   is   do   pruof., 
either  din-c't  or  indirect,  that  this  waa  tbe  case.     On  the  ooutiaty,  i 
tbo  ovid<iuoe  [Miuta  m  quite  an  opposite  dii^etion.     Wlwn  N«oL' 
roan  eutured  Europe,  he  camo  aa  an  agriculturist  and  a  bet 
and  his  ri^lics  and  remains  uccnr  agtitn  and  again  ininicdiatoly  ahoi 
pleislooeno  dcpogitti,  in  wbic-li  wo  moot  with  no  trace  of  any  higlu 
or  hotter  stalo  of  Iiuman  cxiKteuce  tban  tbat  which  is  rcproiwiitod 
the  savagcB  who  ooutcudcd  with  the  extinct  mammalia.'—'  Pichi 
Kuropc'  p.  370. 

We  arrive  now  at  Mr.  Howortb's  use  of  lhi»  distinctic 
between  the  older  and  newer  races  of  (be  stone-men.  it 
the  former  alone  wbicb  was  contemporary  with  the  Mainmotl 
Mastodon,  Mcgatheiium,  Dinolberium,  and  other  giffantii 
mammals  of  the  pleistocene,  and  it  did  nut  Mrvire  th'^m.  When 
these  huge  tenants  of  the  forests  and  fields  of  tbc  first  stone  age 
passed  away,  tbc  early  stone-mcn  passed  out  of  existence  also, 
and  ibo  world  knew  them  no  more.  The  same  cause,  apparently, 
which  swept  away  the  one  swept  away  also  tbc  other,  involving 
both  in  a  common  ruin.  A  synchronous  dettructinn  of  such  a 
wholesale  kind  seems  clearly  to  bespeak  the  same  identic^^ 
extiqiating  cause.  But,  asks  Mr.  Huworlh,  hnw  is  it  ptiss!bl|^| 
to  iuiaKiue  the  entire  human  populnlion  of  a  lai^e  part  of  the 
globe  undergoing  a  clearly  dc6ucd  and  cwnplete  extinction,  at 
a  particular  ppoch,  by  tbo  action  of  any  of  the  ordinary  causes 
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wasting  ami  rlrriir.  or  by  any  ntbrr  instrumcnUltty  than 
that  of  snnic  vAit  runcincntnl  rntnitniphc ?  And  how  coal rl  it 
Imtc  behind  iu  \*nnv%  and  relics,  anwrndK-rrd  and  nenlly 
grouped,  de>eji-buried  in  protectiDn;  gravels  and  alluvial  sedi- 
menia,  unleiis  the  CAtastraphic  cause  w.is  some  engulphing  flood 
of  waters,  bearing  along  rast  masses  of  clay  and  ]»ebbles,  and 
depositing  them  in  extensive  bnis  to  corer  up  the  ruin  which 
it  had  wToaght?  It  is  llius  that  from  the  disspprarance  of  the 
«»rly  stone-men  -of  the  pleistocrne  a  irslimony  is  extorted, 
siu-ilar  to  that  which  was  yieldnl  by  the  disnppenrnnre  of  thr 
great  Klephanloids  of  the  same  epoch,  und  our  author  feels 
oimself  justified  in  s*yiag: — 

'I  boliore  tLat  tho  eame  potent  oftuae  which  swept  awftf  the 
Mammoth  aod  tbo  IthiDoocrtw.  tho  care-bear  and  the  hytexA  ttoax 
Eoropo,  ateo  gwcpt  snny  Palieolithic  man,  and  that  this  cause  was  aa 
sodden  as  it  was  wi<l(-Fproad  ....  I  submit  with  every  confldenoe 
that  I  IiBTc  proved  tho  {>o»ilion  Ibnt  the  eitiuclirn  of  the  Mammoth 
in  the  Ol'I  World  was  nndd^m,  and  opcratn-d  oyer  a  wide  continental 
srcB,  iuTiilving  a  wi<lr>iprcnd  )i<«atoinb  in  which  mu),«s  well  as  otlMr 
citsatarrs,  pensliod;  that  this  dcKlmcticii  wiu  CAOsed  hj  a  flood  of 
w&tcni  wliicfa  paused  over  the  land,  dronriing  the  aiiimnis  and  ihcti 
borjing  their  rmuuns  ;  and  that  this  CBtvitropliu  fomiK  a  great  break 
in  buman  cutitiiinity  no  Itm  than  in  the  biological  nnjurdx  of  aiiimal 
life,  and  ifl  tliu  gniat  Divide  when  hiatorj'  realty  begins.' — pp.  i-ii, 
356. 

Hitherto  Mr.  I^loworlh  has  conducted  the  argunienl,  of  which 

an  outline  has  now  bn-n  exhibited,  ujion  purely  scientific  lines. 

Ke  has  appealed  cstrlusively  to   natural    phenomena;    out    of 

these  alone  he  has  constructed  his  induction,  by  means  of  these 

alone  he  has  arrived  at   his  result.     Xo  one  can  question  the 

legitimacy  of  this  process,  and  as  to  the  ralidity  of  the  con- 

dnnon  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  fairly  made  good. 

Of  course  our  space  has  not  permitted  us  to  notice  the  many 

fnnr  supports  by  which  the  main  structure  of  the  ratiocination 
bnttrcssed  ;  to  the  Australian  evidence  we  hare  not  so  much 
illudni.      But  enough  has  probably  been  adduced  to  make 
'be  fact  clear,  that  there    is  a  great  deal  to  be  urged  in  favour 
*f  a  catastrophic  ending  of  the  pleistocene  sfre,  with  it*  chnrac- 
*n»tic  fauna  and  flora,  over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
I'obr  by  the  action  of  a   flood  of  waters.     The  cjiuse  of  that 
/■ood   yir,  flowoith  reserves  for  future  diw-ussion,  only  hinting 
"*  'He  present  volume  that  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  upheaval 
*•  *4lc  Cordillema  in  the  South  American  Continent,    But  what- 
"•^  it  WW,  he  does  not  pretend  to  call  in  for  the  purpose  the 
B^tcy  of  any  other  than  natural  forces,  and   so  far  he  is  in 
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agrccincnl  with  the  {JnifnrinitariaR  thenrjr.  Hit  oa]y  ml 
quarrel,  in  fact,  is  with  tfacue  among  lli«  upbol<l«r>  of  tlul 
th«orv,  twtio  ride  their  bobbj'  au  ban!  u  t<>  ileny  altogether  the 
uccurrenee  of  critical  circurottances.  under  which  the  verj 
Mine  natural  forces  that  produce  j^radual  nnd  sloirlj'  accumu- 
latiD^  changes  arc  enabled  to  Rive  rise  to  tudden  and  iiTiRcDd'KU 
cataclysms,  and  their  atirndant  dcrutntina  and  mio.  And 
this,  frnm  a  acicntilic  point  o(  vtrw,  is  not  an  antagonism  of 
principles,  but  only  of  applications  and  details.  What  ire 
mean  inajr  be  made  evident  by  the  foltowin);  supposition. 

Let  us  ininifine  that  the  earth,  once    intensely  heated,    bad 
slowly  ciHtled  down  nnd  shrunk  in  coolin;;  lhioU);h  the  operating 
of  ordinary  physical  causes,  and  that  a  portion  of  jls  superficial 
crust,  arched  orrr  a  million  or  two  of  squarr  milirt,  being  left 
less  and  less  supported  over  the  increasing  vacuum  iwneath  it, 
bad  nt  last  fallen  in  with  a  crash,  opheaving  its  fractured  edge) 
into  ru)i^cd  mirunlain  ranges,  creating  deep  ravines  and  valleys 
by  its  rents  and  fissures,  and  starting  some  mighty  oceanic  wave 
to  roll  with  desolating  fury  over  ni-ighbouring  lands:  it  would 
be  undeniable  that  the  catastrophic    climax  of   tint    series   ol 
events  would  Ue  just  ns  much  within  the  Unifomiity  of  nature, 
aa  the  previous  gradual  cooling  and  shrinking.     We  have  beca  ^ 
Tccently  wamc<l  tliat  even  in  our  own  limes  some  convulsion  offl 
this  startling  kind  it  far  from  being  impossible.     The  bottom 
of  the  U'estern  Atlunlie,  we  are  told,  is  becoming    more  and 
more  heavily  weighted  by  the  immense  (juantitiei  of  sediment. 
wa^ed  down  b^  ilie  great  rivers  of  the  New  Woild  ;  and  should 
this  process  continue  till  the  pressure  of  ihc  accumulated  maase^ 
cscceds  the  strength  of  the  sustaining  crust,  the  falling  in  of  th«7 
whole  Amcricjin  sea-tK>ard  might  be  tltc  result.     )'et  such  »^^ 
event,    although    in  the   intensest  degree   castastrophic,  woulf^ 
obviously  be  no  breach  of  Uniformity  in  the  scieniilic  sens^A 
Precisely  the    same    natural    foiL-ex    would    have    produced    i^* 
as  those  which   ^;ently  and  almost  imperceptibly  carry  on   th 
mildest  processes  of  ph\sic«l  change.     In  confirmation  of  ihi^tf 
view  wc  are  glad  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  high  Autliorit_^' 
of  Professor  Huxley,  who  in  a  striking  passage,  quoted  froirr^" 
one  of  his  public  addrrsstrs  by  Mr.  Howorth,  after  obserrin^  - 
that  be  i*  unahle  to  diitceni  any  'sort  of  tfaeuretiral  anlngunisrr'' 
between   Catastrophism   and   Unifoniiitarianism,'  goes   on 
follows : 

'  Let  mo  illustrate  mj  cosu  by  analogy,  Tliu  working  of  a  eloo  ^E 
ia  a  model  of  tiiiiforin  ai:lit>n.  Cioiid  time- keeping  moana  nnifonnit^V 
of  action.  Sut  the  ulrikiug  of  tliv  clock  is  (wscnbally  a  oalastropli*'' 
The  IWHumw  nught  be  made  to  blow  up  a  barrel  ut  gunpowder.  < 
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torn  on  n  JcJu^  of  water,  and  by  proper  nrrnngoment,  tho  clock, 
instead  of  striking  tho  lioun,  might  «lriko  nt  all  Horto  of  irregular 
intcrraln,  iwiTcr  twice  «Uke  in  tlio  ititetrals,  force,  or  niinibor  of  its 
blnwc  Ki!vcitliiilc«>,  all  tliuHu  itrogiilor  nnil  anptimntly  lawless 
mtutrophet  iroulil  be  tlte  result  of  an  a1>Kilutcijr  I'liiformtlarian 
■ction.  and  irc  mii;Lt  IinTti  two  •cliooln  of  oluck  Ibonriiittt,  one  Ntii'ljring 
till  batiiincriuiil  tliu  atli«r  llie  |>CDtlutiun.' — At)dr(::ia  t4i  tlit  (ic'>l<)gicnl 
Society,  I8G'J. 

While  ibsrcforp  we  are   inclined   to  accept  Mr.   Howorlh'* 

conclution  a«  to  the  catastrophic  character  of  the  close  of  ttie 

pleistocene  era,  nc  hold  that  it    is  not    against  the    theory    of 

Uniformity  itself,  as  scientifically  nnderslood,  that  he  is  really 

coDtendinj;  ;  bwt  only  nlxxit  the  intcrpretntion  of  certain  sub- 

onlinalc  phenomena,  which,  whethi-r  th«y  indicate  natnstmphism, 

or  arc  consistent  with  n  lonf^-<xintinti«d  and  moderate  action  of 

nainral  fom!t,  eqaally  lie  within  the  {Jniforaiiturian  bypotlicsi*. 

When,  however,  we  reach  Mr.  Iloworth's  last    chapter,  we 

find  ourselves  taken  out  of  the  region  of  physical  science,  and 

introduced    into    one  of  a  very    diifcrcnt  chnracler,  where  the 

ground  requires  careful  trending,  and  our  fooling  fwls  much  less 

secure.      Having  infrrrcd  bix  citastrophic  fluotl  from  the  silent 

wimrs*  of  the  clays    and    gravels,  he    seeks    direct    historical 

attestation   to  it  from   the  early  myths  and  traditions  of  our 

rate.      His  fir*t  apjwal  is  naturally  mndo  to  the  liiblical  record 

of  Noah's  Delude,  or   rather  the  two  independent   narratives 

«r  ic,    which    modern    criticism    has    perceireal    to    be    fused 

fifether  in  the  sacrr-d  lest  by  tlie  compiler  or  editor   of   the 

ononicnl  Houk  of  f  iencsis.     As  closely  connected  with  these  he 

cites  tht?  rcTsion,  pnituhly  of  earlier  date,  found  in  the  famous 

Cbald^ran  (ablets,  and  the  more  abbreviated  one  preserved  by 

JBermus.     These   several    variants  of  the  Semitic  tradition  in 

Ilia  view    point  to  a    more  remote  origin,  whence   came  also 

ttic  classical  legend  of  Dcucnlion,  and  the  Phrygian  story  of  the 

A  rk,    Running  more  or  less  parallel  with  these  be  finds  various 

stitirtrr  versions  of  the  stnry  among  the  races  of  Aryan  bloo<l, 

m*>ne    inscrilwd    in    the  sacreil  books    of  the   Hindoos,  olheis 

current  among  the  NorlUroen  of  Europe.      In  fact,  there  are  few 

tribes  of  mankind,  whether  in  the  Old   World,  the  Xew,  or  in 

A  Mttrslia  and  New  Zealand,  which  do  not  yield  him  in  their  folk- 

Ior«*  some  legend  of  a  great  flood,  nlihnugh  it  is  not  always  easy 

'**  'distinguish  what  is  genuinely  native  from  what  has  iK-en  at  a 

Inte  period  imported  and  worked  in  with  the  older  myths.    But 

aftep  allotting  for  questionable  instances,  such  ns  that  which  is 

J*r*>*«ntcd    by    the    remarkable    currency    among    the    Burmese 

^*t^iis  of  traditions  closely  resembling  the  early  Biblical  stories. 
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funn  «ncl  fiuliion  of  ihe  leacbiny  U  one  tbtne>  the  inwar<l  Ipsica 
another  ;  and  allhougli  iu  the  former  we  mav  dUcern  llie  trorkia; 
and  the  limilAtiona  of  the  human  mind,  whrn  knnwlcdi^  and 
culture  vrcre  still  in  their  infancy,  in  the  Utc«r  we  are  pro- 
fouwllj' conscious  of  thkt  living  breath  of  God  which,  inbmtbetl 
into  the  soul  of  the  prophet,  mftkes  him  an  orgxa  of  divi 
revelation. 

To  make  our  meaning  riear,  and  «h(>ir  how  separable  is  tbt 
sobstance  of  the  divine  teacbin^  from  it*  liler«r_v  vehicle,  we 
will  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  tbf 
cosmo^ny  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  tnaj  reasonably  b«  suppoMd 
to  bare  been  constmcted.  Three  characteristics  of  it  are  obWout. 
First,  it  has  the  style  of  »  poem  or  psalm  of  a  primonlial  type; 
the  rhythmioni  cadences,  the  measured  intervals,  the  recurring 
refrain,  suggest,  not  bald  narrative  or  pnuaic  description,  but 
artistic,  ideal  compoiition, — the  result  of  the  inventive  faculty 
operating  on  certain  ideas,  and  draping  tbem  in  poetical  formi. 
Secondly,  compared  with  other  early  cosmogonies,  in  some  degree 
akin  to  t()  it  is  singularly  pure  and  noble  in  its  cottceptioni. 
Allhnngh  not  entirely  free  from  the  anthropomorphism  of  a 
primitive  age,  !i  ha*  entirelv  eccaped  the  taint  of  polytheism, 
and  none  of  the  puerililiex  which  so  often  ditOgutc  the  iiorre- 
spoiiding  ethnic  legends  can  b<-  laid  to  its  charge.  Lastly,  it  i* 
the  vehicle  of  sublime  reli);ious  ideas,  which  find  an  echo  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  As  it  begins  with  (>od  and  Mis 
fTeatire  wtvfc,  so  it  ends  in  man  and  his  peculiar  nrerogatircf, 
teaching  him  that  he  stands  to  his  Creator  in  a  relntton  whl ' 
i«  Khaivd  by  no  othrr  tem-strinl  erenturr,  tieing  framed  in  thi 
very  image  of  (iiid,  and  living  br  the  divine  breath  in  hi*| 
inward  being,  and  having  entrusted  to  him  undivided  suvereigniy 
over  the  earth  and  all  its  omtents.  On  the  face  of  ibis  grand 
creation-hymn  these  three  features  are  unmistakoably  sumpcdi 
so  that  fac  who  runs  may  read  them  there. 

Now  what  we  desire  especially  to  point  out  is  this :  that  if  it 
was  in  a  free  and  genuine  co-nperntion  of  the  composer's  mind 
with  the  revealing  Spirit,  as  these  characteristic  features  seem 
clearly  to  indicate,  that  the  noble  creatiun-hrinn  which  heads  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  took  its  origin  :  a  real  and  most  important  di^ 
tiiHnion  not  only  may,  but  must  be  drawn  between  its  religions 
substance  and  its  literary  form, — between  iu  teaching  for  the  soul 
of  man,  and  the  poetic  conception  or  narrative  throufih  which 
that  leaching  is  conveyed.  The  former,  which  is  the  essence 
ot*  the  document,  would  not  Ik-  the  niTspring  of  the  composers 
own  cimnrit,  but  truth  mysteriously  imparled  to  Iiim  from 
above,  by  that  supernatural  influence  which  is  commonly  cha- 
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Tizml  fts  inspiration,  for  iho  instruction  of  Iiii  contempo- 
nuic«  in  ttieir  truir  (clnlioni  to  God  and  to  the  vrorlcl  ;  while  the 
litCTArv  riihiiig  of  iliat  truth,  the  order  of  the  narration,  the 
ima^Tv,  and  the  inodf!«  of  cxpr(.-!(*ii>n  employed,  would  be  a 
priKlucl  of  his  mwh  iuiagioutiun,  hit  »wn  ninntal  nction,  nn<l 
therefore  purely  idiis),  and  stuading  in  no  relation  whatever  to 
science  or  history.  In  other  word*,  the  sncred  pen-man  would 
be  an  inspired  writer,  a  true  prophet  of  Jehorab,  tbrouxh  whom 
come  a  mcssragp  of  revclnlion  to  bis  people ;  and  jet  be  would 
be  cmploviiig  ng  the  vehicle  of  thitt  mcssngc  conceptions  of 
nature  and  tis  law*  and  sequences  which  have  no  scientific 
ralidily,  nu  authority  to  control  our  interpretations  of  the  plic- 
Domena  of  the  physical  world. 

The  tame  ptiuciple  of  diicrimijiatioa  may  be  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  tbc  succoodin);  chapters,  which  present  in  an 
appreciably  preater  dcj;r"r  signs  ol    rrl^itionship  to  the  earlier 
mytbs   and  tindicions.     Huurever  rudimcniarf  the  ctbicnl  and 
religious  instruction  conveyed  by  tiiem  may  be — and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  is  of  the  tower  grade  which  suits  a  rude  and 
uncultured  stage  of  the  human  intellect — yei  it  is  revelation  in 
the  germ,  the  primitive  utterance  of  that  divine  teaching  of  our 
race,  which  has  since  onfohled  and  broadened  down  the  a|;ci, 
till  it  attained  its  mature  derelopmcnt  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  man.      Hen-,  in  thet*-  earliest  e»avs  of  inspiration,  we  have 
the  foundations  laid  of  social  life,  by  the  setting  forth  of  the 
diirinely  ordained  relation  between  the  leses,  and  constitution 
of  the  family ;  of  spiritual  life  also,  in  the  disclosures  concerning 
ibe  relation  of  mankind  to  the  eternal  law  of   morality,  the 
introduction  of  the  consciousness   of  guilt,  and  the  righteous 
judgments    of   (iod  up(m  disobetlienev.      VciIchI   more  or  less 
in  allegory,    these    fundamental   verities  may   be;    but   all  the 
tame  they  fulfilled  their  function  in   lajing  a  basis  for  higher 
doctrines  to  rest  upon,  and  it  is  the  infused  presence  of  them 
^fat  lifts  those  archaic  Biblical  rMords  immeaaurably  above  the 
^Binic    legends,   and    constitutes    their  unique    sacrednrss    and 
priceless  worth.     ^  at  least  we  firmly  believe;    and  it  is  lO 
Suard  ourselves  against  the  suspicion  of  having  unduly  depre- 
ciated their  value  and  importance,  when  S|M^aking  of  them  in 
'"'aiion  to   ineielj    secular  knowledge,  that  we   have   felt  it  a 
"ot^y  lo  dccclop  the  other  side  of  the  aubject  in  tbeae  supplc- 
"^Qtary  remarks,  and  emphatically  to  express  our  loyal  homage 
'^*lic  inspiration  of  Holy  Writ. 
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€.  /»  Mcmoriam  R.  ff.  Emerion.    By  A.  Ircload.    LoimIob, 

1882. 
7.  TSvmacendcnbUitm  in  NfK  England.     H;  O.  B.  Frothlogbua. 

New  Vork,  1876. 

TO  aoine  EnglUbmen  the  name  of  Emerson  sa^ests  tiule 
more  than  a  curioua  chapter  in  tbc  liislorv  of  mudera 
mysticism.  To  a  lai^c  section  ol  cultivated  Aniencans,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pliiiosnphrr  of  Coni'ord  apprars  the  n>o«l  repic- 
sentiitivr  figuie  in  their  republic  of  Irtton,  ihrir  most  imagina- 
tive poet,  their  greatest  teacher,  their  most  vigurouK  and  dsrii^ 
thinker,  tlieir  most  urJ^iDol  writer.  And  their  verdict  is  sub- 
stantial!; correct.  The  estimate  may  appear  excessive,  but  the 
exaneiatioD,  if  such  there  be,  is  prompted  hy  true  instincts  of 
DOtitHud  gratitude.  A  glnncc  nt  the  morrmrnt  which  revolv- 
tionizcd  the  intvllcetuAl  and  litrrarv  condilinn  q|'  .America  in 
1830-40,  and  the  unnvidled  irillueoce  which  tCmcrsnn  exercisrd 
in  promoting  and  directing  that  movement,  ivill  explain,  if  it 
does  not  justify,  the  verdict  of  his  fellow-ouuntrj-meu. 

In  163U  the  United  Slate*  were  a  crowded  mart,  a  b<Uf 
workshop,  a  bustling  'change.  The  general  standard  of  lifr 
was  low.  Several  years  later,  thoughtful,  spiritual-minded 
men,  like  Judd,  still  pmtrsted  ugainit  the  piiliiical,  social,  and 
religious  vices  which  had  currupiul  the?  \ew  Knglnnd  spitti, 
and  seemed  inextricably  interwoven  with  public  instttuiioos. 
Tbc  brains  of  the  country-  were  attracted  into  channels  of 
activity,  which  were  hostile  to  literature,  philosophy,  aud  art- 
Practical  men,  absoibcd  in  business  pursuits,  hemmed  in  L*V 
object*  of  sense,  rrganling  only  immrdime  and  obvious  ntiltt>» 
had  lost  faith,  if  not  n?ns4;iousncss,  in  the  higher  facultin  <*' 
iht^ir  moral  and  mental  natures.  They  were  mon-  eager  to  pT^* 
a  liring  than  to  lire.  Those  who  had  leisure  or  capacity  1'*^'' 
thought  were,  like  Irving,  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  imitalio 
or,  like  Dana,  crippled  by  dissatisfaction  with  tlieir  »l' 
roundings.  Fotbions,  philosophy.  literary  tone  weiv  barrov 
from  the  Old  World.  Sliss  hjlgewiirth  and  Mrs.  Trimmer 
the  rising  generation  upon   English  conventionalities.      Li* 
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Tature  tlisplajretl  the  merltocriiy  of  imitation  rather  thnn  ihi; 
natural  cbsrm  of  invention ;  Americans  wrote  from  their 
inemorips;  they  rebuilt  the  Bcpulchrca  of  iheir  fathen,  not 
tenements  for  livinj;  men.  Thcjr  had  no  natire  stanOards. 
Washington  Irving  raught  the  gra<T-s  of  Ailditon,  and  national 
ranitj-  satisfiMl  itBt-lf  with  comparing;  Cooper  lo  Walter  ScotI, 
or  claiming  for  Bryant  a  rivalr}-  with  Wordtwortli,  An  Alston 
wight  attemirt  the  bighett  riinge  of  pictorial  art ;  but  bolh  in 
painting  and  poetrv  American  talent  was  attracled  towards 
inanimate  Nitiure,  and  in  neither  field  attained  the  moM  perfect 
form  of  exprestitin.  Neither  painters  nor  pools  penetrated 
from  the  form  to  (he  Btibitance.  A  Brynnt  or  an  Innes  migbl 
reoder  into  verso  or  upon  canvas  something  of  the  rare  fascina- 
tion whirh  is  eserriscd  hy  the  slillneii  and  solitude  of  forest 
life.  I)ut,  as  n  rule,  both  landseapn  painting  and  descriptive 
verw-  ditpUved  little  more  than  accurate  memory,  patient 
observation,  leniitivencss  to  beaut)',  ielectiou  of  striking 
effects.  In  neither  ihe  one  nor  the  other  was  there  revealed 
that  ims^inaiii'c  faculty  wbicb  expresses  ideal  truth  lhrou);h 
the  forms  of  Nature,  that  high  poetic  vein  which  submits  the 
thows  of  things  lo  the  desire*  of  the  mind. 

Industrialism  and  imitation  were  not  more  uncompromising 
in  their  hostility  to  independent  culture  than  was  Puritanism. 
In  former  generations  rcliifion  had  raised  and  elevated  New 
England  settlers,  given  strength  to  character,  and  fibre  to 
morality.  But  the  grim  austerity  of  Calvinism  ha«l  never 
smiled  on  art;  it  was  iron  in  it*  discipline,  stem  and  im- 
placable in  its  doctrine  ;  it  favoured  neither  freedom  nor  variety 
of  thought.  Puritans,  who  were  unclogged  by  formalism  and 
unfKIered  by  logic,  might  still  soar  upwards  into  the  celestial 
regions  of  ecstatic  faith  ;  but  as  the  lives  of  the  emigrants  had 
settled  down  into  prose,  so  the  poetry  of  their  religion  had  fietl. 
Old  ideas,  passionate  piety,  and  philosophical  penetration, 
.tnet  in  conllict.  Men  became  sceptic*  unawares  ;  ttiey  <Ioubt>^ 
thelnui*  of  the  faith  to  wbosn  symbols  they  clung  with  des- 
perate lenncity.  Religion's  <daiin  to  inspiration  was  opposed  to 
the  dominant  philosophy  of  Locke  :  Puritan  asceticism  revolted 
a^inst  the  habits  of  a  wealthy  democvacy.  'The  Scarlet 
Letter'  reveals  the  jiossi  hi  lilies,  if  not  the  nccualilics,  of  the 
gloomy  despotism,  which  frowned  down  amusement,  citrried  its 
*''Pi<mna'f«  into  private  life,  and  darkened  society  with  the  grim 
sba^low  of  ministerial  tyranny.  The  inevitable  reaction  came. 
j^'*'inal,  hnixl,  iTXternal,  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Unitarianism. 
"^t    its  sucoessful  rival  was  too  dry  and  material  to  salisry  the 
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bi^ticr    needs    of    human    rnitnre.      Willi  all    its  clramMir 
tbought,  mental   artivit;-,  and  einccrilv  of  inlcnlion,  it  h»H,  in 
1830,  tost  its  spiing.      In  arnsing  to  be  aggressive,  it  c'ra»«i  tu 
be  cnlhusiatlic.      It  kmc  or  full  to  a  dull  \t:\e\  of  respvctAbilitj*^— 
on  whicb  a  sriue  of  propriety  replaced  Tclisioui  fervour.     Tht^H 
the  jocietr  of  the  country  was  industrial,  utililariao,  fettered  b^" 
conventionalities;  its  religion  fonnal   or  rationaliiinf; ;  its  art 
uniniaf;tnative;  its  llterntiirc  iinitalivr  and  pusillanimous. 

To  change  these  unfavourablo  conditions  was   the   object  of 
Emerson's  lenching.     Few  tnrn  initintrd  a  new  departure  with 
more  conscious  purpose.  The  text  of  hit  lint  sermon  iras'whal 
is  a  man  ptx)fit«l  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  los«  his  own 
soul?'     The  great  end  of  every  man's  life  is  the  preservation 
of  bi>  individual  oiiod  and  character.     This  lesson  of  private 
freedom   is  the  essence  of  all  his   later  utterances.     'Nature,' 
bis   first  published  composition,  nas  >  chkllenge  to   the  Old 
World.     In  his  thoughts  on  modern  Literiiturc  ('  Dial,'  Octoltcr, 
1840),  the  same  note  is  struch  ;  even  (ioi-the  fails  to  satisfy  him, 
not  only  because  of  his  artistic  ind  i  Sere nt ism,  but  because,  ia 
Emerson's  opinion,  he  never  rose  above  the  sphere  of  artistic 
convcntionahty.      The    addresses   before    the   Phi-Beta-Kapps 
Society,  and  before  the  Divinity  class  at  Cambridge,  produi-r<) 
a  profound  impression.     The  first  took  his  nudienec  by  storm. 
It   was  'an  event,'  says   Lowell,  'without  any  former  parallel 
in  our  literary  annals,  a    scene  to  be  idivays  treasured   in  tlir 
memory  for  its  picturesqueness  and  its  inspiration.'     *  tt  has,' 
wrote   Theodore  Parker,  who  also  beard   it.   'made   a   great 
noise;'   and   he  calls  it'tha  noblest,   most  inspiring  strain  I 
ever  listened  to.'     In  after  life   he  used  '  to  thank  God  for  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  Knlph  Waldo  Kmerscm.'      Many  AmericBoi 
of  the  present  day  have  te-stifie<l   to  the  electric  shock  whicb 
these  two  addresses  gave  to  society.     They   were  evcrj-wbrir 
discussed ;  they  provoked  numerous  replies,  created  a  tpccics 
of  panic  among  professors  tike  Andrews  Norton,  and   became 
the  occasion  ol  a  heated  controversy.     Emerson  alone  look  no 
part  in  this  'storm  in  a  wash-bowl.' 

In  these  early  prmluctions    Emerson  skelchetl   the  teaching 
which  he  afterwards  expanded,  derclo|>ed,  and    illuitraietl    i<i 
all  bis  subsequent  lectures  and  essays.     He  is  moved  by  ilx* 
spirit   of  a   new   people.      He  is  determined   to   see   in   tbe 
individual  man  of  to-day  the  elements  of  all  the  greatness,  %\^^- 
germ  of  all  the  strength,  that  the  noblest  historical  fixtures  h»*'''^ 
displajed.     Each   individual   is  the  lord  of  circumstance,   1 1»* 
maxer  of  bis  character,  the  master  of  his  fate.     What  Plnio  tan* 
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tbougtit,  everv  on«  mny  (hinlc  ;  what  ■  anint  lin>  THl,  «vcry  one 
may  feel.     Names  of  power  do  not  ovemwe  KiiK^min  ;  be  is 
not  oppressed  bj'  the  lutns   of  the  Capitol.      '  Sly   giant   got-* 
with   mo  wherever  I   go.'       lie  reijards   the  world  with  a  new 
vision  ;  he  gives  the  living  present  precedence  over  the  dead 
pnst ;  the  viitil  tpnrk  within  his  nation  outweighs  the  most 
splendid  duM  of  .inti(|uitv.      He   bniathe-s  the  free  air  of  the 
Western  prairies.   He  eschews  all  alien  orartilicial  innpirations, 
and  studies  the  material  which  lies  to  his  right  hand  and  his 
left.     He  urges  his  counirvmen  to  turn  from   the  literaiure  of 
mIom  to  their  own  modes  and  customs  of  life,  to  contemplate 
the     nature    that     is     before    their    eyes    directly,    and     not 
through    forrign   spectacles.       *  Here,    on   this  rugged    soil  of 
^fnssachu setts,  I  lake  my  stand,  baring  my  brow  in  ihc  brcexc 
of  my  own  country,  and  invoke  the  genius  of    my  own  wo<k)s.' 
\ot  only  is  he  national  and  the  representative  of  a  new  people, 
he  is  also  democratic  in  bis   mental  attitude.     The  Puritans 
had  preachcti  the  natural  depravity  of  man  ;  Emerson  asserted 
his  inherent  worth.     He  taught  that  man  was  capable  of  self- 
government,  that,  if  he  were  but  true  to  himself,  his  future  was 
serene  and  glorious.     He  insisted  that  every  individual  human 
being  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  law,  prophet,  church  to  him- 
self.      He  endeavoured    to    build    up  character  by    individual 
culture,  to  develop  each   man's  internal  resources  so  that  they 
should  require  no  external  aid,  socinl  or  religious.     He  einimcd 
for  the  individual  mind  a  sovereign  freedom  of  thought,  a  direct 
communion   with  the  infinite  mind.      'The  foregoing  genera- 
lions,'  he  writes,  *  beheld  (iod  face  to  face  ;  we,  through   their 
(■yes  ;   why  should  not  we  enjoy  also  an  original  relation  to  the 
universe  ?    Why  should  not  we  have  a  poetry  and    philosophy 
of  insight  and  not  of  tradition,  and   a  religion  by  revelation  to 
US  and  not  the  history  of  theirs?'     It  is  this   doiMrinc  of  self- 
Teliancc,   illustrated     by    fresh    examples,  enforced    under  new 
aspects,  presented  in  different  shapes,  that  forms  the  essence  of 
his    philosophy,    and    was    repeated     on    every    platform     and 
T«it«!rated  in  every  essay.     His  teaching  emphatically  protested 
ngainst  utilitarian  eihits,  against   material   philosophy,  against 
I'ormal  religion,  against  carefully  cultured  exotics  which  choked 
plants  of  native  growth.      Ecclesiastically  and   politically  free, 
America  was  still  iBtcllectually  dependent.      Emerxon  enlarged 
nad    illuminated   hi*  countrymen's  conception  of  national  life, 
%nd    gave  to    it   an    impulse    and    direction    which    it    never 
lost.      His  words  stirred  the  blood    of  his  contemporaries  like 
i\  liiigle-call ;  the  movement  he  promoted  had  its  excesses  and 
^extravagances,  but  it  was  IWah,  indigenous,  naUunttV.    Vn  Wt'ifo 
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Americn  was  inicllectoally  a  colonj  of  England.     Emenon' 
wrilin]^  and  addrcssos  from    18i)6   to   \>iW  were  the  '  Dcc]>n- 
tion  of  inlcllrctoal  Indcpcndpacc.' 

It  would  lie  nbfuiil   to  say,  that  Emprson  crp*tr<l  «n  inlrl- 
Icctaal  rrvival  n-hich  bad  coinmrncil  in  1820;  but  hrdimulaleil 
its  pn>gn-«s,   and,  altlinugli   lie  stood  aloof  fnim   sonw  of  its 
phases,  be  guidMJ  and  steadied  its  course.     Other  influeaccs 
were  already  at  work  to  produce  what  inajr  he  called,  witboat 
lear  of  provokinj;  compariaons,  the  Elizabethan  A^  of  American 
Literature.     It  was  the  spring-tinic  of  national  iiidepeodcncc, 
and    a    stir  was  in    the  air.     The    lon^  frost  of   mstoDl  was 
breaking  up;  society  was' prepnrin);  to  bud  and  bloMom  with 
promiw  of  varirai  fniil;  men  wcic  Irnrning  to  think  for  tbem- 
selves.    Bryant,  Irring,  Cooper,  the  profound  mind  of  Channii^. 
the  richly  flowered   eloquence  of  Everett  had  not  created  an 
American  literature,  but  they  hod  created  an  American  aadieocr 
for  the  discussion  of  every  sort  of  topic  from  poetry  to  criiiciini. 
As  broader  fields  of  action  opened  out,  as  novel  controversin 
occupied  the  prets,  as  criticism  analysed  the  bases  of  classical 
or  thcoIogicMl  litrraturr,  ns  science  destroyed  accepted  fiction, 
fresh  intcrcKit  and  theories  collided  with  tmcinnt  crcetis  aad 
inslituiions.     The  shock  of  new  and  old  struck  the  spark  of 
libtmry  life.     The  revolution   began  with  a  change  in  ineta> 
physics.     'I'hinkers    have    been    for    centuries    divided    iaU 
idealists    and    sensaliona lists,   Transci-ndeuialists    and    Mate- 
rialists.    The  one  insists  upon  thought,  will,  and  inspiration, 
the  other  on  facts,  history,  circumstances ;  the  one  starts  fion 
conscious ness,  the  other  from  cspericnoe;  the  one  treats  Ike 
external    world    as    the  product  of  man's  thought;    tbe  olbr 
regards  man  ns   the  profluct   of  the  external   world  ;  the  ok 
esaits,  the  other  decries   mnnt;il  abstractions;  the  one  depn- 
i^ates,  the  other  exaggerates  matter;    the  one  emphasius  ike 
unity  of  reason,  the  other  the  variety  of  sense.     From  «!»•' 
has  been  already  said  of  Emerson,  it  is  obvious  that  he  wuDJil 
throw  all  the  weight  of  his  genius  into  the  scale  of  ld«alim. 
Stripped  of  its  metaphysics.  Transcendentalism  represents  ike 
value  of  idettls  !n  tUnuglit,  morals,  politics,  and  reform.     Eoei* 
son  tranid  the  decadence  of  the  human  mind  to  tlie  suprnn*'.' 
of  thesyttein  of  Locke.     He  deplored  the  loss  of  native  !■>«<. 
of  width  of  g(aap,  of  depth  of  feeling,  which  had  achieved  p™' 
things  in   literature,  art,  and  statesmanship.      Men  could  of 
think  grandly   so  long  as   they   consumed   their  energies  in 
thinking  clearly. 

Home  and  foreign  influences  encouraged  the  spread  of  Tisa- 
scendeni-ilisin.      The  Old    World,  with    its  leisured,  caiiu"" 
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clws,  *catce\\-  apprw  latrt  thr  difficulty  of  reconciliDR  nocial 
condition*  willi  hi|[b  autpirations  thnt  ii  cxppripnced  in  \cw 
H'otltis,  where  no  iIimIi-s  xirteii  the  hard  Hov  which  wvcrs 
tfaouirhl  from  action.  Men  are  compellesl  to  he  either  in  the 
world  or  out  of  it  ;  their  sole  cluim  to  tiunnur  \*  their  power  to 
do  the  laDKiblc  work  before  tbeni.  Ileace  refined  and  cullirated 
Americans  were  pirdisposed  in  favour  of  a  theor}'  which  made 
thinkers  kings,  and  roluced  the  tumult  of  k  life,  which  the 
lution  accirpted  as  t)ic  sole  rcniitj,  into  the  unreal,  shifting 
pntduct  of  thou^it.  Xor  is  it  perhnpt  wholly  fanciful  to 
imagine,  that  the  peculiar  reialiun*  of  man  and  nature  influenn^I 
the  desire  to  mcr^  in  uniljr  that  which  could  nut  be  recuaciled. 
In  the  New  World  the  Dioeteentb  century  Hood  vividly  and 
^arply  contraited  with  antiquity  ;  the  primitive  savage  was 
confronted  by  the  printing  press,  the  silence  of  the  primarval 
forest  was  broken  by  the  whirr  of  the  last  mechanical  invention. 
Tbe  two  eh^meDl«  could  not  be  harmoniaid,  but  they  might  be 
blended  in  that  Ahuolule  which  Transcend entalitts  adored. 
Moreover,  the  nation  had  not  lost  the  sentiment  of  religion. 
Bnl  the  dominaui  philosophy  had  undermined  the  fuundatiotu 
of  theology:  the  axiom, 'nihil  est  in  iniellectu  nisi  prius  in 
aeosa,'  snpplied  no  basis  for  faith,  no  assurance  of  the  attributes 
or  Bzistencc  of  God.  The  Transcondcnlalist  met  nobclief  with 
new  weapons.  He  inaisted  upon  man's  communion  with  the 
taper -sensible  world,  his  power  of  spiritual  perceptions,  bis 
intuition  into  that  onler  of  existence  to  which  belong  our  abso- 
lute ideas  of  truth,  justice,  bt-uuly,  that  sphere  which  lies  beyond 
the  region  uf  empiric  knowledge,  and  WLind  the  horizon  of  the 
lenses.  The  Americans  were  thus  predisposed  in  favour  of 
Ttwnicendentalism  by  their  external  circumstances  and  their 
Rligioos  sentiment.  Foreign  influences  tended  in  tlw  same 
direction.  Swedrnborg's  dazzling  visi<»ns,  Coleridge's  cloudy 
rewries,  Cnrlyle's  denunciations  of  the  present,  oimbined  to 
ruse  a  relxdlion  against  the  deadly  pn-cision  of  analytic 
methods  ;  the  new  bases  for  human  thought,  which  were  supplied 
by  Kant,  Jacobi,  Fjchte,  Schelling,  and  by  Cousin's  brtthant 
expositions  of  German  philosophy,  encoorsged  the  reaction 
against  the  seoiationa]  school ;  Herder's  '  Spirit  uf  Hebrew 
Poetry,'  Sebleiermachcr's    protests    against    dogmatic   religion, 

S**<mulfttcd    the  effort  to  escape  from  inlelh^'tual  bleakness   into 
iritoal  sunshine  ;  Schiller,   Hichtrr,  Nuvalii,  and,  above  all, 
i>ctbe,  from    many  diiTerent  sides,  added   force  to  tbe  recoil 
uum    the  dominion   of    the  senses,   Scotch   psychology',   and 
ptacticat  material  itm. 

The  passion  fur  intelligible  results,  for  facts  which  am  be 
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formulATixnl,  <]istin)i;uishes  thv  tjatcm  of  LocLr.  If  this  frcling 
in  cxn-M  U'sils  to  poverty'  nnd  ntkirawims  of  tlinii^iil,  tt  lias 
comfwntatingsilvantafrci^  I^th  its  good  and  its  tuil  *idv  Ate 
illtutrated  by  tbc  Transccn<lcntal  roovrmcni.  A.  buuatllest 
future  Kemcu  M  npcD  before  tlic  attvr  phlloiophert.  1S36-40 
was  the  Consulftt)!  of  I'lnacits,  n  pcitoil  tu  vrbtcb  many  yonilg 
Aincricaai  applied  ihc  lines  of  Culctiil^ — 

'  RUk*  waK  it  ID  tlint  liuur  ta  1w  alive, 
l)ut  to  ba  jrouDg  was  ecxLu;.' 
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The  crust  of  locicty  was  brok«n  up  by  n  volcanic  rrupliAn 
senlimcat.     Tbr  grcnt  wnrc  of  Komanticttm  rcarhffd  Amtrica 
after  its  foFCi^  was  spent  in    Kunipe,  but  it  g^lbrml   inr^tttiblr 
force  as  it  rriisKetl  ilic  Allnntiq  or  en i:oun tiered  lc««  i>ppoi!lii>ii 
from  past  or  prvneiit  in  its  pri^  pa  rations  fur  (he  future      The 
movcmeat   was  one  of  iutellectuul  emancipation,   but    it   abo 
d^enenited    into    every    form    of    vrbioiBical     aberration,    inlo 
vaj^««  schemes  of  grandiloquent  idealism,  as  well   as  into  tbn 
(]an<;cTous  insnilivs  of  spirit- rapping.      Abandoning  trnditioa*, 
denying  ibr  guidance  of  blstiirr,   Trnnsrciiitrniiitist*    I.iiinchcd 
forth  into  the  xira  of  life  with  no  compass  but  their  own  npinioas, 
and   ao  rudder  exci^pl  their    Inttinott.       Men   paMi.-d    ihroagh 
'moral   phases'  with    bewildering    rapidity.     And   here,  unce 
mure,  the  inQuence  of  Emerson  proved  invaluable.    His  reputa- 
tion bas  suffered  by  the  aasociacion  of  his  name  with  a  local 
movemnil  from  which  he  rrally  stood  aloof,     lie  rebulied  alikr 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Trnnsccndcnlalist*  and  the  Conservatives. 
His  shrewd,   vigorous,   nnd    well -balanced  judgment   gave  aa 
cvery'day  meaning  tn  their  va.gue  phllosopbies,  and  a  practical 
turn    to    their   aspirations ;    be   c«mdenscd,    concentrated,    and 
vitalized  tho  tbin,  wandering  vapours  of  their   idealism.     \U 
saw  keenly  enough  the  extravagances  and  eccentricities  of  lln^ 
Del la-Cru scans,  dilettanti,  and   philosophical  (lys|>i.- plies,  who 
cane<)   themselves    bis    followers.       Mis   strong  common  icns* 
rcpudiattrd  their  abstention    from  the  duties  of  domestic  aii'^ 
public  life.      Hn  qutrtly  ridiculed  their  determination  to  stt  iv 
corners,  and  wait  till  the   univerin  bade  them  work,  sod   t** 
refuted  to  join  in  the  Brook  Farm  experiineoL     At  tbo  saiW 
time  be  saw  the  value  of  this  undisciplined  enthusiasm,  aV^ 
endeavoured  to  divert  it  into  useful  rhannels.     And  tiius,  i  *" 
directly    through    bis    influence,   the    abolition  of  slavery  i*^'^ 
pniclaimrd  as  a  holy  war,  and  the  rights  of  women  preacte--^ 
with  the  ardour  of  a  rinsade. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  position  whieb  Emii^** 
holds  in  the  eslimalion  of  bis  countrymen.      But  unlns  anotK^^d 
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cipflient  IS  rnniti(l<*m),  ivn  xlinll  do  injustioe  lu  Kmcraun  and  to 
(bt  jtu)giti(.-nt  of  liic  admirers. 

*  Sir  Philip  Sydnej,  the  Karl  of  Bmci,  Sir  Wiiltor  lUloi^^b.  at« 
num  of  groAt  figure  and  rf  foir  dcoda.  Wo  caooot  liuil  the  acuallnrt 
pKTt  of  tboporsoiud  weight  of  WMhingUHi  ia  tli€  DArrative  of  bis 
exploit*.  The  authority  of  tho  name  nf  SchilUtr  is  too  grent  fur  lus 
UmjIu.  Tbo  Inrgust  part  of  Ihoir  powor  itm  UtCDt.  'i'bis  is  wlwt 
we  call "  dancter  " — «  rcscrrotl  fojco  wliicb  acts  diruotl;  sad  witbout 
mcaiu.' 

In  tbete  wonis  Hmerson  uncootclotulj'  disctos««  anollier  part 
of  tbe  tecTci  of  hit  ovrn  ioQuence.  Inside  &Qd  ontside  bis  books 
he  was  an  imptctiive  [lersonality. 

In  tbc  intollectaal  btstory  of  the  I9th  century,  Emerson  Is  nut 
a  mnn  to  be  skippn).  His  position  is  in  itsrif  ttrikin^ — a 
tolitnry  lliinkcr  cnnlt-mplnling  ihv  buxtling  tbron;:  of  tbc  most 
lucHiRy-m^kiiig  nation  in  tbc  world,  n  K>gc  of  Pngan  Greece 
travelling  in  ibn  tram-carv  of  the  I'.Ub  cenlury,  or  walking  in 
the  l^ttve  of  AcndtMnus  andiiturbed  bj  tbc  wbistle  of  tbc  steam 
engine,  and,  wonbr  of  (be  age  of  IVricles,  not  unniannttd  by 
his  philosopliv.  No  one  reads  his  books  for  the  sake  of  clear, 
systemniir,  lofficu!  expoiitioni.  Hut  tbousands,  wbo  i\o  not  value 
bis  pbiloiopby  for  itself,  Tslue  it  for  tlie  Inini  of  tbnii^ht  which 
it  nwnkrns,  thr  suggettions  wbirb  br  drvw  from  it,  llii!  imagery 
with  which  lie  illattraird  it,  tbe  intpiralion  of  noble  wi>h<4  and 
bigh  aspintion*  which  he  made  it  breathe.  So  again  be  broke 
dp  the  crust  of  atcuciation ;  be  presented  new  atpects  of 
^miliar  obje^rts,  IreatMi  old  subjects  of  enquiry  in  novel  rela- 
tions, excited  his  bearers  to  fresb  mcninl  nciinty.  But  it  was 
not,  alone  or  in  combination,  the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  nor 
the  suggest ircncBS  of  bis  tencbing,  nor  tbc  stimulus  which  he 
gave  to  curiosity  that  kindletl   in  bis  audience  ni-w  life,  and 

parted  to  them  a  subtle  change  which  made  them  better  and 

aier  men.  Me  gave  bia  thought  :  but  be  als»  gave  his 
character  lo  his  eon  temporaries.  With  rare  sinceiity  he 
bestowed  Upon  the  people  what  was  in  his  heart  nnd  mind, 
'  His  words  bad  power  became  tbey  necorded  with  bis  thoughts, 
nm)  his  thoughts  had  reality  and  depth  liccituse  tbey  barmonixe«l 
with  the  life  that  he  always  lived  '—so  wnite  Hawthorne  in  his 
fine  apologue  of  'The  Great  Stone  I'ace,'  which  we  may  well 
believe  lo  he  a  tribute  to  tbe  genius  of  Kmerson.  He  effected 
the  ioiellectual  emanei|>iilioii  of  America  as  much  by  his 
example  as  by  bis  leachiug,  by  bit  impersonation  of  tbc  unselfish 
search  for  troth,  and  of  the  unsatisfied  craving  for  telf-improve- 
inent,  by  the  realized  ideal  which  he  plac*d  before  them  of 
'plain  living  nnd  bigh  thinking.'    Thus  it  was  tliat  he  was  one 
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of  ihnsc  men  from  whom  vil1uI^  pron^i-d  talo  others.     Tho 
too,  he  noil  ih(-   |iower   to    intpirtr,   enkindlt^,   >md   xveiij^ 
coniinunicate  tbo  cunfidence  of  hope  aad  rhe  pakssion  for  beaui 
which  tlirilled  and  ribratrd  lhroa$rh  hiaon-n  tTam«.    Th«  P^^t 
of  hU  sctnilivp  intrgrit}'  scorns  never  to  have  bpcn  marrrd  crro 
by  childish  Krnkn«»  ;  no  b"ji«h  rrror,  no  votithfiil  indiscrrtioa, 
hits  brrti  )nid  to  hii  rhai^p.      Hi'  would   liarn    bl-4^n    a    wi*CT     , 
phi  Into  |ili(-r,  and  a  profuunder  muralitt,  Iind  lit  bf^n  li^xs  coidtj^| 
and  «]»>ntam.-ouj(Iy  upright.     His  own  standard  of  duty  was  M^^ 
high,   that   be   could    with   saft^ty   follow   his  iDslincts.     Ui* 
character  corrected  his  intellectual    abenatioaa;  it  miniuered 
the  antidote  to  the  poison  of  his  teaching.    Bat  it  scarcely  needs 
the  eiamplr  of  a  .Shelley  to  prom  the  peril  of  Emerson's  mnsim, 
'  Ohcv  yoiirM'If.'     If  Kmerson  had  liail  the  passions  of  b.-ul  mrn, 
or  if  Ifad   men  adoptnl  Emerson**  principles,  the  world  would 
be  a  Pandemonium. 

'Great  j^niusea,'  said  Kmerson,  'have  the  shorlest  bio- 
l*Tsphtes.'  The  loose  jjenerslizalion  is  characteristic ;  but  the 
saying  is  eminently  true  of  his  own  life,  which  has  been 
admirably  illustrnted,  from  n«w,  and  hitherto  inad^essihle, 
sources,  by  Mr.  Cahot,  the  tille  of  whose  exrrtknt  work  heads 
this  article.  The  blow!  of  ^neraliont  of  'painful  preachers' 
ran  in  Emerson's  veins.  His  grandfather  built  the  Old  .Mansp 
at  Concord  which  prored,  in  other  hands,  a  second  home  to 
Emerson,  and  from  which  Hawthorne  (fathered  bis  iDimortsl 
mosses.  His  father,  William  Cmeraon,  was  pastor  of  the  first 
(Unitarian)  ('hnrch  at  Boston;  and  in  that  city  Ralph  Waidu 
was  biini  in  1^3. 

As  a  child  Kmerson  held  aloof  from  his  conlempoiwrie*. 

'  When  I  iraa  tliirteeD  years  old '  [ho  writes  in  his  jonrtml  tn 
1839],  '  my  uncle,  Samufll  Ripley,  one  day  asked  me, "  Rut  U  iV 
lUlph,  that  all  the  boys  dislike  yon  and  quarrel  with  yon,  wliiiKl  tlK 
grown  people  are  foi>d  ofyoB?"    Now  I  am  thirty-rii,  and  tlit;  f«:t  w 
roTorBcd ;   tbo  old  pcopio  suspect   and  dislike  me.  and  the  yoim^ 
people  loTC  me.'  V 

*  1  don't  think  he  ever  cngragril,'  tt)  writes  an  old  schoolfelli^  '^' 
'in  lioya'  plays;  not  because  of  any  physical  inability,  l»"  '•' 
simply  because,  from  bis  earliest  years,  he  dwelt  in  a  higb^v^ 
sphere.'  The  'clearest  recollection  *  of  another  sclioolfelluw  '"  "' 
that  EmersoQ  was  singularly  free  from  faults,  and  this  was  t~  ■" 
snlnlrntum  for  his  sub»ec|uent  expansion  in  chumder  k 
intellect.'  Memories  respecting  the  boyhood  of  eminent 
temporaries  cannot  always  bn  trusted;  recolloctions  are 
consciously  coloured  by  subsequent  a<-liieveinents.      \Vc 
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almost  boM  lb»t  Kmrrson  was  not  ma  while  m  br  hu  been 
paiotMj.  liut,  \rb(-tiit?r  thi-  wUli  i*  pious  or  xhv.  revrttr,  ih? 
character  of  bis  life  unil  [bought  confirms  the  iinpnrxiion  which 
he  left  upon  tlto  cQatemporarles  of  bis  boyhood.  Uejuad 
doubt,  bii  withdrawal  from  bovish  pastiin68  and  coinpaniaiubip 
deprived  him  of  a  valuable?  cilucatioD,  cncoura^d  lua  Irndrn- 
cics  to  escrnivc  idralism,  and  fi>«trrc<t  what  he  himself  calls 
his  'cardinal  ricn  of  inlrllcciual  dixtlpalion.'  His  natural 
faults  as  a  thinker  wen:  coufirtnnl  h_v  bin  aiarly  life.  His 
reveries  are  aul  the  aimlets  dreams  uf  a  recluse,  for  from  this 
common  tendency  of  solitude  he  was  saved  by  his  practic&l 
arose.  But  be  always  lived  in  a  world  of  principles  rather 
tfaui  of  tscts.  He  is  not  6rnily  bent  on  makinj;  his  meaning 
clnu"  to  men  of  action.  ciag>;cra(es  the  importance  of  hi«  own 
mission,  fondles  bi*  in-otrbris  -tnil  ptrjiiilircs.  So,  Ion,  he  looks 
down  upon  llie  wiiul-nwcpt  trgimix  of  passion  from  a  scrrne 
height  of  settled  peace  and  marble  sidf- possession.  Knowing 
little  or  notluD^  of  the  remunc  and  retribution  of  depravity, 
staniUnj;  at  an  austere  distance  from  human  frailty,  he  catches 
only  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  world's  misery,  and  under- 
estimates the  mass  of  the  world's  f^uilt.  His  eye,  accustomed 
to  pinrr  through  the  mists  of  cloudlaod,  often  regards  men  like 
trees  walking. 

His  isolation  and  seclusion  were  exaggerated  by  the  oircum* 
Stances  of  his  studious  boyhood.  Neither  his  father  nor  bis 
mother  were  demonstrative  towards  their  cbildrea ;  it  was  Ibe 
Eashion  of  the  day  to  conceal  a  real  tenderness  under  a  mask  of 
austerity.  His  aunt  Marv  Emerson  was  the  strongest  intluence 
of  hit  r«rly  life.  'She  must  always  occupy.'  wrote  Kmcrson,  'a 
saint's  place  in  my  hotitebold  ;  nnd  I  have  no  hour  of  poetry  or 
philosophy  since  i  knew  these  things  into  which  she  does  not 
enter  as  a  genius.'  Hut  her  pride  in  her  nephew,  as  well  as 
Iier  fervid  enttiuaiastic  nature,  rather  encouraged  than  checked 
the  anlour  of  bi*  studies.  Poverty  alio  contributed  to  isolate 
liim  from  boyish  companionship.  In  1811  his  father  died, 
leaving  behind  bim  a  widow  and  six  children.  The  family 
was  compelled  to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy.  Kalph  and 
bis  brother  sham!  a  grraicont  brtween  tlicm,  so  that  tbey  look 
turns  in  going  out.  The  boys  chopped  wood,  lit  fires,  laid 
tables,  ran  errands  for  their  mother.  'I'bey  bad  but  little 
leisure  between  their  scluxil  hours  and  tbcir  bonsehotd  work ; 
their  spare  time  was  chielly  spent  in  reading  improving  books 
such  as  Jcbb's  Sermons.  W'belploy's  Historical  Compend,  and 
Rollin's  or  Robertson's  Histories.  But  *  the  iron  band  of 
iwverty,  of  necessity,  of  austerity,'  of  whicb  Kmeraon  speaks  in 
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hU  E*Mj'  on  '  Domestic  Life,'  ilrcnKthcncl  the  boy  in  frupalUy 
and  self-Jcnial,     A»  a  chili!  ol'ciiitit,  he  »ul>«cril»ei!  sii  cent*. 
to  A  circuUling  library,  anil  got  from  it  the  lir»i  volume  of  n 
ihrilling  nnvol.      His  aunt  rrprrtvtHl  him  for  spending  monej^J 
on  such  a  luxury,  and  he  nevt-r  tiiuk  out  ibe  second  rnlump.       ■J 

The 'jpiritual-Ioiiking' child  iq  'bine  nankeen,'  who  stood" 
at  the  g«tc  of  bis  father's  bouse  '  to  see  what  nidn  boys  were 
like,'  passed  ihrougb  school-lift*  at  Boston  with  the  same 
character  for  faulllessncss,  which  he  afterwards  Imre  throughout 
life.  In  1817  he  entered  Harvanl  College.  At  College  he  still 
rcmftinetl  the  sainn  retiring,  self-contained  lad,  an  amumd 
spectator  rather  than  a  sharer  of  the  life  around  him,  de- 
termined to  keep  in  whnt  he  calls  hi«  'own  coop,  or  tuli,  of 
ohservalion.'  lie  showed  a  considerable  facility  for  verse- 
making,  assiduously  polished  bis  style,  cullirated  Knglish  aim- 
position,  and  studied  declamation  and  rhetoric.  H<*  was,  la 
fact,  prrpnring  himself  to  be  a  prejicher.  In  mathematics  he 
describes  himself  as 'a  dn  nee,*  and  in  phiI<M4>phv  be  wade  nn 
progreNs.  Me  had,  however,  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  English  dramatists,  and  with  pneiry,  especially  in  iu 
bv-paths.  Ife  had  also  read  widely  in  history  and  memoirs. 
Ilis  instinct  prompted  bim  to  slijcbt  the  exact  sciences,  hot 
while  he  wept  over  the  impossible  Analytical  Geomelry,  it  aiss 
led  him  'to  console  hta  defeats  with  Chaucer  and  Mont»iga(v 
with  HuUrch  and  Plato.'  After  be  had  gr»duate<l,  be  taught 
for  some  months  in  a  school,  studied  divinitr,  was  '  approb*lcd 
to  preach,  and  in  182',1  Ix-came  the  nrdainrd  colleague  of  Henry 
Ware  in  the  second  Unitarian  Church  of  Boston,  A  ye« 
later,  when  Ware  resigned,  in  order  to  I>ecome  professor  at 
pulpit  e!n(|iirnre  at  llarvani,  he  became  sole  minister. 

Thus  far  Emerson's  life  had  been  singularly  uneventful,  and 
in  uutn-ard  circumstances  prosperous.      Before  he  was  thirty  t»« 
bad  reached   a  high  place   In  his  profe-stion.      He  was  alreail  "i 
married.     But  in    lSii2  came  the  one  great  crisis  of  bis  1I£'^ 
He  determined   to  break  olT  his  ctmnection   with   the  secou  ^' 
Church,  because    he   found    himself  unable  to  administer  ti^ 
Communion  in  the  usual  form.     He  was  ready  to  continue  t=^ 
pastorate,  if  be  might  abandon  the  use  of  the  elements,  and  t 
the  rite  as  a  mer«  commemoration.     The  Cbuich-Committd 
declined  to    make  any  change  in    the  service,   and    Einers- ■ 
iheteupon  ivsigned  his  olTire,  though  not  bis  Unitarian  onlc^ 
Although   an  extrav.igant  idealiit,  he  broke  with  his  Chur"^ 
from  what  his  friends  thought  to  Im;  a  Quakerish  scruple  uj^ 
an  apparent  point  of  form.      Hut  the  event  was  only  a  svmpi*- 
uf  a  complete  change  which  had  taken  place  in  bis  Ibougl 
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1  inving,  '  I.ct  cvcrv  man  be  his  own  Cliuroli,'  givof  the 
kffy  to  the  criiis  tlirougti  wliidi  bii  mini]  urat  pitting.  He 
rapidly  an[>roactiM  tlie  conclusion  (hat  all  forms  of  failh, 
whether  Calvinist  or  Unitarian,  Christian  or  Pa|ran,  ar« 
imperfect  versions  of  the  ntonil  law,  (hat  souli  arc  not  saved  in 
bundles,  and  that  each  individual  man  contains  within  himself 
all  lliat  ho  needs  for  sclf-govcmtnrnl.  So  strongly  ilid  hi-  frrl 
this,  that  he  sri-ms  to  have  lircri  surpristrd  at  the  decision  of  the 
'ommi(tec,  and  hi*  farewell  sermon  hints  his  disappointment. 

I  Itmvo  no  liostilitjr  to  this  institntioi] ;  I  am  ouly  statiuj^  my 
wvit  of  sjinpathy  with  it  ....  As  it  is  tho  prevailing  opiuion  and 
{eeliuj;  iu  our  reli^ous  community  that  it  is  an  indiapeoBable  part  of 
th«  pMtontl  offloo  to  admiuiatcr  this  ordinancB,  1  am  about  to  resign 
jrtrar  liands  the  office  n-hich  you  have  confided  to  me.' 
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Tfae  mental  anxiety  of  this  determination,  toother  with  (he 
■hoclc  of  his  wife'*  death,  injured  his  health.  Change  was 
recommended,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  1832,  he  sailed  for 
Europe.  So  far  as  his  visit  had  any  other  purpose  than  the 
recovery  «f  his  healtb,  he  cnine  lo  aludy  men  not  places,  to  ser 
Landor,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  rather  than  Home  or 
Oxford.  '  If  Goethe  had  been  still  living,  I  might  hare 
wandered  into  German y  also.'  Hut  his  conception  of  Goethe's 
teaching  did  not  satisfy  his  mind.  He  reproaeheil  him  with 
seeking  truth,  not  for  its  own  s.tke,  hut  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  truth  seeker;  he  fouod  in  him  an  artist  rather  than  a  mun, 
a  preacher  of  virtues  which  he  did  not  practise,  I'rom  Landor's 
sctiolui'ly  elegance  he  had  learned  the  graces  of  composition  ; 
he  bad  caaght  glimpses  of  truth  from  Wordsworth's  love  of 
N'atare,  Platonisms  and  ideal  mysticism,  from  Coleridge's 
insistence  upon  reason  at  the  orgAn  of  absolute  ideas,  from 
Carlyle's  splendid  rhetoric.  These  were  the  men  who,  with 
Sweilenburg  and  the  Quuker  writers,  had  in  ditfercnt  ways  led 
him  lo  d«iacb  religion  Irom  its  forms,  to  rest  faith  on  intui- 
tion raiher  than  on  any  historical  basis.  At  Florence  he  dined 
with  Lnndor,  and  found  liim  '  noble  and  conrteous,  living  in  a 
cloud  of  pictures  at  his  Villa  Gheranlesea.'  At  Higbgntc  he 
bad  a  most  characteristic  interview  with  Coleridge,  *  a  short, 
thick,  old  man,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  and  fme  clear  com- 
plexion.' The  description  of  the  omversation  which  followed 
is  very  huu)orous.  I'"i>r  Coleridge  Kmerson  had  some  contempt 
as  well  as  much  respect,  because  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  ideas  of  the  Anglicnu  (Jhurch  with  nhsoltile  ide-as.  But  it 
is  difbcult  to  see  upon  what  principle  Kmcrson  determined  thp 
tralh  of  bis  own  rejection  of  all  consistency  and  the  falsity  o( 
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Coimdfff'K  iittHlctrtunl  cravinir  fur  unity.  At  Rviliiliiinuntne 
pa!(l  a  rUit  l»  ^Vanlswiirih,  n.  |ilain,  eldrrlj',  '  wbite-baireJ  niaa, 
not  propimauiiiig:,  and  disfittuied  by  greco  gojfgleB.'  From 
Duturrio  he  drove  to  Craigcnputtork,  and  '  I'-iuod  (be  looely 
bou!>«  and  desolate  heathery  hills,  where  the  lonely-  scholar 
noumbcd  his  mighty  heart.'  '  It  was,'  says  Kmenan,  '  a  white 
day  in  my  yenr* ; '  on  tlic  othe.r  hand,  C'arlyle  was  toucIxKl  nnd 
flattered  \>y  tlie  visit*  of  '  this  lonely  wayfarinic  man.'  The  two 
bir4:nme  fust  friends;  tbeir  leading  ideas  were  diuoietrically 
oppusird  ;  but  the  friendship,  thus  romantically  begun,  cootiau 
throughout  their  livei. 

In  11IS83  Emerson  retoroed  to  America.     lie  did  not  at  oa< 
give  Dp   preaching;  but  the   platfonn  and    the    lecture    room 
bceamc  more  and  more  his  pulpit  and  his  church.     The  subjects 
of  his  first  two  lertures  were 'Water'  and   'the  Kelatious  of 
Man  to  the  ((lobe,'  strange  topies  for  a   roan  whose  s<-ienttfie 
readin)^,  though  extensive,  was  desultory.     )'et  the  attraction  of 
the  subjects   is  obvious   to   the    Emersonian.     '  It   is    in   my 
judgment,'  he  himself  wrote,    'the  greatest  office   of  natural 
ecience  to  explain  man  to  himiclf.     The  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  of  all  the  laws  oi  nature,  will  give  man  his  true  place  in 
tbe  system  <>(  Iwing.'      The  next  two  subjects  are  also  eini* 
nently  chaiaclerislic — 'Mirbael  Angelo,'  the  universal  eitixcn, 
the  iVieiid  and  brother  of  all  who  acknowledged  the  beauty  that 
beams  through  universal  nature,  and  *  .Milton,' like  himself,  a 
rcbo)  against  dogmatic  belief,  austerely  great,  inspired  with  the 
Huue  passion   for  moral    perfection.     In    1835    he   mairied  a 
•ecoud  time,  and  settled  at  Concord,  where — 

^  'Once  the  eiubattlcil  farmer  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  tieard  round  tlio  world.' 

Here  lie  enjoyM  seclusion  an<)  society  ;  he  oould  haunt  ilit 
solitudes  of  Nature,  and  yet  count  among  bis  fricmis  the  Intel' 
lectual  leaders  of  the  d.iy.  From  Ci>n<'ord  lie  emerged  to  leclttw 
throughout  America,  and  gathered  audienoi-s  not  only  omoo^ 
the  cultuied  citizens  of  the  East,  hut  among  the  rough  pionen* 
of  civilisation  in  the  eiclreme  West.  lie  was,  in  lad,  thr 
creator  of  the  'Lyceum'  system.  In  It^^G  he  published  st 
lloston  a  little  volume  of  less  than  lUO  pAgea  called  'Naton' 
'I'be  quotation  from  i'lotinus,  which  is  prchicd  as  a  mollis 
indicates  the  chamcter  of  his  recent  reading,  and  prepares  n) 
for  the  tone  of  the  Essay.  '  Nature  '  is  a  vivid,  richly-<:oloiind 
rhapsody,  a  passional*-  hymn  of  delight  in  the  beauty  of  ll>'^ 
outer  world,  and  at  the  same  time  a  nioit  eloquent  statemealo' 
ideal  pantheism.     It  is  the  longest  of  his  Essays,  and  the  oof 
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which  most  nearly  npproaclicd  to  n  regular  Ircilisc.  But  it  wax 
(iv<;lvc  yrars  bcfart:  n  fmt  cflitioa  of  1200  copir^  had  beca  sold. 
lILflc  tuccen  ai  a  lecturer  wiut  mure  rapid  ;  and  it  is  rtom  the 
ilcllver^'  of  twu  oratiutis  in  1837  und  183t$  that  we  must  dat« 
his  eiiraordinarv  iuduenc«  over  his  fellow-countrymen.  '  The 
Axutricaa  Scholnr"  was  delivered  before  the  I*hi-Beta-Kappa 
So«;iety  ;  the  Address  upon  religion  ivaa  t;iren  to  the  Divinity 
students  of  Camliridge.  Hcnceforvrard  bis  house  at  Coucurit 
b^!<ame  «n  American  .Mceca.  Hawthorne,  sauntering  by  tlie 
iadilcnt  Au«beth,  saw  the  pilgrims  fl.xdiing  to  it. 

*■  Young  viainnaHeo.  to  whom  just  as  muoh  of  iiisight  hod  been 
itn|»tt«d  •>■  to  onkfl  life  a  labyriuth  ronui]  IbLm,  oomiug  to  suok  Ibr 
cl.<u  that  should  goido  th«m  out  of  tlioir  s«lf-iDVulved  bbwillurment ; 
gr<^-kMded  tbeorista,  wboee  »yat«tu,  at  first  air,  had  finally  im- 
pWannod  tbem  in  an  iron  framewor':,  IraTGliing  psdofnlly  lo  hit  door, 
not  to  ask   dolireianco,  but  to   inrite   tho  Uco    Spirit    into   tluir 

Ia  '  Nature,'  in  bis  two  Addresses,  and  in  many  of  hit  lectures, 

FCuenon  had  taken   bis  stand   with  the  idealists    af;ainsl    the 

■naierialists,  with  the  PUtonists  against  the  Aristotelian.     But 

he  Was  a  (ol  lower  rather  of  Flolinus  tlian  of  I'lato.      He  advD- 

'^led  with  all  hi*  force  and  elot|Ueiice  that  u  f/rivrt   philosophy 

^liicfa  makes  man  the  meouurc  and  the  sum  of  all  thing*.     He 

"uiittcd  upon  that  intuitive  insight  into  spiritual  life,  which  is 

**  "nee  Uie  ehanoel  of  communieation  for  absolute  truths  and 

•  Kcolute   Truth   itself.      This   belief   in    intuition    is   the  one 

'hcury  by  which  he  is  completely  dominated.     He  held  tiiat  all 

**>•  pwta,  particles,  and  varieties  of  Nature  and  of  man  an'  one ; 

''^Vfc  the  laws  of  the  unirerse  are  (he  same,  both  iu  uattut:  and 

'^'^rsls ;  that  duly  and  dicmistry  correspond,  as  face  to  face  in  a 

•••UTmr;  that  man  does  by  knowledge  what  stones  do  by  slruc- 

***** ;    that  wntimenl   and  will    work  in  nature  as  irresistible 

**Ws.     He  starts  from  what  is  probsbly  a  philosophical  error; 

p^  advances    by  means  of  a  play  '>n  the  wonl   law,  as  though 

^'•Tiof  mathematics,  of  Nature,  and  of  morality,  were  in  jiari 

***f*tini ;  and  reaches  a  result  which  is  deplorable  in  itself,  and 

**'Utiiigly  illustr*tes  the  danger   which  metaphysical  enquiry 

P^Mauies  for  illngicjil  miad*.     To  him  it  appnued  that  Nature 

^nm  the  unc(ia*<:iou*  expression,  man  the  conscious  development 

^1     the   Universal   Spirit;  and  that  man  is  its  channel  of  com- 

'ntiiuc3iit>ii.  Slid  Nature  its  dumb  manifestatioo.     He  regarded 

tliis  Universal    Spirit,   this    Over-ioul   as    subject  and  object, 

tuings   seen    smd  acts   of  seizing,  *|KCtacle    and    seer;    as  tho 

"vpreme  critic  of  the  past,  the  only  prophet  of  the  future ;  w 

^^  Osence  of  gcoitis,  of  virtue,  of  life,  of  beauty,  of  goodness. 
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My  falling  back  npon  otir  inslincts  «c  can,  he  ai^rued, 
for  ounclvps  read  tiit^  horoscopp  of  tlic  ii<^s  that  arc  past; 
to  come.     Through  the  instinct*  God  still  sprak*,  and  hu ' 
t'cr  crotrd  to  speak  to  mnn.     Hi*  rvvrlnlion  i*  not  intolar, 
limited,  historirnl ;    it    is    iiiiiv«ianl,    incxbnutliblr,   pertnnii). 
1'he  Amcric';ui  of  to-ila^'  slnml*  in  th«  same  original   rcltitio 
to  God  as  the  Hebrew  of  aoliquity.     Each  man  iberefotviia 
law  to  himself,  for  God  is  in  him,  and  h<>  tna;,  br  abtulmr 
s<-lf- surrender  to  that  primary  wisdom  which  vit  call   in«liocI. 
become  not  onty  God-like,  but  God.     'The  simplest  peraon, 
who   in    his    inteprity    worships    God,   become*  God."     TboK 
who  most  perfectly  obey  the  Inws  and  conditions  of  their  bcug 
enjoy  the  greatest  measure  of  inspiration,  because  the  wall* 
the   seou>:i   are   overthrown,   and   God's   breath   moves   fn 
without  let  or  hindrance.     It  is  this  absolute  obedience 
higher  nature,  this  jierfect  harmony  of  being  that,  in  Emenoa'l 
view,  made  Jesus  Christ  the  most  inspired  of  seers  and  sages: 
but  His  inspiration  differs  in  degree  only,  and  not  in   mode  ot 
kin<l,  from  thai  rif  Moses,  Xnro.tstcr,  or  SocraUa. 

To  this  insecuri!  and  dninry  anchorage  Kmcrson  had  stntgglci. 
after  tearing  the  Second  Church  at  llostnn.  In  its  compleu 
form,  his  theory  was  the  fruit  of  much  meditation,  both  in  Kunipe^ 
and  among  the  woods  or  ponds  of  Concord,  and  of  eager  stuilj 
of  ancient  philosophers  and  their  t'ollowcrs.  Our  present  nurpow 
is  not  to  criticiiio  his  view  of  life,  but  to  show  bow  it  aided  tiilB 
to  acijuire  hi*  unnvalliKl  influence  over  bi*  fellow-countrvmen. 

Kmerson  was  not  studious  of  system,  but  hi*  Creed  i>  no  nicrt^ 
negation ;  it  ii  a  genuine  belief.     All  that  be  says  upon  tbafl 
subject  bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity.     He  is  aboTe  the  mcao*^ 
ncascs  of  literary  combat.     His  soul  is  in  his  gospel,  and  bf 
writes  as  if  the  fnle  of  empires  trembled  on  his  syllables,     lit 
does  not  preach  the  experience  of  another  ac<{uired  at  second- 
hand, and  vamped  up  with  Hlrrary  artifice*  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance  of  novelty.     Though    tt    may     bare    cost    his    pecuiisr 
temperament  comparatively  little  to  reach  this  vantage  grouad, 
he  tet  has  struggled,  and  has  himself  passed  through  an  ordeal- 
It  was  the  fM-rpelUiil  source  of  his  fresh  enlhusiasui  and  buoyant 
optimism,  for  if  all  regenerative  power  is  within  the  soul  itselt* 
ihi-n-  is  no  need  of  the  slow  processes  of  evolution.     The  traO*- 
fonnaliim  of  the  world  may  be  to-morrow,  nav,  even  at  this  rcry 
hour.     It  inspired    his  indestructible    faith  in    humanity,    b** 
infectious  confidence  in  the  future  of  America.    He  is  conTinc«<l 
that  the  moral  goTemmeni  of  the  world  is  divine,  and  that,  i" 
spite  of  all  obstructions,  man  still  pursues  an  onwani,  upsmro 
march.      Kver)-  human  being,  however  degraded,  was  an   t^'^ 
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priBoncd  »ou1  ■Inij'glinf;  to  be  fnw.  And  this  conviction  he  Iiai 
VKprrswril  with  cliarnrlcnstic  cxB^Tgcnilion  in  llic  sajing:,  *  Tbe 
<TaTriim  in  llic  sun  will  ttwn  n)nvrrt  iCsrlftn  grass  nnd  flowers; 
an<)  innn,  wht-nrver  tliou  sevtt  liiin,  wlit^thrr  on  gibbets  or 
in  bnxliel*,  is  on  hi*  way  lu  nil  itiiit  is  fiji^at  and  good.'  It 
I'oitereil  his  spirit  of  int«)lec(uitl  and  r«ligiims  ind«|iend(!nce. 
The '  moriil  sentiment '  is  in  his  opinion  the  basis  of  nil  religion, 
And  he  urges  the  world  to  return  to  that  foundnlion.  He  has  all 
a  <lrm<imit's  jenlousy  of  aoj'  exclusive  claim  lo  revclution,  and 
he  taught  his  roiintrymen  to  pay  no  false  complaisance  to 
rpigning  schools  or  the  wisdom  of  antiquity.  Let  r-nrli  scholar 
respect  himsc-lf,  stand  on  his  own  methods,  and  Accomplish  his 
own  work,  *  Our  day  is  come,  w«!  hnve  been  born  out  of  the 
eternal  silence;  and  now  will  we  live — live  for  ourselves^und 
not  :is  the  palt-bearers  of  a  funeral,  but  as  the  upholders  and 
creators  of  our  n^e.'  '  FraCer,'  said  Augustine,  '  noli  pulare  tc 
ipsaro  esse  luccm.'  No!  cries  Emerson,  strength  and  lif^ht  nro 
in  younwlv<^  *  We  too  must  write  liiblcs,'  His  throry  made 
him  a  democrat  and  a  champion  of  republican  institutions,  for 
his  doctrine  of  self-reliance  taught  him  to  believe  that  all  men 
were  capable  of  Eclf-f;overnmeot.  Holding  as  he  did  that 
America  had  her  own  individual  part  to  play  in  the  devehipment 
of  tlic  common  weal  of  nations,  he  was  both  nutional  and 
patriotic.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  cosmopnlitnn  and  catholic. 
Climate,  race,  colour  weighed  as  feathers  in  his  scales,  beside 
the  man  himself.  Believing  that  Absolute  Truth  exists  nowhere 
save  in  the  universal  mind  where  ull  things  aro  one,  be  was 
Catholic  in  his  acceptance  of  new  ideas,  in  the  stores  of  wisdom 
which  ho  accumulated  from  east  and  west,  from  Knglnnd, 
Germany,  and  (ireece.  He  was  also  untrnmmellcd  in  his 
freedom  ;  he  was  re<piired  to  found  no  school  of  philosophy,  to 
construct  no  system,  to  formulate  no  dogmatic  beliefs,  since  no 
thought  could  comprehend,  no  system  contuin,  no  religion 
express,  more  than  a  partial  version  of  truth.  Finally  it  fanned 
his  lore  of  Nature  into  a  steady  llame  of  rnptuous  passion. 
Musing  on  the  resemblances  between  man  and  the  outer  world, 
reading  in  Nature's  marvels  analogies  with  his  own  higher  self, 
studying  in  her  laws  the  moral  laws  of  humanity,  he  bathes  his 
eyes  in  her  light,  rxults  in  her  triumphs,  strains  his  ear  to  catch 
the  music  of  her  harmonies  ;  he  loses  himself  in  ber  woods  and 
■imong  her  mountains  that  he  m:iy  there  discover  the  union 
between  himself  and  her.  And  Nature  rewards  his  enthusiasm 
by  furnishing  his  most  bcnutiful  illustrations,  suggesting  bis 
subtlest  imaginations,  inspiring  him  with  pi>etic  insight,  and, 
cluping  him  to  her  brrAst,  warms  into  life  his  frosty  intellect. 
VoL  166.— JVo.  331.  L  Emerson's 
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Emerson's  creed  i<  iliHiruIt  to  formulate,  Ikcsusc  it  was  Int^ 
iDtrnilcd  to  lie  tTStr-mntic.  H<t  <;litimrs)  lo  he  >  «e«r,  not  an 
arcliilrrl.  Hr  biinielf  wnnu  u«  not  to  *>et  ibe  least  Talue  ud 
what  I  do,  or  tbc  leut  discredit  to  tvliat  1  do  not,  as  if  I  petv 
Kiided  lo  settle  au^tltiog  tnie  or  false.  I  uoiettle  all  thiotri. 
\o  facia  aie  to  me  sacied  ;  uone  are  profane  ;  I  simply  experi- 
ment, an  endless  seeker,  with  no  pnst  at  my  Iwkrk.  Bat  \3u 
points  on  which  we  hnrc  dwelt  run  like  threndu  of  fire  tlirou^b 
ibr  web  of  bis  Io»wel_T-wo»en  philotopbj.  lUs  teaching  wm 
superficially  anlngonistic  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  but  csmr- 
tiitlij,  in  many  resjtects,  it  escactly  met  ibe  requirements  <if  * 
youn^  nation,  dwarfed  by  (be  roi^ty  literature  of  the  pMi. 
fearful  of  its  own  judgmenl,  maikinj;  its  seeplicism  uadn 
adherence  lo  forms,  fettered  by  a  mechanical  theolof^y,  semi* 
tinnni  metaphysics,  and  utilitarian  ethic«.  Kmcraoa  saw  ihu 
men  move  in  masses,  in  crowds,  in  herds;  ihcy  tlitnic  simI 
observe  by  imitine ;  cheir  orbit  of  thoughts  it  deliDed  ni 
ciicumseribed  within  a  cinele.  He  scorned  the  idea  that  ikc 
field  of  tboug;ht  was  already  foreclosed,  or  that  his  contcmpiniiei 
were  born  the  slaves  of  alien  upioioD  or  of  foreign  eiutoui.  Ilr 
strove  to  animate  iheir  moral  courage,  to  induce  ihem  to  think 
for  tbcmsejvcs,  ami  to  use  the  achievements  of  past  ages,  not 
fetters  to  freedom,  but  as  instrumenls  of  fuller  activity, 
bopnl  that  if  once  he  could  break  down  the  despotism  of  modi 
di^nias,  Mrlioois-  •  if  he  eould  but  create  the  spirit  of  sclf-relr 
— be  would  set  the  New  World  spinning  on  the  path  of  progies^  — 

The  key  note  which  tie  struck  was  taken  up  with  enthusiaim — 
The  public  mind  bad  been  long  prepared  for  the  reception  *■ 
the  intuitional  philosophy.     Men  were  accepted  as  prophets  iv* 
the  \*?w  ^^'orld.  w  hile  EnglamI  was  doubllul  of  iheir  credenliai  ^* 
as  thinkers.     Coleridge  was,  as  be  said  himself,  a  Zttzi.  phik^-^ 
oopber  in  America,  though  be  was  only  a  poor  poet  in  Engiix'  Z 
America  discovernl   the   powers  of  Carlyle,  while  he  was  sliK     ' 
without  honour  in  his  own  country.      Emerson  in    1834  wmc--^ 
a  preface  to  an  American  edition  uf  '  Sarlor  Kesartus,'  whie^f 
was  sold   before  the    various  portions  of  the  work   bad    brr  '^^ 
gathered  by  any   English   publisher  from   the  scaltered  pagi^  ^ 
uf '  Frascr's  .Magazine.'      The  romantic  sido  of  the  movemM^  ^ 
is  localty  repretented   in   TrnRsccndcntaliem.     Dickens,  wlie  *^ 
in  Boston,  was  given   to  an<Iersinnd    that  '  whatever  was  uoir*  " 
telligible  would  certainly  l>e  tran*«^eudental ;'  but  be  recagnU4^ 
iu   those  who  belonged  to  this  new  sect   'a  hearty  disgwt  ^^^ 
Cant,' nnd  adds,  significantly  enough,  'if  1   were  a  Basloai"*"** 
I    would    be    a    Transcendenlalist.'       The    enthusiasts   of  t***" 
movemcRi   differed  on  ererj?   topic   except  oppoaiiion  to  '*'*' 
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old  school.  Siiinc!  mjcx-ttnl,  tome  ignnrMi,  all  pbilosopliv ; 
otht^TS  pliinted  ila-mselvt^s  on  th«ir  inslincta,  and  wn!tr^  for  the 
huge  world  10  come  roiiiiil  tliem.  So  div(r^M^  wcnrtlii-iropinions 
that  tln^y  were  irooicallj'  callitl  '  ibe  Hnnht-iliood  of  thr  Like- 
minded.'  *  Tliere  was,"  aava  Emenuii, '  uo  concert.  I'l-rhnpj  they 
only  agT«-ed  in  harinf;  I'allcn  upon  CoI«rulg«  and  Wordsirurth, 
Goclbe,  ihon  on  Csrljlr,  witb  pleasure  and  Brmpalhy,' 
Some  of  lh«  Toutbrul  vngarin  of  those  who  pursued  the  'l'ni<- 
■nd  the  Heauiiful,  who  sni<I,  wh<rn  snow  foil,  '  I  snow,'  or,  in  a 
showrr,  '  I  mio,"  wi-n-  foolish  rnough.  Tliry  may  be  Iirft  to  tbc 
keen  li»»b  of  L*>iip11,  Han'thornc,  and  Holme*.  l.owrH'j  «rrero 
judgment  on  .\tnr);ar(.-t  l''ulli*r  has  betn  often  quotMl  from  thr- 
'  Fable  for  Critics.'  Xathnniel  >lawtliorne  laughs  Keatly  at 
the  absurdities  of  the  moreinent  in  his  '  Celettial  Railroad,'  in 
which  Giant  Transrcndcntalism,  a  hu)^  amorphous  monster. 
CMALini;  aa  unintelligible  lanpiag«,  displaces  Giant  Pope  and 
Giant  Despair.  Their  excesses  itnd  rxtravognnces  provoked 
tbo  caintic  >ntir«r  of  Ulirer  Wendell  Holmes  : — 

I*  With  mieoulh  wordti  they  tire  tliotr  tender  lungfi, 
Tho  aame  bald  phraeoa  on  th-sir  hnudrod  torgncfl  ; 
"  Erer,"  th«  "  Agto  "  in  tbcir  page  appear : 
"  Alway  "  thci  bcdUmito  {»  called  a  "SaBr";       . 
On  omrj  leaf  tbo  "  earnest  "  noge  may  scan, 
FortMitoua  boro  I  thoir  "  many-sided  "  mao, 
A  weak  tiolcclin,  gn>ping,  vagoo,  and  dim, 
Wbo«c  C¥wy  atigk-  ik  a  lialf-otai-K^il  whim, 
Blind  as  a  mntv,  and  euriiios  as  a  lynx, 
Wb<>  ridi-K  a  koetlo  which  hu  (UiIIh  a  "Sphinx"; 
Anil,  ()b !  what  qucsttoii.i.  asked  iu  club-foot  rhyntOr 
Of  Eiirlh  the  luiigaL-le:^,  and  thu  dvaf-mub)  Timb  1 
Hoe  babbling  iuiight  kIlouIh  in  Nature's  «ais 
Hie  last  nontmdruiu  on  i)il>  orl>M  and  Bpberes ; 
Thue  8clf-In(n«>cti<)ii  sueks  its  littlo  thumb, 
Willi  "  Whence  am  Iv"  botI  "  Wherefore  did  I  come?" 
Delniled  IniJuitHl  will  iJiey  ever  know 
_  SoBoa  duubta  muat  darken  u'cr  this  world  below, 
■  Tlioagfa  all  the  Platoa  of  tli«  nursery  trail 
~  Their  "  cloods  of  glory  "  at  the  go-vart'a  tail  ? ' 
Fbe  two  most  salient  featurrs  in  the  Transcendental  more* 
iiiirnt,  the  fouTKlation  of  the  '  Dial '  and  the    organixatiun  of 
Rrook   Farm,  are  too  cloH-ly   connected  with   (Emerson  to  be 
left  unnotired. 

The  'Dial'  was,  in  one  sense,  the  sTiort-Uvcd  perioiHcal  of  a 

liternTy  group  in    Boston,  for  the  local  transcenuentnlism    was 

little  more  than  this.     Carlylc  romplnined  of  the  Magazine  as 

practical,    withoot    ancborago    in    thia     present    universe. 

ti  2  Lmerson 
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Emrnon  Tvpli<^s  iliiit  it  nss  so,  Wcaaso  'all  bri|^)it  \y.>yt  nHi^| 
girls  in  New  ICnglikiic],  ([uit<'  igiiDrntit  of  r-nch  otlii-r,  take  ibt'V 
w(>rl<l   so.'      Tliis    answer    indJcaKis    tbo    reni    interttt    of  tht 
'Dial.*     It    WAS    not    merely'    the    urgan  of   a  coterie,  but  th« 
rGpresentntivo  of  &  frosli,  iudigenous,  and  tborau);blr  Amcric«a 
muvcmcnt.       Tli rough    all     thi;    vapours    of    idcfttiBin    sbiiMv 
bri);htlj'  enough,  fnith  in  idcaf,  belief  in  objects  blgbcr  than 
tbosc  of  sense,   strenuous  nsseition    of  the  primriple,  thnt  tbe 
forms  of  one  n^^  nn-  iiinilequale  to  express  tbe  n-niiti  of  another, 
tlic  conriction  that  coniuiLTeial    prospcritj' is   not   the  unlj,  (n 
the    highest,     beatitude    of    man,       I1ie    prospectus  of   tbr 
Ma|;ai!iDe  was  issued  in  May,  ItjlO.     It  was  continued  quaiterlj 
down  to  April,  1S44.     For  tbe  first  two  years  it  was  edited  )» 
Margaret  tuller,  and  after  April,  lt^42,  by  Emerson.     The  fine 
volume  contains,  amongother  articles,  a  mystical  novel  entill«d. 
'  Krnest  the  Seeker ' ;  the  '  Orphic  Sayings'  of  Atcotl.and  '  (ilini- 
merings,'  by  tome  other  seer;  essays  nn  *  Ideals  in  e\ery-ixj 
Life,'  'The  Act  of  Life,'  'The  Divine  Presence  in  Nature  and 
in  tbe  Soul,'  '  The  Religion  of  Beauty ' ;  original  poetry  on  s»<b 
subjects    as     '  The    Sphinx,'     '  Tbe    Ideal,'    '  Tbe    True   in 
Dreams';  reviews   of  Jouffroy't    'Introduction  to    Ktbici,'  of 
Mcnzcl's  <>ermnn  Literature,  with  a  special  artirle  on  his  vi«« 
of  Goethe,  and  of  Drownson's  writings,  with  pnrtirular  irferend' 
to  his    religious   novel,    '('hnrles    Klwood,    or    the  Convennl 
Infidel.'      This  epitome  ulTonls  a  fair  sain|>le   of   tbe  );eDenl 
spirit  and   miicellaaeoua    character  of  the  contents.       It  is  S     ' 
ranlheon,  where  its  worshippers  meet  to  read  Hindu  mjtluilogv 
and  Chinese    Kthic-s,  or   sing  hymns  to   ('onfucius,  Zoroaal't. 
Socrates,  (loellie,    Kant,    l-'ichle,  and    Schi-lliiig.      It    coutaim 
much  panegyrical,  if  not    rhaptodiail,  criticism,   tbe   tone  i'( 
which  is  admirably  caught  by  Lowell    in   the   Biglow  Papets, 
where   Parson   Wilbur    provides,  among    his    press    notices,  s 
review  taken  from  the  '  World-Harmonic-.'Eolian- Attachment' 
The  fantastic  spirit  of  German  romance  breathes  through  mwsj 
of  the   pages,  and  the   most  solid   sense   is  to  he  found  in  the 
vigorous    articU-»  of    Thewlore  Parker.      Kmi-ison   contributed 
largely  to  the  *  Dial ';  some  of  bis  best  known  jioetry  is  to  be 
found  in  its  columns.  But  bis  letter  to  Carlylc  seems  to  iodiole 
the  paternal   attitude  which  he  assumed   towards   the  '  btigbl 
Ijoys  and  girls'  who  filled  its  pages,  and  he  habitually  spoke  of 
it  as  'Margaret  Fuller's'  magazine.      Vet   even     the  shallo* 
afl'eclation  of  its  Orientalism  and  the  vague  obscurity  of  itt 
mystic  atpiralloog,  mere  not  without  use  as  a  protest  against  llMfl 
tyranny  of  muterinlism.  V 

The  mutiny  took  yet  wilder  shapes.    The  Brook  Farm  Exper- 
■  iiiMiit 
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the  (lominHncp  of  the  utilitarian  school,  an<]  llie 
MC  who  had  fnith  in  Bomcthing  bcvomi  exchan^s. 
Bat  the  pntscuion  of  ideas  tiantccndcd  the  vr««llti 
m.  It  wa(  an  nttcmpt  tn  rr^oncilc  labour,  capital, 
Mrtly  ba»cd  on  FouTirrixm,  hut  still  more  on  iho 
|]s«  tu  univennl  reform.  In  18(2,  '  arcn  ^^(^ 
laote,'  a  number  of  educated  persons  left  the  'world 
and  reoonttruclM  'ibe  social  oider  from  new 
,  Drook  Farm.  George  Ripley  was  the  fouoder 
ion.  It  failed  financially  snd  socially.  Ilatr- 
ndcd  from  it  one  of  his  tinclj-woven  idealised 
Fin  hi«  note-book  has  reconlrd  hi*  own  expcriencp* 
>prt*nti(^.  \o  one  who  has  oner  read  will  evtrr 
tialion  into  the  art  of  milking,  and  his  prayer  to 
might  not  be  iilIolie<)  Miis  .Marfcurel  fuller's 
bcifer,  *  which  is  rery  fractious,  and  apt  to  kick 
_  uU'  Bui,  apart  from  the  literary  interest  of  ibe 
^ook  Farm  remains  a  striking  cpisodo  in  the 
Transwndrntnl  inoremcnt  in  Amrrica,  'Not  a 
the  mmmunity,'  wrote  Kmerton  in  1810, 'hul 
new  vommuntlr  in  his  wnlstoont  pm-kct.'  Vet 
1,  he  was  asked  to  join  the  ex[u-riment,  he  refused. 
Ifed  to  live  cleanly,'  but  he  was  ouly  ' gently  mad ' 
^as  keenly  alire  to  the  comic  aspect  of  this  para- 
.  and  shepherdesses,  which  he  describes  at  '  a 
c,  a  French  RcToIution  in  smnll,  an  Age  of  Kroson 
S.'  Klscwherc  he  says  that  ihtr  married  women 
it.  'The  common  schixd  was  well  enough,  but  to 
■Urserv  they  had  grave  objections.  I'-ggs  might 
Kovens,  but  the  hen  on  her  account  prefemed  the 
kn  without  her  chickmi  is  but  half  a  hen.'  Con- 
Bure  was  put  Upon  Emerson  to  join  the  Associa- 
■tinted  that  his  abitontion  might  ruin  the  eipcri- 
lelter  of  refusal  brings  out  clearly  the  shrewd 
il  sense  of  the  Transcendental  philosopher:  - 
iRDj  rs«pcct«  plueod  ns  I  wish  to  bo  ....  I  catiDOt 
Don  <w  my  neighbours  of  my  >l<init:Htic  grieranoes, 
Dth  and  conformity-  It  iic<iini«  to  mo  a  oireuitons  and 
Kilioving  mywlf  to  put  upon  your  eumm unity  Ihfl 

I  ought  to  take  upon  mytolf. 

an  of  hircil  twrvice  ia  to  mo  vury  iliiiagrooablo.     I 

uno  fitop  nearer  nuturu  thau  tliia  USB^  pennils. 

not  tmW  my  huiuiv  uud  ruinov«  my  family  to  Nevtou 

Kti  tlio  exporimuit  of  labour  and  self-help.      I  am 

of  trying  Mimu  domeetic  and  Bociftl  exportmcuts 

nothing.' 
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Strcsf  lias  htea  Uid  upon  lite  *  Dial  '  aad  Ilmok  I^anit  for  Xvo 
reason*.     In  tbem  is  couccntraUd  the  scanty  itHmnee  of  Enm- 
aon'*  career,  and  they  afford  the  opponuuity  to  insist  vpoo  bit 
real  Attitude  ton  ard*  a  local  phase  of  the  Transcendental  morr- 
ment,  with  which  his  nnmc  is  often  exclusively  and  ptrjudicinllT 
aiMOctaled,     The  ;rstlirti<:   mysticism  of  the  '  Dial,'  (he  whiin- 
sical  vagary  of  Br<K>k  I'nrtn,  wrrc  signs  of  n  grncrnl  fermenla' 
tion.     Nlwinerism,  chiniiunncy,  spirituAlism,  phrrnology,  ani- 
mal ningnetism,  Marat  democrats,  furnislic-d  ingredients  for  tiie 
babbling  cauldron.     Alcott's  'potato  gospel,'  or  tlw!  'Second 
Advent,'  were  only  signs  of  a  general    niovemeni  «rUicb  icani 
it*  noblest  embodiment  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.      In  l!^-I 
a  convention  for  unireria!    reform   was  assembled   at  ChardoB 
Street,  Boston,  a  motley  group,  to  quote  Emerson's  own  ItA 
of 'madmen,  madwomen,  men  with   beards,  Dunkers,   Mi^ie- 
tonians,  ComC'Outt-rs,  (tronnen.  Agrarians,  Seventb>dny  BapUits. 
Quakers,  Ahol!ltonist*,Calv!nists,  Unitarians,  and  Philosoplien. 
Tilt!  value  of  a  uutn  like  Emerson  was  at  such  a  crisis  incii* 
culable.     A  recogni^red  leader  in  the  movement,  he  encoura;^. 
while  he  disciplined,  its  enthusiasm-     He  preached  his  pMf' 
everywlieie  that  it  is  more  true  nnd  noble  to  live  than  to  think: 
he  discountenanced  the  withdrawal  from   public  and  domnlif^ 
duties  ;  he  protested  against  a  life  of  mere  abstraction.     To  tlir 
young  Americans,  who,  Mlueaied  above  tlie  work  of  their  tiniu, 
and   keenly  critical  of  their  turroundingc,  flncked  to    Europe 
to   find  nn  oliji^ct    in    life,    he  aildressi-d    himself  witli  eoilKit 
eIo(|uenc^e.     He  puiiili-<I  out  the  folly  uf  a,  youth  of  noble  aimt 
finding  no  held   fur  his  energies,  '  while  the  colossal  wron^ef 
the  Indian,  of  the  negro,  of  the  emigrant,  remain  unmitigated, 
and  the  religious,  civil,  and  judicial  forms  of  the  country  W 
confessedly  eflctc  and  offensive.'     His  example  was  tbe  WM* 
counterpart    of  his    precepts.     A    daring  idealist    and  a  wd' 
shipper  of  solitary  Nature,  he  failed  in  none  of  hts  relation*  s* 
a  son,  a  huxbiind,  a  father,  n  frirnil,  a  neighlxiur,  and  a  citintt. 
There  is  little  to  record  in  the  remainder  of  Kmerson's  caiwr- 
In  1838  he  was  living  at   ('oncord  u|kon  an  income  of  aboa' 
500^    a  year.     The    inmates    of   his   home  were   his    mother, 
*  whitest,  mildest,  most  conservative  of  old  ladies,  whose  t/ti 
exception  to  her  universal  preference  for  old  things  is  her  »W! 
his    wifo    Lidian,    *  an    incarnation    of  Christianity ;'    his 
Waldo,  'h  piece  of  lore  and  sunshine,  well  worth  my  wat 
^m  morning  to  night.*     In  1841  bis  boy  died. 

'Tod  can  uevor  Kympathiio  wilb  nu:,' ho  wrote  lo  Ckriylc;  'fV* 
em  nerer  know  how  much  of  mo  xiivh  a  yoang  cliitd  can  tsku  a*tf- 
A  fnr  wediB  ago  I  uocounttHl  mysolf  a  vary  rwb  iHUi,  and  do*  tl'' 
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lorest  of  all.  \?Ii«t  irrmilil  it  BTail  to  toll  yon  uiecdotra  of  ft  sweet 
AUd  wouderful  Itoy,  sucli  t*  vo  ku'IcIimi  and  HuUca  ootmIvcs  mtfa  *1 
liume  evei;  mumiDg  uid  otuiuk];  ?  ' 

Hit  |^«f  prove*  that  cltptlu  of  teaderaess  were  hidden  under 
a  p«xsionlns  exirrior.  Nearly  the  last  roDnectcd  words  wkicli 
l-^inenoii  ipiiko  on  liii  own  de«th-bed,  fortj-one  yean  Later,  were, 
-  Uli,  that  iMrnatiful  U>y  \ ' 

The  dentil  nf  btx  Dim  i«  nlinott  the  only  intrmiplion  to  the 
wTcoity  of  bi*  unuvi-ntful  life.  HU  fame  ns  n  ti-Acli<T  grrw 
tbTOitf;ti  his  tectun-i  und  es«av«  till  it  croK*c<l  the  Atlnotio.  In 
1847  he  was  invited  to  read  a  aerie*  of  Wture*  iM-fore  the 
Mrchnnics'  Institutes  of  the  Nortbera  and  Midland  Counties. 
He  acrypted  the  invitation,  and  collected  the  results  of  his 
keen-sigtit(Nl  nlwcrvatiun  in  the  volume  of  '  English  Traita.' 
^linjtlcd  with  some  giMNl-humnurcd  criticism,  maiTed  by  hta 
habitual  tendency  to  lon*e  gcrnrraliy.ntion  and  exaggeration,  is 
a  ^oerous  iippreriulinn  of  the  national  clinr:irtrr.  Some  of 
tile  points,  on  which  he  dwelt  with  most  emphasis  in  lift?,  can 
be  traced  with  diliicully  in  1&88.  He  pruKS  the  l^nglislinian'* 
love-of  plain  dealing,  his  faith  in  a  hand-to-hand  trial  of  slren^h 
without  trick  or  Btiataf;en],  his  realitlic  application  of  lo^ic, 
belief  in  the  eiistence  of  two  sides  ti)  every  qucMion,  his 
lutiun  to  see  fair  plav,  his  dixlike  to  rapouring  and  senli- 
inentidism.  In  Kniimon's  pag<:s  it  was  not  only  profitable,  but 
plctuant,  to  '  se«  ourselves  as  others  see  us.'  If  that  keen-sighted 
<ih«enrer  visited  I'^ngland  to-duy,  what  would  be  hts  impression 
of  our  shoddy  manufactures,  our  indecision,  irresolution,  and 
sentimental  ism,  our  cvoical  disavowal  of  fair  play  in  politics  or 
itxde,  ourdeti);ht  in  fine  phrases  and  rapid  verbiage,  our  worship 
of  the  art  of  words  for  its  own  take,  our  incapacity  to  apply 
logic  aa  a  means  to  a  prnrtical  end?  Kmcrson  lived  to  risit 
Kngland  a  ihinl  time,  but  the  remaining  circumstancrs  of 
his  life  present  little  important  matter  and  may  be  mpidlr 
dismissc<l. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  IMS  Kmerson  resumed  kts 
leeture-i  nod  literurv  work.  He  had  never  identified  himself 
with  narrow  party  questions;  but  the  national  crisis,  which  led 
up  to  the  Civil  War,  forced  him  more  frequently  on  to  the  plat- 
form, ile  had  l>ecn  a  consistent  champion  of  ni-gro  einanei- 
pation,  though  his  own  suggestions  f<jr  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  were  impracticably  optimistic  He  proposed  to  buy 
the  slaves  from  the  planters,  and  he  (ispected  tliat  two  thousand 
millions  would  be  cnlhusiaslti^ally  contributed  for  the  purpose, 
Botli  in  prase  ami  verse  he  was  an  enthusiast  for  practical  and 
ideal    liberty.     Nor  was  his  patriotism  less  fervent  than  his 

philanthroi[iy. 
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5hilanthro[>y,  bikI  bi*  idealism.  It  wfts  Ivtni-nnn  vho  »t)<l  iknl 
ohn  IStnwn  of  Hnrprr's  Ferry  had  r(in«err.iU-<l  llic  sallonv 
.inrl  wild  ilclivrriHl  the  fini-it  rulogv  'in  the  d«N»lh  uf  Liocola. 
Whenever  he  de«ceii<i(Hl  hum  his  inlcllei-tual  throne  to  tpeat 
on  grave  national  tMU»,  his  advice  was  weighty,  anil  his  uttei- 
ances  exfiresseO  in  fewest  words  the  aptcel  truths.  Mis  (Mifay 
sayings  [>.iMcd  from  moulb  to  niouth  and  could  not  be  pot  sudr. 
His  inf1u4-nci^  widrnpil  as  men  learnrd  to  ralur,  nnt  only  tlu- 
briliianry  of  his  intellect,  hot  the  balance  of  hi«  judgment.  lo 
1872,  his  house,  whieh  tic  hail  on'iipinl  tor  tlitttv-six  yean, 
was  burnt  down.  It  was  rebuilt  by  his  feilow-townsmeu  duiin;; 
bis  third  absence  in  ICngland  ;  but  hi*  ncrve«  never  recovMnl 
the  shock.  The  following  year  he  was  nominated  for  the  haii 
Rectorship  of  Glasgow  University,  and  polled  AOO  rotes  agaimi 
the  700  recorded  for  Lord  Beaconsdeld. 

Towaids  the  close  of  his  life  his  mind  and  memory  bt^an  l» 
fail.  When  ,^Ir.  Monrnre  Connny  met  him  nl  Ldngfcllu*'! 
funeral,  his  mind  was  almost  n  vrn-ck.  Twice  he  mu:  from  bit 
seat,  looked  earnestly  at  the  poet's  familiar  features,  and  Gnalh 
said  lo  a  friend  at  his  side,  '  Tliut  gentleman  was  a  sweet  beaai- 
tiful  soul,  but  I  have  entirely  foi^tten  bis  name.'  A  few 
weeks  later,  on  the  2Tth  of  April,  li^lii,  Emerson  died. 

Kmcrson'a  undoubte^l  influence  in  8Ug);esting  thought  aail 
inspiring  nnble  ideals  of  life  has  been  a)rca<ly  ronsidend. 
This  power  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  his  highest  title  to  fame. 
But  it  remains  also  to  consider  Emerson's  more  permanent 
claims  lo  inimurtality  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  writer^ 
Specialists  will  probably  dispute  his  title  in  each  respecttM 
field.  But,  in  our  opinion,  he  cannot  be  excluded  from  an] 
one  of  the  three  categories. 

In  a  necpnl  number  of  this  '  Review,'*  we  indicated  our  view 
of  ICmemm's  rank  among  the  poets  of  his  country  and  of  the 
century.     We  hare  little  to  add  to  that  criticism,  lo  which  the 
reader  is  referred.     It  would  be  a  thankless  task  to  dwell  nn  the 
obvious  faults  of  a  verse  writer,  whose  poetical  insight  and  rit 
Migce*tirBiiew  are  patent  and  undeniable.     His  jioetry  is  of  tl 
brad  ntber  than  of  the  heart  ;  ideas  not  actual  life,  man  not  meo^ 
are  his  province.    He  has  no  studies  of  character,  and  never  writes 
of  events.      His  sympathies  arc  high  and  narrow,  rather  than 
broad   and  deep.      On  the  other  hand   his  peculiar  gifts  arc 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  sentiment  of  nature,  perception  o^h 
spiritual   analogies   and   eorrespundenctes,   subtlety  of  tnaighlfl 
into  the  problems  of  human  destiny.     But  be  remains,  in  one 
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opinion,  nttti«r  pneltcnl  llinn  a  port.  As  lip  ptiilcMophixrd  likr 
*  poci,  ia  he  wrote  \entt  like  a  pliilnioplirr.  Hi*  portry,  in 
laci,  coDsisis  eittii-T  iil*  ilfiicriptiun,  ur  i>l'  tpi^culation.  In  tbis 
latlrr  liclil  it  U  ihi^  clislillatiou  uf  Uis  pruie  pbiti>*»pb_v.  Tb<^ 
ftKir  lino*  from  his  *  VoluntariP* '  brealb«  tbe  very  eatence  of  hi» 
teaching  both  in  prow  nod  verse  :- — 

^^  *  So  nigh  is  Ktundour  to  axa  AxM, 

^K  So  neu-  is  <ji>J  t-.i  inan, 

^^^^  IVfaeu  Haly  ubis])tini  low.  Than  uual, 

^^^K  Thfi  youth  nplies,  lean.' 

'I"toe  poetical  specinlist  (icnics  Emerson's  claim  to  be  a  poet, 
and  the  philosopjiieal  fpccinlifl  equally  disputes  his  title  of  a 
great  thinker.  If  continuity  or  system  are  essential  to  tUuu;jl)t 
Emerson  cannot  pass  muMrr.  Hi*  philosophy  marks,  but  doca 
not  make,  an  epoch.  No  one  wa»  more  keenly  alirc  to  his 
inmnsef|uencc  than  himself.      In  his  Journal  he  wrote  :^ — 

'  If  Minerra  offered  mo  a  gift  and  an  option,  I  icould  aaj,  Qiv«  mo 
continuity-  I  am  tired  of  gcnps.  I  do  uot  wish  to  bu  a  literary  ur 
inlrUectnal  chiffonnifrr,  Airsy  with  tho  Jew's  rag-bag  of  onda  and 
tofts  of  brocadct,  velvet,  or  clotli-of-gold,  aud  lot  toe  spin  some  yarijs 
or  milc«  of  bolpfol  twine :  n  clow  to  lend  to  one  lungly  truth ;  a 
cord  to  bind  wliolcsoiiio  anil  btilfingiug  fnct«.' 

The  piisition  of  a  philosopher  has  been  c]aime<)  for  him  bv 
his  admirers,  but  it  is  one  which  Hmerson  never  claimed  for 
himself.  To  him  system  savoured  of  charlatanism.  He  is 
unl^  a  philosopher  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  the  words  mav 
be  used  of  Montaigne.  He  was  in  fact  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  philosophical  spirit,  but  he  abjured  system  because  it 
□arrowed  sympathies,  nod  he  admired  Plato  brcaueehis  balanced 
soul  could  sec  the  diffenrnt  sides  of  everv  question.  His  own 
thought  is  in  a  |>er|iclual  state  of  (lux  ;  he  re<?ognises  good  in 
idealists  and  realists,  inTransceiidentaltsts  and  universal  sceptics. 
in  men  of  action  and  Oriental  mystics.  Each  had  seized  and 
embodied  some  )>ortion  of  truth.  A  mind  so  constituted  might 
be  philosophical,  hut  it  does  not  belong  to  the  philosopher. 

lie  was  a  man  ot  independent,  rather  than  original,  thought ; 
be  combines  rather  than  invents.  Perhaps  this  form  of 
originality  is  the  only  form  still  open  to  the  heirs  of  the  ages. 
Ho  defends  plagiarism,  bc4:aus4^  '  As  every  house  is  a  quotation 
out  of  all  fonrits  and  mines  and  stone  (juarries,  so  every  man 
is  a  quotation  from  all  his  ancestors.'  Me  depreciates  so-called 
originality,  ant)  considered  that  assimilating  power,  as  distinct 
from  assimilating  knack,  differentiates  the  man  of  genius  from 
■be  man  of  talent.     Tbe  inventor  alone  knows  how  to  borrow. 
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W\%    own     pmcticc     illuxlmti-x    li!«    rvmark.       With    (.'ailiol 
vclecticixiti  lie   p.-tsKc-i  through   (bt?  crucible  of  bJs  luiod  ideu ' 
of   all    iig«s    :iim1    ererjr    clime ;    but    ttie;  emerge    from    ihc 
process    changed,  modernized,  and    adapted    to    the  wants  of 
a  New  World.    lie  dealt  with  the  familiar  counlcra  of  ibougbt ; 
but  they  bear  new  rallies  and  are  stamped  with  hit  own  sopcT- 
scription.     He  scls  up  no  new,  and  (testroys  no  old,  landmatki 
of  philosopbvi  hut  all   arc  ahJl'ied.       He   neither  followed  nor 
founiled  n  school ;  he  aw-*  tiic  Ii«nguagr  and  thinks  the  thoughts 
of  »ll,  but  he  adopts  the  views  of  none.     \»  with  his   intellmv 
tual  process,  sa  with  his  intellectual  influence.     It  Uimposaible 
to  lelt  bis  followers  by  their  literaxv  walk.    He  held  aloof  &om 
Kutersonian  Societies,  and   urged    everv  man  to  preserve    his 
own   individuality.     Hence  his  general    infiuence   on     lit47rarj' 
aim,  cliaractcr,  or  style,  cannot   be  traced.      He  wb«   a  source 
of    living    energy     in     wide    fields    of    ttiought  ;     but    while. 
Curtis,  CInagh,  Margaret  Fuller,   Higginsnn,  Lowell,  Sterling 
Theodore    Pnrkiir,    'I'lioreau,    Winthrop,    and    Whitman, 
knowledged  their  debt  to  Hmersun,  none  of  them  became 
imitators. 

He  presents  his  thoughts  in  broken  ligibts,  attempls  to  eico- 
gitate    no    system,   habitually    sacrifires    unity    to    richness   of 
detail.      He  proposes  no  object,  sustains  no  argument,  givoa  the 
pro*  uid  MUX  with  the  same  apparent  earnestness.     Bcyood  tlie 
points,  on  which   wc  insittn)    in   the  earlier  portions    of  tliii 
article,  it  is  diflieiilt  to  he  sure  of  his  general  drifL    Like  Xaiure. 
he  is  one  thingto-day,  another  (o-niorrow  ;  bis  coiiceptiooa  vary 
with  bis  moods.     He  decUres  himself  free  of  the  universe,  aod 
condemns  a  foolish  consistency  as  the  tiuhgoblio  of  Itule  mtiuU. 
He  claims  and  freely  exercises  tbe  rigbl_  to  contradict  himsell. 
He  opens  upon  his  readers  (lashes  of  startling  conjecture,  and. 
sallies  forth  in  one  direction,  often  only  to  re-appear  in  tla.« 
opposite.     '  I  delight,'  he  says,  '  in  telling  what  I  think  ;  but   i.-^ 
yoti  ask  mc  why  I  darr  say  so,  or  whv   it   is  so,  I  am  the  mo^tf^ 
helpless  of  mortals.'     He  called  himself  an  idealist,  his  enemic 
called  bim  a  mystic  :  in  our  opinion  be  is  neither.      He  is 
a  Platonic  idealist,  for  he  prefers  ecstasy  to  dialecticc,  rei 
the  Oriental  mind,  and  belieres  in  the  ineiTable  union  uf  Gi^-g 
and  man  in  every  act  of  the  soul.     Neither  is  he  a  mystic  in  tl^M 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  not   only  does   he,  like  mair^^Ml 
mystics,    despise    theurgy,    but     he    also    disdains    anthorit -^ 
denuuDces  fatalism,  and  vehemently  asserts  individuality.      B  -^^ 
his   view    of  Nature  eombim's  elements  of  Ixilh  schools,     i — ^ 
idealizes  physical  science  into  religion.      He  regards  eviiluti^^* 
as  the  supreme  law  of  Nature,  and  the  production  of  bigl^^*' 
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nf  Iir<%  \\\c  '  tnan-cbilil '  that  U  to  br  *  the  xaminit  of  thr 
wbutr'  as  its  final  cnute.  Hut  uf  thr  primordial  Fiiwvr  wbicU 
tbui  (linnets  ev«rT  clinngv  towanI«  pr»KTr**,  lie  ajlirtnt  uotbing. 
(>ud  Wiu  one  of  his  ideas;  but  be  bold  it  to  be  iinpo«uMe  to 
find  logical  proof  of  pb yaical  facts.  *  The  spiritual  Is  ii«  owa 
evidence.' 

It  vrould  be  an  idle  task  to  attempt  wbnt  Emrraon  himself 
ncTcr  sttcmptMi,  and  build  op  s  consislcnt  M-hcmr  of  Emer- 
soninn  philowipby.  Tlir  value  of  bis  tboiigbt  cuiixisU,  not  in 
system,  or  in  lilrjilism,  or  iii  Hantbeisin,  but  in  subtle  luggcs- 
ttrencsB,  lerlitixiiij;  and  stimulnling  influencvs,  unvarying  aflini- 
lies  with  all  tbat  is  noble  and  true,  and  that  bappy  combination 
of  spiritual  forces  which  leaves  us  more  hopeful  of  th«  future, 
aod  more  conlented  in  the  present.  But  two  points  may  appear 
to  call  for  brief  mention, — bis  attitude  towards  religion,  and  hit 
relation  tonanls  Csrlyle. 

On  the  first  point  some  misconception  exists.  Emerton 
n^ardeil  Qirisiianiiy  as  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  history  ;  bni 
be  Iracvd  its  origin  to  n  si-ntimtnt  of  trust  in  ihr  Eternal  wbicb 
belongs  to  no  age  or  race.  Hcn<-i;  hi;  rrrfust-d  In  nrrcpl  its  bis* 
torical  tnsia.  He  treats  claims  of  auihorily  as  vhallrnges  to  his 
personal  freedom,  and.  in  order  to  assert  his  iudepcndence,  rides 
fongb-shod  over  convictions  which  are  cheiitbcd  by  thousands. 
But  bis  general  lone  towards  religion  is.  on  the  whole,  essen- 
tially rcvorcnt.  Somotimss  be  assumes  an  air  of  patronage 
tow&rds  sacred  subjects,  and  treats  sncrcti  names  wJtl)  a  flippant 
disrrsprcl;  Irat  ihcsr  exceptions  are  rnthcT  faults  of  style  and 
manner  than  of  mind  or  heart.  From  the  Puritans  he  difTcred 
essentiullv,  ytft  be  rrspi-cts  Uieir  grim  vameslnex-t  and  tiovers 
res])ectrully  about  their  retiring  footsteps.  He  was  very  far 
from  orthodox,  yet  he  acknowledged  Ibe  vital  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  '  I  believe,'  be  says,  '  the  ChriatiaQ 
relif^Wt  to  be  profoundly  true,' — Irue  to  an  extent  tbat  they  who 
are  stylnl  its  most  orthodox  defenders  bsre  never,  or  but  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  renchrd.  I  am  for  the  principh-s;  they  are 
for  the  men.'  He  Iwlieved  that  truth  was  narroweil  bv  religious 
dogmas ;  his  objnrt  was  to  expand  and  unfold  the  beauty  of  the 
flnwen  that  seemed  to  him  to  lie  petrified  in  stony  traditions. 
Even  bad  be  believed  Christianity  to  be  a  delusion,  he  would 
hare  been  slow  to  declare  bis  loss  of  faith. 

*  It  were  neeilK'as,  perhaps  miscbicvtioe,  Uy  shock  tho  eettlod  faith 
of  olbeis.  Let  them  gmiliiAlly  tind  out  tho  defect,  and  not  pcrha|>6 
till  new  and  real  stays  and  supports  fihnll  appear  to  take  (heir  place. 
X'o  ^!0od  man  raonts  diebrticf,  but  only  aitna  to  put  a  teal  motive 
*ad  hw  in  the  place  of  the  false  mos  rctoovcd.' 
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Carlvle  and  Kuktsod  invited  comparison  b_T  t'diting  pnrl 
other's  works  ;  but  ihcy  should  rather  he  conlrtittrd  (lion  roin- 
pared,  Both  are  drcaimrs,  but  EmiM-son  U  an  optitniiit,  <^rlvl^ 
a  npssimist.  Both  vmc  Ti^ntrrndt'nlalist*  in  philoMipbv, 
«nd  horo  Carlj^lo  i>  RimngMt,  whil«  Kiiivnun  is  weakest. 
Kmrrtim  misMM  his  mnrk,  brcnuse  he  atiiis  too  tvide.  Carlvle, 
on  th<!  othtir  h.nnd,  strikes  with  tremendous  force  to  the  cor«  of 
the  subjerl.  Cnrlvie  shunned,  limeraon  studied,  all  the  practical 
movements  of  the  dav.  Emerson  desired  freedom  in  ihe 
abstract,  Carlvle  cared  on\y  that  men  should  be  stronglr 
■;overncd.  Carlvle  detested  shams,  but  he  did  not  sbnrr 
Emerson's  passion  for  genuineness.  Emeraon  advocxtetl  human 
dcrelopment  through  libertv,  Carlvle  under  authority.  The 
one  is  quick  to  dJM'over,  the  other  to  dispnrajH:e,  new  genius. 
Kmerson  exhorts  tu  self-reliance,  Carlyle  tu  iieru-nrorsbip :  the 
one  is  hojieful,  the  other  despondent,  of  human  potentialities. 
Emerson  looks  forward  with  calm  confidence  to  the  futnre;  be 
believes  that  a  noble  nation  may  ennoble  the  baltot-bos  ;  be 
Dsrer  odvorates  reaction,  or  despairs  of  reform  and  progreas. 
Carlvle  in«inctivel_r  dwells  on  the  dark  side  nf  things,  and 
buries  his  gift  of  prophecy  in  the  grave  nf  history.  His  almost 
savag<!  strength  of  feeling  sank  into  the  m»n>s>-ness  of  tIesjKtir  ; 
sombre,  melanchnh*,  without  faith  in  his  mission,  and  hopeless 
of  credence,  he  is  the  merciless,  jet  pitiful,  rerealer  of  folly  to 
itaelf ;  bis  humour  is  tragic  in  its  pathos ;  the  paat  it  his  only 
solace,  and  scorn  the  only  styptic  for  his  bleeding  heart.  Both 
arc  in  a  sense  biogrnphert.  Carlvle  is  a  great  artist  working 
out  the  character  of  his  hero  in  action,  detesting  absirarlions 
anil  delighting  in  details  and  dates,  painting  a  life  jmrtrail 
with  a  barbarie  stri-ngth  of  colouring,  and  filling  in  his  canraa 
with  scenery,  costume,  anil  accessories.  Kniersun  is  not  a 
colourist,  but  a  generaliser  and  abstract  thinker;  he  never 
groups  or  rolours,  or  shows  bis  figures  in  moving  life,  but  he 
seize*  upon  the  central  idea,  nbich  dominated  the  man  and  bis 
work,  and  proceeds  outwards  from  cause  to  effect,  barely 
touching  llie  external  life  of  his  subject,  lie  is  not  a  painter, 
but  a  sculptor;  still  life  and  icpoie  nre  his  prtirince.  Kmerson 
is  statuesque,  Carlyle  picturesque  ;  the  one  solilitquixes,  the 
other  dramatiiEes.  In  style  again  ihi^v  are  essentially  diBerent. 
Carlyle  is  incomplete,  fragmentary,  and  often  grotesque. 
Emerson  is  easy,  graceful,  and  sometitnes  self-complacent. 
Carlyle's  meteoric  flashes  are  wild  and  grand ;  Emerson's 
cabinet  of  gems  is  coldly  finished,  and  exquisitely  polished. 
In  character  again  they  differ.  Emerson  is  patient,  ondurinp, 
susvo ;  Carlyle  is  impatient,  domineering,  aggressive.     The  one 
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practiieil,  the  other  {irrncht-d,  tbc  dtitj  not  to  nrf^"^  with  the 
inexorable.  Kmerson  mnclifd  his  sen-nc  vnnlngt^-grouni]  nppa- 
rpnily  without  an  cfTort,  ('nrivlc's  ch-%pfnitc  strugj^lcs  never  lift 
Iiim  from  the  valley  uf  the  shadow  uf  death. 

Is  Kmersiin  a  ([real  wriur?  Hei*.  too.  specialists  in  styti- 
iniglil  dvuj-  hU  title,  ilii  cpi^rttms,  aphorisms,  and  aiitith(-se», 
are  terse,  Irencfasnt,  peDeirating;  but  they  lequire  relief,  A 
coDtinuity  of  elecliic  shocks  twootnes  wearisome,  and  perpetual 
jerks  create  a  longing  fur  repose.  The  s-ime  inahilily  or  iIJs- 
inclinstinn  to  crratr  artistic  wholi-s,  which  is  itie  flaw  both  in 
bit  poetry  and  his  philosophy,  mars  the  beauty  of  his  prose 
atyle.  Taken  srjnralely,  his  sentences  are  esr|ijisitely  fintshcci 
by  A  master  of  langua^,  but  in  combinalioii  ihey  are  as  s<*Tapp\ 
ft*  paiehwork.  Emerson  is  at  no  pains  lo  weave  a  perfect  rube 
fur  bis  ihou|;ht  '•  he  is  content  with  n  book  of  patterns.  But 
critics  arc  apt  to  forget  that  the  form  of  expression  is  perfectly 
adaple<i  to  the  mailer.  His  stylet  lacks  t^ntinuily,  bccjiusc  his 
ihoaghi  is  not  (consecutive,  nor  his  method  dialeciic-al.  His 
object  is  to  convey  a  portion  of  some  truth  with  such  pninl,  ns 
tn  compel  us  to  think  on  the  remainder,  ile  does  not  emphjy 
the  methods  of  logic,  and  rarely  condescends  to  give  reasons. 
He  refuaei  to  prove,  and  is  content  to  announce  ;  he  never 
explains,  but  trusts  to  aflirmations.  His  sentences  convoy 
detached  ohservnlions,  ind<-p<^ndcnt  propositions,  sweeping 
general t nations  :  each  stands  on  its  own  merits,  each  must  be 
taken  by  itself.  He  works  by  surprises.  Ile  startles  and 
excites,  but  he  does  nol  teach;  and  he  loves  paradox,  cuntradic- 
lion,  exaggeration,  because  they  are  the  beat  weapons  for  his 
purpose.  Other  defects  in  his  sttle  may  be  similarly  ex* 
plained,  though  they  deserve  tn  be  tnor«!  strongly  roprehended. 
lie  has  the  '  cnriosn  frlicitas'  of  quotation  which  belonged  to 
Sir  Thomas  Krown,  and,  like  hlni,  he  is  one  of  those  wayward 
bful  thinkers  who  sn^^ffest  reflection  under  what  seems  an 
idle  play  of  the  imagination.  Uut  his  allusions  are  often  far- 
fetched and  even  pedantic.  lie  is  not  always  scrupulous 
.if  his  means  lo  arrest  attention.  Thus  he  resorts  lo  a  studied 
ijuainlness  of  language,  violates  grammatical  rules,  defies 
idiomatic  proprieties,  owirnges  the  nnturni  meaning  or  colloca- 
tion of  words.  Kager  lo  be  epigrammatic  he  is  scimetimes 
iinlv  'smart  ;'more  rarely  lu-  vtolati^  miHleratioQ  and  decorum  ; 
here  and  there  he  is  flippantly  irreverenl.  But  these  defects 
arc  only  occasional  flaws  in  pages  of  brilliant  writing. 

Kinerson's  method  of  working  encouraged  the  broken  and 
I'ragmentary  form  of  this  style.     He  jolted  down  his  separate 
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pprcrptions,  quntMions,  nnil  rrfirrlinn*  which  hit  read! 
grtlinl  in  roinmonplncp  hook*.  When  hr  u-roli;  on  an 
subject,  he  worked  up  the  matrrinl  whirli  he  hntt  titua  col- 
Icctcil.  Hcnrc  hiit  essnyt  rex-mhli.-  ii  ntckliioc  of  haU-strung 
pentif,  a  fnintlv-pntteniet)  musaic  of  <l<!tatcb<--<)  gi*tD>  nnil  tn'^rstals 
ornphorisin.  'I'la-  praclice  seeimrd  to  grow  upon  him.  '  Nalarc,' 
his  fir>t  published  work,  ie  hii  most  (iniahnl  and  systcmniic 
trvatisc:  ii  also  aflords  ihr  be«t  illustralion  of  bis  more  co: 
linuoas  style.  Mis  Inter  rsttiTs  arr  condrnscd,  aol  exubcni 
.tustpra  rather  than  floriil,  n»  U>ngrr  pirturcique  or  emotion 
but  intellectual  nnii  iirnciilnr. 

EmcTson  is  a  brilliant  <-ssA_viat.      His  stiram  of  thought,  freth 
in  cxprnssiiin,  pun  in   fauoy,  limpid    in   phrase,  flows  itirou^h 
pages  that  gleam  with   the    sparkling  products  of  prnetrating 
insight,  and  glow  with  the  golden  fiuit  of  varied  reading.      His 
aphorisms  compress  into  a  poinlnl  phrase  musi«a  of  kern  obset- 
rntioD,  and  show  rare    powers  of  drawing  new   le3b>ns    from 
life,  and   sprcinl   gills  nl    distilling   their  essence  into   shr«ird 
•nws.     His  essays  form  n  medley  of  strikingly  original  thought 
and  pamdoxical  conundrums,  facts  and  sophisms,  traisms  and 
revelations.     H<tre  a  page  of  ■  Proverbial  philosophy '  is  followed 
by  a  page  of  poetry  which  is  lit  up  with  fine  moral  distinctioat, 
and   M-ntenei-s    which    burn    themselves   in  upon  tho    memory. 
His  criticism  is  often  unsurpassed  for  its  penetration,  but,  like 
all  his  work,  it  is  singularly  unetguaL     Mis  passion  fur  epigraias 
too  oft«n  betrays  him  into  exaggeration,  his  impatience  of  rr- 
servfttions    into    caricature,    his    {taradc    of   ii>d<-|tcndcnct;    into 
violence.    As  lie  has  no  defined  ethical  idea*,  *n  be  has  no  well- 
marked  criticiil   ilimdatd,     The  want  not  only  mars  his  style, 
but  vitiates  his  judgments. 

A  teacher  with  unequalleil  power  of  inspiration,  a  poet  witb 
rare  gifts  of  imaginative  insight,  a  subtly  suggestive  iJiiuker,  & 
writer  whose  phrases  have  rnriclied  tba  proverbial  currency  sf 
the  world,  a  brilliant  essayist,  and  a  penetrating  critic,  EmenoD 
is,  on  the  wlioir,  the  most  striking  figuir  in  the  AmcricM 
republic  of  letters.  Totally  wiltiout  hypocrisy  be  conceik 
nothing  from  the  world,  and  pretends  ti>  no  belief  which  bf 
(bies  not  sincerely  hold.  If  on  the  one  side  lie  :tp|>ears 
superficial,  inconsistent,  inconclusive :  on  the  other, 
countgecHis,  comprehensive,  bracing,  practical.  Every  thin? 
which  he  said  or  wrote  was  inspimi  by  the  noblest  piirp<W' 
His  voice  was  always  heard  on  the  side  of  Truth,  Justice,  snu 
Liberty.  To  English  readers  he  will  never  become  a  da*»i'' 
because  of  his  aggressive  independence,  bat  all  can  ralne  i^" 
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»re  of  truib  an<I  bix  luftj-  iilral  of  mornl  benuly.  Ntany  jears 
Mutlhvw  Arni)lil  wrii[«  n  timnrl  on  EiiMrnon's  Euaj^B, 
lliicb  complains  of  the  neglect  of  \\\*  leaching. 

' "  0  mniutroOF,  dcatd,  nnproBtablo  world, 

That  thrill  cntisl  hear,  and  hearing,  hold  i\iy  vay. 

A  Toiea  oriwuUr  httth  [teal'd  to-daj-, 

To-(lav  ■  bero'M  lioDncr  is  uiiftirl'd. 

Hiuit  thoti  nu  trch^otnc  ?  "    So  I  soicl. 

3Iuu  after  luaQ,  the  world  Binit'd  and  paes'd  hy ; 

A  smilo  of  wiatful  incrcdnlity , 

Aa  though  one  upokc  of  nniso  unto  lti«  dead  ; 

Soomfui,  lutd  iitrangD,  and  itorroiTfal ;  and  fnll 

Of  hitter  Itiiowlcdge.     Vi>t  the  Will  i«  fn-o  ; 

Strang  IB  the  Son),  and  wiwi,  mid  bi-autiftil ; 

The  aeete  of  ftod-likv  |>»w«t  aro  in  uh  hIiII  ; 

(jocU  are  we,  BftrdH,  Suiotfi.  Wt-.TMM,  if  wo  wilL 

Diuub  jtidfiH,  Muwvr,  trutli  or  luoukory  i  ' 

nlinary  men  rcaent  the  inulcuuatc  aidution  of  dinicullici  iLal 
(leetns  iljell"  ailcfguiLti-,  and  feel  thai  fur  a  few  ci)!(I  intellects 
conatituccd  like  hiuiself,  Kmerson  may  be  a  guide,  ills  Mudied 
calm  and  polithcd  cmkellUlimcnti  of  style  are  not  the  charac- 
teriitic*  of  a  man,  who  utters  burning  thought*  (hat  have  con- 
sumed his  uivn  soul,  or  «ppiikx  of  passions  ihnt  he  struggles  to 
repress,  or  revealx  truths  which  hi«  mind  has  reached  after  lung 
years  of  doubt  and  difiiculty.  But  those  who  reject  his  moraj 
leaching  cannot  fail  to  recognise  tbe  nobitily  of  his  example.  *  I 
^  striring  with  all  uiy  uii^ht,'  said  PloUnus,  as  his  soul  was 

parting, '  to  return  the  divine  part  of  me  to  the  Divine  Whole 

ho  fiiU  the  Universe."    This  was  the  purpone  of  Kinerson's  life. 

iir  U  it  strange  that  his  nalion  should  treasure  the  inemnrv  of 
the  man,  whc>  helprd  to  throw  a  glow  and  warmth  over  grey 
realities  of  life,  to  save  hit  countrymen  from  absorjitiun  in 
mechanical  puisuits,  to  give  the  New  World  literary  and  intel- 
lectual independence,  in  a  word,  to  leaven  society  with  the 
rlements  which  a  young  country  most  urgently  requires.  In  a 
period  of  great  unrest  America  beheld,  to  quote  the  wonts  of 
KawthDme,  '  through  the  midnight  of  this  moral  world,  his 
intellectual  fire  as  a  beacon  burning  on  a  hill-top,  and,  clinib- 
iog  tlie  ditliinilt  asrent,  looked  forth  into  the  surrounding 
obscurity  mum  hopefully  than  before.' 
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AllT.  VII. — T/f  Cruiv:  of  fir  Marehaa  to  KamndialAa  •iiid  X--ti 
Guinfa,  \cilh  iV(rfJt«  of  FormoK,  Liii-Kiu,aud rarivtu  Jslmuis  of. 
th^  3fah>/  Arehipeh'/o.  Bjr  F.  H.  II.  Guillemard,  M.A.,  M.DJ 
(Canub.).     Two  Volumw.     London,  1886. 

THI^  Pucilic  Coast  of  Asia  is  iu  some  revnects  ihv  most 
intcmttng;  in  the  world.  From  Ksmtchatka  to  Australia 
we  have  one  lonjf  Eerlpt  of  grpat  island  groups  aIoD|!  the  cousi, 
and  anionic  them  nuiltiludrs  of  islrts  lonlting  on  thi^  map  as  i( 
ihej'  had  hopn  srnttfrr<l  fruin  a  Titanic  pi-ppcr-box.  If  tho  fpreat 
wnvei  of  itii!  broiid  Faciric  haver  had  little  to  do  with  the  brenkioi; 
up  into  fragmnnlt  of  the  oatit-rn  bordvr  of  A«ia,  thi-rt!  (M^nIs  n» 
doubt,  that  it  is  couiieclcd  with  the  seisjtiic  futoes  which  wc  find 
everj-whcre  prevalent  from  Behrin^  Sea  to  Java.  Professor  Jitdd 
tolls  us,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  volcanoes  exist  in  the  chain 
of  islands  which  stretch  from  Bohiinj;  Straits  down  to  the  AnI* 
nrclic  circle  ;  nnd,  if  wr  include  the  volcanoes  in  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Islands  which  appear  to  be  situated  in  lines  branching 
from  this  particular  band,  thi«  great  svste^m  of  volcanic  mountains 
includes  at  least  one  half  uf  the  habitually  active  craters  of  the 
ghibc.  What  is  the  precise  relation  between  this  cnurmoua  vul- 
canic activity  and  the  multitude  of  islands,  which  seem  to  have 
been  broken  oS  at  one  time  or  another  from  the  easlern  coast  of 
Asia,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  We  still  know  loo  little  about 
the  geology  nnd  nntumi  history  of  these  islands,  of  the  bed  of 
the  tummnding  seas,  and  of  tlie  real  nature  of  volcanic  action, 
to  be  justified  in  formulating  any  theory  ;  but  what  we  have 
discovered  oi  its  biology  adds  immensely  to  the  interest  o: 
the  archipelago.  VVc  are  all  indebted  to  the  ability  with 
which  Mr.  Wallace  workeil  out  this  department  of  a  ^rcal 
subject,  in  his  '  (irogriiphiial  Distitbiition  of  Animals  '  and  his 
*  island  Life.'  The  n^xi-inblanecs  and  the  difTerenrx'S  that  exist 
among  the  biological  characteristics  of  the  dill'ercnt  islands  and 
island  groups,  and  the  relations  which  subsist  betwet^n  this  factor 
and  the  depths  which  separate  the  islands,  introduce  us  to  one  of 
the  most  tascinaling  problems  in  the  whole  range  of  natural 
science.  There  is,  lor  exnmplc,  the  marked  difference  between 
Ihc  fauna  of  the  two  little  islands  of  Bnii  and  Lombok.  to  the 
cast  of  Java.  These  islands  are  separated  by  a  strait  only 
15  miles  broad,  hut  they  differ  far  more  from  one  another 
in  their  bird*  and  qundrupedi  than  do  Hngtaiid  ami  Japan; 
showing  that  mere  distance  is  one  of  the  least  important  of 
the  causes,  which  have  determined  the  likeness  or  unlikcni-ss  in 
the  animals  of  dilTcrcnt  countries.  In  this  particular  ciiw  the 
enormous  depth  of  liOOl)  fathoms,  which  aepArates  the  two  con< 
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ti^ofii  islarxlt,  alTordB  a  reason  for  the  mvked  Jifference  in  their 
bicilogriral  conditiuDB.  A  f>oocl  map  of  ilic  Wntem  Pacific, 
showiD^  by  ililTcrfnt  tint*  the  sotindings  from  100  fathoms 
upward),  will  vxbibit  the  occ4rmric  §rrouping<  rjf  tlie  islands  to 
the  ca«t  and  soutb-i-ait  rif  Axin,  fnim  Java,  or  vvcii  Audralia, 
north  to  Japan,  At  a  ccirtaiii  ini>d(rrnto  distance  eait  of  all  the 
grotipt  tvc  tind  a  sudck-ii  Uescwtit  to  the  20U0  fathoms'  sounding, 
slioMrini;  apparently  the  limit  wtcbin  which  changes,  vertical 
and  horixonlal,  have  taken  ptnce  since  the  picaent  genera]  rela- 
tions Ijctwecn  land  and  water  were  established.  VVithin  that 
limit,  hourever,  it  will  he  sren  from  the  siiundingx,  combined 
with  what  we  know  of  the  physical  grny;^[nph}'  and  the  i-xixling 
biological  conditions  of  the  various  inlands,  that  there  must  have 
been  -ireat  and  frequent  internal  changes,  subsidences  and  eleva- 
tions, junctions  and  separations,  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
variations  which  at  present  exist.  The  human  problem  ii  as 
curious  and  altmolivc  as  any  which  wc  meet  with  in  these 
island  groups.  From  the  Aino  and  the  Mongoloid  in  the 
north,  to  the  Papuan,  the  Malay,  and  the  Negrito,  if  not  the 
Atibtraloid,  in  the  suutb,  we  have  every  variety  of  feature  and 
phytiauc  and  habit,  suggesting  migrations  and  collisions,  inter- 
minglings  and  isolations,  through  the  long  period  since  man 
matle  hi*  first  appearance  in  these  remote  seas.  Thus  to  the 
student  of  science,  curious  to  unravel  Nature's  complicated  pro- 
blems and  to  t^a(1^  out  the  lines  along  which  she  has  hi^en  working 
through  untold  ages,  all  this  irregular  fringe  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent must  have  a  powerful  attraction.  Add  to  this  the  immense 
variety  of  its  scenic  features,  from  the  matchless  volcanic  peaks 
of  Kamtchatkn  down  through  the  eccentric  charms  of  Japan,  the 
fearful  precipices  which  Formosa  presents  to  the  Pacific,  the 
paradise  (if  8ulu,  the  tropical  exuhcrnnce  of  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
Java,  New  Guinea,  and  their  minor  satellites,  and  this  attrac- 
tion becomes  a  fascination  fur  any  one  who  is  not  a  mere 
dryasdust  collector. 

It  WHS  in  and  around  this  vastly  interesting  region  that 
Dr.  (•uillemard  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  about  two  years 
in  1882-8-4.  He  was  a  guest  on  board  Mr.  C  T.  Kettlewell's 
line  screw  yacht,  the  '  Marcheta,'  of  420  tonSL  The  wonderful 
development  of  yachting  in  recent  year*  might  form  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  bisiorr  of  navigation,  lu  America  we  have 
had  iomc  magnificent  specimens  of  yachts,  both  for  pleasure 
and  for  racing;  the  former  floating  palaces,  and  the  latter 
unmatched  for  speeil.  Hut  England  is  mistress  of  the  seas  in 
this  respect,  at  happily,  in  spite  of  pessimists,  she  still  remains 
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Bod  «»i,  from  the  i)cckl«ss  toy  to  the  mnirnifiopnt  IQOO-toanf 
SWATTO  by  the  hundred  in  all  the  harbours  round  our  ibntct.* 
Our  summer  seaa  are  whitenrd  with  their  saiii  and  furroved 
with  their  scrcwi ;  and,  when  the  fagc  and  *turn»  of  our  sunlen 
winter  drirc  them  from  our  wnters,  not  n  few  of  them  sprexl 
their  wings  to  srek  for  xonihine  vlHtwhere.  The  Meditetranna 
is  a  great  playground  for  (he  iringlish  yachtsman  ;  and  thcrr 
are  not  many  other  »eii»  all  over  the  world  where  he  will  not  !« 
found  at  one  season  or  nnother,  from  Franc  Jox'f  IjumI  in  the 
North  to  Tasmania  in  the  South,  These  modem  ynchtunee 
may,  in  a  sense,  be  regarded  at  the  lineal  successors  of  those  o\A 
privftteersmen  who,  from  the  days  nf  Columbus  almost  to  the 
time  of  Cook,  inrndod  the  oceans  of  the  world,  6Dding  their 
pleniure  in  plunder;  just  as  the  modem  scientific  expedilinnt 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  naval  eijwdilions,  which  did  <]D)ie 
as  much  in  buccaneering'  .is  exploring.  For  the  fact  is,  wtih 
perhaps  the  exception  ol'  llalley  b  famous  expedition  in  the  end 
of  the  lerentcenth  century,  our  great  nnrigators  were  neatly  all 
of  the  true  buccnncering  stamp,  worthy  descwndanls  of  the  old 
Norsemen,  who  scoured  tlie  seas  of  Kumpe,  and  endowed  tmr 
race  with  that  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  which  has  made  vs 
the  greatest  colonizing  jieople  of  any  age.  The  records  of 
I^nglish  navigation  show  that,  from  the  sixteenth  ceoturv  down- 
wards, scarcely  a  year  passed  bat  an  expedition  of  some  kind 
left  our  shores,  many  of  tbcm  to  America  and  the  We«t  Indiei, 
others  of  tbem  to  the  Cast  Indies,  and  not  a  few  of  them  round 
by  Cape  Horn  into  tl>c  Paeilic,  and  westwards  to  those  very 
seas,  of  which  Dr.  Guitlemard  tells  us  so  much  in  the  volsines 
before  us.  But,  as  we  have  said,  until  the  days  of  Cook,  scieore 
and  exploration,  though  by  no  means  neglected,  were  almoft 
invariably  labordinnled  to  what  we  must  call,  we  suppnv. 
plunder  and  annexation.  The  scramble  among  the  Europrau 
nations  for  the  anqnisition  of  the  rest  of  ibc  world  began  eres 
before  tlie  days  of  Columbus,  and  has  not  yet  ended.  Happily 
England  was  in  the  field  early,  and.  happily  for  her,  (lernuai 
had  too  much  to  do  at  borne  lo  think  of  bunleoing  herielf  witli 
foreign  possessions.  Let  us  therefore  be  grateful  to  our  u\A 
fricn<ls  the  buccaneers  who  have  left  us  masters  of  the  se«i  *tA 
postcssora  of  a  Colonial  Empire  that  can  never  be  surpassed. 

Cook's  expeditions  were  really  the  first  purely  teientilir 
expeditions  that  ever  left  these  shores  (Halley's  small  spew' 
expedition  excepted),  expeilitions  whirh  happily  were  follow^ 
by  many  others  of  a  similar  ty\u- ;  the  latest  and  in  some  rei|W» 
the  greatest  of  them  being  that  in  the  '  ChalleDger,'  the  reon* 

of  which  are  filling  roanv  quarto  volumes.     But  apart  ttM 
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special  vrpeditinus,  much  good  work  is  tlone  in  Hfir 
Msj«My's  ships  still  to  he  found  in  overv  sc&,  not  only  in  the  vraj' 
of  survrjing,  but  in  tcirntific  observation  of  all  kind*,  as  the 
records  of  oar  Inamccl  societies  tell  ds,  and  as  mnj  be  seen  in 
sttcb  books  as  that  recently  published  by  Surg[con-.Mnjor  Gnppy 
the  Solomon  Island*. 

It  is  trilb  yacht*  as  it  is  wilh  ships  of  the  British  Navy; 
some  of  them  leive  our  shores  with  ui>  very  definite  purpose 
bat  to  cruise  al  large,  their  awoers  finding  thvir  pleasure  in  the 
mere  delight  of  being  afloat,  or  in  risiting  manv  shores  and 
talattds,  and  seeing  the  way*  of  strange  peoples.  The  too- 
fascinating  story  told  by  the  *Earl  and  the  Doctor*  in  'South 
Sea  Bubbles,'  and  the  late  XmAj  Hrasscy**  well-known  'Voyage 
of  the  Sunheani,'  may  he  taken  as  typi-s  of  tlie  class ;  not  tbnt, 
so  far  as  we  can  remember,  '  the  K«rl  and  the  Doctor '  had  a  regu- 
larly equipped  yacht  of  their  own :  but  their  lounging  cnilse 
among  the  Facilic  fairy  Inndg  was  of  the  true  pleasurc-yacbting 
pC.  The  voyage  described  inl>ady  Brauey's  book  may,  bow- 
\  he  taken  as  rvpresrntative  of  the  normitl  yachting  pfeasure- 
p.  As  a  rule,  outlandish  placM  are  not  much  sought  after,  and 
uncouth  and  dangerous  intcriorsarr  avoided.  Tlir  shores  of  the 
Malay  Islands  may  he  coasted,  and  their  beauties  :idmired,  but 
good  harbours  are  always  sought  for,  and  halting- places  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  resources  of  civilization.  The  distance 
trarersed  is  often  a  thing  to  boast  of  in  connection  with  this  class 
of  royag«,  as  in  the  case  of  th«  '  Wanderer,'  which  in  1880-82 
managed  to  cover  44,890  geographical  miles.  In  Ibe  case 
of  Mr.  Knight's  'Cruise  of  the  I-alcon,'  in  18>I4,  one  of  the 
great  features  (if  its  voyages,  in  which,  however,  some  good  work 
was  duue,  was  that  the  yacht  wu  only  an  18>tonner.  Books 
recording  cruises  of  this  class  are  becoming  rather  loo  common  ; 
they  arc  generally  dreary,  and  their  observations  of  the  most 
commonplace  kind  :  though  even  in  we  11 -frequented  routes,  like 
the  islands  of  the  /Kgean,  a  good  observer  may  see  and  hear 
much  that  would  be  new  to  the  majority  of  reader*. 
.  Of  the  scientific  yachting  cniiiie,  we  regret  to  my,  we  have 

not  many  examples  ;  aiul  certainly  none  in  their  results  can  be 
compared  with  (he  'Cruise  of  the  .Slarchesa.'  Lamont  and  Leigh 
^_^rottb,  though  sport  was  a  prominent  object  in  their  voyages  to 
^^■he  Spitibergen  Seas,  employed  themselves  in  scientific  observa- 
^H&oD  ;  and  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  has  bad  the  honour  of  tracing  Frxnit 
^Pla««f  Land  far  to  the  noith,  and  of  having  risked  his  life  in  the 
^^  cause  of  science.  Sir  ,\ltcn  Voung,  moreover,  did  some  very 
creditable  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arctic,  in  the  yacht 
'  Pandora,'  which,  under  its  new  name,  the  '  Jeaonette,'  came 
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to  to  tlitivttroij*  an  viuling  in  ibe  teas  to  the  north  of  Briiriiif 
Strait.  But  lU«  'Cruii«  uf  (be  Marcbeta'  stands  out  prDmi- 
BPnt)y  froni  all  ntlicr  yschttng  vovagrs  on  rccort].  It*  slorr, 
as  told  by  Dr.  Guillrmard,  dncrves  to  t«kc  bi^b  rank,  «vn 
u  a  literary  production  ;  while  ■«  a  rtintrtbutiun  to  scicnn 
it  may  fairly  be  cUsMfl  with  Profos-tor  MoKcley's  ^  Note*  oft 
Naturalist  in  the  Challenger'  It  is  rare  indeed  to  &n()  anyniw 
■owvU  rjualitied  as  Dr.  (iutll^manl,  not  only  to  take  full  ad«aB- 
tagc  of  the  exi'^ptionul  opputluuitv  oifercd  in  tbcr  '  Cniiir  of  lb- 
Marchess  '  for  scientific  observation,  but  to  dcsrrilw  the  mulu 
in  a  style  that  would  do  credit  to  an  Fxprnrnn^d  and  tniatd 
literary  artist.  Dr.  Gtiillemntd,  though  n  young  uian,  acemsta 
have  trarulli-d  nrarly  all  over  the  worhl ;  but,  so  iar  as  we  ktMVi 
this  is  his  first  book.  Its  readers  will  wish  that  it  may  tint  be 
his  last. 

Dr.  Guillemard's  book  most  be  distinguished  from  the  eiA* 
nary  yachting  narrative,  and  placed  in  the  class  to  which  tbt 
works    of    llntrs,   Wallace,  IJcIt,    and    JMotrlry,  belong.      Tht 
'Marcheia,'  during  her  two  years'  cruising  in  the  East,  toacbal 
at  many  plat-n  )>esides  those  with  which  Dr.  Guillemard's  Bunr 
tire  deals:  at  (Jeylon,  SingaiMire,  Hoi)f;kong,  V'okohama,  and 
other  familiar   places :    but  Dr.  Guillemard   paascf   these  in 
silence,  or  with  a  bare  reference.     Had  he  fullowcd  the  uual 
course,  his  book  might   have  been  eijunlly  inlcmting,  but  il 
would  have  Ihth  twice  its  present  sbte.      Vt'c  have  had  msar 
accounts  of  the  places  ore  hare  mentioned,  but   a  man  with 
Dr.  Guillemard's  giower  of  observatiun  and  acienlific  ihoagk 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  exhibit  them  in  aspects  not 
quite  obvious  to  the  ordinary  traveller.     As  an  rsample  of  thit 
superior  power  of  observation  wc  need  only  n^fer  to  Haeckel't 
diarming  little  work  on  Ceylon,  and  to  the  rhnpters  relalinji  la 
Japan    in    \onIcnskjidd'*    *  V*oyage  of  the  V'e)i;a.*      Men  hbc 
J)r.  Guillemard  should  take  up  the  work  of  exploration;  «e 
have  bad  enough  of  mere  jiioneer  work,  luefal  and  oeceuar^ 
s>  it  is.     We  have  obiainexl  a  general  idea  of  the  feature* 
continents  and  oceans ;  in  Africa,  in  Central  Asia,  in  Australt 
and  South  Americn,  lines  b^ve  been  run  in  all  direction*,  and  r 
is  DOW  time  that  the  meshes  of  the  nrtivork  thus  fornieil  should  bfT" 
iilled  up  by  men  like  Dr.  (iuillemnrd,  competent  for  the  work 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Roya)  Geogiapbicai  Society 
paper  was  read,  describing  the  two  gears' journey  of  Mr.  S.  D 
Carey  through  Central  Asia.      Mr.   Carey  aojoumed    for 
time  in  one  of  tlic  most  interesting  regions  of  the  glohcv  » 
far  as  science  i*  concerned  ;  but  he  brought  back  nothing  whici 
could,  in  the  least,  help  ui  to  Kilve  any  of  the  problems  w  . ' 
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round  this  re;;ion.  IIii  nairntiTP  was  liltip  xnarv  than 
an  itinerary,  no  doubt  valuable  mnugh  in  ils  way,  VVc  do  noi 
blame  .\Ir.  Cnn^y ;  hi?  did  not  uiutrrtnkr  his  jouriMry  in  iho 
inMrcsta  uf  sclt'nn*,  but  ximply  a«  n  hnlitlay  trip;  bin  hsd  n 
nu>n  like  Dr.  (juillKinard  been  in  his  pUtre,  whnt  »  (lifTenrnt 
Story  be  would  Lave  bad  to  tell  *  From  Africa  we  have  recently 
heard  moch  ol'  tbe  Kilimanjaro  region,  abounding;  with  interest 
for  the  gpogTapher  and  the  biologist,  Explorer  nftcr  psplorer 
bos  ciKjucitcd  witli  llic  snow-cnpped  mnantnin,  and  ncTpral  hnvc 
atteiiipcrd,  with  more  or  lew  siicrcss.  to  rwurh  it»  summit.  Zimlo- 
gists  and  botanist*  have  told  u»,  ifant  the  region  ought  to  furnish 
some  rare  spoils  to  science  ;  but  it  is  only  tho  other  day  that 
any  one  has  gone  there  with  eyes  trained  to  discover  them. 
The  result  is  as  novel  as  if  a  venturous  explorer  bad  returned 
with  a  collection  of  the  biid  and  insect  life  to  be  found  on 
another  planet.  For  enterprising  young  men,  with  an  ambition 
tu  do  giMw!  work  for  science,  and  desirous  of  nbtntning  the-prac- 
tical  training  indispensable  for  the  highest  kind  of  research, 
there  is  an  ample  tield  and  ntmparativrly  little  risk  in  Africa, 
ID  Alia,  and  in  the  region  about  which  Dr.  Gutllemant  tells  us 
•o  much,  lu  Dr,  fiuiilemard's  case,  his  book  shows  what  can 
be  done  in  a  mere  yachting  voyage.  We  should  fay.  hanrver, 
that  he  deals  moslly  with  the  more  popular  aspect  ol  his  obser- 
vations ;  much  of  tbe  scientific  rcaults  have  been  communicated 
tthc  learned  socjetie*. 
Dr.  CJuillcmartl  wastes  no  time  in  preliminaries,  and  at  page  2 
find  ourselves  cruising  along  the  towering  cliffs  of  Formosa,  an 
islaiHl  about  which,  though  known  to  Europeans  for  some  three 
centuries,  we  have  still  much  to  learn.  There  arc  some  strange 
romances  connected  with  it,  aa  mav  be  seen  by  any  one  who  cures 
to  look  into  the  old  collections.  The  west  nwl  more  level  part  of 
the  island  is  fairly  well  known,  but  the  interior  and  the  eastern 
liair,  wh'<«e  mountain  rcersses  are  wholly  given  over  to  the 
aborigines,  is  almost  tntnlly  unexplored.  How  full  of  strange 
interest  it  i«,  will  l)c  seen  from  what  Dr.  Guilleniard  tells  as  of 
the  matchless  pn-cipices  of  the  east  coast,  rising  some  of  them 
7000  feet,  alinokt  |>erpeQdicularly.  from  the  water's  e<]ge.  Dr. 
Ouillemard  was  daring  enough  to  land  at  a  gorge  on  this  for- 
bidding coast,  hut  everywhere  it  seemed  to  be  dominated  by  im- 
paasablc  precipices,  though  on  his  return  he  and  bis  companions 
■were  a  little  oxcitMi  to  come  across  the  foniprinis  of  natire  feet 
that  were  not  there  when  they  previously  landed.  The  fact  is, 
these  native  Formi>«aus  are  as  dangerous  sarnges  as  arc  to  be 
found,  and  everv  >ear  not  a  few  of  the  Inhnbiinnts  on  the 
Chinese  or  western  side  fall  victims  to  tbcir  temerity  in  ventur- 
ing 
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ing  to  er»»  tbe  border.     The  natives  of  the  western  half  of  the 
iidaiiil  b.tve  distiDcll}'  Malay  features,  and  their  language  belongs 
to   ibe  Malay  atnck  ;  and  a  similar  element  is  ri'idrnt  in    the 
wild  tribes  of  the  interior,  though  a  stron;;  Xcfrito  mixtutv 
ta  prob&blc.     Even  tbe  Formoswi  hat.  Dr.  Guillcmanl  telU  ut, 
is  of  Mftlaj  origin.      How  fnll  of  interest  is  lh«  history  of  this 
island    for    the   ethnologist,    may    be   seen    from    the    learned 
brochure  rct-ently  issuwl  by  Dr.  Terrien  ife  L3<-ou[»erie,  under 
the  title  of  >i-'urmo*a  Notes,'  in  which  tbe  Chinese  connection 
with  the  island  is  traced  as  far  back  as  (be  levenlh  century,  and 
the  existence  of  a  strong  Negrito  element  in  ^e  population  is 
cleiarly  established.     For  any  onerenturoos  enough  there  is  here 
an  almost  rirgin  field  for  exploralioD,  tbongh,  as  Ur.  Gnillemard 
hints,  it   is  tnore  than  doubtful  whether  the  results  of  the  ex- 
plorer's eiperirnrcs  would  ever  be  given    tf»  tlie  world.      Dr. 
Guillemttnl  refers  to  some  »f  the  intt^resting  geogmphica)  and 
biologicnl  pn>blem«  ei>nnected  with  Formosa,     Thus  the  sound* 
ings  in  the  channel,  which  separates  the  island  Irom  the  coast 
of  China,  gire  evidence  of  a  submarine  bank  of  only  SO  to 
40  luboms  deep:  while,  on  the  eastern  side,  soundings  of  a 
tboHSWMl  fathoms  or  more  arc  found  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  shore.     Formosa  'thus  fonnr<l  the  eastern  limit  of  the  vast 
continent  with  which,  at  no  very  rrmnte  groldgicnl  |ieri(Ml,  tbe 
islands  of  Homeo  and  Sumatra  were  also  united.'     At  the  same 
time,  it  would  seem  that  the  very  configuration  of  Formosa  may,  in 
turn,  be  tbe  mean*  of  connecliog  it  once  more  with  the  mainland. 
The  rainfall  of  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the  island  is 
catnnely  heavy ;  and  the  gradients  from  the  mountains  to  tbe 
western  pinin  arc  so  steep,  that  the  erosion  is  eicessi^T,  and 
the  mountains  arc  being  gradually  washed  westwards  into  the 
s«a.     A  good  deal  of  business  it  dnm^  at  the  ports  of  Keelung 
and  Tamsui  on  the  Northern  coast ;  coal  of  fair  qualitv  is  found,^^ 
and  the  rich  soil  of  the  western  half  of  the   island   is  saiied^| 
for  all  sorts  of  tmpitral    and   subtropical   pntducts.      Moreover 
the  value  of  the   island,  fnim   u  strategical   i>otnl  of  view,  is 
AvidsDt ;  no  wonder  then  that,  a  few  years  ago.  the  French  mad^^H 
ft  desperate  attempt  to  establish  themselves  upon  it,  and  add   i^H 
to  their  enormous  and  worse  than  useiess  *  protectorate.'    F<Mn* 
nstely  for  tbe  future  of  this  interesting  island,  they  did  not  su< 
cced.     It  is  a  curious  fart  connected  with  Formosa  that, 
withstanding  its  proximity  to  and  apparent  former  connectioi 
with  Ciiioa,  its  fauna,  es[M-(^inllv  its  birds  and  its  mammals,  ha 
their  closest  allies  in  India  and  Sumatra.     Thi-»e  facts,  as  Mr." 
Wallace  paints  out,  ti^ch  us  firsi  that  Formosa  should  be  classed 
among  the  recent  continental  islands,  and  also  that,  at  the  time 
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or  iu  connection  with  thi*  mainland,  tlit^  ancestors  of  tbv  existin* 
FoTmosnn,  Indian,  nnd  Malayan  fonns  were  rquallj-  disptsraM 
thniufhout  thr  intervening  and  at  thn  time  undivided  continrnt. 
Under  Dr.  (iuillrmnnrE  guidnncr  wi?  l(-av('  Formntn,  in  June 
IHSl^,  for  lite  grxiup  Iving  between  tbat  i«Iftnd  nnd  Japan,  whocc 
oam«  bat  aucU  a  pux^liii^  variety'  of  forms — e.g.  Lou  Clioo — but 
which,  with  Dr.  Guillemartl,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
cailing  Liu-Kin.     On  many  maps  the  Liu-Kin  islands  are  made 
to  include  three  frroups  ;  a  southern  RTOup  east  of  the  north  end  of 
Formciu,  a  crniral  to  the  north-east,  nnd  a  north  group  between 
that  and  the  Linichoten  Ari:bip(^lagn.   It  is  trith  the  crnlinl  group, 
and  ihp  Urgfit  island  iu  that  group,  Okinniva-Sima,  that  Dr. 
GuUlemard  luainly  deals.     His  nccount  uf  his  visit  is  one  of  the 
matt  charninf  chapters  in  bis  book,  for  these  quaint  little  Liu- 
Kioans  are  amon^  the  most  interesting  surrivals  to  be  found. 
Xbn   islands  are  at   last  definitely  recognized  as  belonging   to 
Japan,  and  rightly  »>;  for,  though   in  some  respects  the  people 
diflrr  from  tlic  Japan<?»c,  tbcy  licar  little  or  no  resemblance, 
either  in  pbvsi(|ue  or  customs,  to  the  (.'hincse.     They  nrr  even 
more  Jajianese  than  their  masters;  a  sort  of  ideal  Japanese,  as 
il  were,  whom  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil.    As  with  ibe  people,  so 
with  the  islands :  '  Liu-Kiu  is  Jap»ii,  just  as  the  Liu-kiuans  are 
Japanese;  but  it  is  Japan,  with  its  grotcequeness  toned  down, 
and  its  stifTnets  softened  by  six  degrees  of  Intitade.'     Again,  to 
quote    Dr.   Guillrmnrd :    '  The   Ltu>Kiuan*    are   a    short  nice, 
probably  even  shorter  than    the    Japanese,   but    much  better 
DroportiDoed,  being  without  the   long  bodies  and   short   legs 
■B^  the   latter   people,  and   having  as    a  rale  extremely   well- 
dereloped  chests.     The  colour  of  the  skin  varies,  of  course,  with 
the    social    poaitloo     of    the    indiridual.'     Though    the    type 
resembles  the  Japanese,  it   is   nevertheless  very  distinct.     'In 
I.iu-Kiu  the  Japanese  nnd  natives  were  easily  distinguished  by 
us  from  tlie  firsl,  nnd  must  therefore  be  possessed  of  very  cwn- 
idenble  differences.    The  Liu-Kiuan  has  the  face  less  flattened, 
eyes  are  more  deeply  set,  and  lite  nose  more  prominent  at  it* 
in  :  the  forehead  is  high,  and  the  cheekbones  somewhat  lc«8 
arfced  than  in  the  Japanese ;  the  eyebrows  ate   arched  and 
ick,   and  the  eyelashes  long;    the  expression    is  gentle  and 
ileasing,  though  somewhat  sad,  and  it  apparently  n  Irur  index 
of  their  character.     The  beard,  when  permitted  to  grow,  is  long 
d    black,   tboogh    not   what   would    be   termed   thick    by  a 
lUropean.'     Indeed  the  |M>rlrait  on  p.  377,volume  i.,  were  it  not 
!br  the  peculiar  dress  and  mode  of  arranging  the  hair,  might  very 
well  past  for  that  of  a  ICuropcan,  and  seems  to  suggest  an  infu- 
sion of  that  'Caucasian'  blood  wbicb,  according  to  Mr.  Keanc, 
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nccoanU  for  ihi!  decidedly  Europenn  featuret  to  tw*  found  nmon 
■aiTW  of  tliu  Pacific  pi-ojile,  ihu  JVew  Z«alaiidpts,  nod  llic 
UKiuns.      The  titnguaftc  of  tUe  penple  i*  cvidenilv  n  form 
JupaiiFse;    but   in  this,  ia   Iheir  features,  chcir  custom*,  tbeir 
arclii lecture  and  their  antiquities,  there  soem*  to  hv  dixtinil  cri- 
denc«  of  mixture  with  a  race  quite  diflcrcnt  from  llie  Japanese. 
Dr.  Guilicmard  hu  thcTrriirn  done  giNNi  lerrice  in  bringing 
together,  into  an  Appendix,  the  sub»tanc«  of  what  is  known  con- 
oerning  this  curtoux  people  and  tlieir  islands.    We  and  his  frieoil* 
were  privileged  beyond  any  previous  visitors,  and  he  is  tberefoit 
able  to  tell  us  luucli  more  iban  we  can  learn  from  the  nnmitivesaJ 
Kulloran,  Hall.  Perry,  Belcher,  oml  others.    The  mnsiive,  almufl 
Cyclopean,  architecture  of  the  walls,  whidi  cndose  ihe  hoittes 
in  Naphn.Kiang,  is  remarkable,  and  no  less  so  are  the  forinidahle 
rortiftrnlions  of  Shinri,  the  capital  of  the  old  kingdom, — for 
Liu-lviu  has  no  longer  a  king.     Hy  dint  of  tact  and  persera^ 
ance,  Dr.  Guillentard   and    hts  friend  saw  far  more  than  uj 
previous  visitor',  of  ibe  capital  and  of  the  old  rovkl  pitUi«  ui 
other  pliicex.      Dr.   Gnillemard'a  account    of   what   be  saw  st 
Sbiuri,  the  deserted  palace  of  the  king,  the  charming  scenery, 
tlie  lutus'ponds,  and  alKirc  all,  the  formidable  fortificatioaf(i' 
full  of  interest  and  novelty. 

'  The  gnio  of  th<i  fortntw,'  he  tells  us,  '  w«s  guarded  by 
fierco-lookiug  tiloJiu  lii)i»t  and  a  dimiuutivo  Japanceo  of  •  most 
warlike  aepoct.  On  oiitcriuK,  ve  WL<ro  atilo  to  realieu  to  some  •ztol' 
the  Tost  area  tliat  is  included  ivilhiu  the  fortifioations.  It  ia  estramdy 
irregular  in  ahajie,  and  it  Is  evident  that  no  eottlcd  pliui  has  ben 
fol>oirod  in  the  couBLrucliou  of  the  ilefonceB,  which  1>nro  been  merely 
sdnpte^  to  the  eharactvr  of  the  ground.  Koaghly  epcalttDg,  howttrer, 
thirro  appear  to  bo  three  lines  of  fortifintions,  with  anplo  men 
br^tirnon  them  for  the  manceurring  of  any  number  of  tnx^s.  Besides 
tbcxc,  thtiro  is  n  perfect  labyrinth  of  emaller  walls,  among  which  it 
wnidd  havfr  Xtma  no  very  difficult  matter  to  loM  nnoself ;  wbilo  tho 
citadel  within  tho  inner  lino  rioes  here  nnil  there  into  pictnrrsqi 
towera  and  hattlcinunts  delightful  to  an  artist's  oyo.  Tho  ma. 
ia  alinust  Cydnpean  in  ehiuuctnr,  and  the  blocks  of  Htonu  an  joi 
with  wundcrful  uMiuracy.  In  thin  uiid  other  rcspuctx  the  work  ap- 
peared %•>  us  to  he  eunitidorably  Mujierior  to  that  of  the  Janannw. 
Ijoiiie  of  the  iirall«,  for  cxnniplo,  arc  upwanis  of  sixty  feet  in  neiglil, 
uul  of  cnormoQS  thickneis.  They  are  built  in  the  furm  of  a  aeries  of 
iuvorted  atchcH,  which,  doubtless,  ht^ljut  tliem  greatly  in  sustaining  lbs 
trvmendouB  pressure  of  tho  earth  behind  tbrni.  In  the  preaent  age 
of  Urge  ordnance,  thoso  woaderfdl  defonoea  would,  of  oourae.  be 
redncml  with  the  greatest  ease ;  but  in  the  old  days  of  bow  and 
arrow,  and  hand-to-hand  fighting,  they  might  justly  baro  btca 
conaid<tfvd  imprognable.' 
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One  may  wonder  what  thr  pcacrrul  anti  grntlc  liny  Liu-Kiiinns 
M'nn  t  nilli  luch  (■iiormous  fiiriirirnlinnt ;  but  our  surpii»crntiixli<M 
%vU^(i  iv«  tnxd  in  Dr.  (iuillemanl't  Appnntlix  tlic  narrative  of 
tlicir  ctirquered  liiston-. 

I  T'hc  islantla,  lli«raselvet,  us  Or.  Guillvmard  states,  are  par- 
Imllj  volcnnic,  and   tlius  fiinn  one  of  the  Hnks  in  tin.-  great 

Elutonic  cbain  thnl  skiru  the  eagtern  sliorea  of  Asia.      Alihoagb 
etwp«n  300  and  4W)  milrs  distant  from  lli*  mainland,  they 
t^rc",  liki!  Formosa,  srpnrnti'd  Inim  it  by  n  somewhat  shallow  «i». 
Agniii,   as  in  the    case  of  Formosn,  immrdiAtrly  to   ihr  cast, 
soundings  of   ffreut  depth   hni-e  hiN-n  obtained;    niid   although 
|»t  proscnl  our  knowledge  of  the  Hitra  and  fauna  of  the  uouniry 
|i«  tncagre,  there  is  but  little  doubt  thai,  at  one  lime,  connection 
iinust  hare  existed  with  the  uiainluntl  of  Asia.     Altogether  there 
|is    l)*<re  a  tirtnpting  and  alnto»t  virgin  field  for  an  enlhusiaBlic 
tyuuu^   nalittnlint,   who  by  a    little   tact,  and    by  takinj;    some 
trouble  to  learn    the   lnnirini<;e,  would  soon  in^rntinlr  himself 
|with  ibe  people,  whose  isolitced  ways  Are  well  worth  sttidring. 
Hero  Dr.  Guilleinard  found    a  couple  of  those  waifs,  who  are 
evprynhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  islands  that  stud  the  bosom 
ttl"  the  Pacific ;  in  this  case  they  were  Americans, 

After  a  Tisit   to  Japan,  of  which  we  are  told  nothin);,  the 

'Mixrchesa'  shaped  her  course  for  Kauitchatka,  than  whit^h,  in 

»lmo»t  every  respect,  there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  eontriut  to 

»we«.-i  and   sunny    Liu-Kiu.      In    making   way  northwards  the 

*|cpIoTers  sought,  tu  get  out  of  the  cold  southern  current  out- 

•lOe  ib«  Kuriles,  and  into  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 

I  "^rtberly  current  of  ibo  Great  Kuro  Siwo  (* Black  Current'), 

lUc  Gulf  Stre-nm  of  the  Paciftc.     On   most  maps  this  current 

"  reptriente<l   as  striking,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  into 

the   Pacific,  and  sending  n  branch   into  llehring  Strait,     llut 

"I.  Guiliemanl   tells  us    that,   when   the  'Marchesa'  got  into 

")*  presumed   middle   of   the    Kuro  Siwo,  she   encountered  a 

•"Hlierly  Mt.       The  fact   is   that  the  slatemeats,  in  ordinary 

t^Xt-books  and  popular  treatises,  with  respect  to  ocean  currents, 

**nnd  greatly  in   need  of  revision.       It  will   probably   take    r 

|eni-rati<)n  or  two  yet   to  eradicate  the  notion,  that  the  Gulf 

°'rea,n  nf  the  Atlnnlte  flows  not  only  round  the  coasts  of  the 

"'■lith  Islands,  but  onwards  to  Spitsbergen,  and  even  as  far 

**  Nova  /einblu.      Those   who  have  investigated  the  subject 

^  llie  spot  assure  us,  that   this    is  a  delusion,   and  that  the 

^■uU  Stream  really  gets  no  further  than  about  Newfoundland, 

^heti-  i[  cither  sinks  down,  or  is  spread  out  like  a  delta,  and 

'*    hruught    to    a    standstill.       Ueccnl   American    investigators 

''"^'e  also  proved,  that  many  erroneous  notions  exist  as  to  the 
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Kuro  Siivi).  It  ni-'vcr  gets  within  tight  of  Bt^hring  Stiml^ 
and  sniHR  modi  ft  vat  ion  xhnuld  be  miule  in  the  i)elinc;«t«d' 
course  of  its  great  maM.  The  fact  Ibal  Dr.  Ouillcmard  foand 
the  *  Marcbesft '  in  a  «outh«ilr,  when  sbe  oaght  to  bnve  bra) 
in  A  DortherlT.  drift,  shows  how  much  need  there  is  for  Mill 
furthrr  inrnti^intionf.  Thn  *  Marchcsa*  passni  orer  the  region, 
where  the  Amciicnmhnvn  done  wimrgrHKl  work  in  ocmnoRTaphv, 
nadwhereCRpCainlldbnapin  (he  '  TaxTantm '  found  thr  tn'C3ir«t 
ocean  depth  vet  rec^ortled,  -lli-13  fathoms,  nciarly  2t>,0UO  fert. 
This  is  just  east  of  the  inaiDUnd  of  Japan,  and  at  no  gnat 
diatance ;  while  the  oceao  hed  rises  in  coraparativelv  atecp 
grwlients  to  the  coast,  and  the  land  surface  gives,  on  rising, 
another  10,000  fret  or  so  aborc  the  sca-lcvel.  iiere  tben  we 
have  the  fjrratcst  direct  nnd  uninterrupted  ascent  from  (he 
ocean  be*l  U>  thrt  rrcst  of  the  land  to  be  found  anywhere;  and 
were  tlic  water  lessened  by  onlv  about  100  fnlhoms,  we  ehoiiM 
have  an  almost  continuous  land  surface  from  the  cisst  coasts  of 
Japan  and  KanKchatka  to  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

If  the  Kuro  Siwo  is  supposed  to  modify  greatly  the  climale 
of  Kamtchaika,  the  result  is  not  panieulartv  crediiable  to  its 
enert>y  ;  for  Kamtchalks  is  in  the  la(i(udc  of  the  British  Islands, 
and  while,  tvith  nil  its  dmwbncks,  our  climate  is  esseDtially 
temperate,  that  of  Kamti-hntkn  has  much  in  common  wiih 
Greenland,  though  the  former  stretches  some  ten  degrees  further 
south.  I(  is  altogedier  a  strange  and  in(eresting  land,  more  so 
on  the  wbcde,  nnd  from  various  points  of  view,  (ban  any  of  the 
wonderful  landx  into  which  the  '  Alaichcsa'  bears  us.  A  glance 
at  (he  map  of  Asia  will  show,  that  it  is  one  of  those  great  longws 
of  land  which  hang  down  fTx>m  the  curving  eas(ern  coast  of  Asia; 
the  other  two  being  Korea  and  Cochin  China.  Although  the 
peninsula  of  Knmt4:liatka  is  connected  with  the.  mountain 
systems  of  the  north-east  extennion  of  Siberia,  it  has  maota^ 
features  jieeuliar  to  itself.  In  its  wonderful  volcanic  action  n^| 
is  related  to  the  Kuriles  and  lo  the  great  seismic  region  whirfi^ 
es(endB  southwards  (u  Java.  It  is,  indeed,  for  its  size,  one  of 
the  most  active  volcanic  regions  of  our  globe.  In  this  compa- 
ratively limited  area  (here  are  some  forty  mountains  of  distinct 
Tolcanic  origin,  while  about  a  dozen  are  still  active.  Tbe 
largest  of  them,  Ktuchefskaya,  not  far  fn>m  the  mat  coast,  in 
tbe  basin  of  the  Kamtchatka  river,  reaches  a  height  of  orarlv 
17,000  feet.  Some  terrible  eruptions  are  recorded  during 
last  century;  even  now  i(  is  one  of  (he  roost  active  of  these 
volcanoes;  but,  at  its  displays  are  witnessed  by  only  a  few 
natives  and  Russian  8e(tlers,  we  bear  little  about  them.  Only 
nine  months  after  the  dcpaitun:  of  tlie  '  MnrchcM '  Cram  Kani- 
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tetiatks  ft  Mriea  of  eruptions  appear  (o  tiave  (aken  piscr,  which 
in  i^randeur  must  bave  recalled  iLoie  of  1737.  Allboug;h 
drsrribcd  in  the  '  Japao  Gazette,'  and  sithouinb  contempo- 
raneous with  llir  atupcndoui  eruption  of  Krakst&u,  no  ooiice 
sarins  to  bav«  bnnn  taken  of  them  in  Europr.  From  the 
description  \u:  nrncived.  Dr.  CiuillcmArd  oonclixlcs,  that  it 
must  have  been  Kluchofskaya  that  burst  fortli.  Tbc  cone  is 
wd  to  har«  sudd<!nly  split  in  twu,  emiltinf;  immense  c|uan- 
titj«s  of  lava,  wbicb  poured  donn  its  slopes.  Tb«  ntounlnin 
was  in  aclire  eruption  throughout  ilie  whole  of  Julv,  the  pillar 
of  flame  in  calm  weather  bein);  dialinctlr  visible  at  distauoes  of 
from  200  to  il/A  miles.  While  numerona  short  streams  nia 
down  the  mountain  gnr^s  to  the  coast,  there  is  one  river  of 
considrrablA  Irngth  whirh,  rising  in  the  south  of  the  poninsuln, 
flows  slowlr  nDrlhn-.itils  through  its  centre  until,  whrn  more 
than  balf-n*ay  mirth,  it  turns  suihlcnly  east  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Kiiiiitcbalka.  In  it«  bend  it  enchnes  a  group 
of  volcanic  mouutains,  active  and  extinct,  which  for  graci! 
sad  K^andeur  can  nowhere  be  matched.  The  vallej,  through 
which  the  river  flows,  pariljr  marshy,  partly  tnndro,  partly  foresL- 
cJad,  might,  under  proper  conditions  of  culture  and  with  a  little 
mnrr  of  sunshine-,  br  cnnsidrrabiT  drvHoppil,  The  people, 
numtKring  only  n  few  thousnnds,  ntc  largely  mixes)  with  Hussian 
settlers,  and  these  balf'brnrds  are  as  a  rule  a  mean-spirited  and 
gtmsping  race  ;  the  few  gi-nuine  aborigines  that  sttll  exist  are  as 
gentle  and  as  genial,  hospitable  and  generous,  as  their  aoroewbai 
remo{c  kinsmen  the  Koriaks  and  the  Chakchces.  The  conquest 
f)f  Kamtcbalka  forms  a  bloody  page  in  the  annals  of  the  Russian 
itdrance  in  .Siberia.  It  took  many  fierce  fights  to  solxiue  the 
Kamtrhadalrs  as  it  did  to  subdue  the  Chukchees,  though  now 
ncithrr  the  one  nor  the  other  liHik  as  if  they  conld  lift  a  hand 
against  any  one.  Dr.  Guilleinard's  notes  of  bis  es]>eriences 
among  the  native*,  and  indeed  of  all  he  saw  and  heard  in  this 
remarkable  (leninsula,  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  geographical 
atid  scieaiilic  knowledge.  He  and  bis  companions  did  what 
probably  no  European,  or  for  that  matter,  no  native,  has  ever 
done  before. 

The  *  Marchcsa  '  came  toanchor  in  Avatchn  Bay,  which  (Com- 
petes with  the  bays  ofSan  Francisco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sydney, 
as  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world.  Hen!  we  find  the  well-known 
but  now  unimportant  port  of  iVlropnulovski,  where,  during  the 
Crimean  war,  an  incident  happened,  about  which  little  was 
beard  at  the  time,  and  which  throws  tittle  credit  on  the  British 
Navy.  Dr.  Giiillemard  tells  us  all  about  ii,  and  any  one  desirous 
of  being  informed  on  the  subject  cannot  do  better  than  rrad  his 
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lUtcment.    With  some  difRcaltv  arrangementi  were  nuJe  for  n 
visit    to   the  interior   aod    a    jnurnev    tlown    the    river.     Thu 
involved  not  a  fov  trials,  aiisin^  ■nainlj  from  ihc  pxtnrtinnaV 
demand*  of  the  natives  on  the  river  banki.     But  happily  tb« 
task  was  accomplished,  and  the  result*,  as  (IcscritM-tl   bjp  Or. 
Guillcmard,  were  w«ll  worth    nil    thnr    cntX.     Indeed,  oa  tfe 
whole,  we  are  inclined    to   rank  the   Kamtchaikan  experioooei 
as  of  more  orixiQ.tl  value  and   interest  than  anj-  of  the  othfr 
work  done  during  the  cruise.     It  is  impossible  tor  us  to  folio* 
the  party  on  their  eicuraioa  down  this  little-known  river.    IV> 
bably  the  most  important  industry  of  the  peninsula  is    salilt- 
bunting ;  and  Dr.  Gnillemanl  tells  us  much  alNiut  the  ViAat  of 
this    indnstry,  the  sable  itself,  and  the  lives  and  methods  of  itK 
hunter*.    Other  nntmaU  are  (if  course  hunted   for  their  ^ibs* 
and  alto^ther  the  few  ptrsuaii  thiil  have  liie  monopoly  of  t! 
trade  find  it  successful.     In  working  out  the  natural   htstnTT 
the  peninsula,  Dr.  Guillemard  was  greatly  assisted  bjr  the  Bell 
koowa    naturalist.    Dr.   Dybowski,    prnclicnlly   an    exile  hne. 
and  with  nearly  all  Kamtchatk*  as  bis  field  of  prac1tc&    Di*' 
Guillemard  cAn  harillj  find  terms  glowing  enough  in  which  tf7 
s|>eak  of  the  superb  seenery  formed  by  the  volcanic  group*  o» 
the  |>eniDiula.     In  speaking  of  these  exquisitely  beaatiful  saa«' 
covered  volcanoes,  he  writes: — 

'It  ia  only  with  an  effort  that  ono  withdrawn  hia  gaze  from  ihff 
exquisite  hean^  of  inountaina  Ktich  as  tbcso.     What  is  it  that  W- 
fliiooccH  n«  All  doeiiljr  in  the  aight  of  thvMi  eternal  Knoirti^    In  nkal 
lias  that  ntmilerriil  eliann  that  we  i;x[ierie»e<!  onlf  in  the  ngioK  cJ 
the  North  V     After  many  year*  of  travel  I  think  that  IfaeRi  ia  <au> 
aeeit«  xrhioh  liaa,  perhaps,  Fuuiaiiied  more  viridlj  •lauitntl  upon  WJ 
meonory  tlian  any  othfr — a  ]ilueitl  river  in  KorUMra  I^plaud,  don 
whose   stream   I    floatud,  driukiuf;  in   the  perfect  beauliea  of  tba 
chaugiug  autiuno.      Amid  all  thu  mass  of  scarlet  and  gold  that  bog 
nhovo  tho  mirror-liko  BUifaoe  of  tbo  water,  not  a  leaf  waa  Btirriag, 
not  a  sonnil  irng  to  be  lieard.     Befura  ua  laj  tbo  pooks  of  danling 
anow,  and  it  scorned  as  though  all  nature  were  h&slied  and  worship- 
piog  at  that  throne  of  spotless  pnrity.     Beat  and  parity  then — tha 
unattainable,  in  other  words— in  theso  lio  the  ijiarm.     'I'ho  faJrart 
tropic  aa^ne  hnlds  no  deeper  mcaoings  such  aa  those.    Beaaty  of  fgnn 
there  donblluiui  ia,  a  far  greater  bcumty  perhaps  than  that  of  N'oHhon 
oliiiH^s,  hut  after  all    it  ia  but  80ulle«s.      Tho  teeming  lif«  of  a 
tropiftal   fonwt,  tlie  mArvellotiK  wealth   of  TeaotatMOi  W   reckless 
ascrilieu  of  tlie  weakest,  prmluce  iipiin  the  mind  the  sune  effact  as  <lo 
tbo  stnwts  of  a  eruwtlLii  oity.     No  grandeur  of  "calm  decay,"  no 
pnUiOB  of  tbo  ehoiiging  Hviisans  in  here.     It  is  a  fieree  strgggle  fur 
COCisleDce,  fatal  to  any  except  the  most  purely  matured  tboughL 

This  rlo<|n«ni  aitd  pathetic  passage  cannot  but  suggest  to 
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tbotse  whn  have  rntd  llie  '  Life  nf  Darwia '  the  imprcuion*  mada 
npon  lUat  jirreut  naturaliil  when  first  he  Ibund  himself  in  n 
tmpical  forest.  Xothmg  ia  the  way  nf  sccnerv  ever  imprcucit 
IJHin  tnon',  and  he  ncctiunts  for  it  Kimewhiit  liy  thr  fnrt.  that  it  iras 
H|i^fttivo  nf  \\\f.  lupcniatural.  After  he  lust  hix  hrlirf  in  thn 
BUprTnaturnl,  Dnrwiii  adinitti^d  thai  a  tropical  fnrett  had  lost 
most  of  its  churuia.  Is  it  not,  then,  this  element  that  t»  some 
extent  inspires  the  unec|ualled  impressions  of  the  silent  and  snow* 
dtid  scenes  referred  to  by  Dr.  Guillcninrd  ;  impressions  which 
must  he  f&miliar  (o  crrry  one  who  has  been  hi^h  up  in  the 
Miina1a,vas.  or  rvc-n  nlone  in  the  Caucasus  or  the  Alps?  lie 
feels  as  n  man  might  fn:)  who  was  upon  an  uninhnkitcd  worhl- — 
alone  with  the  Maker  uf  all  these  wonderful  wnrk».  But  that 
scenes  uf  purity  and  beauty  in  Kamtchatkn,  l.apland,  Kraztl, 
or  elsewhere,  have  no  permanent  moral  elfect,  is  only  too  well 
pn>red  in  the  history  ol  the  world. 

Had  space  permitted,  there  is  much  in  the  Kanitchatkan 
portion  of  the  book  deserving  special  reference.  The  remark- 
able likeness  of  thi^  avifauna  of  the  peninsula  lo  ilmt  of 
Knglnnd  struck  Dr.  Guillemard.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  things 
that  will  astonish  the  reader  most  ia  the  enoraious  number  of 
salmon  that  frequent  the  Kamlchntkan  river.  In  this  respect 
the  Asiatic  side  of  Bcliring  Sc-a  resembles  the  American  :  « 
similar  wasteful  profusion  of  siihium  is  witnessed  in  the  Alaskan 
ri»ers.  We  say  '  wasteful,'  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  fish  die  and  rot  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which,  large  as 
it  is,  s«cms  to  be  loo  small  to  hold  the  shoals  that  swann  up 
its  stream.  The  wonderful  variety  of  species  and  even  nf  form 
of  salmon,  which  frcijucnt  Kamtcbaika  river,  also  strike  the 
Englishman,  aecutlnmed  only  to  the  very  few  varieties  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  waters  of  bis  native  land.  The  change  from 
birch,  which  prevailed  in  the  upper  river,  though  long  grass, 
to  spruce  and  fir,  is  an  intercstinjt  fad,  in  connection  with  the 
physical  geography  of  Kamlchaika,  Of  tlic  scenery  of  tho 
river,  in  its  upper  reaches,  Ur.  Guillemard  gives  us  a  beautiful 
picture : — 

nver  ran  between  pebbly  banks  lined  with  hirebes,  whoso 
E'barki>d  stems  coiitrsst«J  with  tba  brilliant  gold  of  Uioir  fulis)^. 
di  after  reach  of  tlill  wntcT  openod  out  to  ufl  its  (juiot  beanty, 
hero  and  them  a  liltlu  gup  rcvt^ilcd  a  Hobbcitiin>hke  scene  of 
simoy  distance,  whosii  clearuefis  was  unbrokon  by  the  waytr  of  a 
sinSlA  leaf.  Far  away  iu  frout  ruso  a  rutiKU  of  deep  bine  bills,  jagged 
and  poaky,  piit<:!itd  utily  with  suow,  for  llnj  Boulhoni  Nlopcs  had  btfii 
thawed  by  tbi>  li«iit  uf  the  euiiimer  son,  Tim  calm  surfaeo  of  tbu 
er  was  vavervd  by  Utile  psoks  of  ducks,  which  rose  iu  long  lines 
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H  nur  nft*  ftppronchod,  nnd  lh«  emoke  of  onr  gaw  fomed  minul 
clundx  in  tlio  n-ahrr  which  bung  motionlasa  above  the  etoMin  uutil  _ 
nimidiiig  of  a  oornor  hid  ttieni  from  oar  viovr.  W«  paddled  ta 
mliiiitlj,  Ibo  DBtiTos  tnlking  bnt  little  Now  aod  again  ijte  Taming 
»a  prata,  na  leva  (ti>  tbo  right,  to  titut  loft),  told  of  tlio  noigliboaifiood 
of  u  Hung.  or  a  Khutluw  bank  nccoKsitatod  tlio  nso  of  polea ;  bat  U» 
tlio  iiiuKt  port  oiir  priiftrom  vraH  oii<t  of  rniintomiptod  quiet,  and  tke 
Jaisieiiit  of  uatttro'gt  luvuni  couhl  buvc  n«k<;d  for  Dotfaing  bettor  ' ' 
«t  aad  bo  puddled  tliuit  for  tlic  mA  of  lii«  natiiral  life' 
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As  a  rontrast,  IrC  us  qaote  tbe  following  scene,  tnucU  faitber 
down  the  river: — 

'  Wo  floated  nloDtlj  down  ittreani  for  •  couple  oS  hovrs  or  nvn, 
tliinking  ornr  the  lUsrtiKiiiiiii,  that,  wn  know  only  too  woll,  would 
ho  ronowed  at  Uiu  cnrUtHit  opportmiity,  vhen,  tnming  «  ntddon 
conivr.  viii  found  unraulTiii  face  to  bee  with  a  viow  tint  banished  all 
tlioughtM  uf  pudt  aud  fiiturv  aoDoyBiioea  in  a  mnnicnt.  Bcfom  », 
«i);lity  miloa  or  mora  away,  ittood  otie  of  tlio  gnin<)c«t  gronp*  ■:^ 
ToiuHiiiieti  in  tbe  kaown  nvrld.  Oth«n  tbtirn  anr,  it  iw  tme.  tint  uv 
bigluir.  altbuti>;h  tins  elevated  gmuud  fruu  which  tliuy  tako  tboir  n*e 
detncta  to  no  Utile  degree  fnim  Ibtir  appaiuit  height.  Bnt  hcuc. 
from  a  base  elevated  scarce  a  hundred  feet  abovu  tha  sm,  a  coriea  tf 
con<'B  of  tbe  most  ciijuigitely  Bymmetnoal  ebape  n»e  in  baaghu 
varyiD^  from  12,000  to  17,000  foot.  Th^  irere  ihrm  in  nniiiMr. 
Nearest  Ds  was  TolbalcbineVn,  dog-tootbed  in  sbape,  with  itfl  apei  on 
the  wc«t«rD  side,  a  long  thin  pnff  of  while  smok»  drifting  from  it* 
ahould«r ;  and  beyond,  npnatirntly  in  close  proximity  to  one  anotW. 
row  the  twin  pcaka  nf  Ki-jRKirf.ka  and  Klucbtfskaya.  perfect  in  tbeir 
ontlino,— pymmidii  of  Ibo  purMt  Know,  beforo  which  one  felt  bo« 
poor  WB<  all  langiinge  to  cjipKM  lh«  mdhi  of  their  perfect  beauty. 
Know  niAtmtaina  wero  no  novelty  to  um.  Wo  bad  seen  tho  Atidee  aM 
the  Alp9>.  aud  hod  watched  tlio  aun  fim:  on  Cotopaxi,  on  Etn*,  on 
Fuziyama,  aud  a  duieuu  other  iiiuuiituiiitt  »f  equal  note.  Diit  here  all 
queatioD  of  cuiutHLriMiu  would  liuve  lutein  a  Nicritogo,  and  floating 
over  the  unrufiled  surface  of  tfai<  Htuf  we  aat  apclltioiind,  drinking  in 
the  view.  Tbe  sun  sank  slowly  aa  wu  crept  along,  and  alojw  and 
peak,  at  first  a  dazzling  nbiti'.  turned  alowly  t»  a  glowing  gold.  On 
either  baud  tbo  fast-approaching  night  had  cLaiignl  tbr  gloriw  of  the 
autnmn  tints  to  a  sombro  shade  of  violet,  aud  behind  ua  the 
was  a  mere  streak  of  light.  Tbo  bright  glow  of  the  fire  upon 
other  raft  lit  np  iha  bcarrtod  faces  of  onr  Russian  guide*  i  ^ 
and  when  tbo  daylight  hnil  fairly  waned,  tbe  head  of  Rloeha 
stood  out  a  pntt!  grvrninh  white,— a  spectral  mountaiu  against 
fa»t  darkening  sky.  Conio  what  might,  oven  if  we  nuio  never  again* 
t4i  get  a  glimpM  of  tluira,  we  had  iwca  tbe  great  volcanoea.  and  we 
felt  that  tbo  nght  waa  odo  that  we  could  Dot  easily  forget  for  man. 
yeun  to  oome.  ■ 

Surely  lucb  tan  delights  a>  tbcac,  combiocd  with  the  fact. 
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that  good  Big>hcim  sbooling  is  lo  be  ol>(aio«d  ain»iig«t  the  coast 
hiils,  uuglii  tu  prove  «ii  irresistible  attraction  to  sucb  spi>ristnrn 
as  combine  a  love  of  ibc  chase  with  a  taale  for  cxquiiitt! 
acenerj.  We  arc  loath  lo  Icnvr  this  section  of  Dr.  Guitiumnnl's 
narrative,  full  of  novelty  as  it  is,  anil  sii|;gestiv«  of  so  ninny 
interesting  pmblcnu,  not  the  least  intrrrsting  that  of  the  pre- 
•cnce  of  a  colony  of  Lamuts  ainung  the  mountains  of  tbe 
peninsula.  A  visit  I»  Behring  Island  leads  Dr.  (iuillemnixl  to 
frivv  n  useful  sketch  of  tbe  historj  of  Kanitchatka,  anil  details  of 
£cliring's  various  journeys,  concluding  with  his  sad  and  [lathrtic 
death  un  the  shore  of  the  little  island  nonr  named  alter  him. 

From  the  grandrnr  of  Kamtchatlta,  and  tbe  inhospitable 
islands  of  the  IJehring  Sea,  we  arc  transportetl  awaj  far 
soDthKanls  to  the  tropical  paradise  of  islands  that  lie  beiwcen 
10°  N.  and  l(}'  S.  of  the  equalur.  We  fear  that  the  soft  and 
witching  beauties  of  Sulu  made  Dr.  Guillrmanl  almost  for<;et 
tbe  loscinutioa  of  Kamchatka;  at  least  the  language  he  uses  in 
writing  of  the  one  is  scarcely  suqiassed  in  strength  and  el»i)uence 
far  that  he  uses  of  the  other.  Cagayan  Sulu  was  r«ache<l  in 
March  1683.  This  tiny  island,  a  typical  example  of  tbe 
tropical  island,  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  north  coast  of 
Borneo,  with  which  it  seems  more  mtntly  connectr<l  than  with 
the  little  Sulu  archipelago  furthi-r  to  the  enslwanls.  Like  most 
of  the  .Malay  islands,  it  shows  a  number  of  traces  of  volcanic 
action,  and  one  of  its  great  attractions  to  the  naturalist  and  tlic 
lover  of  beamifnl  scenes  is  the  three  curious  crater  lakes  just 
within  the  edge  of  its  southern  coast.  Dr.  Gnillemard  writes 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  beauties  of  the  island. 
lo  the  Sulu  archipelago  pniju-r  the  'March<^a'  stayed  some 
time,  the  prtnctpul  island  being  thoroughly  explored.  The^ 
islands  are  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  are 
bated  by  ibe  natives;  the  English  visitor,  un  the  other  hand, 
being  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness.  The 
natives  are  pleasant,  and  attractive  enoogh  in  some  respects, 
but,  like  their  young  sultan,  their  chief  occupation  seems  to  be 
sensuality.  The  HpAnianls  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  their 
fortified  port  at  Jolo,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  made  as 
Spunish  as  possible,  even  to  the  intnxluclion  of  bnital  hull- 
fights.  The  untive  chiefs  seem  to  be  cimstantly  nt  war  with 
each  other.  Tbe  population  is  exceedingly  nondeseript,  the 
Sdala;  element  of  course  prevailing.  In  the  centre  of  tbe 
island,  a  German,  Capuin  Schiick,  has  been  established  as 
a  planter  for  many  years,  and  lives  undisturbed  by  the  com- 
bative native*.      Biologically  the  Sulu  Islands  are  of  special 
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inteivit.  In  pntitton  they  utr  as  nrar  to  Tt<>rnen  u  tn  the  Fliilt[y-' 
piiwi,  but  Mr.  liurbii)^!  found  tlint  the  |ilnn(s,  a*  Dr.  (lulll^ 
Diitrt]  found  that  the  animulit,  nre  almost  purely  Phitinpine. 
The  physical  geography  as  well  as  ibe  biology,  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Borneo,  are  Tcry  sharply  contrasted.  Th*  fomier 
are  almost  entirely'  Aastro-\Iala>\  and  esaentiaJlj  insuUr,  whilv, 
Borneo  gives  eritlcncc  of  having  quite  recently  been  joined 
to  the  continent,  and  itsfAunnitditlinctly  Indo^Malayan.  Tbr 
is  scnrcciv  any  trace  of  rcileanic  action  in  Borneo;  and  Mr.  VVnU 
lace,  wc  believe,  maintains  that  ihr  island  most  in  quite  recent 
ge<ili>gir.-il  limes  have  been  submerged.  This  may  account  f>>t 
its  cmnpanitirely  'unformed'  condition,  and  tbe  saturated  state 
of  much  i>f  the  land,  a  feature  not  auguring  very  favourably  fot 
the  attempt  to  colonize  the  north  of  the  island.  The  *  Marchoto-l 
visited  8undakan,  the  chief  town  and  hnrboar  of  British  Xortt: 
Borneo ;  and  Or,  (iuillcmaid  criticizes  very  freely  the  economic 
and  administrative  condition  of  the  colony.  Although,  aoconl^H 
ing  to  llie  ofliciiil  statistics  of  the  Company,  it  has  been  as  vecH^ 
nearly  all  outlay  with  but  little  revenue,  improvement  is  notice- 
able. Let  us  hope  that  this  improvement  will  onntinne,  for  ibe 
position  has  some  strategical  value,  so  far  as  British  inwiesu 
in  these  regions  arc  concerned. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  our  following  the  '  Marcbesn,*  as  she 
lazilT  cruisc-d  nmong  the  many  islands  that  lie  between  Horm.'o 
and  \('W  (juinea.  .Vor  is  it  necessary,  for  we  ho|ie  that  what 
we  hare  written  will  alford  some  idea  of  the  attractions  and  the 
very  varied  interest  of  Dr.  Guillemard's  narrative.  Visits 
BaUvio,  Sambawa,  and  Celebes,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  i 
seeing  something  of  Dutch  life  and  Dutch  policy  in  the  Easter 
arc-hipcUgo,  nod  Dr.  Guillcmard  entirely  endorses  Mr.  Wal-J 
lace's  admiration  of  the  sensible  Dutch  metho«l  of  dealing  with 
the  natives. 

'"Wherever  we  went,"  ha  writes,  "  tn  MJnahaw,  wo  found  a 
eontented,  iMppy  people,  amocgHt  ulioin  dmnkemiou  and  crirae 
were  alntoat  non-uiifttuut.  Thu  laud  was  highly  ctdtivated,  tbo 
village*  uentet  and  elmuHr  than  I  have  seen  them  in  any  port  of  the 
eivibxed  uurld.  Suhuuls  were  eatshlisbed  in  ever;  distriet,  and  the 
natives  were  almunt  witbuut  exeejilioa  Christian.  Where  can  we^ 
nhocall  ourselves  the  greatest  oulouixing  nation  iu  tha  world,  point  In 
a  like  rtisuU?  What  is  the  cumlition  of  iho  uativca  iu  "oar 
oolobies."  in  Australia,  in  Now  Zcalsnd,  in  Western  Africa  ?  Year 
by  year  handrcds  of  Eoglislimen  travel  round  the  world,  just  as  the 
former  goncmtion  nindo  iho  "gronil  tonr."  Bat  they  follow  ono 
annthor  like  sheep  in  the  beaten  tmctc,  and  hardly  any  tarn  a«da 
into  the  hy-pnthn.  It  is,  of  conrne,  almort  an  absutdity  to  loppoM 
that  an  Knglishman  could  have  anything  to  Icam  frora  the  manage 
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mcnt  of  uiot]i«r  nfttion'*  cnloniM,  but  tboeo  who  bave  not  tiifl  ides  too 
dncpl;  rootud  nuy  riitit  Norlbcni  Colvbo*  nitli  advantage."  ' 

Thp  wholp  secret  is  that  the  Dutch  wisely  Irp-nt  thi-ir  nativps 
likn  undrTdopcd  ctiildn?n  ai  thej  arp,  whilt!  wc  nr^aktr  tirat 
oar  nntivcs  Ukr  full-grown  cilixcns,  harin^  equal  rapacity  and 
equal  rights  with  th<-  whim  tnnn.  At  the  same  time,  we  arc 
Imunt!  lo  point  nut,  that  lh«  Dutch  arc  br|>iDninf;  to  discover 
that  their  sjitem  bai  it*  wealcnestes,  and  that  it  will  require 
serious  modi  Real  ions  to  lulapt  it  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  native*,  to  the  progress  they  have  made  under  the  Dutch 
iTgime. 

Another  thing  that  struck  Dr.  Guillemard  was  the  tnatktxl 
diflcrcncR  between  the  biologiral  features  of  Sumhawa  and  those 
of  Java,  though  the  two  islands  are  bo  ne<ar ;  the  former  are 
much  more  nf  nn  Australian  iban  n  Malay  type.  A  considerable 
time  was  spent  at  Celelirt;  the  coast  was  visited  at  several 
points,  and  an  excursion  wni  made  tn  Tomlnno  Lake  in  the 
interior.  Celebes,  from  its  peculiar  fauna,  unlike  in  many 
respects  that  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  probably  dales,  Mr. 
Wallace  believes,  from  a  period  not  only  anterior  to  that  when 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Somatrs,  were  separated  from  the  continent, 
but  fnim  that  still  more  remote  epoch  when  the  land  that  now 
irunstitutes  these  island*  hnd  not  risen  above  the  oeenn.     Witb 

ch  a  ]wculiar  past,  then,  we  ran   fnni-y  with  what  inti-rett  a 

turalist  like  Dr.  Ouitlrmard  wouhl  study  the  fauna  of  the 
iland.  From  Celebes  tn  the  Miiluccas — (iilolu,  Datchiait,  and 
tfaeir  neighbours — thence  to  noiib-west  New  Guinea,  south-west 
to  Ceram  and  the  Aru  islands,  and  then  homewards  by  Sulu 
•nd  Singapore;  and  sn  probnbly  the  most  remarkable  yachting 
cmise  on  recnrrl  was  brought  to  a  close.  In  N'ew  Guinea 
Dr.  Gnillemanl  naturally  revelled  aniong  the  great  vartetr  of 
Birds  of  Tarikdisf,  his  collectiiin  of  which  must  Ite  superb,  to 
Jodge  from  the  beautiful  illustrations  he  gives.  Noiwilh- 
tfnnding  what  we  knew  from  previous  writers,  be  is  able  to  add 

nch  to  our  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
part  of  New  Guinea,  but  also  of  the  characteristics  of  its 
natives  and  tlieir  folk-lore.  He  speaks  in  a  decidedly  despondent 
way  of  the  efforts  of  the  many  Dutch  miisiimarics  who  have 
found  a  grave  in  this  unhealthy  region.  The  results  at  Dorei, 
for  example,  of  twenty-eight  years'  work,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
many  lives,  are  only  sixteen  adults  and  twcnly-sii  child  converts; 
and  on  the  mass  td"  the  natives  the  influence  has  been  absolutely 
nil.  Dr.  fiuiltemani  was  naturally  surprised  when,  on  referring 
ti>  the  Krakalau  eruption,  the  missionary  there  told  him  that 
they  he:inl  tlie  report  distinctly,  like  cannonading.     He  showed 
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an  enirv  in  hi*  (tiary  of  Au^ntt  37,  ptainljr  recArdio^  the 
tUough  Dorei  i*  1710  miles  from  Krakatan. 

On  ttio  curious  and  intprrsling  iilaod  of  Arn  but  a  short  stay 
was  madi^,  partly  because  it  was  fnund  that  it  was  the  wroDS 
season  to  fin<l  the  grntt  Bird  of  Parai)it«  in  plumage.  Tbe 
island  tc  cxlrpmcly  unhealthy,  ami  I>r.  (iiuillcinard  was  sur> 
prised  li>  find  that  a  Dutch  official  had  recvntlj  been  appointed, 
who  was  suffering  ^reutly  from  the  climate,  and  wba  bad,  at  fait 
firsl  undetlaliiiig,  be^un  to  build  a  prison. 

The  collections  brought  hnmc  by  Dr.  Guillcmard,  capcciallT 
of  birds  (including  three  living  Birds  of  ParAdifc),  but  al»o 
including  shells  ami  insects,  arc  so  numvrous  that  the  mere  tiiln 
fill  maoy  pages.  They  are  as  varied  as  they  are  numerous,  and 
include  m>t  a  few  sptK^imens  that  are  new  to  science.  In  everv 
sense,  therefore,  the  cruise  was  uf  the  most  successful  kind,  not 
the  least  saiiifaclory  result  beinjf  the  delightful  narrative  now 
before  ns.  VVc  have  rarely  acen  a  book  of  thia  class  ao  abun- 
dantly and  beautifully  and  appropriately  illustrated,  while  the 
numemas  good  maps  are  a  great  comfort.  Surely  it  shows  how 
a  little  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  some  branch  of  natural 
science  adds  immensely  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  voyage  or  a 
joarney,  even  if  it  be  only  a  tour,  and  how  much  can  be  done  tn 
advance  science  by  properly  trained  amateurs.  .•Voy  one  reading 
Dr.  Guillemard's  book  with  care  is  sure  to  want  to  know  mote 
concerning  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  rt^ions  on  our  globe;. 
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r.  Vni.— ZW  CarifTfi :  a  PtJitical  Btoffraph/,  1690-1768. 
By  Archibuld  Biillantyne:.     London,  1887. 

WE  bftv«  pr«lix«l  to  thiv  nrticlt;  the  samamo  of  the  stslesman 
who  is  the  *ubject  of  it,  ratlicr  than  the  title  of  Lord 
Granville,  to  which  he  tucceeded  in  his  Inter  yrarc,  partljr 
bcotUA  Mr.  BftllantyDe  has  set  us  the  example,  partly  berauaci 
while  there  is  only  one  Carteret,  there  are  sevend  Gninvitles, 
and  partlr  bemotc  it  is  the  nunc  by  which  he  is  best  known. 

Air.  Ballantyne  has  not  overestimated  the  merits  of  Lord 
•Carteret,  or  hU  eliiim  to  a  place  in  our  political  biographj 
alongside  of  tlie  leading  *tntesmeti  of  the  elgtitnrnth  century, 
ilis  own,  however,  i*  the  first  atiempt  that  has  been  made  to 
,plaoe  a  full-length  portrait  of  him  before  the  eyes  of  posterity  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  surprising,  that  one  who  was  so  great  a 
Mend  to  literature  io  his  own  lifetime,  and  who  played  a  part  in 
our  Constitutional  history,  the  importance  of  which  wa«  so  well 
tindrrstfKKl  by  his  contemporaries,  should  have  found  no  vattt 
juierr  U>  rerord  his  actions  till  he  had  been  dead  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  It  is  loo  much,  perhaps,  tn  say  that  'almost 
complete  oblivion  covers  the  career  of  Lord  (.Carteret,'  or  that 
ihe  only  portraits  of  him  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
nrc  ^attcrly  fantastic  and  impossible.'  The  spirited  sketch  of 
him  to  Ik  found  in  Macaulay's  essay  on  Horace  Walpolc  is 
almost  suflidcnt  to  refute  both  of  these  aasertions :  for  it  is  not 
only  the  many  brtlli.-int  qualities,  for  which  Carteret  was  dia> 
tinguisbed,  and  the  extent  anil  vnriety  of  his  attainments,  to 
which  the  essayist  diMis  full  justice  ;  he  recogDixes,  at  the  same 
time,  the  force  of  character  and  (be  powers  of  tnind,  which 
entitle  him  to  the  name  of  a  great  statesman.  He  attributes 
his  failure  to  his  bad  luck,  and  his  contempt  of  all  the  arts 
without  which  in  those  days  no  minitler  could  hope  to  maintain 
himself  in  power  for  more  than  a  very  limiteil  period.  Pitt, 
who  was  equally  above  them,  was  driven  fn>m  oflioe  in  Ave 
months  when  he  ventured  to  defy  them ;  and  it  was  not  till 
be  consented  to  coalesce  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
avail  himself  of  the  Ouke's  intimate  familiarity  with  the  system 
which  VValpolehad  matured,  that  he  was  able  to  hold  his  ground. 
Bat  Mneaulay  evidently  regards  Carteret  as  one  of  the  finest 
intellrcts  of  his  time.  And  though  wo  csnnot  nuite  say  of  our 
mo<lcrn  historian  what  Thackeray  has  said  of  Gibbon,  that  to 
be  mentioned  in  his  pages  is  *  like  having  one's  name  wnttca 
on  the  dome  of  Sl  Peter's,'  yet  it  is  certainly  enough  to  save 
ahv  man  from  'complete  oblivion.* 

Vet  it  may  be  fairly  said  that,  to  what  arc  really  the  most 
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inipoTtnnt  snti  inMructivc  passage*  in  C«Tt<m*>  career, 
worils  applied  hy  Mr.  Bnllanlyne  to  the  whnlc  of  it  lire  ] 
fcctlj  Appnipri.ttc ;  that  tliev  nrc  in(li-<'cl  '  nlmi>*t  buriKcl 
coinpletn  iibliviuii.'  Carteret's  eccentrii-ities  aitd  vivairitv,  bU 
[ore  »f  literature,  his  lore  of  Greek,  bis  love  of  Boi^uodj, 
bis  gJleged  lc«liei  at  the  Council  Table,  are  what  nil  know 
aboDt  him  who  know  anything  at  all,  and  of  tbesc  little  nmd 
be  said  in  this  place.  It  bas  b«rn  relalcd  that,  when  about  to  be 
married,  in  17-13,  to  his  srrnnd  wife,  a  vcrj-  liandsoine  girl 
nrarlv  thirty  venrs  younger  than  himself,  he  umhI  to  rrrnd  brr 
love  butlers  to  the  Cabinet.  He  nas  nut  at  that  time  a  disap* 
pciinled  man,  but,  on  the  coDtrarj*,  in  the  hej'-dajr  of  bis  powers 
and  deep  in  hit  political  schemes,  ao  that  we  cannot  explain 
away  tbis  particular  breach  of  ministerial  difrnit}*  on  tho  f^roODd 
that  he  had  then  subsided  into  n  political  Drmocritus,  with 
nothing  to  do  hut  to  laugh  and  drink  till  Dcnih  should  demand 
bis  seals  from  bim.  l^ird  Macaulay,  however,  is  inclined  to 
suspect  ibat  many  of  these  siorie*  are  ^ross  exaggerations;  and 
even  if  they  are  true,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  follies  of  the 
wise  are  no  new  thinj;;  and  thai  much  greater  follies  than 
these  would  be  insufficient  to  weigh  down  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  his  conlrmpnraries  to  the  ineat  parts,  rare  knowledge, 
and  sterling  scholarship  of  the  .Minister,  who,  according  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  was,  at  his  death,  '  the  ablest  bead  in 
England.' 

If  then  Mr.  Dallantyne  does  colour  rather  too  highly  tbe 
misrepresentation  of  which  Carteret  bas  been  the  rictim,  be  is 
right  enough  in  his  main  contention,  namely,  that  Ihc  favourite 
Minister  of  George  H.  has  never  yet  assumed  hit  proper  plac« 
in  the  literature  of  politics.  The  ill-natured  notices  of  him  to 
be  found  in  \Vul{>ole's  'Letters  nnil  Memoirs,'  in  the  works  of 
.'Vrchdeacon  Coxe,  and  in  other  books  aTtlteu  by  p.-irttsans 
of  the  great  Whig  Houses,  are  not  likely  to  impose  on  any 
one  whoso  opinion  Is  of  the  least  value  ;  and  we  cannot  ibJnk, 
therefore,  that  his  modern  admirers  need  distress  themselves 
very  much  about  the  depreciation  of  his  charncter,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  tlimugh  these  channels.  The  testimnnv  on 
the  other  side  is  t(K>  weighty  to  be  alTei^ted  by  iu  Hut  what  we 
think  does  dejerve  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
has  so  long  lain  is,  first  of  all,  the  part  which  be  plaved  in  tbe 
Ministry  of  174:^,  and  the  ministerial  crisis  of  W46,  and 
secondly,  the  character  of  his  forci);n  policy,  to  which,  before  the 
appearand-  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  '  Fre^ierick  the  Great,*  no  kind  of 
justice  had  been  done,  and  of  which,  even  from  his  pages,  wv 
^th«T  no  complete  view. 
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till!  take  o{  tti(!«e  two  questions  that  Lord  Carteret's 
wortli  slutlyiag.  Hi«  pcrsooal  character  is  very 
iotefesting.  Hal  tliut  olurio  wuuld  lianllj  be  a  *ufli<rient  reason 
for  noiicing  Iitm  at  any  length  in  tliese  page*.  Dut  the  two 
poinU  we  have  mentioned  involve  contideratiuiis  of  the  bighust 
unpOTtADCc;  and  to  one  of  ihcm  attention  has  been  called  by 
a  great  Knglitb  ttalctman  whom  Mr.  Ballantjne  does  not  secin 
to  have  mntaltcd.  We  mean  LonI  Bencoasficid,  the  only 
modem  Knglixb  writer  who  seems  to  have  caught  the  full 
neaniag  und  sign  ifi can c«  of  what  was  passing  in  tbat  memo- 
rable month  of  Fehruar)',  when  witii  »n«-balf  of  the  kingilnm 
in  rebellion,  the  ^1)iii«tcra  of  the  Crown  in  a  boil^  iluiig  tlieir 
appointmrnts  at  (heir  sovereign's  head,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
preffing  public  danger  loft  the  ICing  and  the  coiiatry  without 
a  Government. 

Itcfore  entering,  however,  on  these  very  intcrctttng  and 
suggestive  topics,  we  propose  to  give,  with  the  help  of 
Air.  Ualiantyne,  a  brief  outline  of  Lord  C-arterrt's  family 
history  and  t^ailier  career,  so  that  our  readers  may  know  with 
wbat  manner  of  man  they  are  dealing  when  ibcy  come  to  the 
meridian  of  bis  eourse.  John  Lord  Carteret  was  of  Norman 
desccDt  on  both  sides;  hia  mother,  Grace  GraoTille,  being  the 
granddaogbtcr  of  the  8ir  Bevil  Granville  who  was  killed  at  the 
Hnttli'  of  Lansdowne.  His  father's  family,  the  lords  of  Carteret 
in  Nnrmandy,  sent  some  of  their  cadet*  with  William  the 
Cuii(|ui.Tur  into  Kngland,  whose  descendants  settled  eventually 
ia  the  Channel  Ittlands,  which  they  held  against  the  French  for 
centuries.  They  were  usually  Governors  of  Jersey,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  them  the  Island  of  Sark.  During  the  civil  war 
tbr  bead  of  the  family  was  Sir  Gcor;gc  Carteret,  who  kept  Jersey 
for  the  King,  and  was  the  last  man  in  tlie  realm  t»  lay  down 
hU  arms.  On  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  he  at  once  prrK-laime<l 
Charles  II.,  whom  he  sheltered  for  two  months  in  ItiUf,  and 
a^in  in  IfAM  in  Kli/abeth  Castle.  Here,  too,  Hyde,  after- 
wards Lord  Clarendon,  stayed  for  nearly  two  years,  and  wrote 
a  portion  of  his  history.  The  castle,  however,  was  eventually 
stormed  by  Cromwell  in  X661,  and  Carteret  joined  the  King  in 
Holland, 

He  rode  into  I»ndoR  with  Charles  on  the  30th  of  May  ICGO ; 
but  the  peerage  iiiieii<le<l  for  him  was  for  some  reason  delayed, 
uul  the  first  Lord  Carteret  was  his  grandson,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Philip  Carteret,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Southwold 
in  167i.  The  young  I^ord  married,  as  we  have  seen,  Grace 
Granville ;  and  their  son,  the  future  statesman,  was  bom  on  the 
iSad  of  April,   IGW.     Hi*   father  died   in  1^95,  so  that  he 
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became   Lord   Carteiet    at   liv«   vears  old.     His  molhcr  was 

CTvnIed  Counter  GraoviUe  in  her  own  riiflit  in  1715,  and 
survived  till  1743.  John  was  sent  to  Westminster,  tbcn,  and 
for  manj  yc*n  afterwards,  one  of  the  great  norscrie*  of  Kngli*lt 
statesmen  :  Newcastle,  Horvej-,  Murray,  ami  Pultrney,  bt-ing 
among  his  contemporariea.  From  Wrstminster,  he  procpeded 
in  dftf-  course  to  Chrislchurch,  »nd  brouglit  away  with  him 
from  Oxford  more  knowledge  of  Grerk  and  Latin  than  was 
supposed  in  thoce  days  to  bc4;oine  the  character  ol  «  ^ntle- 
man.  On  th«  IJtth  of  Oelobor,  1710,  when  ho  w»m  not  yci 
on e-imd- twenty,  he  married  Lady  Franeea  Worsetj,  daii«hirr 
of  the  6rst  Lord  Weymouth,  who  was  not  yet  sevrnun-n, 
and  in  the  May  following  he  took  his  teat  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

MncAulay  says  of  Carteret  that  he  was  nt  once  the  unluckiest 
and  the  happiest  of  public  men.  Of  hi*  lack  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  hcn^tfter.  Of  the  l>est  kind  of  happiness  he 
certainly  had  a  la^  share.  His  wife  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  the  age;  and  when  she  had  ^own-ap 
dauffhters,  more  beautiful  than  any  one  but  herself,  she  still 
retained  her  charms.  She  was  devotedly  allachrd  to  hrr 
husband,  and  not  a  breath  of  slander  ever  rested  on  ber  name. 
Cnrlcrct  'loved  his  fireside,'  Home  was  delipbtfol  to  him.  In 
public  life  he  made  himseir  n  (pvat  nnme,  and  had  either  the  first 
or  the  second  place  in  politics  for  nearly  sixtei^n  years.  His 
intimate  friends  were  the  leading  scholars  and  men  of  letters  of 
the  day.  Swift,  Bentley.  Pope,  CJay,  Addison,  were  among;  the 
number;  and  his  reputation  for  literary  conversation  wa»  quite 
oqnnl  to  his  reputation  for  eloquence.  His  Greek  icbolanbip 
is  well  known,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  Bentley  never 
thought  of  his  bat  when  his  companion  was  Carteret.  Nor  did  his 
accomplishments  end  here.  Mr.  Bnllantyne  quotes  a  letter  from 
Gny  to  Swift,  dalnl  from  .'\meshurT,  in  Wiltshire,  in  which  he 
lelU  him  that  Carteret  had  just  left  three  brace  of  pheasants 
with  them,  on  bis  return  from  pheasBnt-sho<rting  tn  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  What  more  could  a  man  want?  A  beautiful  and 
devoted  wife,  a  fine  family,  a  brilliant  political  position,  »  rare 
ciip^icity  for  the  enjoyment  of  both  ancient  and  modern  liteta- 
turr,  and  the  society  of  its  chief  ornaments,  a  boon  compaoion 
anil  a  sjM>rtsman,  be  seems  tn  have  united  in  himself  all  the 
elements  of  happiness  and  pleasure  which  human  life  has  lo 
give.  He  had  indeed  a  plentiful  share  of  pecnniary  embarras»- 
mcnts,  but  they  never  troubled  him.  He  onc«  owed  £000/.  to 
bis  cool  merchant,  who  put  an  execution  in  his  house.  Carteret 
shortly  aflcrwanls  saw  the  man  in  the  hall,  and  greeted   hira 
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much  nrbanity  that  Iii^  served  him  to  the  d>,v  of  hU 
Hi>  wUr.  his  gun,  his  dassics,  aod  his  cellar,  coqsoImI 
him  under  all  itiisforluncs.  la  bis  last  ^at  coup,  when  all 
wax  lost,  he  *  went  »way  laughing.' 

CftTlvrel  was  one  of  the  hnndtotncst  men  of  hti  time,  with  a 
fine  figure,  oourtly  m.tniiers,  nnd  a  natunil  gilt  of  eloquence  set 
off  by  an  admirulilc  voice.  With  his  wit,  his  culture,  and  his 
COafsg<-,  when  be  entered  public  life  he  must  have  seeuicd  ro 
bare  the  ball  at  his  fe«i,  and  to  have  bad  only  to  hold  out  Lis 
band  \a  grasp  the  highest  offices  ia  the  Slate.  VVbea  be  first 
entered  Farlintncnt.  however,  he  did  not,  as  it  might  hnTe  bc«a 
expectcil  tlint  lie  would,  take  his  place  among  the  Tories.  A 
Tory  Government  was  in  power.  Swift  nnd  Bolingbrnke  were, 
at  this  time,  among  hi«  intimate  friends.  The  |Hilitics  of  hi< 
family  were  Cavalier  (o  the  backbone,  ('hesierfteld  tells  us 
that  he  bad  been  bred  up  in  high  monarchical  notions,  and 
accounts  for  aome  passages  in  bis  after  life  bv  this  very  circum- 
stanre.  He  never  gave  in  to  the  special  claims  advanced  by 
the  Kevoluiion  families.  What  determined  him  then  to  throw 
in  his  lot  witli  the  Whigs?  To  understand  his  position 
thoroughly,  we  must  look  a  little  more  cl<»cljr  to  llie  uinditions 
of  political  parties  in  1711. 

i'he  lory  Party  was  at  this  lime  divided  into  three  main 
branches,  the  Hanorerians,  the  Jacobites,  and  the  \cutrals.  Of 
the  first  of  these,  the  dislinguisbing  sentiment  was  a  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  as  by  Uw  cttablrahed,  and 
a  dislike  of  any  political  movement  which  tended  to  unsettle  her 
position.  In  the  cyrs  of  these  men,  the  secession  of  lUf  Stuarts 
to  Kome  was  an  insup)!rable  bar  to  their  restiiration.  They  do 
aot  seem  to  have  placed  much  reliance  on  any  promises, 
pledges,  or  guarantees,  which  James  111.  might  be  iuduce<l  to 
j^ive.  Tb«y  judged,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  on  the  throne  the  Cburcb  of  England  could  never 
be  secure.  Tbey  vrere  Churchmen  first  and  legitimists  after- 
wards. One  fact  alone  alTords  ample  proof  of  this  aucr- 
lion.  They  bought  off  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs  to  the 
Occasional  Confonnity  Hilt,  by  otmscnting  to  vote  a;::iinst 
the  Government  on  ttie  Treaty  of  Peace  with  France.  When 
ibey  saw  (heir  way  to  advancing  their  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples at  the  expense  of  Iheir  political  allegiance,  they  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  The  bead  of  this  party  was  Lord 
Xottingbam. 

Of  the  Jacobites  little  need  Iw  said.  Tliey  believed  that  the 
sanctity  of  hereditary  right  must  be  prcservml  inviolate  at  any 
cost  of  the  Stewart  interest  tn  England.     The  Neutrals  were 
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those  Tories  who  vtvxo  pIctlgMl,  nrilhrr  In  divini"  right  on  the  onp 
band,  nor  tn  iho  ProlMlnnt  tucct-minn  nn  the  oiliPr.  Tliev  WCTf 
Inr  the  old  method  of  Gawrntnent;  for  the  kia^,  who  would  givr 
the  greatett  su]>|)on  lo  (he  old  Caralier  Party,  to  the  countrj 
gentlemen,  the  clergy,  and  the  lunded  interett  in  general.  What 
ibev  waolcd  was,  not  so  much  either  a  legitimate  ktng,  or  a 
Failianientarv  kin);,  as  a  Tory  king.  These  men  diiliked 
the  new  monnyrd  interest  which  had  been  created  by  the 
Revolution  ;  thev  taw  no  n«^re»ity  for  expensive  CuntiDenial 
wars,  ai>d  they  clung  to  the  iilea  of  a  real  monarchy,  tempered 
but  not  sU|K-raeded,  by  a  proper  eumbinatioa  of  aristocratic  and 
popular  iu»titulions.  The  chief  of  this  party  was  tbc  able»T 
uion  of  the  time,  LonI  liolin^^bruke. 

It  is  not  difKcuIt  lo  understand  why  Carteret  cotild  not  act 
with  any  one  of  thc»c  parties.  He  agreed  with  the  Hntioveriao 
Tories  in  their  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession,  and  therefote 
he  could  nut  be  a  Jacobite.  Hut  he  bad  evidently  imbibed 
something;  of  the  latitudinarian  spirit  of  the  age,  and  therefoie 
he  could  ant  act  with  Lord  Nottingham.  He  said  long  after- 
wards tbat  be  would  never  join  in  attacking  any  minuter  who 
was  'ecclesiastically  insulted,'  The  cry  of  "High  Church 
and  Sachcverel '  would  nut  bo  at  all  to  bis  taste.  Oo  the 
other  hand,  though  in  all  matters  connected  with  Church  and 
State  be  was  probably  at  one  with  IJolingbroke^  be  difTered 
from  him  fundamentally  on  the  system  of  foreign  policy  whicb 
it  was  expnlient  for  Kngland  to  pursue;  and  be  could  not 
therefore  concur  with  the  Government  in  tlieir  conduct  of  the 
Freach  war.  Carteret  was  a  very  young  man,  lo  have  formed 
decided  opinions  of  bis  own  on  any  one  of  these  imjKirtunt 
Bubjerls.  Vet  unless  he  had,  he  would  have  followed  tbe 
politics  of  bis  family,  and  have  joined  the  Tories  at  once.  Of 
course,  if  he  believed  that  Kolingbmkc  was  at  heart  a  Jacobit«)_ 
his  reasons  for  not  joining  him  would  be  clear  enough.  AntlH 
tbe  fact,  that  he  voted  with  the  minority  in  1T14  on  the  motion 
that  tbe  Pioleslaot  succession  w:is  in  danger,  affords  aone 
presumption  that  be  really  did  think  lo.  Uut  thrnughoui  hit 
career  he  was  against  the  French  Alliance,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  this  question,  after  all,  which  separated  bim  from 
Bolingbroke  after  ibcy  had  bcon  acting  together  more  than  teav 

>»«-  ,  .  .  .  V 

But  thniiglt  Carteret  join<'d  the  Whig  party,  and  ever  «fler- 
wards  continui^l  nominally   lo  belong  to  it,  he  was  not  essen- 
tially a  Whig.      This  Party  also  was  divided   into  three  sec- 
tions,   the    oligarchical    Whigs,    the    liberal    Whigs,    and    the^ 
religious  Whigs.     The  first  consisted  of  the  so-raltcd  *  Rerolu<fl 
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~ti6n  famili«i,'  and  nil  thi^lr  iiilhrrniit*  and  ilepcmliinti  wtioii* 
foituriM  were  tUked  oa  tlie  itininti^titince  of  tliv  rii^w  sjstem,  iil' 
which  the  oligarcliy  was  supfMXvd  lo  be  ilie  mninsUj'.  With 
the  majority  ol  thne  men  civil  aad  TcligiouB  liherty  wo*  oaly 
A  mraat  to  nn  end,  as  was  sufficiently  shown  hj  Sir  Robert 
Walpiilc's  brhiiviour  lo  the  DUtcnien;  which  was  very  much 
the  xamv  si  Sir  ItuWit  Frer*  trratmcnt  of  the  Ptotrctionitis, 
Their  object  wn«  to  regain  for  the  Kn^iixh  nubility  the  |ti)wer 
irhicb  il  had  been  too  feeble  lo  retain  after  the  VVars  of  the 
Rotes,  und  which  under  the  Tudon  and  the  Stuurta  had  been 
iduallr  ahsorbed  by  the  Crown.  To  ibis  moiive  rosy  bo 
Jiled  (he  fear  of  losing  their  estates,  should  a  Roman  Catholic 
sreretgn  rc-rjublith  the  Komnn  Catholic  Chcrch  and  compel 
them  to  disgorge  the  Ahl>cy  Isnds.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
(he  Moiian.'by  of  the  Ptautagf-iiels,  which  was  the  ofTtpring  uf  tlie 
feud:il  system,  could  not  he  revived  Jn  the  eighteenth  i^ntury, 
when  the  feudal  system  had  expired.  The  a((en)pt  only  ended 
depressing  (he  power  of  the  Crown  (o  a  very  much  lower 
r«l  than  it  hod  stood  at  under  tho  Henrys  and  the  Edwards, 
in  making  a  few  great  families  virtually  masters  of  tlw 
State. 

The  liberal  Whigs,  who  repies''nted  perhaps  rather  a  mode  nf 
thought  than  an  actual  party,  and  might  petUajM  be  called  more 
kily  the  niiddle-class  VV  higs,  were  men  nurtured  in  (be  doctrines 
Locke ;  who  sincerely  believed  in  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
wbo  had  no  personal  end  to  serve  by  promoting  one  form  of 
goTcrnment  rather  than  another;  but  who  were  cnnvjncnl  that 
the  supremacy  of  tlie  Whig  Party  was  our  only  security  against 
Popery  and  ahsuhite  nionarchy.  Such  men  had  no  xvmpnlhy 
with  (lie  oligarchy,  but  sujiported  (hem  as  a  necetsary  evil, 
Thev  were  always  much  moved  by  such  epithets  as  slavish, 
servile,  and  superstitious,  attached  to  (he  tenets  of  (be  Tories; 
while  a  portion  of  their  Party  had  also,  like  the  '  tlovses,'  a 
material  interest  in  the  Revolution,  being  actuated  bv  that 
jealousy  between  the  Hading  and  territorial  interesit,  which  was 
then  Ix-ginning  to  spring  up,  and  is  giiod-hnmoun^dly  typified 
in  *8ir  Andrew  I'rerport '  nnci  'Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley.'  It  is 
i|uiie  clear  that  men  nf  this  party,  whether  their  Whiggism  was 
uf  the  closet  or  the  counter,  could  have  cared  little  in  the 
sbstract  for  the  domination  of  (be  PelbamSf  the  Seymours,  and 
the  RusselU.  And  in  process  of  time  indeed,  as  all  danger  of  s 
Stuart  restoration  wore  away,  many  nf  them  lircami!  Tories, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  century  were  one  of  (he  great  elements 
_«f  itrength  in  (he  Tory  Parly, 

the   Dissenters  and  religious  Whigs  no   description   is 
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requireil.  Tbev  hntl  no  antipathy  to  )>Tcn><;rttiTC,  whrMi  il  ma 
ex<.'tt«d  in  their  own  favour,  and  no  particuW  rrgaril  lor  ulliriiil 
Whif^gism,  when  it  was  oppoted  to  ttiem.  But  in  the  catU 
part  of  the  ccatury  tb«y  xtill  expuctcd  greitt  tliiogi  frxHn  tlie 
victorious  {WTtv,  and  were  one  »[  it«  moit  powerful  allies. 

Now  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  ideality  Carteret  with  any 
<>ne  Iff  thesi?  llin-e  [Kirties,  as  with  any  one  of  ibe  three  Tof^ 
panics,  lie  was  nut  a  iiigb  Church  Tory,  he  was  not  an 
Adli-GerraaD  Tory,  and  be  was  not  a  Jacobite.  His  sub«equrn( 
career  will  show  that  he  was  not  an  olij^rchic  V\  big  ;  it  is  idle 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  religions  Whig  ;  and  if  nc  dab  him 
liberal  Whig,  it  mutt  be  with  considiirnble  reservation.  Bi 
this  much  we  may  auuln<^,  that,  liaving  t»  choose  between  the 
two  parlies  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  cbose  tlie  one 
which  seemed  to  hint,  upon  the  whole,  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mole  ihe  public  intcr»l.  The  bad  side  of  Whi^^itm  had  nirt 
yet  developed  itself.  The  Families  had  not  yet  riveted  thcit 
yoke  upon  the  Crown.  Their  foreign  policy  accmed,  so  far,  to 
be  dictated  by  public  considerations.  They  were  the  enemies 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system  which,  with  a  young  man's  natnr*] 
prnpcniity  to  opposr  himvlf  to  the  opinions  of  his  family,  he 
had  leanietl  to  dislike.  The  system  of  Fnrliameotary  cormp 
tion  bad  not  yet  been  introduced ;  and  Carteret,  therefore, 
without  becoming  a  genuine  Whig,  way  readily  have  made  up 
bis  mind  that  be  could  act  usefully  aiid  honourably  with  that 
pany  ;  awl  though  be  wandered  very  far  from  Whig  ottbodoxy 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  died  a  member  of  a  Tory  govero- 
ment,  be  never  craved  to  call  himself  a  Whig  from  the  day  he 
look  his  seat  in  the  House  of  L/inls  to  the  day  when  he  brcAtbsd 
his  liikt  with  the  praises  of  a  Tory  Treitty  on  his  lips. 

With  the  autumn  uf  1714  came  the  death  of  .\nne,  the 
accession  of  Georf^  I.,  and  the  Whig  ^linistiy,  in  which 
Townaend,  Stanhope,  and  Walpole,  were  the  leading  apiriu. 
So  valuable  a  recruit  as  Carteret  was  not  left  long  unemployed. 
In  171t>,  when  only  twenty-sis  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieulennnt  of  Devonshire,  and  exerted  himself  actively 
on  behalf  of  the  new  government.  in  1717  he  spoke  very 
ably  in  supjHirt  of  the  SejMennial  Hill,  dwelling  particularly 
on  the  bad  e:fl«ct  produced  on  the  minds  of  continental  states 
men  by  the  frequent  changes  of  policy  to  wbidi  the  English 
Government  was  liable;  and  il  is  inleresliug  lo  find  the  same 
oomplainl,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  our  own  day* 
anlicipnied  by  the  rising  young  statesman  of  the  reign 
(jeorge  1. 

la  171)5  occurred  the  first  attempt,  on  the  pan  of  the  Euro_ 
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'owOTs,  to  modifj  the  Treaty  of  Utwchi ;  and  the  history  of 
En^lisii  forvigD  policy,  from  that  dale  to  1734,  is  the  history  of 
all  the  complicated  tTanBacttoni  to  which  rrpcitto<l  rRbrts  of  the 
sain«  kind  gave  rise.  War  broke  out  biMwe<-n  Spnia  And  Aosttia 
in  the  fir«  oiftntioned  ytar,  when  our  irngngemttntx  with  Auitria, 
from  whom  (!i-(>rgr  I.,  ns  KlM.-tor  of  Hnnovi^r,  had  voinethiiig  to 
•xpM-t,  coinpi-lli-d  u*  to  tAkt-  pari  agaiitHt  Spain.  The  S|>.ini*h 
fl#L't  intfodwi  lo  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Sieily  was  destroyi-d  by 
Admiral  Bvug  off  Cape  Pasnro  on  the  Hhh  of  August ;  and, 
when  Pariiameat  asscnibled  in  November,  Carteret  was  selected 
to  move  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Lorrl*.  rongratulating  His 
Majesty  on  the  event.  But,  in  order  to  prpvcnt  th«  Sicilian 
pxpr<)ition,  England  had  gone  ko  fnr  ns  to  ofTi-r  Spain  the  restt- 
taiion  of  (f  ihmltar  ;  wlijti-  her  xiippnrl  of  Auttria  was  the  priro 
r    which  ihit  King   hopt-il   lu  gain  hix  cht^rtslird  nbjert,  th« 

VMiiiure  of  tht?  two  Dutliie*  ul  l^remen  and  Vorden.  'I'licse 
»re  the  pivots  on  which  our  foroiftn  policy  turned  for  sixteen 
years :  the  investiture  of  the  Duchies  and  the  restoration  of  the 
fortress.  To  extort  the  one  nnd  to  evade  the  other  became 
thr  two  great  objects  of  every  Knglish  slatesmnn,  who  wished 
tn  stAnd  well  with  lh(r  new  ilynnstv.  The  KmpcmrChnrW  VI., 
nn  hii  part,  wn*  anxious  to  nbt,iin  fnim  Kiigl.ind  in  return  the 
guarautra  of  the  '  Pragmalic  Sanction,"  or  an  instrument  securing 
to  his  daughter  Mnria  Theresa  the  succession  to  his  hereditary 
dominions,  which  was  finally  conceded  to  him  in  1731.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  period,  however,  Cartencc  was  away  from 
England.  In  1719  he  went  as  ambnsKador  to  Sweden,  where 
his  combined  courage  and  agncity  obtninnl  a  great  diplomatic 
triumph.  In  17-'4  hn  was  appninted  to  tucrceu<l  the  Duke  of 
(irafton  .ts  Lonl  Lieutenant  ul  Ireland,  an  ofliee  which  he  held 
for  six  yenrx.  llui  from  17:il  to  17:^4,  be  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Southern  Department,  with  Lord  Townsend — not  the 
Doke  of  Newcastle,  as  Mr.  Ballanlyne  enoneously  atserts— for 
his  colleague  in  the  Northern.  And  it  was  during  this  perinal  ttist 
those  secret  negociation*  with  Spain  on  the  suhject  ul  (iibraliar 
look  place,  which  Karl  Stanhope  tells  ui  in  his  Hixlory  cannot  be 
accnraiely  tracetl.  I'hc  (.'arteret  Papers,  however,  seem  to  make 
ihem  tnlerahly  clear,  and  to  sliuw  that  Carteret,  in  the  pursuit 
of  great  public  object,  did  nut  stick  at  IriBes  any  more  than 
Bnlingbroke  or  Warrvu  Hastings. 

Lord  StanhojK-,  the  English  Minister,  bail  stated  to  the 
ijpanisb  Government,  as  early  as  1717,  tlial  he  hiratelf  saw 
no  objection  lo  the  restitution  of  (lihraltar;  and  (ieurge  1., 
somewhere  abont  that  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
Kpaio,  profcsaing  his  willingness  to  restore  Gibraltar  'for  n 
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contuli^raiion,'  tlie  equivalent  beinR  in  this  caae  the  ab*n- 
(lontneiU  hy  H^m  of  the  Sicilian  cspcilitiun,  which  plungnl 
Kiij^liin<l  into  war,  and  led  directly  to  the  battle  of  Panuo. 
As  SpaiD  did  not  fulfil  the  required  condition,  the  letter  of 
course  fell  to  the  ground.  So  far,  >he  hnd  nothing  to  oitnplain 
of.  Gut  a  tcrond  letter,  wrilt<-n  by  the  king  of  KngUnd  in 
June  17S1,  three  rooiitlii  after  (.'arteret  had  become  I'orei^ 
Secretary,  ii  uot  ut  easily  got  rid  of.  In  this  letter  George, 
at  the  repeated  solicitation  of  Sp>ain,  jiromiscd  the  restoration 
of  tlie  fortress  unconditionally,  without  any  equivalcat  being 
required,  subject  only  to  the  conient  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  on  this  understanding  that  .Spain  consented 
to  the  Peace.  And  we  confess  we  hare  never  been  able  to 
understand  on  what  ground  tlie  king  could  refuse  projKuing  it 
to  Parliament,  even  though  he  knew  it  would  be  uteles*.  We 
have  referred  to  the  Carteret  .MSij.  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
hope  of  finding  soineiliing  in  ihem  to  palliate  Carteret's  share 
in  this  transaction.  But  we  can  find  nothin|f.  The  propoul 
was  made  by  the  Spanish  minister  to  William  Stanhope,  after- 
wards Lord  Harrin<^»n,  the  Knglish  ninhntsador  at  Madrid, 
who  referred  the  matter  to  Carteret,  and  it  was  clearly  wilb 
his  approval  that  this  second  letter  was  written.  Carteret  unVf 
stipulates  with  Stanhope  that  he  slialt  gi-t  hack  the  first  letter, 
for  fear  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Parliament  tbit 
larger  coimssioDs  bud  been  made  by  hiintelf  ihoa  by  his  pir- 
(loCMSor:  .tnd  we  wi«h  we  rould  see  our  way  to  treating  it  ns 
lightly  as  Mr.  Dallnntyne  does. 

'ficorftc.  who  himself  IV LIB  porsouully  mdifferent  to  the  thing, dii 
write  such  a  eoiiditional  lultoi'  to  tlie  Kiiin  of  Bjmiii,  well  knowing 
that  it  was  a  mere  empty  furrn.  .  .  .  When  the  court  of  Spsia 
<luerulouB]y  iusiKtcd  that  the  oijuivuk'Ht  sliould  bo  left  out,  Georg* 
wrolo  again  in  Jnno  17'31,  yiehlin^  lo  tboir  patents  verbfttitn.  Bs 
long  as  this  coDscut  of  I'arlJHiueut  was  insisted  on,  whftt  also  migbt 
be  nieDtionod  wtui  to  England  a  matter  of  iudiffurouco.  Osrterat  said 
that  "  Spnin  would  uot  ;icld  with  a  good  grace,  let  her  yield  with  a 
had  otic,  then,  since  bor  notions  of  uoportmotit  wera  of  no  practical 
flignificancp." ' 

If  Mr.  Rnllantyne  thinks  he  is  joking,  there  is  of  course  no 
more  to  he  said.  If  not,  can  he  show  us  that  Spain's  accession 
to  the  peace  was  not  ublaineil  from  her  by  false  prctrnces?  Spain 
did  not  know  that  the  letter  was  a  '  mere  empty  form.'  In  much 
later  times,  sovereigns,  who  have  had  much  belter  opportunitic 
than  Philip  \.  of  becoming  ac(|uainted  with  English  tnstit<: 
lions,  hare  shown  themselves  incapable  of  undersliinding  tit 
working  of  Parliamentary  Government.      Is  it  likely   that 
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Kins  of  Spkin,  in  the  bcKinDinjc  of  the  eij-hteenth  centarj, 
woald  hftVD  b«en  lipttcr  inforntpu  upon  tho  aubject  than  the 
EtnpcroTS  of  Austrin  nr  Russia  only  sixty  years  ngo ;  or  havo 
aupptned  for  one  moment  that,  when  George  I.  mmif.  his 
promiKt  ilRpcmlenl  on  ihr  {.'«n*ont  ot'  Pnrltamiint,  li4^  hnil  not 
only  nu  tn<^aii*  of  procuring  thnt  constant,  but  hi^vlt  inlcnittrd 
even  to  make  any  effort  to  procure  it?  The  letter  must  hare 
meant  something  in  the  eyea  of  the  Spaniards,  or  why  should 
tbey  have  accvpted  it  nt  all  ?  The  king  knew  this,  and  yet  all 
the  time  WAS  conscious  that  it  roennl  nothing.  It  cannot  be 
taid  that  it  was  written  only  to  sniitfv  tho  amour  proprr  of 
S|>iiin,  who  never  herself  nttnebed  nnr  serious  signihrnnre  to 
it ;  for  the  court  of  Spiiin  coiiiinuei),  for  ten  yearn  nflerwnrdx, 
to  base  her  claim  to  Gibraltar  on  that  very  document.  And 
finally  why,  if  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  it,  did 
Walpole  in  1727  deny  its  existence?*  That  a  second  letter 
was  written  is  clear  from  the  Carteret  correspondence,  notwith- 
standing Wnlpole's  *])e(!ch  ;  and  the  opposition  got  wind  of 
it,  in  spile  of  all  the  c^rc  that  was  taken  to  ronreAl  it.  It  was 
a  fine  subject  for  the  '  Crnftsmnn  ; '  and  ihofte  who  an-  interested 
in  such  matters  should  glance  at  the  artichn  which  appenn-d  in 
it  at  this  dale,  and  sec  bow  journalists  like  Itolingbrokc  and 
Pulteney  handled  their  weapon».t 

The  hour,  however,  was  now  at  hand  when  Walpole  was  to 
shako  off  Carteret,  as  he  hail  shaken  off  Pulteney,  and  as  be 
allerwanlii  ihiiok  off  Townsentl,  Argyle,  ami  (^hpslerfield.  Sir 
Robert  took  advantage  of  u  (|U3rrel  between  Ciirterel  and  Town- 
aend,  of  much  the  same  nature  as  tbo  quarrel  between  Fox  and 
Sheiburne  in  176^,  to  get  rid  of  the  abler  of  tho  two,  and  Carteret 
went  into  an  honourable  exile  ns  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  retired  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  April,  1724,  and  on  the 
2<1rd  of  the  fiillowing  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
masfaere,  landed  at  Dublin  juKt  when  the  storm  aroused  by 
'Wood's  hnlf|ienee' waH  nt  it*  greatesit  height.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  what  Macaulay  calls  Curteret'si  ill-luck.  With  every 
mental  and  bodily  endowment  calculated  to  make  him  popular 
in  Ireland,  lie  arrived  there  at  a  moment  when  he  wns  absolutely 
compelled  to  oppose  himsrll  to  popular  feeling,  and  the  ground 
which  he  then  lost  he  never  Mrems  to  have  regained.  He  too 
rery  nearly  added  one  more  to  the  number  of  wrecked  repu- 
tations which  lie  buried  under  the  Iriih  (juestion.  'He,'  as 
Mr.  Fnmde  says,  '  the  ablest  man  at  Walpoli-'s  disposal,' {  con- 

*  ■  FatiiuiipiilHry  Ilislory.'  toI.  riii.  pp.  i>-32.  ^13. 

t  Juiiuiry  4l)i.  172^,    Sec  niso  two  undated  papirra  la  Uic  same  volume. 

j  Ftoade^a  '  Eagliiih  tn  Ireland,'  vol.  I.  p.  £33. 
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■picuout  for  courage  &ai  resolution,  and  a  match  for  all  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  was  baffled  when  be  came  to  Irclani].  He 
had  b«oD  Bent  out  to  quoll  the  ferment,  and  lie  was  obligvd  to 
guccumb  to  it. 

CartfTCt,  however,  did  his  best;  hit  de1<M'iniaei)  lu  prusecuie 
Drapier.  When  l»Ul  bj  some  meuibers  uf  the  Itiah  Prit'j 
Council  that  they  could  nut  in  that  case  answer  for  the  public 
peace,  Carteret  repliwl  with  difcoitj,  'As  long  as  1  haro  the 
bonoar  to  be  Chief  Governor  here,  the  peace  of  the  bingdoa 
ftball  be  kept.'  When  publicly  reproached  b;  Swift,  who  vat 
known  to  E>c  tbe  author  of  the  Letters,  though  he  bad  mil 
dc<^lRTr4i  himself,  and  nnl>ndy  Dould  prove  it,  with  issuing  a 
prucliunation  against  a  poor  sliupkeeper,  he  replied  iniprumntu— 

*  RcN  data  ot  rogni  Dovitas  mo  lalia  cogunt 
HolirL* 

Not  in<IeC4l  that  the  quotation  seems  to  us  parlicularlj  happj', 
for  it  was  not  Carteret's  newness  to  oSlce  which  imposed 
him  the  necessity'  of  taking  steps  to  vindicate  the  law.  It  vtt, 
however,  highly  applauded  .it  the  time ;  and,  at  all  events,  i 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  shutting  Swift's  mouth.  Bat 
it  was  all  in  vain.  In  the  following  September  the  Patent 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  remainder  of  Carteret's  time  of  office 
passed  quiellj  away.  He  saw,  as  others  saw,  both  before  uul 
after,  tliat  a  s/stem  made  up  of  alternate  (coaxing  and  <;oercton— 
a  sTstem  f»uii()ed  [Kirtlj-  un  the  belief  that  the  Komao  Cathulks 
were  fnxi  and  lojal  subjects,  parll_v  on  the  belief  that  ibey  wet* 
incorrigible  traitors,  rulHans,  and  criminals — must  necessarilj 
break  down.  liut  circumstances  made  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  English  Government  to  follow  any  olliei 
coune.  The  Hanoverian  Dynasty  depended  on  Pmleslant 
support,  yet  had  engagements  with  the  Catholic  Powers  on  tbe 
Continent,  which  made  half  measures  a  necessity.  George  I., 
in  fact,  found  himself  iu  much  the  same  dilemma  as  that  which 
embarrassed  Charles  I.  Carteret,  like  others,  tried  to  steer  a 
middle  course,  and  pleased  nobody.  It  is  barely  necessary  to 
notice  the  ai>surd  suspicion  set  afloat  by  the  Duke  of  Xcwcattk 
and  Lonl  Townsentl,  that  Carteret  himself  liad  contributed  U> 
the  commotion  a))i>ut  ^\'ricMrs  halfpence.  It  is  more  wortliy 
of  record  that,  acoirding  to  Mr.  liallnnlyne,  he  saw  from  tlie 
first  how  it  must  end,  and  recommended  hts  colleagues,  hcfoie 
he  left  England  in  August,  to  adopt  the  very  course  which 
they  were  obliged  to  take  a  year  afterwards. 

Hut  when  he  once  fount!  himself  in  Ireland  his  English  love 
of  law  and  urder  rccoiinl  from  tbe  spectacle  which  be  witocMed, 
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and  bi>  Tn«a!ution  w»s  taken  tn  Dpholil  tke  principle*  of  whicH 
he  was  the  public  rvprc»^iiutivc. 

CmXent  T«tuni«d  from  Irelnnd  in  1730,  to  find  Sir  Kniiert 
Walpote  at  the  very  summit  of  his  power,  Thf  attempt  to 
diaplacc  him  on  the  accptsion  of  George  II.  bad  signally 
faiipd,  and  left  him  stronger  than  before.  Pulienev,  it  is  ime^ 
was  IpMling  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
nctraordinnrj  anim»sity  nm)  nbilitr;  aitd  Itolingbroke  waa 
devoting  his  whole  powers  to  the  destruction  of  the  common 
enemjr.  Uut  Sir  ilobert  bad  not  yet  parte*]  either  with  the 
Doke  of  Arpyle,  or  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  Loni  Stair,  or  Lord 

rbam.  liie  two  Secretaries  of  Slate  were  the  Duke  of 
'caallc  and  the  Knrl  of  IlArrin<^on ;  the  latter,  useless, 
indccnl,  in  drtuile,  but  a  diplomntist  of  the  first  rank;  the 
former,  the  gn-at(!«t  borough  monger  of  hi*  age.  and  the  reprct- 
■CQtative  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  'great  Kevotntion  Families,* 
as  they  were  called, — the  Devonshires,  Kichmonds,  (iraftons, 
Portlands,  Rutlands,  Somersets,  FitJEwiltiamx,  and  many  more 
of  jrreat  we«l<h  and  influence,^ who  conceived  themselves  en- 
tilled,  cither  otTicintiv  or  unolhcialiv,  to  direct  the  whole  policy 
of  the  country.  Sir  RoWrt  was  iheir  man  ;  and  when  Cartcrol 
formally  assumetl  the  Iradership  of  the  Opposition  jn  the  Hook 
of  l.ords,  his  posltirtn  appeared  to  be  impregnable. 

Carteret  would  probably  have  been  contented  to  work  with 
Walpole,  on  the  uaderslanding,  that  his  abilities  and  his  know- 
ledeft  should  have  fair  play  in  the  Cabinet.  But  his  own 
pemot  would  not  allow  him  to  be  elTsced,  and  if  he  could  net 
do  himself  justice  as  n  member  of  the  Government,  he  must 
look  out  for  some  other  situation.  In  this  view  of  bis  position 
there  was  not  the  same  kind  of  laxity,  or  indilTercnec  to  principle, 
as  there  would  be  at  the  present  day.  All  tlie  Whigs  alike 
were  ple«lged  to  the  Revolution  settlement.  But,  outside  this, 
every  man  was  at  libertv  lo  lake  his  own  line ;  and  hence  arose 
the  party  of  diseonlentetl  Whi^  or  Patriots,  who  went  into 
opposition  not  so  much  because  they  were  hostile  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  (iovcrnment,  as  because  they  eould  not  belong  to 
it  without  being  rciluced  lo  cyphers.  Paltener  had  long  been 
their  leailer  in  the  Commons.  Carteret  was  now  to  Lake  a 
similar  |K>sition  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

For  the  first  two  sessions  of  Parliament  after  Carteret's  return, 
tbere  was  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  foreign  nfTairs ;  and  Cnrterct 
did  not  at  once  declare  open  war  against  ihr  Gorernnimc.  But 
he  lo«t  no  time  *  in  letting  Parliament  understand  that  his  own 
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ideas  of  foreign  policy  hnd  updor^ne  no  clian^  aioce  he 
resigned  the  seals  in  I7i4.  Tbe  key  to  tbat  policy  was  the 
ncccuitr  of  >op[>orling  Austria,  on  all  occasions,  as  the  coaoivr- 
poiie  t}>  France  in  Europe.  Carteret's  instincts  tnid  him  ibat 
with  the  Dourboni,  rnlher  than  tbc  Hapsliiirgs,  Iny  the  chif 
danger  to  ilir  pence  of  Kiirnpe.  In  his  eyrs,  ib<-  rnmilr  coni[ 
WHS  al ready  in  irxistcncc.  ItlixKl  was  thicker  than  water; 
the  Bourbons,  in  the  long  run,  were  sure  to  stau<l  shoulder 
shoulder  in  ouy  Kuropean  quarrel.  He  seems  to  have  thoofhl 
no  sacrifice  too  great  which  was  calculated  to  avert  this  danj^. 
England,  at  all  events,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  hostility  nf 
either  Austria  or  Prussia,  nn<t  much  to  expect  from  tbeir  friend- 
ship. To  keep  up  a  great  I'mtescant  and  English  interest  ia 
tbt!  centre  of  (lennany  was  n<.xurdingl}'  t'arterct's  first  ohjccl. 
The  King's  Hanoverian  proclivities  only  played  into  tbe  honilt 
of  a  statesman,  who  entertained  such  opinions  as  these.  And  wt 
have  always  believed  that  he  supported  the  King's  policy,  nm 
only  became  it  was  the  King's,  bat  becsnee  it  was  also  a  trvli 
English  policy.  He  hnd  not  the  riperirncc  of  Lord  Roling- 
broke  to  prejudice  him  ngiitnst  the  Auiitiant  and  the  Dutch, 
who,  as  it  turned  out,  wrrv  ret  to  Whave  as  badly  "  to  ns  is 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  as  ihejr  had  done  in 
war  of  the  Spanish. 

Wo  may  track  Carteret's  course  in  Parliament  by  tbe  I'roimr' 
of  the  Lords.  From  March  7ib,  1732,  to  N'ovember  li^iK 
1740,  there  are  thirty-six  proteslt,  of  which  his  name  appesn 
in  twenty-nine,  and  then  np{HMni  no  more.  Thest-  prote*ts,  willi 
Mr.  Kogcrs's  notes  upon  them,  and  tlkc  Parliamentary  His 
of  the  time,  should  now  he  carefully  consulted,  since 
bore,  if  anywhere,  that  we  shall  find  evidence  of  ibi 
giversation  which  was  imputed  to  Carteret  by  his  enemiei- 
hi*  having  nl>nndoned  in  office  the  principles  he  had  profesvtl 
in  Opposition,  and  of  having  lielrnyed  the  Pnrtv  with  wboai 
he  bad  fought  against  the  (ioverumenl,  as  soon  as  the  victory 
was  won  and  he  found  himself  in  |>assession  of  the  pnmr.  la 
other  words,  he  was  said  to  have  made  catspaws  of  the  Tories, 
tho  Patriots,  and  the  'Boys'  all  round.  The  bitterest  te- 
proaches  came  from  Ilolingbroke,  and  are  to  be  foartd  in  the 
'  Mnrrhtnoni  Pnpers,'  But  they  are  scarcely  borne  out  by  sucb 
facts  as  can  still  Iw  ascertained. 

We  need  hardly  detain  our  readers  over  the  tlomeetic 
measures  of  this  particular  period,  for  with  legislation  of  this 
naturo  Carteret  was  but  little  mixed  up.     ite  did,  howeve^^ 
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«upi>ort  tlic  Dill  Inltoducn)  by  Mr.  Santlys  in  tlic  Housr  of 
0>Dimoni  for  rxcludinff  pensioners  from  I'arliaincnt,  nml  this 
was  one  of  the  qurstioiM  on  which  he  wna  ofirrwanle  chnrged 
with  linving  turned  hia  ciittl.  Hcopposn)  Sir  Ilobcrt  W«lpi>te'i 
appmprinti»n  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  IT33  ;  nntl  in  ('cMninittve 
on  the  Mutiny  Bill  in  Mart^h  he  suppiirte<!  lhi>  prtiposnl  In 
reduce  the  tlandini;  army  from  ISjOUU  to  1:J,00[)  men.  But 
it  i*  in  his  :iUitudc  on  <)uetlion»  of  foreign  policy,  and  oar 
(ransactionj  with  the  minor  German  Sintra,  that  critics  hav<' 
•e«n  tbe  greatest  discrepancy  between  the  Cnrtcret  of  1732  and 
Hie  Ciirterel  of  1742.  We  nmy  as  well  therrfore  praceed  ni 
<jncc  to  the  next  occasion  when  ihn  peace  of  ICumpe  was 
t>n>kcn,  vrhich  wn*  on  the  death  of  Au^uttlus  il.,  Kinj^  of 
PiiUnd,  in  lebruiiry  17.^.'i,  leadinj;  to  war  before  the  year  was 
out  between  France  and  Austria.  On  the  2yih  of  March,  1734, 
near  the  end  of  the  Sesnion — '  felices  proavoruo)  alavi  !  '■ — ^thc 
King  sent  down  a  messa};o  to  the  House  of  Commons  asking 
4oi  the  means  of  making  such  nn  augmentation  of  his  forces  as 
«hp  state  of  Europe  scrmcii  to  rccjiiirc^thc  account  to  be  laid 
Iwfore  the  nest  I'nrliainent.  That  is  to  jay,  he  asked  for  a 
blank  chetjue,  to  fill  up  as  he  pleased  both  with  men  and 
money.  Carteret  resisted  this  proposal,  as  he  did  again  in 
1739,  not  because  be  was  opposed  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
Army,  but  becauw  be  disapproved  of  lodging  this  unlimited 
disccction  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry.  The  objection  might 
be  HwrthlcKS,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  thrown  in  his 
tcefb  afterwards  when  he  was  urging  an  increase  to  the  Army 
in  the  ordituirv  maniirr,  and  in  time  of  actual  war.  The  dis- 
pute betwL-«n  the  Ccmtinental  Powers  was  settled  by  the  Thin) 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  signed  in  1737;  and  Walpole  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  having  k<-pt  England  out  of  the  War. 
But  it  was  not  the  Opposition  that  trietl  to  drive  him  into  il. 
If  Walpole  deserved  credit,  it  waa  for  resisting  the  King's  wish 
to  go  to  war  when  neither  our  interests  nor  oar  treaty  obliga- 
tions Tcquiretl  it.     Later  on,  they  did. 

'  Walpcilc's  peace  policy  had  succeeded,'  says  Mr.  Ballantyne. 
'But  it  was  for  the  l.ist  time.  All  events  were  steadily  and 
irresistibly  gravitating  UiwnnU  war  between  England  and  Spain, 
And  useless  war  is  never  juslifiable  ;  England's  war  against 
£lpaiD  in  lT3ll  was  a  just  uiii-.'  This  it  one  of  the  great 
<pestions  of  modern  history,  and  on  the  answer  to  be  given 
to  it  depends  our  estimate,  to  some  extent,  of  the  statesman- 
ship €>f  the  Opposition  leaders.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  usual 
ofT-bnnd  manner,  decides  it  in  the  negative.  Lord  Stanhope 
follows  on  the    same  side  :  and   Hurkc    says  that,   conversing 
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many  ytan  afterwards  with  some  of  the  principal  acton  id  titit 
mcmoniblc  controversj,  hfi  fntind  tliosn  who  had  been  mott 
ur^nt  for  wnr  ^^a(l  v  to  .-ulitiit  that  t\icy  were  vrrong.  He 
<I<M!S  not  SAV,  howcvur,  whu  they  were,  or  what  rrasoni  ihcy 
nssigned  for  tht^ir  tardy  recauUitii>n.  A*  far,  indM-d,  as  thi 
special  griwanccs  all^^cd  a^^ost  tb«  Spaniards  are  conc« 
it  may  be  that  all  three  arc  in  the  right.  Bnl  tli*  real  eipl 
lion  sad  juslilication  of  the  nar  lies  in  the  faet,  that  the 
had  noir  cx>mo  for  deciding  nhrthcr  Spain  or  England  was  m 
Imj  iho  greatest  naval  power  in  Kurope.  England  practically 
lud  for  many  years  b«rn  the  stronger  »f  the  two;  bat  Spain 
still  a<)h<^re<l  tu  pretensions  which  the  more  powerful  Stale  at 
length  began  (o  find  intolerable.  Under  these  circuintlancts 
the  technical  merits  of  the  question  mattered  comparatircJT 
little.  War  between  the  two  countries,  for  the  lelllement  of  this 
loDg-standin^  rivalry,  was  only  a  question  of  time.  And  ia 
justice  to  Cartercl,  we  may  conclude  that  be  thought  so  too.  lie 
saw  thai  the  right  of  search  rnuld  no  longer  be  conceded  to  a 
kingdom  which  had  no  longer  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  and 
though  it  is  ({uile  true  that,  at  tlie  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle  ia 
1748,  the  Engliiih  demand  was  lost  sijjht  of,  Carteret  was 
then  in  ofBce,  and  in  no  way  responsible  fur  the  omissiun. 

Believing,  therefore,  that   the  Spanish  war  wa«  unaroidablfi 
we  can   lind   no  fault  with  the  statesmen  who  wished  to  se«  i 
vigorously  prosecuted,  or  censured   the    Ministry  for  listenin; 
so  long  to  the  evasions  and  artifiMM,  by  which  Spain  tried 
set  the  better  of  us  in  diplomacy  before  the  sword  was  drawn. 
But  if  the  Opposition  tms  mistaken  on  this  question,  it  was 
mistake  which  they  shared  in  commoa  with  the  whole   natii: 
\ot  so  with  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  French  war,  which 
came  upon  us  four  years  afterwards. 

War  was  declared  against  Spain  on  the  19th  of  October. 
1739  ;  an<l  exai^tly  one  year  aftt-rwards,  that  is,  on  the  '20th  of 
October,  1740,  dietl  Charles  VI.,  the  Kmperor  offiermany,  the 
same  who  as  the  Archduke  Charles  had  been  candidate  for 
throne  of  Spain  in  Queen  Aune's  reign,  Un^Iand,  with  o 
KuTopcan  I'uwers,  had  guaranteed  the  suceession  to  his  be 
ditary  dominions  to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  no 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  mnrrieil  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrsine 
and  Tuseany,  who  afterwards  J  l>w;am<-  ICmperor  witli  the  litl 
of  Francis  the  First.     Her  right  was  disputed  by  (he  Klertor 

*  K(pocisll]>  by  tha  Coftventlou  oT  Psrd,  Dwi'ioIkt  ITSS. 
t  H«  Ntaiiinl  oulv  Uie  tHK    Tbc  Duvhy  liml  fconi  nmaideml  to  Ft«ttft  i 
1737. 
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Bsvaria,  who  wag  chosen  Emprror  as  Chsrlog  VTI.  on  ihp  24th 
nf  JanuAr}-.  17-12  ;  ami  Ihc  Conlinrnt  was  sp^oiilj-  divided  into 
two  cnmpt,  the  one  plrdirrd  to  mtiinlain  ihr  rights  ofthv  Qucon 
of  Hnnganr,  the  other  to  xuppnit  thn  new  Kinpcmr.  On  the 
onp  Kidr  stood  France,  Spain,  Folani),  and  Kustia ;  on  the  utbnr, 
Enf;land  and  Hoitand.  Trederick  the  Great,  who,  imtni-dtati-Iy 
im  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  had  pounced  on  Silesia,  saeceufull> 
reaisted  all  the  Queen'a  attempts  to  wrett  it  from  him  ;  but  by 
the  Tre«ty  of  Brrslau,  June  11,  1742,  when  Maria  Theresa  was 
perttiadetl  to  abandon  it,  prncc  was  restored  between  them,  and 
Frederick  detached  from  France.  This  wn*  Cartrret's  first 
diplomatir  triumph  after  \iv  became  Mtniiter. 

It  was  in  I-'ehnuir}'  1742,  that  Walpole,  after  a  lon^  and  obsti- 
nate atru^gle,  in  which  he  displayed  throughout  great  cotlta^e, 
coolness,  and  presence  of  mind,  finally  struck  his  colours  and 
made  way  for  the  victorious  'Patriots.'  But  many  of  his  col- 
leagoca  remained  in  office,  and  among  them  the  Dtikc  of  Xcw- 
castlr,  who  retained  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office  and  the 
Nnrtbem  IVpartmenI;  and  was  tlie  head  of  wliat  was  called 
the  Pelham  branch  of  the  Cabinet.  Carteret  relumed  to  the 
Souibero  Department,  which  would  now  he  called  the  Foreign 
OfiJce;  and  as  Pulteney  refused  to  be  Prime  Minister,  contenting 
biotaelf  with  a  peerage  and  the  privilege  of  forming  the  admi- 
nisiraiion,  LonI  Wilmington,  formerly  Sir  Spencer  (JimpUm, 
who  bad  been  Prime  Minister  for  a  day  on  the  aen-ssion  of 
George  the  SeeontI,  was  promoted  to  that  titular  dignity — for 
it  was  no  more.    The  head  of  the  new  gorcmment  was  Carteret, 

We  mav  now  return  to  the  vear  1739,  and  ob*cn-e  Carteret's 
conduct  under  three  difl'erent  heads:  the  payment  of  subsidies 
lo  foreign  states,  the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  and  the 
parpose  which  he  set  helore  himself  in  making  Kngland  n 
party  to  the  war  on  n  large  scale,  nn<i  Ttrlually  in  the  character 
pf  a  principal  instead  of  that  of  an  auxiliary  only,  to  which  his 
oolleagnes  desire<I  to  confine  her.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  new  war,  fmm  1743  to  1748,  is  something  wholly  distinct 
from  the  old  one,  the  war  with  Spain,  which  began  in  1739, 
and  had  nothing  to  f\o  with  the  continent  of  Ktiropc  nt  all: 
with  either  subsidies  or  mercenaiic«,  or  the  fulfilment  of  treaty 
obligations. 

It  is  said  that,  on  the  two  first -men  tinned  questions,  Carteret 
beld  diScrent  opinions  before  and  after  be  became  minister, 
and  that  baring  abused  'the  Hanoverian  system.'  as  it  was 
called,  to  acquire  p<>pularily  with  the  people,  he  snpported  it 
nfbtrwanis  to  ac<juire  the  favour  of  the  Court.  VVe  have 
Already  given  a  partial  answer  to  this  indictment,  nor  arc  we 
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able  tn  pcTCi^ivc  hy  nlint  facets  it  is  sufiported.  Lord  Sta 
saj'i  of  C^rtemt,  cm  lh«  ))ropo»(si  ndditjoii  of  1C,0(X)  Ilauove  _ 
tu  llic  ormv  in  I74i,  itat,  '  much  aa  he  liad  clamoured  agnitiit 
such  a  svstem  while  in  opposition,  he  now  readilv  accnJrd  to 
il,*  &c.  When  bad  he  clamoured  a<rainM  it?  In  1 7i)0,  a  wann 
debkttf  look  place  in  the  Hnutc  of  Lords  on  ibc  rctcoUon 
1S,000  Hesfiinn  troops  in  Dritish  pa^-.  But  Carteret  did 
speak,  nor  doi^  his  name  appear  in  thi^  I'ruti'*!.  Cartervt'i  i 
appointment  terminalwl  in  tbe  verjr  moatb  in  wbicb  the 
took  place,  ami  li<-  could  hiivc  been  in  his  place  bad  be  cand 
about  il.  After  thii,  from  li31  to  174:;!,  no  proposal  bad  ben 
inado  to  lake  German  troops  into  English  pay  ;  and,  ctcd  if 
it  bad,  would  have  worn  a  vcrv  different  aspect  jn  time  at 
peace  from  wlmt  it  did  when  the  country  was  nt  war.  'Hiit 
last  (lislinclian  all  (^ib-ret's  lufreixc  critics  seem  entirely  \a 
overlook,  lie  liimxelf  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Hauoverisn 
troops  just  referreil  to  thai,  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  En^^land 
had  at  anj'  time  been  made  subservient  to  Hanover,  it  was  nam 
Hanover  that  was  made  subservient  to  England,  as  she  m!gbt 
bavc  been  neutrslizetl  in  the  Approaching  conte«t  and  aecuinl 
ngaiast  the  horrors  of  invasion  to  which  she  would  now  be  left 
exposed. 

Again,  on  the  question  of  subsidies  we  cannot  find  that  h* 
ever  'rbmoured'  against  them.  On  tbe  Klih  of  -\Ia_v,  1739, 
when  Carteret  was  in  hot  opposition,  the  tioiemnieni  propowd 
a  subsidy  to  Denmark,  and  the  employment  of  some  ibousaails 
of  Danish  troops  in  the  English  service.  Carteret  ipoLe  ia 
favour  of  both.  In  1741,  when  he  was  still  in  opposition,* 
subsidy  was  granted  to  Marin  Theresa,  and  Carteret  supported 
It.  I'iti,  without  doubt,  bat]  clamoured  in  oppi»sition  agoiott 
the  subsidies  anil  mercenaries  which  be  consented  to  support  ia 
office.  About  this  tbere  can  be  no  mistake.  Dut  we  coDMl 
iind  oat  that  Carteret  ever  spoke  against  them  at  all.  And  evca 
had  he  done  so,  we  must  bear  in  mind  tbe  distinction  already 
ipointed  out.  The  resignation  of  Walpolc  and  the  acoeatiou  t>f 
Carteret  to  power  were  coincident  witn  events  which  cbsogeil 
the  continental  situation,  anil  with  it  the  reiponxibilities  and 
obliKattoos  of  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  period.  Wlita 
tbe  House  of  Bourbon  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  were  ag&in 
in  deadly  conflict,  the  prize  being  the  Hegemony  of  Eunipe. 
it  was  hardly  likely  that  the  maxims  and  traditions,  wbicb  had 
prevailed  either  in  England  or  any  other  country  before  the 
conflagration  broke  out,  should  hold  good  after  it  was  ablaie. 
Carteret  bap|iened  to  be  in  Opposition  before  the  war,  and  ia 
office  after  it  begun.     It  seems  to  ns  that  these  simple  lacU  are 
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nile  sulTicicnt  to  aora>unt  for  any  diflcrcncc,  If  a.oj  can  bo 
ound,  between  liU  language  on  tfan  'Hnnorcrinn  >v>trin '  before 
h«  was  Minuter  and  afterward*,  witbum  impatini;  to  him  ihst 
be  wa>  K  slave  to  ambition  and  nii>ved  only  bv  sclfiih  mniivrii. 

Carteret*  view>  extended  far  beyond  tbe  mere  r«tablt»hmpnt 
of  Marin  Theresa  In  her  hereditary  dominiuns,  ami  embraced  a 
iBUch  wider  plan  of  action  than  hii  colleagues  were  capable  of 
appreciating,  or  than  the  English  nation  was  ever  very  likely 
to  cndorte.  But  if  it  woi  not  practicable,  it  was  bold  and 
oamprebeniirc,  founded  nn  an  accurate  knowledge  of  European 
palitica,  and  eunducive,  we  believe,  to  the  real  interest*  of 
Great  Britain.  What  be  n-ally  aimed  at  was  the  revival  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  left  unfinistied 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Thai  it  was  so  left  was  acknowledged 
by  Bolingbroke  himielf,  whose  reasons  for  negocialing  peace 
in  1713  rested  upon  difTrrent  considerations,  and  hare  always 
*ecmc«l  to  US  conclusive,*  notwithstanding  the  admission  here 
made.  Alter  that  war  we  ought,  be  savs,  writing  tn  1740,  to 
have  hnsbandcd  our  resourct.'s,  and  recrut[(-d  our  strength 

'  till  wo  wen  prepared  to  take  any  part  in  fntore  events,  which  our 
bowHUr  or  intorut  might  rc^niro.  Nay,  this  scheme  was  tbo  more 
neceaeary  to  ba  parsocd ;  if  Pianoc  was  left  too  powDrfnl.  no  matter 
hj  wboee  fsnlt,  as  I  am  rcaily  to  aJmit  that  she  was ;  and  if  tho  two 
bnacliM  of  Bonrbon  wen:  to  bu  looked  upon  in  this  er.ntury,  like  thn 
t*o  branchRN  of  Anstria  in  tho  laKt,  as  insoparablo  allic*,  nnited  by 
blood  sind  by  joint  ambition.'  f 

It  was  supposed   in  1713,  and  l^n)  Mncaulay  has  repealed 

ibe  argument,  that  to  place  a  Hourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spaiiv 
would  not  have  the  eflect  of  bringing  France  and  Spain  closer 
U>grtb«r.  I'he  new  dynasty,  it  was  said,  would  soon  become 
naturalized,  and  show  itself  more  Spanish  than  tbe  Spaniards. 
But  this  is  not  what  happened ;  and  the  manner  in  which  I<ord 
Slacaulay  ignores  what  actually  took  place  is  another  illustration 
of  his  peculiar  mode  of  writing  history.  No  doubt  in  1723 
there  was  n  quarrel  between  the  two  Conrts.  But  it  was  soon 
made  up,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  I'reaties,  designed  to 
MUblisb  a  community  of  interests  between  the  two  Powers,  and 
almost  tn  weld  them  into  one,  was  signed  in  1733,  though 
tbe  world  knew  nothing  of  it  for  another  quarter  of  a  century.^ 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that  Spain  received 
assurance  of  support  from  France  in  173'J,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 


*  ■  Qnarteilv  Bciiow,'  v«1.  ewxiix.  p.  307. 
i  '  Suio  nf  ihfi  Xalido."  p.  »I5,  nd.  1743. 
I  Bsake's  *  Hldory  of  Kiigland.' 
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the  French  (lovcniroent  ili<l  affanl  valuable  aniititnn^  lu  ber 
ally  in  nn  ititlirect  inaiiiKT  licfiire  the  nar  bruke  out  ill  Kurape. 
in  17f(4)  France  and  Spaia  sUiud  sidu  Ity  *ide  ugainst  ECiisluw. 
in  linn  ibey  did  tb«  sauie :  and  even  afcer  th«  Fcencb  Rovolaiioa 
the  Spanisb  Scot  was  pUc«d  at  the  diaponl  of  France  Wr 
(IpBlioj'cd  one  Spanish  armament  at  Si.  V  incent  and  another  ac 
TrafalRar.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  danger  apprrbcndei 
(rota  the  (omliinnl  fi)rr.e*  of  the  House  of  Boiirlmn,  the  ScMpo- 
Lilan  Ilourbiius  *  iiidudtTd,  was  not  jmasinarj',  and  t'lnt  Carteret 
bad  excellent  reaKoiiK  for  suggesting  a  Kuiopean  combiualioa  lu 
nip  it  in  (be  bud. 

If  it  was  uiadneu,  as  Boliogbrokut  <d  bis  bilterncss  drti^oattt 
it,  at  leatl  it  was  a  splendid  madness,  and  sontethini;  toialli 
distinct  fix>m  the  mere  pcddlin<;  and  trucklin!;  polirj'  i>(  mhicl 
he  nn)  accused  in  KngUnd— a  successful  cnlumnv  tthic^ 
finallj  destrnycd  liis  power.  Hut,  in  trutb,  it  was  no  madDW 
al  all ;  and  ihc  measure*  adopted  by  Carteret  for  carrying  it 
into  effect  durbig  the  very  brief  tenure  uf  ufGcr,  whicb  was  lU 
only  opportunity  be  enjoyed,  seem  tu  bave  been  as  wise  n 
they  were  bold  and  farsi^bted. 

His  first  object  was  to  foTin,  if  possible,  a  united  GernunT, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  those  inlemal  qnariels  which  constaollj 
gave  France  the  opportunity  of  interfering.  When  Carttwl 
came  int4>  ]>i>iver,  Fruciia  was  at  war  with  Austria,  Mora 
Theresa  both  with  Frederick  and  the  new  ICm[>eror,  Cliarlcs  VII.; 
Geitnany,  in  fact,  was  a  bousi!  divided  ugaiiist  itself,  and  ss 
easy  prev  therefore  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  her  |;reat  ntiUtuy 
neighbour.  The  lirtt  thini;  Carteret  did  was  to  reconcile  ibr 
King  of  Fntssia  nod  the  (jucen  of  Ilungary,  by  the  Treslv  »( 
Breslau,  to  uliirlt  we  liavc  already  referTed.  The  second  lhiD| 
to  be  done  was  to  secure,  if  passible,  tbe  co-operntion  of  the 
Dutch.  Carierec  finding  that  Lord  Stair's  elocitu-nce  was  nn- 
equal  to  the  laborious  task  of  making  a  Dutchman  ment, 
hurried  over  to  ibe  Hague  himself  in  October,  1742,  'a  6i'n 
emphatic  man,'  says  Carlvie,  and  did  succeed  at  last  in  getlinf 
them  to  l>cstir  ihcnitclvcs  a  little.  *  We  could  see  sooie  tfaice 
or  four  inches  of  daylight  underoealh  them,'  says  the  biognpber 
of  I-'rederick ;  '  and  tliat  was  something.'  Cartetet'a  thiid 
attempt  was  on  the  Kuijieror,  wbn  must  be  seveTC<d  from  tlst 
French  alliance  as  well  as  Frede[i<'k,  if  the  great  tcbcto*  was 
to  suecoed.  With  this  object  in  view,  conference*  were  opened 
at    Hanau,  the  E^o^lish  bead-quarters  after  the  battle  of  I>e(- 
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ttngen,  when  a  «ntivfAcU>rv  unilrnttnniling  wm  nmvcil  at,  which 
would  haw  tlejirived  Frnncr  nf  nil  futtlicr  mxcurc  Tot  intrr' 
veainp.  Cburle*,  an  CDniliuon  of  regaining  ilavaria,  which 
Murift  Thema  bad  cutiquered  for  herself,  and  receiving  an 
annual  mbsidy  from  England  for  a  cenain  number  of  jcan, 
consrnted  to  renoancc  his  claims  to  (he  AuUriuo  dominiong, 
to  give  up  the  Fr«nch  Alliance,  and  to  support  the  election 
of  the  Duke  of  Taacany,  Maria  Theresa's  husband,  as  Kin;;  of 
(he  Koinnnv,  which  would  rnsurfl  his  succession  to  the  Kmpin-. 
Frederick  the  (irent  was  delimited  with  these  Icrmt,  and  entered 
cordiall)'  into  the  new  alliance.  Carteret  penuuuled  Maria 
Theresa  to  relinquish  the  Electorate.  The  Dutch  had  already 
t>een  f^ninM).  And  it  only  remained  lo  secure  the  onnsent  of  this 
English  Cabinet  for  Carterel'a  slatesmanlike  combination  to 
ripen  into  action. 

This  unl'ortimatcly  was  wliat  Carteret  was  unable  to  obt.-tin. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  a  long  but  singularly  weak  letter,* 
replied  in  tlie  name  of  his  cnllcaguos,  objecting  lo  the  proposed 
treaty  chiefly  on  the  jfrround,  that  it  would  not  nrnlly  hare  tlie 
elTcci  of  separating  Charles  from  France.  On  this  question, 
however,  Carteret,  who  was  on  the  spot  and  knew  the  parties 
thoroughly,  must  have  been  a  much  better  judge  than  the  otiier 
members  of  the  Government;  and,  indeeil  wr  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  objection  was  only  a  pretext,  nn<l  tliat  the  real 
uiotive  was  jealousy  of  (^rteret  himself,  whom  the  Pelhams 
were  determined  to  get  ri<l  of.  Their  game  was  lo  cause  all 
his  plans  to  fail,  and  then  to  use  bis  failure  as  u  ground  for 
demandin-;  his  ivmoval. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  in  Cnrloret,  had  he  consulted  only 
his  own  repntalion,  to  resign  at  once  when  be  found  his  policy 
rrjrctcil  by  the  Cabinet.  But  he  conceived  himself  bound  ta 
stand  by  the  King,  and  helped  to  negociale  the  Treaty  of  Worms 
iu  the  fullowing  September,  by  which  Sardinia  was  secured  to 
the  allies.  Uui  his  great  blow  hnd  missed.  And  Mr.  Carlyle 
does  not  overstate  the  case  when  he  says  that  C:irteret  was 
'ruined  al  Ilanau.'  He  himself,  though  ratlier  inclined  to 
the  rival  theory  of  foreign  policy,  acknowledges  the  greatness 
of  mind  which  pervaded  Carlere^s  conception.  His  account  of 
the  Hanau  negociations  is  largely  favourable  to  Carteret,  an<l 
lie  even  says  that,  had  he  only  been  King  of  England,  grand 
results  might  have  ensued.  This  opinion  cxnclly  coincides 
with  Chesterfield's,  who  snid  that,  as  Minister  of  an  absolute 
monarchyi  lie  might  have  rirnllcd  Richelieu. 
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Had  be  been  defeateil  in  a  fair  figbt  between  the  two  mil 
pTiDciples  of  forei)tQ  policy,  bis  own  namely  and  llolingbroke'*. 
we  should  feci  Ic»  irritaiioQ  at  the  pvcnt.  BoUngbroke  bsi) 
tried  the  system  of  conlinental  nlliancn  against  Fnuice,  aw) 
was  weary  of  it.  His  plan,  (he  Toty  plan,  wa»  to  call  botne 
all  our  troDpK,  ibniw  our  whole  tirength  into  the  navy,  hanui 
the  French  and  Spanish  rtxutt  by  perpetual  di^scenta  upon  ibro, 
burning  their  ports,  destroying  their  shipping,  and  annibilaling 
their  commerce,  till  they  should  be  glad  to  make  peace  on  an; 
terms.'  On  the  other  band,  Carterei,  in  common  with  the  great 
Whig  statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  there  was  no 
Hanover  in  question,  thoDght  that  it  was  impossible  for  KngUnJ 
to  isolate  herself ;  that  she  was  safer  in  bring  a  member  of  ibc 
ICumpenn  system,  with  her  own  allies  and  treaties  to  fall  bad 
upon  in  time  of  nec<),  than  in  relying  esclu»irely  on  bcr  inndu 
position;  and,  in  short,  that,  if  we  were  willing  to  let  tbe 
Conttneut  alone,  the  Continent  would  not  let  England  alovr, 
and  that  in  the  great  striig]|;le  for  supremacv  which  was  alwati 
going  on  in  Europe  bctueen  the  two  8lron|>es[  Powers  for  tlit 
time  being,  England,  especially  since  the  Revolution  of  ICfiS, 
was  obliged  to  take  a  side.  Had  the  Whig  principle  been  mi 
aside  in  favour  of  tlie  Tory  one,  (^rleret  would  have  had  leu 
reason  to  complain.  Hut  tliat  his  own  great  designs  should  bt 
tiaversctl  by  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  oligarchy,  lending  tim* 
selves  to  a  factiouii  intrigue  of  the  lowest  character,  may  well 
have  dipgusted  bini  wilh  the  party  system,  and  have  suggested  1° 
him  the  possibilily  of  crushing  it.  Its  siucceM  in  this  instance 
had  certainly  been  disaslrous.  It  threw  Prederjck  the  (ircal. 
unable  lo  rely  on  Knglnnd's  policy  from  day  to  day,  into  llie 
arms  of  France,  and  prolonged  a  barren,  bloody,  and  most  oomJ; 
•tniggle  for  another  live  years. 

Such  is  a  brief  ai-count  of  Carteret's  well -con  oerted  scbi 
for    gelling   the  French  out  of  (jcrmany  altogether.     That 
originnlcd  solely  in  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  Court  i*  iacon 
sisicnt,  not  only  wilh  Carteret's  character,  but  with   all  tbe 
known  facts.     Carteret  used  the  King  to  promote  bis  Europran 

rolicy,  instead  of  the  King  using  Carteret  to  piomolo  hi* 
lanorerian  policy.  Carteret  regarded  Hanover  as  a  mraot 
lo  an  end.  With  George  it  was  an  cud  in  ilsclf.  The  scheme 
of  a  great  (lerman  alliance  to  drive  France  back  within  her 
own  border*  had  oecurreii  to  other  Whigs  l>csides  Carterrtt 
But  he  was  tbe  only  man  among  them  with  the  gc-oius  awl 
knowledge  requisite  for  carrying  it  out,  and  had  be  been  sok 
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Vlinixtcr,  or  cv4>r  nt  thn  hrml  of  a  united  adminUlralinn,  it 
i»  piiuiblr  tl]4t  lir  tniglit  linrr  brcn  tucceufuL  Bat  lh<:  Male 
of  [Mrtiei  in  Kngland  In  the  reign  of  (icoigv  l[.  n-iidi^ieil  the 
namtnit^',  wliicli  esisled  at  th«!  beginning  of  (^ui-cn  Anii«'s 
tifO,  impovtible.  h  wa*  Cart«ret's  misfortune  m  he  at  tb« 
of  a  divided  Cabioei,  and  to  eiwrtenct-  all  tbe  eviU  fof 
rhicti  divided  Cabincia  are  famous.  Bud  enougb  at  all  times, 
"hey  nrr  intrnsiiied  in  time  of  war,  as  we  felt  to  our  cost  ia 
tS53  ;  antl  ninrlv  yt^nn  b*^forc  that  thej-  paraljieed  th(?  rnirrgic» 
Tuint^d  the  career  of  tbe  ablest  Foreign  Minister  of  tbe 
eigbteentb  nrnturv. 

It  is  ciear,  bowevt^r,  tliat  besi<i<!s  tbe  jealousies  and  antijiaikies 
wbicb  prevailed  within  tbe  Cabinet,  and  the  difbeulties  of 
getting  OUT  coiiliiioiiial  allien  to  do  their  fair  Jthate  uf  work, 
MiotfarT  great  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  tbe  Grand  Alliance  lay 
in  the  new  element  imported  into  the  European  svaicm  by  th« 
growib  of  Prussia.  Cnrtcm's  plan  involved  not  only  tbe 
maintenance  but  the  extension  of  tbe  Austrian  ascendancj  in 
Oermanv,  and  ibis  did  not  suit  with  tbe  incipient  jealousj  of 
tbe  Hujisburg*,  which  na*  already  be|rinning  to  show  itself  at 
Berlin,  'i'his  wax  tbe  new  factor,  uitU  which  the  oegociatora 
of  another  Huropeau  co!iliiion  would  have  bad  to  reckon,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  that  Carteret  did  not  all  at  once  see  the  full 
importance.  Had  bis  abilities  been  allowed  fair  play,  he  might 
perhaps  have  oveieomc  even  this  difficolty.  Hue  he  watt 
hampered  by  rollcttgacs  who  thought  more  of  mortifying  him 
tban  of  serving  their  euuntry  ;  and  tvben  the  people  ol  I'lnglancl 
woke  up  nt  Inst  to  a  sense  of  the  situalinn,  and  declared  that  tbe 
KtTvolution  families  should  not  be  allowed  to  ruin  England,  it 
was  I'ill,  who  stepjjeii  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  reaped  ibe 
harvest  of  popularity  and  glory,  which  ought  to  have  been 
Carteret's. 

Carteret  who  had  gone  abroad  with  George  II.  in  April,  17-t3, 
returned  in  tbe  following  November,  and  when  IVrliament  met 
be  was  able,  in  spite  ol  the  failure  at  Hanau,  to  make  out  » 
good  c»«c  for  the  fiovemment. 

'A«  the  first  work  nthie  MiniHtry,  Maria  Theresa  liiid  been  rocOD- 
oilod  willi  KrcilRTick,  oixl  tiiat  tirxt  guait  Huecuaa  bifl  bdrn  followed 
up  by  tbo  actual  co-uporaticm  of  tliii  Dutch  with  Bugland  by  the 
daciaive  defuat  of  the  Fruioh  iu  Geniiuny,  and  by  tbo  snocMSfn) 
agrocniiL-nt  l)ct«M:ii  AuHtna  and  Sardinia.' 

lint  hi*  days  were  numbereil:  nor  was  it  his  nature,  as  it 
wat  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  to  linger  on  in  suspense  and  uncer- 
tainty. In  June,  174  I,  be  told  the  Pelbnms  plainly  that  there 
was  anarchy  in  the  Cabinet,  which  either  he  or  they  must  put  an 
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end  to.    Thej  roigLt  lake  tbefiovernmeni  iflhpv  pteasptl.    IT  not, 
lie  would  be  First  Minister  himselt',  with  &II  a  First  Minister's 
aathority.     Six  monlhs  mote  of  plotting  nn<)   intriguing  wnc 
ncocBSary,  liovevcr,  to    mature  the  amngnmrnts  n(  the  oocupi* 
rators  ;  knd  it  vrttt  not  till  tbe  beginning  of  November  lliat  ifae 
]tenr  wns  rjpv.     Tlieii  Newcastle,  wtlli  the  support  of  LonU 
llanlwiirk,  Cliesterrii-ld,    l.jttletoo,  Mr.   Pitt,  imd    munjr  mom, 
presented   a  uiemurial    to  ibe  Kiu};,  demaadinit;  Carleret's  t*- 
inoval.     TLe  King  consulted  Lord  (Jrford.  nnd  tlie  upshot  of  it 
was  that  on  the  i4lh  ol'  November,  1744.  Carteret  retired   from 
office,  but  not  from  tbc  Koyal  confidence,  tbc  continuance  m' 
whicb  led  up  to  the  culminating  point  in  Carteret's  pnblie  lile, 
and  to  a  struggle  which  still  has  the  deepest  constitutional  iB> 
tercit  fur  us  m  thi^  present  tlity.    Dcforc  prcKreeding  to  tltis  passage 
in  his  life,  we  have  wislied  ti>  make  it  clearljr  undefMood  wfasi 
n  really  able  man    he  was ;    that  he  was  neither  one  of  tfaoir 
erratic  geniuses  who  are  aoxioua  for  effect  and  ivothing  more 
nor  yet  a  mere  obsequious  courtier,  willing  to  barter  his  on 
independence   and    bis   own    principles   for    the   favour  of  a 
kinft :  but  that,  on  tbc  contrary,  he  was  a  man  of  solid  attain- 
ments  and    vigorous    inlHlrct,    with    a    definite    object    befotv 
him,  which  he  pursued    with  great  stenflinexi  of  purpose  and 
great  power  of  crimbiiiatiun   tbnmgU  his  whole    Hie.      It    ma; 
be  as  well,  at   this  [wint,  to  gattier   up  into  a  short  compass 
the  several  opinions  to  this  eSect,  which  hare  been  expressed 
butli  by  bis  contemporaries  and  by  subsequent  writers,  whose 
authority  is  universally    recognized.     Lord  Chesterfield,  whtn 
be  beard  that    he  was  dying,  said,  '  when  he  dies,   tbc  ablest 
bead  in  England  dies  too,  take  it  all  in  all.'     Horace  Walpole, 
who  was  almost  the  hrmlitary  enemy  of  Carteret,  said  he  was 
ilie  g^^atest  genius  be  had  ever  known,  superior  to  Sir  Robert, 
superior  to   Lord   .MansfieUl,  and  superior  to  Lord    Chatbatn. 
What   Chatham   himself  said   of  bim   is   well   known.      He 
declared  that  *  in  the  upper  depurliuonis  of  Government  he  bad 
DO  equal;'  adding  that 'to  bis  patronage,  his  friendship,  and 
his    instruction  *    he   owed    all    he    was.       Carlyle    and     Lord 
\lacautay  hare  both  left  behintl  them  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.     Mr.   Lccky   speaks  of  him   in   still   higher   terms  oH 
admiration.  ' 

Special  signilicaiice  ia  to  be  attached  to  what  Cliesterfield 
says  of  his  fitness  to  play  the  part  of  Richelieu;  for  it  seems 
to  us  to  place  some  aipecis  of  his  character  in  an  nltogeiher 
new  light.  And  il  is  certain  that  he  was  willing  at  one  time 
to  stake  hia  fortunes  on  a  cau/i  ift'lat,  which  if  successful  would 
bare  placed  him,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  in  almost  aa  powerl'ul 
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lion  as  Lord  Chr»t^rfiflil  <IcKtibcs.  Tlila  then  wftg  the 
man  wli»  w.-i>  kcIcvu-J  by  tliR  Crown,  in  tbc  middle  of  (lie 
ciftliU-triilb  century',  to  oi'erlhroiv  tlicr  prly  dU'Uionliip  whtrb  the 
Wbi^s  had  set  u|>,  »nd  nhu  dtd  not  think  the  ntlvmpt  hupclvM, 
It  wag  not  all  ul  tmcc  thai  thv  Uauoveriau  family  teci^niz«d 
thr  real  character  of  (he  position,  which  those  who  had  plactN] 
ifarm  on  the  throne  of  Mogland  intended  them  to  occupy. 
For  the  firat  twenty  rears  after  the  ■cccMJoa  of  George  I.  the 
Kii^  and  the  Hrrulutinn  Inmilio*  brlicvnl  thrmiclvc*  to  be 
itt-Tsiary  to  each  utbcr.  Thr  King  wa«  ni-cr^snry  to  the 
•Vhigs,  sinre  without  hi*  favour  they  muit  lo«^  nil  the  political 
power  which  they  had  gained  by  th«  Kevolution.  ilut  the 
Wbigs,  on  the  other  hand,  vere  not  equally  ueceuary  to  the 
KioKt  a*  there  was  a  large  p»iiy  in  the  country,  not  belonging 
to  their  connection,  quite  ready  to  maintain  tlie  Protett^ini 
saccrsiion.  The  '  Familie**  were  always  aliaid  that  the  Kin;; 
«botlld  find  this  out,  and  persisted  to  the  very  last,  aa  Lord 
Shelbume  tells  as,  in  representing  all  the  Tories  ns  Jacobites. 
^me  inkline  of  the  real  Irntb,  however,  leetns  to  have  (lawncd 
Geur^  II,  before  the  ciul  nf  Sir  Robert  VValpulc's  adminis- 
tion  ;  and  when  VValpole  fell,  and  he  had  for  the  first  time 
to  form  an  admin  intra  tion  of  his  own,  he  was  prepared  to  act 
apon  it. 

He  have  seen  that  the  Pelhams  bad  succeerlcd  in  gellini; 
Cnrlen-t,  now,  by  the  death  uf  bis  mother,  t^arl  Granville, 
tumcal  out  of  the  (iovernmcnt.  But  the  King  continued  to  treat 
his  Minitiers  with  great  coldn<;ss,  and  to  keep  up  hi*  confidential 
iok-rciJur«!  with  Lunls  IJath  and  Granville.  At  length  tlie 
Felhamt  luinnl  to  bay,  and  purempturily  required  of  the  King 
ib.-tl  he  should  admit  .Mr.  Pitt  to  ofhce.  Lord  Bath  advised 
the  King  to  refuse,  and  Lord  llarrin^lon,  one  of  the  Secretariea 
of  State,  mceiing  him  coming  out  of  the  palace,  guve  him  a 
I'oretaMe  of  what  was  to  come,  by  sayio;;  that  those  who  dictated 
ta  priv.ite  should  be  employed  in  public.  Immediately  nftcr- 
wanl*  both  Harrington  and  Newcastle,  the  other  secretary, 
resigned  ;  and  the  King  at  nnrt-  sent  for  Granville,  and  asketl 
him  to  lake  both  olhces  himself  till  other  arrange uii^nts  could 
be  made.  Granville  agrrird,  and  Lord  ilath  was  made  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Then  the  plot  exploded.  On  the  lllh 
of  February  the  rest  of  the  Ministry  resigned  in  a  body,  sod, 
nrith  Charles  Edward  still  at  the  head  of  an  army,  left  tbe 
nhole  public  business  of  the  country  to  take  lare  of  itself. 

Il  is  impnttani  to  remember,  however,  that  ibi*  was  the  doing 
«f  tbe  Families,  whom  tbe  I'ellianiite  VV'bigs  repnuenled.     For 
ia  a  most  curious  and  significant  fact,  leu  known  than  it 
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ouf^lit  to  be,  that  tbf  otbcr  (ection  of  the  partv,  lliotigti  t: 
rcruied  to  act  with  Pullener,  would  have  supported  Granville. 
Lord  Hervey  made  him  the  ofTrr.  And  had  Gntnrille  dioscQ  to 
throw  over  hii  coHcagoe,  hn  miglil  have  secured  the  Parlia- 
mentary support  that  wa«  required.  But  as  these  men  objected 
to  Pullenrj',  and  as  tlie  Tories  objected  to  Granville,  partlv 
because  he  had,  though  under  entirely  changed  L-ondiiion^,  iti|>- 
ported  the  Hanoverian  sysiem,  parilr  because  lUey  had  been 
disappointed  in  1742  of  their  share  in  the  new  f^vemment, 
and  partly  because  they  did  not  care  to  pick  George  H.'i 
prerogative  out  of  the  dirt  for  him — let  it  lie  there— the 
two  statesmen  were  thrown  back  upon  their  own  resources. 
It  was  now  dist'overed  that  no  more  than  thirtr  peo-rs  and 
alxtut  eighty  members  uf  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  relied 
upon  to  back  up  the  King.  Pulteoey  was  frt(;li[ened,  aod 
behaved  at  the  last  moment  with  Kreat  precipit.-ilion  aod  wairt 
of  dignity.  On  the  ll^tb  of  (■'ebruary  h«  drove  to  the  Palace, 
with  Lord  Carlisle,  ostensibly  with  the  object  of  presentinf;  him 
to  the  Sovereign  as  one  of  the  new  Ministers.  Instead  of  doia^ 
this  he  left  him  wailing  in  an  ante-mom,  while  he  himself 
went  into  the  rnval  presence,  when  he  immetltaicly  toll)  the 
King  that  ail  was  over,  and  that  the  attempt  must  be  abandoned. 
Having  discliat^d  himself  of  his  task,  be  slunk  out  of  tbe 
Palace  by  the  back  stairs,  leaving;  X^rd  Carlisle  to  himself,  and 
in  the  world  of  politics  was  no  more  seen  or  beard  of. 

Granville,  however,  was  made  of  very  difTereot  staff.  His 
spirits  rose  with  tbe  danger;  and  he  would  not  hear  of  so 
gallant  a  scheme  l>i;ing  rnine<l  without  a  blow  struck  on  its 
Itehnlf.  I.et  the  King  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
jierson,  and  tbn>w  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects.  An 
appeal  to  the  nation  against  the  tyranny  of  tbe  oligarchy  was 
worth  trying.  The  King,  it  is  said,  'prudently  declinctl.'  But 
in  the  judgment  of  the  same  writer,*  by  whom  Granville's 
advice  has  been  preserved,  there  was  as  much  weakness  as 
prudence  in  the  King's  refusal.  Kichnrd  Glover,  the  author  ot 
*  I.p(midas,'  a  warm  Whig,  and  no  friend  to  t'arterct.  says,  in 
commenting  on  this  afl'air,  that  'could  he  have  conveyed  with 
his  advice  some  part  of  hi*  own  manly  and  enterprising  temper 
to  the  person  advised,  the  attempt  might  have  succeeded.' 
Mr.  Baltantyne  does  not  refer  to  this  expression  of  opini 
But  it  is  worth  remembering.  Glover,  an  inRuentJal  mem 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  intimate  with  all  the  great 
of  his  own  party  ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that,  in  making 
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this  remKrk,  he  was  onl^  repenting  what  lie  hod  licanl  \a  llie 
b««t>inroTin«d  politicsl  circles.  Horace  Walpnle  inveighed  verr 
aiTongly  airainBt  the  b^tiariour  of  the  Pelhftins.  Lord  Boling- 
brokc  tlioUf;tit  ihat  (ironvillc  bad  acted  r!f;htly,  but  rci^rettrd  tbat 
(h«  oniv  mult  hul  Ikm-h  to  mntic  the  King  look  contemptible; 
GrAnrill*-  liim»rlf,  finding  that  nobtKly  bad  tbr  cournge  to  tttinti 
\>y  him  in  the  courte  which  he  pmpoxed,  retired  fn>in  the 
scene,  smiling  in  '  his  big  ctmlemptuous  waj,'  u  Ckilj^le  aajSt 
■I  the  mediociities  who  bad  beaten  him. 

So  ended  the  first  atleiiipt  of  the  new  Family  to  ejnt>ncipiit« 
itself  from  the  Vcnetiuri  Const itulion.  It  is  supposed  by 
many  people  that  impatience  of  the  restraints,  imposed  on 
the  mynl  prerogmire  bj-  what  were  called  '  revolution  prin- 
ciph-s,'  In-gan  with  ficorge  HI.  But  it  was  no  such  thing. 
(icarge  11.  made  two  attempts  to  establish  tlie  right  of  tlie 
Sovereign  to  cliooie  his  own  Ministers,  and  was  foilei!  in  each. 
His  succesM)r  bad  belter  luck.  Itut  it  must  be  [wrfeclljr  clear 
to  all  impartial  students  of  this  period  that,  an  soon  as  the 
lI&Doverian  Princes  began  to  feel  at  home  in  England,  and 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  Constitution,  they  began  to 
chafe  under  the  Whig  system,  and  to  retotvc  to  shake  it  oS  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

I^rd  Shelburne's  remarks  on  this  affair  arc  full  of  interest ; 
and  we  muil  accept  his  authority  at  oincluiive  on  all  disputed 
points.  Mr.  Ballantyne  seems  to  think,  that  Granville  merelr 
acquiesced  in  a  design  of  which  he  disapproved  in  order  to  please 
the  King.  .Such  was  evirlenlly  not  Glover's  opinion.  Such 
was  certainly  not  Lord  Shelburnc's  opinion:  while,  to  judge 
from  Lord  Chesterfield's  description  of  Carteret,  an  attempt  to 
govern  without  party  sup|M>rt  is  just  what  we  might  have  ex- 
pected fn>m  him.  'The  King,' says  Shelburne,  'put  himself 
into  the  bands  of  Lord  Granville,  who  had  full  powers  for  a 
moment,  but  ibe  Whigs  at  the  instigation  of  the  Polhams 
cigned  a  round  robin  against  him,  and  the  King  did  not  choose 
to  try  the  experiment  which  his  grandson  is  about,*  nor  was 
that  time  hy  any  means  ripe,  I  believe,  for  it,  though  Lord 
Graorille  tlionght  olherwise.  From  this  passage  we  may  leaiD 
three  things:  first  of  all,  that  Carteret  was  not  regarded  by 
Lord  Shelburne  as  a  regular  Whig;  secondly,  that  the  espen- 
ment  of  1740  was,  at  least  on  Granville's  part,  no  mere  sudden 
tbonght  or  forlorn  hope  suggested  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  ;  but  that  it  was  entered  upon 
more  or  less  deJiboralvly,  aa  the  result  of  previous  oooaidttnUoo, 
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nnO    in    the   belief,  that   ibe  time   had   now  arrived  when 
hnd    a  fair  chance  of  bcinf;  aucct^Mful.     Thircllv,  wc   tr*   thai 
Lord  Shclburnr  ronnp<rw   loircthcr  a«  part*  of  onr  cnntinaout 
df^stgn  thr  plAtiit  of  CimTgi:  111.  and  tW  plnns  of  Cicnrgr  II.     In 
sindj-in^  th«  constitulioiinl    liiitorr  of  ihn  litit  ri^nlary  and  ^H 
hall,  tlier(-for«,  we  must  regard  the  efforts  uf  tlie  Sovereign  inH 
iim  and  1757,  in  17IU  and  U&H,  in  1S27  »nd  1)^4,  to  main- 
tain Ibe  ri([bt  of  the  Crown  to  rhooae  it*  own  miniBters,  a*  the 
periodical  renewal  of  a  constitutionnl  protest  againtt  the  H'hi; 
doctrine,  wning  to  keep  alive  »  prerogative  which   it  mij;ht^l 
not  alwaj*  Iw  nonrenient  to  enforce,  hut  wbirh  it  wa*  impoliiic^B 
tn  suRer  to  expire.      What  occurred  during  the  Canning  critic 
in  1827  i*  spt^cintlv  tu  the  point,  for  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
the  representation  made  to  George   IV.   that  a  section  of  the 
Tory  ariMocrncjr  were  trying  to  dictate  to  him.  a*  the  Whig* 
bad  dictated  to  hi*  father,  wbicb  determined  bim  more  than  anr 
other  consideration  to  make  Mr.  Canning  Prime  Minister. 

Wn  have  already  referred  to  Lord  Beneonsfieid's  observation! 
on  the  un»tircr«ful  enterprise  of  Carteret,  It  Is  glanced  at  in 
the  *  Vindit^aliun  of  the  Hritisb  ('onititntinn.'  Hut  tt  ia  rrom 
'  Sybil '  that  we  prefer  to  quote,  be<;ause  tlie  following  passage 
corroborates  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  i»cren»et  the  interest 
attaching  (o  the  name  of  Carteret.  He  wya  that  *tbo  Patriot 
King'  J 

*  toaehed  the  heart  of  Cnrte.rof ,  liom  a  WMg.  jet  Kccptical  of  iBe^l 
ndnintngo  ■>f  that  patrieiuu  <Miniititation  which  mndu  the  Duke  vf 
Newenntlc.  th«  moat  iiieoui[>etetit  of  men,  Imt  the  cboMin  leader  of 
thu  ViMiotiim  imrtj,  virtuallj  sovcrotgn  of  England.  Lurd  Carloivl 
hud  many  brilliuut  qiutlilieH :  h«  was  undaunted,  enterpriidng,  cJ9- 
qnent,  bad  eoii»i<liirablo  kuowlud(;e  uf  euutiuvotal  politii-n,  woa  a 
great  liuguiat.  a  mastur  of  public  law,  and,  though  bo  fiultid  in  hi* 
{>ren)alure  oObrt  to  terminale  tbo  doguahip  of  Uooise  II.,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  cousidt-rablo  though  aeeuKury  puaitian  in 
pnhlic  life.  The  yonsg  Slielburac  married  hi*  daughter.  Of  him  it 
la  ringnlar  wo  know  less  than  of  hi*  father-in-law,  yet  bona  tfc* 
Mattered  traite  aome  idea  may  tw  formed  of  the  ablest  and  taoet 
accomplished  minister  of  tho  eightecatb  centtiry.  Lord  Shelbmnc, 
influenced  jirobnbly  by  the  eiamplo  and  th«  traditionary  precepts  of 
hi*  aminont  father-in-law,  appenr«  cnily  to  have  hcJd  bimitolf  aloaf 
from  tho  patrician  connoction,  and  entered  pntilio  life  na  the  foUowtr 
of  IJnte,  in  tho  fir*t  great  etTort  of  ticnrgo  III.  to  rcsouo  thoMT^ 
ruignty  from  what  l.ord  f'hutliani  called  "  the  tir«at  Brmlrtt^ 
faiDtlic«." ' 


I 
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Carteret  was  not  bom  a   Whig;    nor  was   he  ever  realT; 
Whig  on  principle,  though  he  acted  with  the  party  all  his  life. 
He   was   the  rcpres'^otaiive  of  an   old   Cavalier   familvf  and 
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nluc-Alci],  as  ChetirrfioM  tells  us,  '  in  bigb  monarchical 
DotJQiM,'  which  esplnins  bis  rcadiacss  to  lend  bis  aid  to 
George  II,  But  nil  ihnt  Lord  BraconsfiFld  isrs  of  hia  intliieacc 
OD  Slielburnn  and  ('hnlhnm  is  porfcctiv  true.  Those  nnmos  at 
once  connvct  ds  with  I'lll,  and  ■■xplain  his  cnndu<-t  likrwis*'. 
Pitt  couiircls  us  M'ilh  bJt  grnit  pupil  Canning.  And  tlic 
influenre  of  Canning  hits  lattni  to  our  own  day. 

Of  all  the  manv  groal  qualities  for  which  Lord  Bmconsftcld 
wu  TcmBrkablp.  none  was  more  conspicuous  lUaa  his  foresight. 
Thnagh  bis  opinion  on  the  subject  srems  to  bare  fluctuated, 
tbcTc  wer<!  certainly  periods  of  his  life  when  he  contemplated 
the  puMiliililv  of  «ucb  a  mmlific-ation  of  the  partv  svsicm  as 
(ieurgv  111.  and  (icorgi-  II.  aimed  nt,  and  as  CaTtcrrt  believed 
to  bare  beeu  puatible.  The  dismisnl  of  hi<  .Ministers  by 
William  IV.  in  It534,  when  (hey  commanded  a  Parliamentary 
majority,  and  the  mere  fart,  that  a  statesman  like  Sir  Robert 
Peel  should  hare  tried  the  esperimcat  of  a  Government  resting 
only  on  itK  own  merits,  and  independent  of  party  organizations, 
ntay  well  have  strenfjthrned  such  a  )>elief  half  a  centnrv  ago. 
Then  for  a  time  the  syxtem  seemed  to  have  regained  its  full 
vigtiur,  and  to  hare  shaken  off  all  the  bad  asKH;iattons  which 
bad  at  various  periods  been  connected  with  it.  Now,  however. 
in  oor  own  day,  it  seems  once  more  to  be  on  its  trial,  and  all 
the  popular  dislrun  of  it  which  existed  a  hundred  ytars  ago  to 
have  bren  kindled  anew.  Very  hard  things  arc  said  of  it,  both  by 
public  men  and  private  mm  of  nil  parlies.  Has  the  last  word 
yet  been  said  on  the  great  i^nnsitlurionnl  question  which  was 
raised  by  George  II.  and  l^>rd  ("nrterel?  Till  this  query  can 
b«  answered  positively  and  finally  in  the  aflirmative,  the  crisis 
described  in  these  pages  must  always  retain  «  lively  interest  for 
Pariiamentary  and  historical  students,  and  Lord  Carteret  remain 
the  central  figure  of  a  srenc  still  suggettive  of  important 
political  poiuibililies. 

After  tlic  fiiilure  of  the  great  attempt  in  1746,  Granville 
remained  out  of  office  five  year*,  and  then,  on  the  1 7th  of  June 
17.^1,  became  President  of  the  Council,  an  ofTicc  which  be  re- 
tained to  bis  death  twelve  years  afterwards.  Carteret's  second 
wife  died  within  eighteen  months  of  their  marriage,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  who  married  Lord  Sbelborne,  afterwards  the  fimt 
Lord  Lansdnivnc.  Caricrel,  though  ho  retained  to  the  last  bis 
constitutional  giMxl  spirits,  nns  now  a  lonely,  and  after  his  fashion 
a  disappointed  man.  He  refused  to  mingle  again  in  the  strife 
of  porlieji,  though  be  might  liavc  done  so  had  be  pleased,  for 
tJie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  17JG,  oflered  him  the  post  of  Prime 
.Uioister,  and  had  be  been  ten  yean  younger,  he  would  doubt- 
less, 
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less  liav«  made  Another  elTort  lu  lenniiiat«  tlie  ■  Dog«iliip.' 
snid  ai  the  limr  that  it  was  u  road  tcbeme,  bat  ibat  be  was 
willing  to  try  it  a^nin  ;  oieunint;  b^  this,  ibat  it  vras  a.  rcrv 
difficult,  pprbapi  desperatt^  uadertakin);,  but  that  it  was  loo 
good  n  stake  nut  to  be  worth  anotbrr  throw.  But  Granville 
was  now  wrnry  of  the  sttoggic  ;  and  had  now  pcrhapj  more 
no(-d  than  ever  of  his  two  Imiclcs  of  [Surgundv  a  dat.  Accord- 
ing to  L'nrlyle,  he  bore  about  him  the  outward  tukcn  uf  bii 
devotion  to  Bacchus,  so  that  even  in  those  convivial  da^s  be 
was  notic«abIe  for  his  red  nose.  Uut  his  spirit  remained 
unabated,  and  the  rebuke  which  he  adininistertd  to  Pitt  at  the 
Counril  Tabic  is  in  our  opinion  highly  creditable  to  him, 
though  Cailyle  is  sorry  for  it,  and  Mr.  Ballontync  tries  to  dit 
provi- it.  it  was  in  1761,  when  Pitt  ihrratrned  to  resisrn,  i( 
war  was  not  declaicd  against  .Spain,  and  talked  much  at  tlit^ 
council  of  being  resjiousible  to  the  people,  (^leret  said, '  wh«o 
the  gentleman  talks  of  being  responsible  to  the  people,  be  talkf 
the  language  of  the  House  of  Cummoni,  and  forgets  that  at 
this  Board  be  is  responsible  only  (o  the  King.'  This  report,  u 
Lord  Stanhope  points  out  (ir.  £41),  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Hurke,  who  was  at  this  time  in  an  official  position  which  gave 
him  access  to  the  best  information.  And  we  cannot  set  agaiMl 
this  the  statement  of  Alinon,  the  bookseller,  who  said  that  be 
bad  heard  Lord  Granville  deny  that  he  had  made  the  speech 
from  which  these  words  are  taken.  At  all  events,  whether  he 
did  or  did  not,  they  were  not  unworthy  of  htm  ;  and  show  that 
fac  was  true  to  the  lust  to  those  '  higb  monarebical  principles,'  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  which  be  kept  pure  aai 
undefilcd  through  fifty  years'  connection  with  VVhiggism. 

In  December  17^2  he  was  on  his  death-bed.     But  he  lircd 
(ong  enough  to  express  his  warm  approval  uf  the  Peaco  of  Paris^j 
and  only  a  few  days  before  the  end  he  repealed  to  u  friend 
fine  lines  from  the  '  Iliad  '  which  Sarpedon  addresses  to  Glanc 
on  the  certainty  of  death  and  the  effect  which  that  certail^ 
•bould  have  upon  our  actions : — 

rSc  S', — Ifijnjt  yap  nifptt  t^wTTaa-ii'  Sanmto 

and  rep<:ated  the  last  wiird  nt  all  several  timet  over,  *  with  calm 
and  determined  resignation."  '  Here,'  says  -Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
<{Uoied  by  Mr.  HaUantyne,  *  we  see  the  Knglixh  aristocracy  at 
the  yeiy:  height  of  culture,  lofty  spirit,  and  greatness.'  ltd  this 
bo  Carteret's  epitaph.  He  died  at  Bath  on  the  i!nd  of  January, 
1763,  and  was  laid  among  the  hones  of  his  anceslon  ia 
Westminster  Abbey. 

There 
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rv  are  llio>c  who  prDfeu  to  irc  in  the  career  of  Carteret 
ualy  D  nee  for  puwnr,  and  in  hit  support  of  tlic  prorogntivA 
mercl}'  llic  tneiiiif  wliicli  he  w.i»  ubligcti  lo  u«i!  nj^inxt  the 
PnrlUmeuUr^  inleKsi  of  tiU  Mi>jM>nent5.  We  have  written  to 
little  purpose,  if  we  hare  not  (lone  something  to  shake  this 
unworthy  conception  of  him.  Tbere  are  few  public  men  whose 
motive*  will  bear  too  dote  an  anal;ai«;  few  who  have  riua  to 
invainets  and  retained  it  by  inch  absolutely  irreproachable 
mrthoiUat  Hurkeor  Pitt.  Carteret's  political  mnmlity  savoumi, 
no  tloubt,  of  the  revululiunnry  pi-rioil  in  which  he  had  been 
fared.  Hut  if  he  luved  ptwer,  he  luved  it  like  Chatham,  for  the 
mke  of  great  objects.  Ilad  it  been  otherwise,  he  need  never 
have  relinquished  it.  He  had  framed  a  splendid  scheme  for  the 
bene6t  of  Eogland  and  Europe;  and  be  endeavourc<l  »o  to 
employ  the  King's  Manoverian  sympathies  a«  to  render  them 
omducife  to  the  common  good.  He  was  made  lo  feel  and 
□  ndr-rstnnd  the  misrhierous  ron sequences  of  that  dcbas<-d  and 
selfitb  I'arty  system  which  the  Kevolution  families  were  main- 
taining, and  he  fought  against  it  the  same  baltle  which,  though 
lust  by  himself,  and  again  by  his  son-in-law,  Sbelbarne,  was 
finally  to  be  won  by  (he  young  Tory  Minister,  who  oac«  more 
made  the  King  of  England  'the  most  popular  man  in  his 
dominion*.' 


ol.  166.— A^c.  331. 
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Art.  IX.— 1,  An  Knaif  oh  the  CoMiracretal  I^iHei/ilea  a/zfliculi' 
lo  CoHtratIf  for  thr  Hire  of  Land.  By  the  Ouke  ot  Ai^  vU,  K,T. 
London,  IS  7  7. 

i.  Thr  I^anH  Julrrest  anti  Suimh/  of  Food.  By  Sir  Jamt*  C^irtl, 
C.B..  F.R.S. 

3.  TTiiT  Gmil  l^nd-irntra  of  GretU  Britain  ami  Trebtnd.  Bi 
J»bn  liattrman,  F.U.O.S.     Fourili  «ditiun.      IvUndun,  1$>>3. 

4.  llodfje  anil  Itin  A/iut<r».  Bj  Richard  JefTerirs.  LonduD. 
1880. 

5.  7^«  Making  of  Lattd  in  England:  a  Betrotpnt.  Bjf  Albfr 
Pel),  of  Hozcibosch,  Northampton  shin;.  'Journal  of  lb- 
Kofal  Ai^cullurAl  Society  of  Knglnnd.*  Second  tma, 
volume  23,  October  I8S7. 

6.  The  F.nxl  Vr.,p  of  tkr  H'orld.  By  W.  J.  HmtJi.  Snpple- 
menl  to  ibe  '  Kuropeun  Mai!.'     Au^st  I9th,  1887, 

7.  Articbi  in  •  TJte  Mornim  /W."  The  t'AurcA  and  the  Land. 
1887. 


TII^  astoundinj;  rhan$;ca,  whicb  have  taken  place  in  the  lait 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  tbr 
agricultaral  intcrcMs  of  ihia  oinintry,  and  contcaucntly  in  tbr 
position  of  tlic  ownerc  and  occupiers  of  land,  have  naturally 
called  much  attention  to  the  presrint  condition  and  futun-  pco- 
spet^ts'nf  the  landed  interest.  We  live  in  a  country  having  s 
limitcil  area,  densely  populaled,  and  abounding  in  great  cities  i 
yet  we  are  unuble  to  ^^w  a<;riculli]ral  produce  at  a  profit. 
Farms  that  formerly  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  aumerona  coo- 
petitorsr  all  substantial  men  with  capital  and  credit,  an  now 
waiting  in  vain  to  be  hired.  Land,  which  was  tbc  favourite 
iuvesiineut,  and  was  in  such  demand  that  it  not  unfrrqocntly 
fetched  forty  yeurt'  purclmse  ou  rents  whicb  were  known  to 
have  been  raised  just  before  the  sale,  is  at  the  present  moment 
almost  unsaleable.  In  Ksaex,  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
largest  city  in  the  world,  there  is  a  spot  from  which,  it  is  said, 
there  can  be  seen  nineteen  large  farms,  all  rocant,  without 
tL'uants,  and  for  the  most  part  uncultivated  ;  this  too  in  a  cooaty 
which  only  a  few  years  Imck  used  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  food- 
producing  districts.  Fifty  years  ago  we  raised  nearly  all  the 
com  required  in  the  United  Kingdom,  supplies  from  foreign 
countries  being  only  brought  into  requisition  when  the  crops 
were  damaged  or  deficient.  Our  population  has  bow  doobli 
and  we  only  supply  a  third  of  what  they  cat  in  the  shape 
bread.  We  are  also  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  fi 
countries  for  the  supply  of  meat  consumed  at  home ;  reck' 
here,  not  only  the  actual  meat  imported,  but  alto  the  meat 
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malting  lubitaiMret,  such  as  ladinn  i^rii,  barl«y,  cmU,  atk)  lin- 
mml.  h  is  Mtimate^  in  thit  wuy  that  twtxfifiht  of  nur  anim.il 
food  is  proUaced  clirocilv  or  indirectly  in  other  couniries. 

It  is  poinicd  out  by  Mr-  Ilairis,  that  the  home  wheat  crop  of 
die  present  jekf  i«  lapcrior  to  th.it  of  last  Jcat,  and  is  estituatcd 
at  fifteen  per  cent,  brjond  the  nvrragc  ;  the  avulablc  English 
crop  being  estimated  at  nine  million  qturlers.  The  requiiv- 
meats  of  ibn  population  amount  to  twentjrtis  million  quaiton; 
learing  scvcniven  million  quarters  to  be  obtaint^d  from  nbrood. 
The  stocks  in  band  being,  probably,  below  the  av<-tagtt,  it  is 
obvious  we  shal.  require  this  amount,  in  order  to  be  at  the  end 
ofa  twelvemonth  in  the  same  position  as  we  are  in  to-day. 

The  amount  of  corn  availnblr  from  other  countries  duiin^  the 
nrst  livclve  months  is  c«tinuttcd  as  follows  :^ 

qnuui*. 

Onpaasage 3,000,000 

AtailaUa  for  ahipment  from  the  United 
SMea,  to    roach   deatination    before 

Aagttst  1. 1S88 18,000.000 

Ditto,  from  Ra«<jn,  ditto 9.000,000 

Ditto,  from  Indin,  ditto      4,500,000 

Ditto,  from.C'anft<tn  luid  Amdratana,  ditto      8,000.000 
Ditto,  from  the  rest  of  Iho  world,  ditto     ..     3,000.000 


34,600,000 

The   (oilnwlng  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  estimated  this 

ODtput  will  be  disposed  of: — 

qnuta*. 

Unitni  Kingdom        17,000,000 

Vntux        1^500,000 

Bttlgiom  and  Holland       3,000,000 

Svitxerlsnd        1,000,000 

Italy ,„      „,      a.000,000 

Spain ..      1,600,000 

West  Iadi«.  Ste.       9,000,000 


Bolaooo  Dot  required 


28,000,000 
6,500,000 

34,500,000 


As  oats,  barley,  bay,  and  green  crops,  which  are  principally 
owd  for  the  manufnrturc  of  miMt,  arc  daring  tlir  present  ynnr 
lameotably  deficient,  and  in  some  cases,  espiicially  as  regards 
green  crops,  tottU  failures,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  we 
st*U  ba  a  third  short  in  our  winter  keep,  and  therefore  those 
taim»n  who  wish  to  fatten  stock  during  the  winter  raonths 
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must  inv««t  largely  in  foreign  feeding  »iuffa.  The  povertj- of 
the  irmjnntj'  of  our  farmrrs  make*  it  almost  impoisible  thi: 
ttifv  will  lie  able  to  iifroril  to  fatten  much  stock  this  wiaier  bj 
tliu  purchase  of  foreign  food,  ao  thnt  the  ndv-sntage  of  Ut 
increase  in  p^Ic(^  of  cattle  will  onlj*  benefit  the  foreigner,  anil  t»j 
some  extent  our  colonists.  I 

According  to  these  fijfures  the  outlook  is  singulnrlv  gtnomv, 
and  probably  the  agitcuhural  jear  of  1887-1K88  will  be  on*  of 
the  wont  this  country  has  ever  known.  Of  hajr  there  is  s 
di^fic-tencv  of  nt  least  two  million  tons,  uid  also  a  aiinihr 
amount  in  stmw ;  nt  the  most  faronrable  computation  the  defi- 
ciency in  turnips  is  more  than  ten  million  tons,  in  oats  fosr 
million  quarters.  It  is  stated  tbnt  to  replace  these  lossct 
twelve  million  quarters  of  foreign  barley  would  have  lo  be 
forthcoming,  vis, : — 

4,000,000  to  replace  deficiency  in  bay. 
a.5W.000         do.  do.  atnv. 

3,50U.00O         do.  do.  roola. 

3,OOU,000         do.  do.  oats. 

or  else   4,000,000  quarters  of   oats    more   than    are  tuuall) 
imported. 

Althoui;h  the  crops  of  barley,  o;(ts,  and  maize,  are  ununulit 
good  in  Kussin  and  the  Danubian  i'rinci polities,  the  demanil 
for  forward  shipment,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices,  is  rm 
small.  N'othing  is  more  indicative  of  the  present  dearth  o( 
capital  amongst  the  British  agriculturists  than  that,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  almost  certain  profit  by  buying  stock  at  tbr 
present  ruinous  prices  and  feeding  it  with  Ku»sian  barley  w 
oats  or  Panubian  maize,  at  figures  belnw  anything  known  fori 
century,  the  trade  in  these  articles  remains  undcmonMraliT^ 
and  values  are  little  more  than  maintained.  ■ 

The  unremunerative  prices  of  grsin  have  been  the  csose  4n 
many  acres  of  land  once  productive  for  tillage  being  laid  don  I 
in  grass;  but  as  they  are  unsuitn]  for  grnu  and  unproduclitr 
as  pasture,  they  now,  after  great  es|K-u!ir,  only   let   for  a  ff 
shillings,  whereas  a  few  years  back  they  made  |>ounds  per  ocn- 

At  every  turn  the  British  Hgricultarist  appears  to  be  beatro 
out  of  the  field  ;  but  he  has  laboured  under  some  peculiar  dIsU- 
vantages.  By  the  grrtdual  depreciation  of  ihrir  cnrmKy  tlx 
Russian,  the  South  American,  am)  the  hla*t-!ndisn  farment 
enjoy  a  bonus  on  the  production  of  food.  It  is  said  thai  tk 
Russian  farmer,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  rouble  uul 
the  ehenpcning  of  carriage,  now  enjoys  a  greater  adraataKr 
than  he  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  wben  prices  in  this  covntit 
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nilcd  far  higher  than  they  do  now,  Evcrjr  20/.  r«cetved  by  the 
South  American  farmrr  Rirnns  to  him  an  equivalent  of  real 
purt^hnting  piiwtrr  in  hit  own  country  of  27/.,  and  in  Bililition 
to  thi»,  llic  Govnrnrntrnt  uf  the  Arjfcntjnn  Kiipublic  oflVir  * 
bonus  on  cxportt  of  meat  nnd  ciittlc.  The  ICntt  Indian  farmer 
gains  28  per  cenL  in  the  rate  of  cxctiange,  and  has  n  pr^^mium 
on  production  to  this  umount  over  our  farmer*.  In  addition  to 
(his,  it  is  estimated  that  the  home  farmer,  by  charget  of  various 
sorts,  is  taxed  Iwelvo  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  his  productions, 
while  his  l'oreij;n  competitor  has  the  adranlafrc  of  our  markets 
free. 

The  enormous  imports  that  vie  annually  make  arc  regarded 
by  the  leading  advocat^ts  of  our  present  Itscal  policy  as  a  sign  of 
wealth,  being,  they  say,  the  exchangit  for  British  majiufactuies. 
Granting  this  to  he  the  easi-,  ts  it  not  possible,  u*  Mr.  Harris  says, 
ibat  we  are  ruining  the  most  uteful  and  he allhy  industry  of  the 
coDDtry,  in  order  to  stimulate  others  not  so  essential  to  our 
national  well-being?  However  this  may  be,  itisccrtain  thatwc 
Are  passing  through  a  period  of  depression  in  agriculture  without 
«  precnlent  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  that  probably  we 
have  woiic  limrt  bcfuru  as.  The  Utidowncr  is  becoming  rapidly 
impoverished.  .Many  of  the  most  beautiful  country-scats  and 
stately  parks  are  deserted  by  their  owners,  and  are  becoming 
neglected,  not  to  say  ruinous.  Thousands  of  tcnnnt-farmers, 
who  som<!  years  ago  were  capitalists,  have  or  will  have  to  com* 
{>ound  with  their  creditors,  and  abandon  an  occupation  which 
lias  been  the  mainstay,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  population  of  our  thn-e  Islands  ;  for  wo  have  to 
take  into  consideration,  not  only  the  persons  actually  engaged  in 
and  dependent  on  agrii-ultuie,  but  the  inhubitanls  of  our  country- 
towns  who  are  dependent  on  the  district  in  which  they  are 
sitoatwl.  The  agricultural  labourer,  who  is  always  the  Inst  to 
gain  or  to  sulTer  trom  economic  changes,  and  who,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  food  and  clothing,  with  only  a  slight  diminution 
in  wages,  has  not  sulTerciI  to  the  snine  degrr<r  as  the  two  classes 
above  mentioned,  finds  that  dfprcssinns  of  the  prcseiil  kind 
cannot  continue  long  without  nllecting  him,  and  that  be  has 

ficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 
lir  JoDies  Caird  states  that  the  class  of  landowners,  whose 
ition,  duties,  and  influence,  render  them  holders  of  a  high 
»4>ci3l  position,  comprise  a  body  of  about  180,000  jiersons,  who 
|M>ssess  among  them  the  whole  of  the  agrit^ultural  land  from 
10  acres  and  upwards.  The  owners  of  less  than  10  acres  each 
ilu  not  hold  more  than  one  btindredth  part  of  the  land,  and  to 
cat  extent  are  housuholders  only.     The  accumulation  of  a 
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large  ntcnt  of  laiwi  in  ilic  possr»ion  of  a  imnll  numfwr  of  pro- 
prietor* become*  rerj-  reiiiarknble  wlien  the  Inodowniog  claw 
is  closely  »nal}'W(].     Oiit-fourib  of  the  wUole  territory  of  ibe 
United  Kingdom,  excluding  properties  under  one  acre  in  ritent, 
is  held  bjr  li!,000  persons,  at  an  average  for  cacli  person  of  16,3()l>i 
ncrcs;  another  fourth  bf  C200  pcnons,  »t  an  arcngc  of  ■?lf|()^ 
ocTcx;  onivfourth  by  50,770  persons,  at  or  avrntgr  of  SSOacrts;' 
whilK  tli«  ri'maining  fourth  it  hH<)  by  261,63<)  peniin«,  at  on 
nrerage  for  eatrh  person  of  TO  aerrsL     A  few  rears  Itncb,  tbi're 
trrre  l,lliO,000  [>ersons  engaged  as  cultivators  of  the  soil :  tlioe. 
when  added  to  the  owner*  of  laud  of  one  acre  and  upwardt^ 
comprise  about  one-fiflh  of  the  total  male  adull  people  of  ibi- 
Uniud  Kinf^om ;    and   it    is  therefore  clear  that    the   people 
of  this  country  h&vc  no  insignificant  stake  in  landed  property 

Mr.  Rntcman  has  computed,  in    the  work    now  under  € 
notice. — which,  Ix-sidcs  bring  interesting  to  those  who  are  pleased 
to  examine  the  nffnirs  of  their  neighbours,  is  a  ratunble  coie- 
pendium  of  the  principal   owntTs    of  land    in  this  countri  — 
that  there  were  in  ISS.'t,  AA  owners  of  100,000  acres  of  land  awl 
upwards,  71  owners  of  between  SO.OOO  and  lOO.OOO  acres,  ?99 
ownen  of  between  20,000  and  50,000  acres,  487  owners 
between  10,000  and  20,000  acres.  617  owners  of  between  60(KH 
and  10,000  acres,  and  »82  owners  of  between  3000  and  60W ! 
acres.     There   were  at  the  same  dale   15    landed    incomes  tt 
100,000/,  and    ujiwartis,  51   of  between  50,000/.  ami    100,0001^ 
259  Wlwcen    ini,l»10/.  and  .W.OIM/.,  511    between   1 0,000/.  aoi! 
20,000/.,  70^  between  COUO/.  and  10,000/.,  and  U32   betwera^ 
300O/.  an<l  UOOO/.  ■ 

$ir  James  Caird  estimates  that,  ten  or  tweKcy^^ort  ago,tu^ 
property  of  the  landowners,  independently  of  minerals,  yielded  ao 
annual  rent  of  07  millions  sterling,  and  was  worth  3000  milliiHis  J 
sterling.     He    points  out  that  their  is  no  other  body  of  ntenS 
in  the  country,  who  lulminitlrr  so  lai^e  a  capital  on  ibeir  ono 
account,  or  whose  influence  is  so  widely  extended  or  so  unlversalU 
present.     From  tbem  the  learned  professions,  the  Church,  the 
Army,  and    the    Public  Services,  are  largely    recruited.     Tliej 
loss  that  has    been  entailed  upon  the  owners    of   land  duriD 
the    last    ten    years    has    been    lately  estimated    at    nbout   3G 
millions;  but  we  arc  inclined  to  think  it  a  great  deal  mnrv.'' 
Landed    incomes  hove  not   only  been  IaT;gely  depretriatcd,  but 
those  incomes,   instead  of  being  cnpitnlized    as    they  formei)] 
were,  and  as  Sir  James  CainI  has  capilaliixtd  tbem,  at  thin] 
years"  purchase,  can  now  certainly  not  be  capiialited  in  England 
am)  Soitland  at  more  than  twenlv-five  years'  purchase,  and  in 
Ireland  at  considerably  less.     The  gross  annual  value  of  land 
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Mse«s«<I  lo  tltc  ip<;am<!-iax  in  1875  was  66,911,000/.;  llint 
w,  5O,li5.00U/.  ia  liiigUoJ.  7,4'i:l,000^  In  S<:ailiin<),  i>ii<) 
»,293,00W.  iQ  Ireland,  la  I87'J-^0  the  ustcssmi^ni  ruse  to 
G9,A48,796/,  In  the  year  188')-86  Ibis  gross  ast^tcment  tie- 
clioed  OR  the  new  valnalinn  for  that  rear  to  n:(,l!68,IJ7d/. ; 
tbat  ia.  45,993.M.U  in  KngUnd,  7.320.j;»ll/.  in  Scotland,  and 
9,954,535/.  in  IrclnmU -  thu»  showing  a  dpcrmsr  of  fi,280,ll7/. ; 
to  (his  decreoaR  shouhl  he  addr-d  th<-  rnpital  vahift  of  thr  tax 
altiiuattrly  discharged  fruin  the  ntseMoieut  on  thn  ground  of 
a^icaltural  disiresa,  or  nduallv  repaid  in  money  in  respect  of 
theyt^ar  l)SS5-8li,  amooming  to  732,000/.,  which  may  prohahly  hc^ 
considrrcd  prrmnnrnt ;  ibus.  the  total  apparent  decline  hv  the 
iwrMmcnta  up  lo  I(*^t5-86  from  1879-80  has  been  7.0U','lI7/. 
This  rcntnl  wn»  worth  n  few  years  ago  30  years'  purchase,  or 
210,363,510/  The  dEprerincinn  of  5  year*'  purrhasft  on  the 
capital  rnlue  of  tlie  net  auM^ssment  of  1885-86  would  reprrtrnl 
31  i,683,395/.,  mnkinj;  the  total  capital  loss  to  the  landlonlx 
alone  of  .123,01 6, 90.v/.  The  loss  to  the  occupiers  of  land, 
considering  the  depreciation  in  the  ralue  of  live-stock,  and 
ibe  heavy  losses  in  hard  cash  entailed  bv  the  wet  seasons  and 
otherwise,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ia  per  cent,  of 
their  entitr  enpilal,  which  wmild  Iw  about  100,000,000/.  Ac- 
cording to  these  figures,  the  total  loss  since  the  year  187!}^0 
to  owners  and  occupiers  wnah)  lie  upwards  of  0()O,0(K>,O0O/. 
These  are  big  figures,  but  we  believe  they  can  he  more  than 
sustained,  as  it  is  well  known  that  since  the  year  1885-86 
farther  verr  large  reductions  have  taken  place  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  there  is  still  the  prospect  of  falling  rents. 
The  whole  question  of  rent  has  l>een  much  discu«icd  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  followers  of  Mr.  George  argue,  tliat 
rent  merely  represents  the  surplus  fntm  tl>e  produce  of  the  land 
after  all  working  expenses  have  been  paid,  and  the  farmer  has 
got  a  fair  return  for  hit  labour  and  the  capital  he  has  invested 
in  stocking  hi*  hotdinj;  ;  they  then  go  on  to  say,  that  at  preacnt 
prices  there  is  no  surplus,  and  therefore  the  landowner  is  not 
entitled  to.  and  should  not  hnve,  any  rent.  A  short  examination 
bowever  of  this  argument  shows,  that  it  will  hardly  hold  water. 
Agriculture  is  an  industry  lliat  requires  perhaps  mure  capital 
thiSD  any  other:  the  I.tndlonI  finds  four-fifths  of  this  capital  in 
the  shape  of  houses,  buildings,  drainage,  fences  and  gates, 
road*,  and  soil  improvements.  &c.  &c. ;  the  tenant  finds  the 
rvroaining  fifth  in  stock  and  implements.  The  argument  then 
of  the  extreme  party  is,  that  the  tenant,  in  addition  to  a 
fair  payment  for  his  labour,  is  entitled  to  receive  a  good 
rate  of  interrat    for   his  money,  while  the  owner  of   the  soil 
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is  to  receive  littl<^  or  dodv  upon  iLe  four-fifibt  which  h<^ 
found  to  work  the  partnership.  The  fnct  i«,  roni  is  onlr  • 
fairlj'  tnodcratc  intcrMt  askrd  \>y  th«  cApiialitt  for  ihc  ftmnunt 
of  tnoDC}'  he  has  tied  up  nn  the  Innd  hr  oiriu.  Nothing  tc 
more  tiDtriiR  than  thnt  it  ■«  the  land  as  lanil  aa\j,  i.e.  mir  land, 
that  the  laodlortl  lets  to  the  farmer.  Except  in  the  case  v( 
allotments  and  small  parcels  of  accommodslioo  land  in  tlie 
netKhbourhood  of  towns,  there  is  in  England  at  present  rerr 
liltle  rent  paid  in  respect  of  land  as  land  onlv.  With  tbr 
exception  of  the  Chalk  Downs,  there  is  now  practicallj  n>i 
raw  land  in  Kn^Uml ;  il  ha*  all  had  Uhour  and  capttxl 
cxp<^ndcd  on  it.  We  could  point  to  numlMirs  of  farms  now  Id 
nt  from  2fi0l.  to  .^00/.  [ter  annum,  on  which  the  capital  expended 
for  houses,  buildinj^  fencing,  and  drainage,  cannot  hare  been 
less  than  bOGOl.  to  GOOO/.  The  owner  of  the  ftoil,  ihererixr. 
is  only  receiving  6  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  ibat 
he  has  expended.  Considering  that  this  percentage  is  in  rtspcet 
of  perishable  works,  which  he  has  to  ktrep  in  repair  with  t'en' 
little  assistance  from  llie  occupier,  it  cannot  b<^  denied  that  (be 
interest  he  gets  is  vcrjr  moderate ;  for  the  land  he  gets  nothis^ 
or  next  to  nothing. 

There  is  another  item,  which  is  often  lost  sight  of,  but  whiti 
has  alwavs  to  be  furnished  at   the   landlord's  expense.      TU 
labourers  who  are  eniploycd  by  the  fanners  have  to  be  hoasc^; 
and    cottages    in    ronsidriable    numbers   have,  thcret'ore,  to  b« 
pn>rided.     There  was  a  time,  no  dnDht,when  the  tin bital ions  sf 
4he   labouring  poor  in   agricultural  districts  were   not  hr  ant 
means  good  ;    but  great  strides  have  been  made  in  this  directido 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  at  the  present  day,  on  moft 
-estates,  the  dwellings  of  the  labourers  will    stand  the  strictetf 
scrutiny,  and  arc  immeasurably  superior  to  the  houses  of  tht 
labouring  poor  in  towns.      A  good  pair  of  labourers'  cML 
■even  if  they  are  of  the  plainest  description,  cannot  be  built  (d 
less  than  3ii(il.  to  S^DI.  ;  generally  they  out  about  4001.  •  p>ii 
often  considerably  more.     They  arc  let  un  an  avcrsige  at  2s.  pa^ 
week,  or  5A  4«.  per  annum,  the  landlord  <Ioing  all  repnira  and 
paying  all  rales  and  taxes;  they  therefore  cannot  be  reckoned 
io  pay  more  than  i  per  cent.,  notwithstanding   thai  they  arc 
jtcrishablc  and  after  certain  periods  of  time  have  to  be  renewed. 

The  ({ucsiion,  however,  of  what  rent  the  landlord  ou^ht  to  get 
If  he  started  on  fair  terms — sharing  profit  arxl  loss  with  tiie 
'tenant  in  sccordance  with  their  respective  investment  in  the 
.enterprise — must  necessarily  be  considered  with  the  question  of 
>whAj  rvnt  he  mn  get  in  the  market  open  to  him.  The  land* 
itord't  contribution  is  vastly  greater  than  the  tenant's,  and,  if 
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both  aiv  trcatrd  si  cnpitaUstt,  and  arc  to  win  or  lose  *  prit 
imtK,'  ihp  Irnant's  slinrrot'  thr  loss  would  be  larger,  nntl  the  Innd- 
lonl's  tmnllrr,  ibsn  it  ia.  Thr  Icaani,  however,  though  a 
CBpit»li»t,  is  not  nniT  who  would  be  content  to  live  oii  ilic 
int4-rcst  of  hi*  cnpital — at  nil  evcnU,  not  such  interest  u  the 
landlord  i%  wilting  to  rrrvive  in  rc-tpect  of  hi*  share  of  th« 
capital.  Of  course,  the  leauui  is  entitled  to  soote  remuneration 
for  his  lime  and  labour  ;  but,  putting  (his  at  the  most  liberal 
com  put  ill  ion,  ibe  amount  would  be  considered  hy  most  occupirra 
of  land  n  very  insufficient  return  for  their  capital  and  Inboar, 
We  rcnture  to  say,  that  a  fanner  starting  with  a  <-apital  of 
1000/.  will  consider  bimielf  entitled  to  live  in  such  sl^Ie  as  a 
TStAil  tradesman,  commencing;  business  with  the  same  amount 
at  capital,  trould  not  dream  of;  ^et  (he  tradesman  will  work 
harder  than  the  farmer,  and  oujcht  to  have  (dealer  remuneration 

I      for  his  labour  and  as  much  interest  for  his  capital. 

I  Under  these  circumstances,  the   landlord    has  to  be    content 

Kith  what  he  can  get  in  the  shape  of  rent,  which  is  now  generally 
ipresenleil  by  tlir  surplus  after  the  tenant  lias  canied  enough  to 
eeji  himself  and  bis  family,  and  in  theory  has  maintained  the 
fertility  of  bis  farm.  'I'lie  bargain,  however,  ii  essentially  one- 
sided, and  is  most  disadiantii^eous  lo  the  landlord  ;  there  is  no 
other  comniercial  eoterpiise  in  which  people  will  inrest  money 
on  snch  terms.  We  do  not  think  that  the  relative  share  ami 
liability  of  the  two  partners  concerned  in  agricultural  enterprise, 
and  the  extent  to  which  one  partner  (the  tenant)  can  injure  (be 
btisiness,  hu  ever  Im^h  sufTictenllT  recogniiwd. 

Every  laiulowner  or  land  ngi-nt  can  tell  of  instances — now,  we 
regret  to  sat.  more  numerous  than  ever-^wbcre  farms  have  been 
almost  ruined  by  bad  lenanii,  and  have  only  been  got  in  order 
«g«iD  by  the  landlord  at  great  espenae ;  the  tenant,  in  nine 
^^ucs  out  of  ten,  escaping  without  any  payment.  Three  years 
^K(  really  bad  farming  can  rc<luce  a  farm  from  a  stale  of  good 
Cultivation  to  a  ruinously  poor  condition,  and  the  landlord  baa 
no  practtcablr  rrtnedv. 

The  Canadian  and    United  States  farmers,  when  ihry  settle 

Hpon  a  tract  of  land  Mbicli  they  may  have  had  grnnleal  l€>  them 
[jr  Government  for  noihing,  or  for  which  they  only  paid  ■ 
mnll  sum  of  money,  have  lo  borrow,  nt  eight,  ten,  or  twclre 
per  cent.,  to  build  houses,  drain,  clear,  irrigate,  plant,  and 
4ithrrwiKe  develop  the  land,  and  constnict  a  farm  out  of  • 
wildernc-ss.  .\hhough  tbey  may  get  the  land  for  noihing,  they 
pay  in  prupoiiion  a  higher  rent  than  the  Lnf:li&b  farmer  does, 
iu  the  interest  that  they  pay  on  those  loans;  and  in  addition, 
lb«»  is  this   difference — that   as    in    England    bad   limes    are 
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tRV-\  by  a  r«Mluctiun  of  rent,  sni]    contrqwntly  i>  itiminitliun  if 
llie   intcre!it    [uiid    an    iht!  cxpitnl    invMtn)  in  ngrlculiure,  tlie_ 
American  farmer  hnx,  un  tlic  cuntr^rr,  in  bad  tuufs  tn  par  ^1 
higher  rent  tbiiD  ti«  would   in  good  limes.      When  wheat  gMt 
briow  50  rents  a  buihol,  the  American  farmcra  tnakt;  no  profit, 
nnd  thr  rnpilalisis,  fearing  thrir  money  is  in  dnni^rr,  will  no 
longer  Ictnl  without  higher  interest.     Thus,  whitr  our  \axmtr% 
arc  ohtnining  ilieir  loans  at  ihrrc  per  cent,  per  nnnam,  or  Im*. 
the  Amcricsn    iarmrrs  are    nl'trn    pnying    \\\xvt-.   por   cent,  per  ^ 
month.     Under  lliesv  circumilaiiL'<!s  it  may  be  a3k«il.  How  ii  Hfl 
that  the  American    farmer  can   under»ell  the  English    fanner? 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  llie  English  farmer  never  hat 
competed    on    equal    terms   with   his    foreign    competitor ;  and 
in  nddition  to  the  bonuses  to  the  foreif;n  or  the  coloni-il  produwr 
attendant  on  the  depreciation  in  cvirrwncy,  the  Kngltsti  farran 
is,  by   clinrges  of  various  sorts,   taxed  to  ttiv  extent  of  twelir 
per  cent.  o\\  the  valne  of  his  produce.     There  it  also  no  doubl. 
th«l  the  capital  iniiMlMl  by  the  British  landowner  in  bit  farmt 
is  very  much  larger  than  that  invested  by  the  .\merican  inf- 
holder ;  and  consequently  the  tenant-farmer  of  Bn^l.ind,  althoogii 
he  enjoys  a  much  moT«-  luxurious  home,  and  his  farm-buildiogt 
are  much  superior  lo  those  on  any  Amcricnn  farm,  has  to  piy 
interest  on  a  Iitrger  amount  of  cnpilnl.     The  principal  rccsM 
why    English    and   Scotch    farmers    have  been  reckonei),  until 
within  the   last    few  yt^ars,  the   best  and  most  successful  a^ti- 
culturists  in  the  world,  is  itiut  so  latj;^  an  amount  of  eapiliil 
has  brrn  invested  bv  the  landowner  :  in  consequence  of  whirli< 
the  land  has  been  better  fenced,  better  drained,  and  the  call' 
and  stiH'k    have  had  the  advantage  of  being  housrd   in  \»t 
form-buildings. 

It  must  be  rememlx-red  that  the  greater  part  of  tlte  soil 
England  has,  during  the  Inst  two  hundn-d  years,  been  end 
ami  chnnged,  almost  entirely  at  the  landowners*  expense,  froof 
comparative  waste  into  flourishing  feiiililv ;  and,  altboo^h 
portions  of  land  out  of  the  enclosure  have  often  been  »oM  te 
defray  the  cost  of  tile  legal  and  surveyors'  charges  and  ibr 
formation  of  roads,  these  expenses,  which  form  but  a  snuH 
part  uf  the  eventual  outlay  of  the  owner,  have  also  in 
numerous  instances  Ix-en  raised  by  a  rate  representing  a  cjish  pat- 
meiit  to  every  person  interested.  After  the  initiatory  exjMuues 
of  the  legal  and  survejors"  chaiges,  iS;c.,  have  been  met,  ibe 
icnily  heavy  outlay  of  the  freeholder  begins.  The  fannhotuec 
buildings,  and  cottages  were  in  the  most  part  a  mass  of  miserablr 
tenements,  all  huddled  together  in  the  nearest  villagv,  which, 
besides  being  generally  in  a  dilopldntn),  not  to  say  niinout. 
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ronilition,  were  quite  unBUilrd  for  the  new  ftirms  into  wliich  tli« 
land  dr-ali  with  under  the  rnrloaurc  wa*  to  be  divided.  'I'lie 
whole  of  the  Innd  li.id  llirti  tn  b<»  fenced  ;  nnw  farmhoiitrs,  bnild- 
ioffs,  and  cottnj;:es  la  Ix;  cici-tt-d  ;  llie  Innd  to  Ix;  draincil,  which 
it  nerer  was  uiidtv  th«  open  field  (^sletn,  oa  account  of  the  im- 
pouibilil^r  of  draining  the  small  deincbed  jiie^egi  of  land  ;  pnr- 
(ioni  of  the  waste  land  had  to  be  broken  uj>,  and  other  jMirtions 
of  the  arable  Innd  to  be  laid  down  ia  gr.in ;  and,  in  fact,  an 
imnirnte  expenditure  bad  to  be  mnde  by  the  landlord  before  he 
^Btuld  ir.ip  any  b«iDefit  from  the  encloture.  Whatercr  may  be 
^Wgcd  against  encloture* — and  poswblj  they  have  been  the  meana 
of  inflicting  aome  hardship*  upon  the  puorrr  riaatrs  of  the 
oommunilv — still  it  must  be  admitlet),  that  by  exchanging 
the  mi&criea  of  the  open  field  and  ill-drained  waste,  for  fertile 
districts  with  ^rood  ruads  and  footpaths,  they  have  been  attended 
with  an  undoubted  advantage  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
have  made  two  blades  of  f^rass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  referring  to  the  subject,  says  :— 

'There  was  a  time,  boynnd  all  ilotibt,  wht^n  hnth  the  owoernhip  of 
laad  and  the  iDodu  nf  o(ump,ving  il  fur  the  [inrgHMtos  of  miltivation 
want  cununaniitlie.  \Vhcn  "  wild  iu  tku  wuikIh  tbu  nuble  Mirage  run," 
hia  idea  of  proiiL-rty  iu  tlio  soil  wait  hia  idi.-a  uf  tliv  liuntitig-^^ruuiitl  of 
his  tribe.  And  whuu  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  bei^aii.  that  ctdtiva- 
tion  wae  veiy  genenlly,  if  not  unirersaUj.  carried  on  by  villagft  com- 
manities — no  oq«  individual  of  wliich  was  allowed  to  rotain  pooiwaion 
uf  KUy  portion  of  i\u>  itoil  langer  tfaao  was  requisite  for  the  reaping  of 
a  ainglo  crop.  The  |iiunage  tram  oammuDistic  to  individual  oirvusr- 
afaip,  and  again  tt<aa  eonunuuistic  to  individnal  farming,  has  licen 
amply  the  pafsage  Itota  barbarism  to  civilization.  Coininunialio 
cBlUvation  or  teiwney  has  aorvived  mnch  later  than  commnnislio 
ownership.  The  solitary  toDant-farmer  who  now  holds  for  an  inde- 
tinito  time,  or  for  a  long  and  certain  term  of  yoars,  an  cxdluivA  tidit 
(o  cnltivato  oren  a  single  field,  is  a  much  moro  modem  invention 
than  the  owner  who  holds  a  largo  estate  in  foe.  Thero  aro  wliolo 
oonn^cK  in  Scotland  in  which  oniry  Cum  now  occupied  by  individaal 
fariiM^rx  wax  bold,  and  that  not  very  long  ago,  by  maoy  cullivnton. 
and  vomctiTaM  by  wbolo  "  village  cmmtinitieii."  The  litRtorv  of  thin 
change  ia  the  hi^ry  of  thn  prugrcsn  nf  sgricultnro  in  Soothmd  from 
a  veiy  low  tn  a  visry  high  condittim.  It  han  liccn  the  change  from 
living  in  nopkc,  iU]tialnr,  aod  pirriodical  Ktarrntion,  to  UMin  coo- 
ttng,  mirbnpM,  tho  nuxU  )in)«|Kir<>ii>i  ai[ricultiirL>  uxiHtiiig  iu  tl>e 
1d.  1  am  mysolf  owmir  of  a  farm  which,  within  luy  u«ru  memory, 
oultivatei)  hy  cightvuu  louanta,  e«oh  of  whom  had  sometimea 
than  a  hiunlrvd  imparuto  bits  of  land,  which  changed  liaada 
erety  year,  and  thi;  allurutiuu  of  whick  was  detomiined  by  lot.  In 
thia  way  about  eighty-aii  amble  acres  were  enl  up  into  above  twu 
thooaaad  fragments,  many  of  which  were  not  larger  than  aufiicod  to 
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Eruw  n  single  "  Htooli "  of  cum.  Tbo  old  oocniitiuiistic  iAoA  wax, 
M  tbo  Und  Tdried  in  qiuility.  at-.d  &s  all  tho  lote  could  nr>t  tfaorcTor 
Iw  of  equal  value,  it  war  iitiju§t  tbat  kujt  oue  maa  should  Iisto  aaj  ' 
{i«<rmaDeiit  poesesBion  of  any  one  purtion  of  Ibo  ground.  The  aune 
barbarons  s^sttnn  was  not  long  ago  nnJT'-nial  among  Uie  nanll  cnlti' 
Tatora  of  tb«  Higblands;  it  still  survives  in  soma  parts  of  Ireland  ; 
and  io  all  probability  it  onco  prevaitod  owr  a  Urg«  portion  vt  tin 
kingdom.'  , 

The  rery  interesting  nrticlc  b/  Mr.  Pell,  published  in  t)ts| 
October  number,  ISST,  of  the  '  Jnurnal  <if  the  Kqj'aI  Agricultural 
Society  fit  Kiigland,'  slion**  tbat  tbe  capital  rxpi-ndilare  on  land, 
to  provide  it  vritb  proper  fariifbuildin^t  and  bring  It  into  a 
Ibnd-pmducing  state,  bu»  often  cost  mure  per  acre  than  the  land 
with  nil  ita  improvement*  baa  ever  been  jubsequently  worth. 
One  instance  it  given  of  a  moor  of  lientber  wbicti  wa*  brongfat 
under  culiiirat ion  at  a  rost  of  HI.  1$.  Ot/.  per  acre,  more  than  half 
of  nhtdi  was  for  liming,  the  elTect  of  which  cannot  be  reganled 
AS  permanent.  The  renin!  for  thit  was  valued  at  6ji.  SJ.  per  acre — 
an  inereaae  of  bt.  8</.  per  aere,  little  more  than  one  per  eent.  oo 
the  capital  employed.  Before  the  land  wai  reclaimed  it  wat  a 
splendid  groase-oioor,  which  would  have  commanded  a  game- 
jent  of  St.  W.  per  acre.  This  had  to  be  sacrificed  ;  and  de- 
ducting it  from  the  increased  rental  of  its.  iSd.  per  acre  tbr 
net  finnncinl  gain  is  only  3s.  '2i/.  per  acre,  or  a  mum  of 
about  13«  per  annum  on  an  ripenditun^  of  100/.  This  caw 
farnishec  a  very  striking  and  useful  pnMif  of  the  need  of 
caution  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  those,  who  would  fasten 
on  owners  a  legal  obligation  to  bring  waste  lands  and  ({Touie- 
moors  into  cultivation.  If  under  State  compulsion  the  ii»* 
prorcd  condition  of  the  land  had  to  be  preserved,  the  liming 
would  have  to  hr  renewed  at  a  cost  which,  at  the  present  price* 
of  produo,  woulfl  hanily  be  remunerative.  The  average  sum 
nf  owners*  expenditure  on  all  claste*  of  caltivatrd  farm'tand 
1%  esliiiialed  at  2<il.  per  aerr.  Houm»  and  buildings  have  alto 
to  be  repaired  and  rebuilt,  liming  and  chalking  hare  to  be 
perpetually  renewed,  and  under-d  rain  age  has  to  be  constantly 
attended  to,  awl  renewed  altogether  after  a  certain  |)eriod;  the 
longest  term  for  which  they  are  efficient  being  tifiy  yeara,  and 
this  under  exceptional  circumstances.  It  it  a  mistake  to  sup* 
poac  that,  even  in  ihc  finest  grazing  pastures  of  Leicestershire 
and  Xorlhnmptonsbire,  the  extraordinarr  richness  of  their 
grasses  is  due  entirely  to  nature.  Kxpenments  have  been  made 
which  show  itiat,  even  in  those  splendid  districts,  linsecd>  and 
rotlon-cakc  have  been  used  in  larjje  (juantilies  for  many  years, 
and  this  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  moke  them  what  they  are. 
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K  It  11  tlte  capitalist  wbo  lias  grailuslly  girvn  to  tlie  soil  of 
EujtUnd  its  prespDl  cbkncter  aud  apj>eara»cc,  ami  tu  wliose 
«uilaj  thp  naiion  is  intlcbtcd  for  its  ;>rpal  fi^rlilitv  and  nroduo- 
tivcncss ;  but  this  is  very  liltif  rco'^iiiKcd.  A  curious  illusira- 
tioQ  of  the  tnanner,  in  nhicU  the  nerrMarT  rnpiuil  rr^quirvd 
from  the  owner  of  the  soil  it  ignored,  has  rcc«ntl}-  been  brought 
under  our  nnlice. 

A  Ur^e  ladduurner  tn  ihc  Sautbern  Counties  of  Knglund — n 
aan  of  uiust  libera)  mind,  and  anxious  for  anj  reforms  aSecting 
laitded  property  that  could  in  any  way  benefit  the  neigbboor- 
buud  ia  which  he  resides  or  the  comnianity  at  lar};e — receired 
through  the  secretary  of  a  local  Liberal  Club  n  memorial  from 
jghty  of  the  better  elass  of  labouring  men  upon  his  eilatc, 
ting  him  ta  let  to  them,  at  fair  rents,  small  portions  of  land 
rarying  frnin  one  to  fifty  acres,  the  total  applitKl  for  being  some 
hundreds  of  acnss.  We  may  say  in  pareuthesis,  that  the  estate 
in  question  already  contains  a  very  large  allulment  svslem,  <HK> 
acres  (out  of  a  total  of  11,000,  including  the  park  and  wood- 
lands, which  are  extensive^  being  let  out  in  this  manner. 
Directly  the  londlonl  rereircd  the  applications,  he  wrote  a  letter 
expressing  approval  of  the  idea,  and  bis  wiUingnns,  if  it 
were  practicable,  to  grant  the  re(|u«t.  Uut  he  pointed  out, 
in  addition  to  the  dillieulty  that  existed  in  disturbing  pre- 
sent tenancies,  that  he  must  know  exactly  what  was  required  of 
bim:  Did  the  proposal  merely  mean  an  application  to  let  the 
land,  or  did  it  mean  that  the  land  should  be  frneed  to  suit  the 
rariou>  occupations,  and  be  fully  equippe<I  with  farm -buildings, 
ia  order  that  it  mi^ht  be  properly  worked  and  a  proportion  of 
lire-stock  kept  ?  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  the  amount  of  eapilat 
rrquircd  would  be  prohibitory  to  the  owner,  especially  looking 
at  the  fact  that  the  land  had  already  been  laid  out,  fenced,  and 
C4(uipp«'d  with  buildings  to  suit  larger  holdings,  which  then 
existed,  and  which  would  for  the  most  nart  be  aacTiiiced.  In 
answer  to  this,  the  applicants  had  to  confess  that  an  equipment 
of  buildings  in  some  sort  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
the  business  of  the  farms  cttuld  not  be  carried  on  unless  they 
wcie  properly  fenced  and  laid  out.  'I1ie  landlord's  agent,  having 
made  a  calculation,  found  that,  in  order  to  lay  out  the  land 
to  suit  ibe  applicants  and  furnish  the  lands  with  the  most  bare 
'  Mpipmcnt  of  buildings,  a  capital  sum  would  be  required  the 
interest  of  which  at  b  per  cent,  would  be  considerably  more  than 
ibe  rent  that  the  land  then  let  for.  Vet  the  applicants  only 
proposed  to  pay  the  present  market  value  of  the  land  at  it  stood, 
nnd  had  assumed,  or  the  Ltbural  Cluh  bad  assumed  for  ibem, 
that  the  owner  of  the  soil  would  find  this  capital  pracli* 
Really  free  of  interest,  and  lake  all  tbo  risk  of  the  undertaking 
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!nt»  tbe  biirgain.  The  landowner,  still  bein^  desirou*  of  ei- 
tcntliDK  lltP  S}'st«m  of  small  boldings  for  ibe  bcne6t  of  lb« 
a^riculiurtil  poor,  oven  at  tome  loss  to  himtelf,  then  offered,  at 
tb«  applicants  were  not  in  il  position  to  buv  the  land,  that,  if 
an  intermcdiarv  capitalist  conid  Iw  found  who  would  creel  the 
buildings,  and  fumisb  thi; other  necwsiary  requirements,  he  wooM 
be  willing  (»  tell  to  tbe  capilalitt  the  laud  requited  on  a  tritem 
of  dcfi-rrcd  pitvmenl,  so  much  venrly  for  r«nl,  plus  an  inttal- 
nient  lowiirdi  the  principal  of  ibe  purchasc^mone}',  the  capi- 
Uilisl  adopting  a  similar  system  with  the  occupiers  of  the  land. 
Tbe  applicants,  honcrer,  say  that  they  would  prefer  to  deal  with 
the  owner  without  an  intcrmnliarj  ;  and  to  the  matter  st«ndt. 
From  tliis  rat<s  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  tbe  tendency  to  ignore 
entirely  the  fact  of  tbe  vast  amount  of  capital  required  from 
the  landlord,  and  to  look  upon  farmhouses,  cottages,  buildings, 
mads,  fences,  A:c.,  as  if  they  grew  spontaneously  upon  the 
soil. 

itesides  tbosc  who  arc  directly  connected  with  the  laitd,  tbnv 
is  a  large  dass  who  are  very  largely  inU!reitcd  in  it,  namely,  the 
morlga):ees.  There  are  few  large  estates  which  arc  entirely 
free,  and  many  are  heavily  encumbered.  These  loans  or  mort- 
gagri  have,  lu  some  exten:,  arisen  out  of  our  present  bind  ty  tteni. 
As  extates  come  to  tbe  eldest  sons,  the  younger  children  bare 
In  be  provided  for,  and  ihoM*  landowners,  who  have  not  been 
able  out  of  (heir  income  to  make  such  provision,  bare  had 
to  cfauf^  the  estates  with  portions  for  each  rhild.  The  family 
property  has  frequently  been  largely  addctl  to,  the  acquisition 
of  the  ailjoining  land,  when  for  tale,  being  considered  indispeo- 
sable  ;  and  ihe  owner,  if  he  had  mil  the  ready  cash  available, 
borrowe<)  the  purchase  money,  charging  the  enlire  estate,  oW 
and  new,  with  the  amount.  Fbcse  transactions  have  generallr 
been  most  disastrous  to  landlords,  especially  since  the  recent  ^ 
fall  in  values,  as  they  arc  now  often  paying  4  per  cent  for  fl 
money  invcstnl  in  land  which  pays  tliem  I  or  2  per  cent.  ^ 

Mortgages  are  largely  Iiebl  hy  insurance  companies,  frieodlv 
Kocielies,  and  public  philunthrupic  and  other  instilutioiu  ;  that 
spreading  indirectly  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  land 
tbriKigh  every  class  of  tbe  nation.  Il  is  well  known  that  many 
of  these  roorlgaj^es  are  for  immense  sums,  and  would  at  the 
preseat  moment  be  most  diflicult  to  realize.  Nothing  is  harder 
in  these  days  than  to  shift  n  big  mortgage  on  a  landol  rotate, 
etpectolly,  as  is  very  ofli-n  tbe  cat*-  now,  the  margin  between 
tbe  net  rent  and  the  interest  of  tbe  loan  it  a  narrow  one.  The 
mortngee,  therefore,  who  wanted  his  luooey  back  again,  would 
in  all  probability  have  to  foreclose,  and  try  bis  band  at  a  sale  of 
the  estate.     Foieclosure,  however,  has  its  diHiciiltics,  and  !> 
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always  s  dttagmenblc  procnsi,  conM-qticntly  it  i>  BGldoin  retoripcl 
to.  As  long  u  (lie  mortgagct!  gels  hit  intrrctt  and  fccU 
reasonably  sccun-,  be  is  ci>nlcnt  U>  bold  on,  id  ibi-  hope  of 
sometbiiifc  turning  up;  \\v  knows  be  cnunol  tvniixe  wilhuut 
t^ieal  Irwuble  kiid  risk,  and  be  ht-iitulrs  to  face  ibe  difiicullv. 

Wbeo  we  consider  ibe  immense  sums  thAt  (be  public  lif« 
iosuranoe  companies  nrc  repuicd  to  hiivp  locked  up  as  loans 
oa  laud,  aod  Ibc  fnct  that  the  funds  of  tbcsc  cotnpstnics  represent 
tbe  tarings  of  a  very  laigt;  number  of  thi'  community  of  nil 
classes,  we  And  that  (lie  stake  of  (lie  na(iun  in  tlie  Innd  is  greater 
and  more  widely  distributed  (ban  muy  be  supjKised.  People 
tail  \a  reco^nive  the  ruin  which  bus  come  upon  (he  agricultural 
io(er«st :  ye(  i(  has  been  publicly  stated  hy  a  well-knowu 
loecnbeT  of  Parliament  who  has  mnde  agricultural  matters  a 
studjr,  and  who  is  well  vcrord  in  them,  that  if  wc  lost  the  whole 
of  our  foreign  trarln-  were  sueb  a  thing  [tosiiblc — the  loss  to 
tbc  country  would  nut  be  gri-ii(er  (ban  tb«  loss  inflicted  by  the 
ruin  i>i  the  agricultural  inti-rei(. 

The  i{ui-siit>n  of  rent,  (be reform,  is  not  a  landlonr*,  teniuil's, 
oikI  labourer's  question  only — it  is  one  alfeeting  many  clastea  of 
the  cyiiouiunity,  and  more  perhaps  than  they  bare  any  idea  of. 
If  rent  continues  to  fall,  as  it  pn>l>ably  will,  mnny  people  who 
DOW  laugh  in  their  slci^ves  at  ttie  distressed  landlords  will  have 
a  rode  awnkrning. 

A.%  connected  with  tlu!  questioa  of  i«nt,  we  should  perhaps 
ssj  a  few  words  on  th«  subject  of  tithe  rent-charges.  These 
bavt!  lately  been  much  attacked)  and,  curiously  enough,  they 
bare  been  attacked  by  the  tenant -famirrt,  who  are  in  no  way 
interested  in  the  sabject.  It  is  true  tliat,  in  n  great  many 
instances,  the  lithe  is  paid  by  tbe  tenant  on  behalf  of  the 
landlord ;  but  this  i*  a  subje<rt  of  agreement  between  bimielf  and 
the  owner  of  the  liirm  be  take;).  He  hires  a  farm  at  'M'U.  an 
acr«,  'ihs,  of  which  rent  he  is  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  and  the 
ronainiog  5«.  to  tbe  owner  of  tbc  tilbc  rent-charge.  The 
occupier  of  the  land  does  not  appear  to  ace  that,  as  long  as  tlierc 
is  any  margin  of  rent  beyond  the  amount  of  the  tithe,  it  ennnot 
be  a  question  affecting  bim,  but  aOeriing  the  owner  of  tfae  soil 
who  has  this  pcrmnnent  charge  upon  his  property.  If  laud,  on 
whie-b  tben^  i*  n  rent-charge  of  5s.  an  acre,  becomes  so  de- 
precinteil  in  the  mnrkel  thai  it  is  only  worth  IOj.  per  acre,  the 
tenant  will, if  be  uudertakes  lopay  thelilhe,  pay  5*.  tothe  landlord 
iind.^s.tothetilbe-owncr  ;  but  he  is  in  noway  affecie<i  hintsclf — it 
is  immaterial  to  whom  be  pays  the  rent ;  and  whether  half  of  tt 
goes  to  the  rector  or  vicar  of  the  parish,  or  tbe  lay  iuipropriator, 
or  to  tbe  landlord,  is  only  a  question  affecting  those  [lerxonngrs 
themselves.       The    tenant-farmeis'    agitation    against    tithe    is 
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prartically,  lhou(;h  unconBrioiuIy,  nn  ftltruimir  i»ppr«l  on  belwl^ 
of  thrir  lamllorili.  It  mtut  br  borne  Jn  mind  tlint  all  «sUit«, 
thnt  havr  bcrn  sold  sinci-  thn  putini;  n{  ilii!  Tttlie  ('i)in mutation 
Arts  of  ISiti.liove  lircn  sold  »ul>jfs:t  \o  tli««c!  lilhi-  reiit-eliarcc*  ; 
nml  tlint  tli«  Acts  tli«in*elvn  were  jiaased  liy  a  I'iirliampnt  for 
tlie  mu«t  |»irt  contisitn)C  of  pcraona  intcretteil  in  the  aoi),  M^b 
with  tt>e  full  iipproval  an<]  concurrence  of  iho  lnn<low-ner«.  fl 

No  doubt  uQloTfscpn  ciroumtlnncfB  linvo  nriscn,  which  hate 
inado  Bomc  cnscs  of  tithe   rrnt-<rhnrge  nppi-nr  nppmuivn ;    ai 
whon  hcatT  ciny   nmhln  land,   which  via%  funncrly  tnoxt  pro- 
(luclivo  of   good    wheat    cn>pi,   nnd   c»n»-qu«ntlj  has    a    high 
mnt-chnrgr,  hiu  bden  laid  down  to  ^rtitt,  for  which  it  is  <^uite 
uiiiuitet),  nnd  the  rent   for  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  covrr 
the  amount  of  litbe.     An   instance  of  this  has  bc«n  brooghl 
recently  to  our  notice.      A  farm  in  the  south  of  Ein^land  coo* 
laining  KOO  acres,  for  the  mogt  part  nrable  land,  has  lieen  lei 
lor  some  time  past  for  200/.  per  annum,  the  lennnt  pxyin^  llw 
rates  nnd  the  landlord  the  tithe,  the  commuted  amount  of  whicb 
U  205/,,  so  that  the  Inndlonl  p.iid  more  in  lithi!  than  he  receiVMl 
in  rent.      In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  l&ndlord   had  ■■> 
keep  tbe  farm-house  and  huil<lin;j;s  in  repair,  and  be  had  also  U 
pay  !i!8IV.  per  annum  as  interest  and  capital  on  a  loan,  rsifnl 
some  years  back,  to  huild  a  new  farm-house  and  building  and 
to  drnin  the  farm.     The  payment  in  respect  of  this  loan  has  still 
•cvcmi  years  to  run,  and  the  unfortunate  owner  it  at  preseol 
Bome  hunilreds  per  annum  out  of  pocket  by  the  property.    Tbi« 
is  certainly  «  hard  case,  and   worthy  of  the  attention  of  ibt 
tithe-owner,  since  if  (ho  proprietor  were  to  let  the  farm  go  Dal 
of  ruStivation  the  tithe-owner  would  get  nothinj;. 

There  is  aUo  nnniher  matter  nn  which  the  landlords  harr 
perhaps  some  cause  fur  grievance,  nameir,  the  manner  in  wbicb 
(he  Averages  of  the  price  of  corn  are  taken.  These  avenge* 
legulate  the  value  of  tbe  cuiiimuteil  amount  of  rent-cbaT{;r. 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  relums  of  the 
clerks  of  certain  markets.  For  some  years  past,  sinc«  the 
priee  of  corn  has  become  so  low,  only  the  best  qnalitie*  sie 
sent  by  the  farmers  to  market,  as  damaged  or  tail-corn  ii 
praclic^ally  unsnleahli-,  and  is  therefore  consumed  by  the  fsrmen 
on  their  holdings  as  food  fur  their  rattle  and  sheep.  In  llv 
wet  season  of  \^Ti  hardly  any  com,  except  what  was  gatheml 
under  most  favourable  circumtlances,  found  its  way  into  tbe 
markets,  which  make  returns  for  the  tithe  averages  ;  and  coo- 
Mrquently  the  price  of  corn,  as  given  by  the  clerka  of  those 
markets,  did  not  in  any  way  represent  the  actual  average  volar 
of  the  entire  yield  of  corn  for  the  year,  on  which  the  lithe  i« 
toppoieii  to  be  based.      The  arcrnge  is  also  raised  in  some  dis- 
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tricti  bj  thi!  apprftliitns  of  the  trade.     Thr  stiine  com  \a  aold 
Lt    one   mnrkel,  only  1<>   be  resold    nt    o   luglirr  price    by  tbe 
Tn-deal«r  at  nilicr  and  betKtr  iiintktMt. 

If  however  the  liilie-onrner  ba*,  in  «inne  mpect*,  been  butter 
off  than  many  who  are  de|>endent  fur  their  income  on  the 
produce  of  tbe  ■oil,  the  same  cannot  he  said  of  those  tiiiiiisters 
of  the  Church  who  arc  unl'orliinate  enough  to  derive  the 
income  of  their  benefices  from  glebe  farms.  Some  interestinjr 
nrtirles  have  lately  appeared  in  (he  page*  of  n  ci>n temporary,  on 
the  *  Chureb  and  (be  Land,'  which  give  a  litmcntable  account  nf 
(be  diMress  among  the  clergy,  leculling  from  tbe  diminished 
rem  of  Klebe  farms,  or  from  (heir  abtulute  want  of  tenantx. 
Many  clergymen  are  unable  to  find  the  capital  to  work  ihtie 
racant  farms;  and  yet,  if  the  land  is  allowed  to  ^o  out  of 
cultivation,  the  clergy  or  tlieir  representatives,  on  the  living 
being  vacated,  are  liable  for  dilapidations.  The  following  abowa 
the  condition  of  some  who  are  depemlent  on  glebe  lands  : — 

'  In  llie  diocceo  of  Klj  iho  average  amount  of  glebe  is  88  aori»  to 
each  boiioflce,  and  some  livings  have  from  oOO  to  uearly  1.100  ai-res. 
lu  tbo  porisli  of  A.  the  rent  10  years  ago  was  l,40i>/. ;  the  cliurges, 
inclnding  mte-B  nnd  taioB,  6S6/.  (of  which  nbout  40LI/.  is  for  fen 
drainage);  aiul  the  curate's  stijicnil  £150 :  leaving  a  ntit  income  of 
•57(V.  Kow,  the  rent,  when  it  is  all  paid  (whieb  tialilom  happens),  is 
8tHI/.,  while  the  initgoings  ure  as  before,  and  tho  net  iiii^'unF',  there* 
fore,  anKnintK  to  the  mngiiiGocnt  fum  of  HI.  In  {HU'iidi  B  the  glebe 
ooniiiKtii  of  AOtJ  acTM,  of  whicli  33  are  iu  grasa,  aiid  the  rust  arable, 
the  rviit  having  been  fi>naerly  813/.  Fur  iiCHrly  fuur  yuari  205  notes 
wen  nnocoupied ;  while  now,  uHhcjugb  most  of  the  land  i>i  It-t,  the 
rent  Itas  dropped  to  300/. ;  and  nn,  uut  lung  ago,  there  was  a  sum  of 
B24/.  tithe  reut-charge  in  arrt-nr,  it  may  he  imagined  that  this  once 
rich  living  is  not  iu  a  Jloitrishing  ei:<uJition.  In  boocfice  O  the  glebu 
ConsiBt^  of  ^70  aL-res,  niuiidy  arable,  and  15  years  ago  tho  rent  was 
50(U.  Dot  since  the  depression  only  100  acres  havo  butn  let,  at 
If.  per  acre,  and  the  iticiiml><.'nt  is  struggling  to  mainttin  a  largo 
ftmiiy  on  that  s\im  and  on  the  produce  of  the  r.mainiiig  170  acres 
which  bo  is  unable  to  let,  nml  must  farm  as  well  »»  hi\  vaa,  or,  in 
other  words,  at  a  loss.  In  pariiffa  D  the  glcbo  of  13(i  ai-rNH  UK^d  to 
fetch  tiOO/.  a  year.  Of  this  UOO  acros  are  now  in  hand  from  tlie 
im|)o«ibUity  of  getting  a  tonaut.  and  arc  bringing  in  lt?M  tlian  the 
ootgoing*  ;  ItO  acres  of  grass  are  let  fur  110/.,  ^K  nervs  of  clover  for 
10/.  IOjt.,  and  a  fow  emnll  pieces  for  sums  tvhidi,  after  pnyiiieut  of  aU 
ehurgcB,  Miareoly  leave  ovw  )itarvatton  wagns  for  the  ructur.  Iu 
pariah  B,  355  acre*,  fonnerly  let  at  500/..  are  being  farmt^  by  the 
uctunbent  at  a  honvy  Iohk.  In  parish  F,  560  acres,  uhieh  formerly 
produeed  BOO/.,  arc  ikiw  let  at  250/.,  out  of  which  a  charge  of  about 
loo/,  a  year  ho*  to  ho  paid  to  Qnoeu  Aune'R  Bounty.  Iu  part^  O  ibft 
rent  of  245  aorca  ha*  dropped  from  394/.  to  iO/.,  though  the  roctor 
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hu  Niink  3000/.  of  hiM  own  capital  nn  Ibo  lanJ,  on  expeoditnio 
vrliicb  In;  will  nevur  Ixi  niconpod  one  krthing.     In  pHriali  H,  wbe 
tli«  iiiMHni:  ia  Kolcly  ilrrivml  frgm  glcbo,  ttio  inninibcTit,  at  tfao  ago  <i^ 
83,  fbund  hiH  nuiaiM  of  living  ttuMCnlj  ruducrd  froiu  180/.  to  40/.  a 
year,      Ancitlier,  in  very  aiinilar  circuimttonova,  died  bsatt-brolDSli, 
imt  so  much  frura  rcgiet  at  tUu  Iukm  of  ])cnoaal  comfort  as  team 
AiaiviM*  at  boioff  ao  lou)rer  abla  to  lielji  but  jwoiilo ;  and  I  oould  Rot 
lielp  Ibinking  that,  in  uie  woids  of  Eotben,  "  tbo  «Id  nian  had  got 
rather  well  out  of  Ibe  si.-niie  of  being  alivo  and  ])(N>r."     If  it  wm> 
not  for  the  four  of  woaryiiig  jonr  roaders,  I  cuold  caailj  givo  econx 
of  iDstaDoeB  within  the  od«  diooe&e  of  Ely  tn  which  tbu  maaa  sort  of 
tltins  has  taki-n  pla<>e.     1  Ijave  th«  names  of  20  Uvinga,  mostly  ia 
Bediordahire,  SuffLilk,  and  Uantingdon,  with  aggre^tft  glebu  of  jittt 
noder  7000  a«rc8,  or  an  average  of  3A0  acm  eooh.    Tea  ytxn  ag» 
tbo  rental  was  over  13.000/.,  or  about  3K«.  an  aen,  tbo  aT«tage  bolsK 
600/.  apiece.    It  ia  now  373U,  being  leas  thau  Ua.  ao  aoK,  or  ISdT 
to  each  beiie8o& ;  and  ovou  this  anwimt  ia  subject  to  larga  deductiont 
for  chnrgea  of  Tariona  kinds.      If  tUo  roadoj-  of  these  lioea  will 
picture  to  liimsolf  his  ovn  po«itioa  if  his  entire  income,  whatwver  U 
tnaj  bo,  voTO  sndd«al;  rodnood  to  ono-lhird  of  its  anutont,  he  will 
havB  mou)  notion  of  tbo  unfortanato  position  of  many  of  the 
in  what  nsod  to  bo  tho  finest  wboat-growing  districts  in  Engl 


Statistics  only  cannot  n-prvscnt  or  estimate  the  anxiety 
privation  which  .irr  borne  by  many  of  the  clergy.  Clrrgymeo 
are  nut  by  educniiiin  men  of  l)iuini.-u  ;  and  when,  p^rh.ips  with 
borroweil  capital,  tbey  have  to  conduct  farminj;  ojicrnlions,  at 
which  even  experts  are  losing  money,  it  is  not  to  be  woniirred 
that  the  results  are  disastrous. 

Landed  incomes,  on  which  income-tax  to  the  full  amount  is 
paid,  are  very  difirrent  from  incomes  derived  from  other  fnrnu 
of  investment.  Few  people  bare  any  idea  of  the  annual  outlay 
nmdnl  to  krvp  up  a  large  estate,  rspcpially  if  there  are  s 
inansinn  and  parlt,  out  of  which  the  public  often  get  mote 
enjoyment  tban  tlie  actual  t>wner.  The  small  net  oinoaal  Isft 
to  the  pOMessor  of  an  estate,  after  be  has  jiaid  for  its  main- 
(enanc«  and  has  res{>onded  to  the  many  calls  upon  him,  woald 
surprise  most  people  who  are  not  practically  ncquainted  with 
the  subject.  When  wc  reflect  thai,  in  addition  to  the  neoesiarr 
expenditure  to  work  the  land,  the  landlord  has  frequently  to 
pay  interest  on  mortgages  raised  by  his  predecessors,  and 
charges  and  nnnnitioa  made  in  respect  of  members  of  his 
family,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  so  many  have  been 
able  to  hold  their  own  during  \hv*e.  ad*ers<!  times;  nnd  it  is 
evident  that,  if  affairs  get  worse,  or  even  einitinue  in  their 
present  state,  the  ruin  of  many  is  inevitable,  and  that  the  landed 
interest  will   be  unable   to  support  the   further  burdens  with 
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which  it  ii  oftrn  thr«aU>nnI.  N'o  incomrs  arc  Ims  selliihly 
spent  lluui  ihosn  dpriv«d  friiin  the  rvnls  of  Isndrd  property. 
Tbe  espcfuliture  of  \hf  income  of  n  large  mIaIc  not  only 
finds  employment  for  a  great  number  of  persons,  Imt  it  gives 
greut  pleasure  to  s  lar)^  portion  of  iLe  community.  .Most 
paikfl  *.Tt:  now  thrown  opon  to  the  pablic,  who  Uare  tbe  riglit 
to  ilrire  orer  tnilrs  of  well-kept  roaus,  to  tha  expenses  of  which 
tbry  do  itoC  in  any  way  contrihuiK.  The  umc  may  be  said 
of  tbe  garden*,  pleasurL-^munds,  and  gtnnral  surroundings 
of  any  large  country  j)l.w,  whiob  are  almost  nlwnTS  thrown 
open,  or  can  be  seen  on  certain  days.  A  pmpnt^tor  might, 
if  b«  sold  bis  land,  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  funds  or  other- 
wise ;  and  if  he  chose  could  spend  the  money  on  himself;  be 
would  be  less  open  to  criticnl  attack  than  would  a  landowner 
wbo  expends  the  greater  part  of  bit  income  on  an  estate,  the 
amenities  of  which  the  gonentl  public  to  n  Urge  extent  share, 
and  in  cbarittet  and  enterprises  for  ibc  gi-nenl  benefit  of  the 
ac  i  ell  hour  bood  in  which  his  property  is  situulrd. 

We  have  beeu  enabled  to  examine  the  expenditure  of  incomes 
recently  derived  from  certain  large  estates,  and  we  doubt  whether 
there  aro  any  incomes  better  administered.  We  give  some 
figures  which  preernt  a  fair  sample  of  the  expenditure  on  a 
well-manngrd  property.  The  estate  fn)ni  which  they  are  taken 
ose<l,  some  lew  years  b.ick,  to  prutlun-  about  ^1,000/.  per  annum  ; 
it  now  pnHluces  about  ^1.000/. ;  but  an  abatement  of  rem  has 
to  be  made  on  tlie  agricultural  land  in  addition  to  rent«  that  have 
been  permanently  reduced.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
bouse  property  in  the  neighbouring  town,  and  this,  togelber  with 
accommodation  and  allotment  land,  has  not  been  subject  to 
abatement,  so  that  the  ntrtuat  fall  in  the  income  with  the  abate- 
ment relumed  is  in  ntpect  of  the  farms  only.  We  give  ihe 
average  income  for  the  last  three  years,  ami  the  average  expen- 
diture under  various  headings  for  a  like  time  : — 


Recxipia 
rark  and  woods 


£ 
I, ISA 

GankuB IfiH 

GM>emle>lal«       IS,-)!)" 

Sefaoob  (fcu  aud  KiMit«)     ..  »() 

Cta>UBKclabs(BtsDbeii^p«T-\        ,,.^ 

Kcnta} /        '"* 


421, 063 


IVk  and  wood*      i.OW 

Oardciwiiiidplcuare-prouDd..         650 
Stm  woiIdi  aad  general  npalnt  ,  «g 

mot  inoludine  BHuaicn)    ../  "■^''^ 

Till).'*,  Jtc        1,6S2 

Itntc*  and  taxes      1,MI) 

Schonli      411 

Snb>erii>UDnit    nod    <3<iii«liaiis)      >g. 

(Indndinu  clothing  cloba) ../ 

AnDulllm 113 

llaii*KStnunt SSiS 

AWtMuuuIs      1,347 


£l3.8i>t 
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Thus  nc  see  ibal,  out  of  an  average  iacome  for  three  jvttt  tt( 
21,063/.,  there  have  been  13,894/,  spent  on  the  roaiDtcnanoe  of 
the  property  front  which  the  income  is  derived.  The  only  item 
which  is  nt  all  a  {lersonal  ofK  is  that  of  gardrns  and  ptruure- 
ground,  which  in  fonncr  years  was  upward*  of  12lX>/.  [tri 
annum.  Out  of  an  income  of  21,O0(U.,  only  about  7IMH)/.  i* 
obtained.  Nothing  is  included  for  repairs  of  the  mansion, 
preservation  of  game  and  deer,  and  various  other  matters,  which 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  public,  and  which  after  beinr  roet 
leave  a  very  slender  margin  for  housekeeping,  personal  ex- 
penses, and  the  education  and  maintenance  of  a  family.  Vet  ihr 
possessor  of  a  landed  inct>me  ot  upwanis  of  20,l.iOO/.  per  nnnum, 
free  of  mortgages  or  encumbranoits,  wouhl  by  most  people  be 
considered  a  very  rich  man,  and  would  probably  be  csencureil,  if 
be  did  not  keep  his  estate  up  in  a  proper  and  efficient  monwu-, 
and  contribute  largely  to  all  schools  aud  local  and  other  cbaritiei 

The  owner  of  the  estate  above  alluded  to  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  it  about  twenty  years  ;  during  that  time  he  has  expeodMl 
51,I>5T/.  on  new  works,  including  the  rc-building  of  eigbt 
farm-houses,  the  enlargement  and  substantial  repair  of  liAm 
other  farm-hoDses,  and  the  providing  in  many  coses  of  oeir 
buildings  for  the  better  aecojiimodation  of  cattle.  It  aliu 
includes  the  building  of  thirty-six  cottages,  costing  on  ao 
average  i'-tS/,  a-piece.  \  great  number  of  new  pig-siyet  anil 
buildings,  &c.,  have  been  constructed  for  smaller  farmers  and 
the  labouring  poor.  He  should  point  out,  that  the  mxa  aborr 
mentioned  is  irrespective  of  nn  average  of  from  l&OOf.  to  2001V. 
a  year  in  re{»int  to  existing  farm-houses,  buildings,  cottages, 
&c.,  but  is  solely  iu  respect  of  new  work.  8&46/.  has  been 
spent  on  drainage,  and  a  large  number  of  acres  have  been  laid 
down  in  pasture  and  fenced,  at  the  landlord's  expense,duringtbc 
same  period.  The  whole  of  this  expendiluie  has  been  made  out 
of  income  at  great  personal  sacrifice  to  the  owner  and  bi*  family. 

Another  estate  containing  about  1!},000  acres,  with  a  rental  of 
about  25,000/.  a  year,  has,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  bad 
upwards  of  250,000/.  sjKOton  new  farm-houses,  cottages,  schoolt, 
and  draining,  in  addition  to  which  the  owner  ha*  rebuilt  the 
family  mansion,  which  was  burnt  down,  at  a  cost  of  apwatdt 
of  150,000/.  The  whole  of  this  es[H.-ndilure  hat  been  made 
9Ut  of  income.  The  amount  of  this  income  \t  the  maximum 
receircii.  It  has  been  subject  to  many  abatemenu  al 
)us  limes,  and  is  so  now.  .\t  the  time  of  the  rinderpest, 
which  made  such  fearful  havoc  amongst  our  cattle  aome  years 
back,  this  landlord  sacrificed  17,000/.  in  one  year  out  of  his 
income  in  order  to  help  the  tenants  to  bear  their  lossc*. 

We 
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7k  give  two  striking  iiivtancvs  of  outlnr,  tnkcn  from  Mr.  PeU** 
jcle  :_ 

M  OoimiufEtoa  eelutv,  llie  i>ro{)erij  of  J.  yi.  IIcjitbcote>,  Est].. 

uliu^uuAliini,  is  aitiulcd  od  tli«  bonlt-rs  nf  iiw.  hijthor  lands  of 
tlu:  0:d'unl  cluy  furmatioD,  wboro  it  dcsc^-iKtH  uml  m<trgL-H  ioto  thu 
atlarium  of  lli«  fvu-lauils  of  WLittlca^a  and  Hulmu.  Part,  ihi  rcforc, 
is  beavj  nJay,  ttiv  poaror  {tortioii  of  wUch  la  or  waN  ir«<Mllaii<l,  and 
Store  gias«-Land.  The  other  part  is  light  ien-lautl,  "  bluwiug  "  in  the 
dry  ftUrcli  winds,  and  of  a  Ioo»o  tcituro.  Situated  iKtweou  tku  tw» 
is  a  coDsiderablc  amount  of  mixed  Eoil  of  good  qiialitr,  giowiu);  giHtcl 
timber,  and  carrving  Iioavv  ehcop,  nuil  piCL'Uout  poaturi'  far  milk  aud 
store  cattla.  For  cighty-scvco  years  the  proprietors,  a  father  aod 
BOD.  h«Tu  resided  on  Uicostnto,  boititningonit  nit  ihe  persona]  care  and 
ontlsjr  irhich  n  Io*o  of  conntry  lifo  and  a  soneo  of  duty  would  prompt, 
Without  yioldiog  to  "fuU"  aiid  nhitn*,  all  thot  modom  b^cdcd  aud 
pntotioR  in  agricullurc  snnctinncd  hnx  b«cn  rcspoctod  and  made  use 
uf  here.  Nothing  KoPtnK  tn  hnvo  Ix^uti  carrind  nut  on  tfa«  one  hand  in 
a  mean  and  niggardly  faaliiou,  whilu  aa  th<:oth«r  thvre  isnoccidonce 
of  cxtrarnganco  or  indilltiruiiou  to  fcououy. 

*  Tho  ffroM   rental,  iacluaiTu  of  that   from    Hmall    holdings  aod 
eottagea,  lia«  been  aa  follows  itiiiou  tho  heginjtiog  of  the  contttry: — 


£ 


In  the  year  1800  it  was  :i,e03 
1810  „  fi,908 
18d0  „  7,»10 
1830  „.,  «,7(HJ 
1840     „..   6,i49 


In  tbo  Toar  1850  it  was  T.WX 

186(1      „      ll.5i>2 

1870     „    I0.S7fl 

1880      „      7,185 

.„  IMIi     „     7,130 


L 

^^E  'Bat  it  must  be  remarked  that  thnrontalof  188<>in  not  all  actually 
^Hbceired  from  a  tenantry,  but  is  tlio  %\im  giritn  on  tbo  buia  of  a 

TolDfttion,  a  largo  portion  of 'tii>o  catatu  being  in  tlie  hands  of  and 

enlttTated  by  the  ovmor. 

'  The  oipcnditure  on  the  onclmurn  of  onu  [lariah,  Uio  purchase  of 

land,  dminage.  building,  and  repairs,  or  inueirala,  eoinc«  to  no  less 

than  113.7S)8J.,  as  below  :— 

£ 

Farm  pretniscv,  cost  and  repairs 411I1I 

Cottage  n-pnirs  bctnecn  liitiO  uid  1885         ..        4,SC1 

Public  dniiimg*!  of  feo,  a»y      3,000" 

Internal  dmioagv  of  fen 11,213 

Highland  dtaiiiuge 31,9'JO 

Hoad  Diadc       2.190 

Puroba*!  of  land  ..  ,.      ..      ..  44,089 

Enclosure  of  one  parish  ..      „ 6,511 


To4»l..      - 


£143,798 


*  Bated  1>y  ui  aannil  t«i,  aven^sg  ItS.  per  aiuMwi,  sad  rxtending  orcr 

*  '  'The 
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'  The  «xpondilarc  on  rofliclonco,  ootUgns,  mrionUoo  of  clic 
special  fon  Uios,  [nat>-rialii,  and  agcnox,  tiringn  up  tliu  cnpilal 
«x|>oudod  to  218.'(lf>/.  Not,  snppoKing  thix  Kiim  tiail,  aic  it  ■ccninii* 
Utod.  been  honnlcd  itiiU<«i]  of  tntpcndcrf  on  tliiu  ckUIc,  and  wkk  to  bv 
now  brongbt  to  light  ftiul  pliuNid  out  ftt  intorot  nt  4  per  c«nt.,  no 
inoomv  of  no  Icm  Ihnn  fl7s8^  n  ytor  would  bo  llu:  vivur  mitnlt,  or 
14001.  K  jriior  tiioru  tbiiii  liici  prvKi-nt  groM  ineomo  uf  tbe  wtiule 
impniTud  LiiUt«  ill  I88G,  ufUr  uddioK  to  Uie  tentol  of  7130f^  30^^ 
for  Itie  maoaioii  nuking  in  ail  7330^.  V^l 

Thp  iipst  instance  !«  from  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  L«i£ei^^H 

at  Holkham  in  \orfolk  : —  ^M 

'It  fumiHlie*  nnotbcr  Biriking  illurtmtioR  in  Ktipnart  of  tbo  coo- 
teotiou  ibut  vuliiv  in  dut.-  to  onttaj,  and  llict  HOmo  of  the  mcwt  «plcndid 
eshibitiouB  of  fottilitj-  and  ft(;nuultural  wLiiltli  an  traceable,  not  lo 
oatoral  circumstuDcoa.  but  mtber  ti>  tbe  coutinoona  •jnttnnutio 
applications  of  ekill  and  of  «xtnuit:ouH  ottpitfil  ou  tku  sotL 

'  Id  tbo  following  statement  tlie  park  and  doiniuu,  witli  tbo  maBBM 
and  bnildings  portkiniag  to  it,  &n>  txcludi'd,  aa  well  as  the  Baah 
farm  of  i5fi  acros. 

Tkeamouatexiwndi'dbjr  tWIaloEiu'lof  £ 

Leioester  ou  buildiiigH  miil   rvpnirs 

boot  1776  to  181^  wiut 636,9»3j 

Bj  tbe  present  Burl  of  Zioicmttcr  for 
buildings  and  repairs,  gnUm  and  fence*, 
and     uiidi?r-<lr.iliiiDg,    from    1843    to 

April  1,  1883.  was S44.99-I 

For  pQtobase  of  land U5^i 

4!»,ai8 

Total      £1,037,311) 

Tbo  net  income  of  tho  ealato  in  1S41  was  ..  30,499 
Tlui  uTomgo  of  l«n  yoAn  to  1841  vaa  ..  ..  33,208 
Tho  net  income;  in  1860  waa  ..      ..      ^      i-      26,746 

Tbo  nft  incwmo  in  1882  was ..      25,102 

Tlia  net  income  in  1885  was 37,623 

'It  is  Intcrcctitig  lo  examine,  bj  the  way,  tbo  payments  wbidl  til 
tli('  yiMT  laS'l  (umc  off  tho  year's  incomo  of  53,{£8A/.,  amomtting  *■] 
tlut}'  do  to  uTcr  oiio-lialf  of  this  gross  income.  The;  w«re  as  foUoni'l 

£       *.  J.  £  t.    d. 

Land-tax       1,410     2     7 

Property-till        ..       ,.      1,183     0  10 

Onl  mits     4.879  10    5 

Parodual  rate*  ..  ..  279  4  1 
Titke  rent-cbiu-),-))  ..  6,481  3  0 
Tolnntary  puymvnts  ..        680  17    7 

14,913  18    6 
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Bmo^t  forwaH      14,'J13  18    6 

Builditig*  uid  rcjiaint        8,836     1     6^ 
Gatuinuafcaocs..       ..         401     1     Sl 
UndL-r-dmiiiug    „       ..      1.102  14     7 
lotvi  olurgM        „      ..         146     7     8 
llraii^nieDt         ..       ..      1,303  17  10 
SumlrT  diftkunemeDts  81     2     9 

11,»61     8     5 

Totol,  »y     26,87B  0  0 

Net  pTufil,  any       ..       ..      25,410  0  0 

Tbe  KTerago  cott  fruiu  tbe  y«u  18&2  to  Ibe  year  1838  haa  been 
lually  : — 

For  buildioga  util  n|uiira     8,083  6  0 

Oak«  ana  feooes 332  II  8 

DDid«r-dnimDg      760  4  ft 

Total       £9.176    2    1 

*Thci  kmminl  annnall;  cx|)«iidod  in  buildings  and  ro{>«ir«  blooe 
from  MicIiMitmw  lAlA  to  April  1868,  »  period  of  liftjr  two  jotn, 
wa«  83711.  IHt.  Sd. 

'  Ut-Tu  WO  bavo  an  ioxtance  of  an  oxponditaro  dunng  one  litmilrcd 
and  MTcn  r<Mr»  <tt  orur  i>nit  million  Htcrltng  on  unu  c»Uto,  iu  tliu 
'  pnrdtaM  uf  Und  and  in  wdiIc  und  {Wf  nionta  Dcoutawry  to  iiuure  tliia 
ruDtaJ  of  5%,'2iiljl.  Applying  tbe  atuan  rula  a>  iu  tbe  Cuniuugtou 
caw,  oQil  takiug  the  iutvruMl  uf  hulf  lliia  amount  at  4  pur  cent, 
daring  tbo  nbule  periud,  tliti  proprt<:lur  frum  this  Murc«  alone 
would  buTO  derired  an  auoaol  iuooue  of  20,0001.,  only  5,4  lOJ.  lem 
tban  the  net  inoome  of  tbe  imprured  and  onlArged  e8t>t«  at  tb« 
prcaent  lime ;  or  if  the  owners  lind  ouly  hoartled  th(?  guiqs  annnall  j 
spent  on  tbe  maintcnancu  cf  tlioir  eelA'ci  during  tbo  pTioil  andor 
eonsideralion,  and  had,  in  tlio  jear  18^3.  bronght  tbo  aociTmnUtion 
into  beneficial  use  by  inTcsting  it  at  the  nit«  of  dk  piT  cent.,  tbo 
BoMcosor  Konld  be  in  the  oDJoymfDl  of  an  income  of  36,000'.  a  year. 
The  estate,  less  tbo  amount  purcbaeod,  would  aleo  be  his  not  indeed 
in  the  high  oondilion  which  now  diFtioguicbiM  it,  but  «tdl  wo  may 
cdigectaro  productivo  of  sorao.  thougli  a  consiilorably  Ickh,  rental.' 

When    we    compare    tbe    exprndilura    of   incomes    nicli    as 

thete  with   the    income    dcriv<-d    from    a    lnr|g4?  trnit   fund    !»• 

^^estMl  in  conioU  or  atncka  and  sbnn^,  both  of  which  incomes, 

^B>  far  aa  thpy  anr  liable  to  i^r<>m(^•tnx,   ar«  rt-gnrdeU  by  llic 

^i.*pi«tature  n«  nrt  incntni^t,  we  find  ibat,  when-as  tbe  p«>M#»»«r 

of  th<^  land   inome  dncji  not  receive  more  tban  abnut  SO  per 

cent,  on  tbe  grosi  rcrcnue  a.%  net   incouie,    the    owner  of   tbe 

other,  a ft«r  paying  the  tax,  has  tbe  balance  available  to  be  Bpcnt 

u  best  pleaaei  him.     It  may  of  course   be   urged,   that   land 

carries 
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CUTiet  with    it  many  plca$urc«,    tliat  it    is    ftomrtliing    to 
Men,  touched,  walked  ur  ridden  over,  that  tlirre  is  »    sntiffM:— 
tion    in   posiessing  ji,  which   has  in  fonncr  times  unountMl 
almost    to    n    paiiion,    and    which    even    now    is    rgcogni:twl,^ 
\ow  the  owner  uf  the  ru|tdi.-d  income,  if  he  wants  to  eojor  ttfl 
t'uuntrj'  estalL-,  hat  to  hire  a.  mamiun  and  the  right  of  *|>urliaK 
orcr  the  lurroundinp  lands  ;  and  even  then  he  im\y  enjovs  ii 
ill  a  nioditird  lorm.     Granting  nil  this,  it  must  not  be  foijj^lca 
(hai,  although  Innded    propcrt^v  has    its  pIcAfturtrs,  it  also   hi* 
its  duties  and  troubles.      Lnndlords'  diffieuUie«  hnve  increaatd 
enormously  during;  the  last  lew  years ;  it  is  no  longer  possiblt 
lu    slide   along  tlie  old    easy  groove.     The  growth    of   public 
opinion  in  rural  districts  is  a  fact  that  eannut  he  overlookeiK 
and  is  i^VLTy  day  prr*»in^  the  landlun)  clou-r  and  eloser.     I(« 
lias  lu  deal  with  hift  teosiil-farmerscuniinually,  althi>u};h  in  liic 
main  ihc  latter  arc  loyal  to  him,  the  constant  and  increaiing 
depression  is  ever  encircling  round  him  and  thetn,  and  cauiiig 
a  constant  struggle  of  demand  on  one  side  and  concession  on 
the  other,     There  arc  also  some  tenant-farmers  who  «tc  cense- 
lesslr  agiuiing,  and  who,  although    they    are    against    minute 
suU-divisii>iis  (it  Und,  are  anxious  to  st^e  the  old  yeoman  dau 
re-established,  ami  farmers  owning  their  own  lands  in  blocks 
of  three  or  four  hundred  acres,     'i'bcy  wish,  in  fact,  to  step  ioi 
the  landlords*  shoes. 

Tl»  working  of  the  Education  Act  is  anotlier  difGcultr  whieb 
presses  hard  upon  the  landlord.     He  is  urged  by  tJie  clergy  anil 
by   his  own  tenants  to  avoid,  at  any  sacrifice   to  htinsell,  tlii^ 
Inrmation  uf  a  School  Board.     He  has  to  give  the  land  whctn 
new   schools   are    retjuirnd,    nnd    to  subscribe    heavily   towanll 
iheir  maintenance;  and  even  then  he  is  not  uufrc(|uently  tolii 
that  he    ought    to    defray    the    whole    of  the  annual  expendi- 
ture,   nnd  so   save    the   farmers    their  voluntary   rate  and    the 
labourers   their  weekly  pence.       His    attention   is    continually 
being  called  by  the  Kural  Sanitary  Authorities  to  numlx-rlm 
tilings  which  hare  cxiitc-d  from  lime  immemorial — oven'-niwdnJ 
cottages,   the  supply    of  water,  disposal  of  sewiijfe,   infectious- 
diseases    hospitals,    and    the    like.      The    overcrowded    village 
cbnrcbyards  often  threaten  to  become  «  ground  for  the  most 
bitter  controversy,  although  the  landlord  is  mostly  willing  ta 
settle  the  difhculty  by  giving  the  necessary  land.     Tbcti  comes 
the  labour  diHicuIiy,  which  is  the  one  above  all  others  tlint  adds 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  landlords'  troubJrs.     The  labourer  has  now  a 
voice  in  the  manngrmrnt  of  the  umntry — be  is  able  to  make 
himsell  beard  in  the  councils  of  the  Slate.     He  knows  Uttie  of 
what  is  really  going  on,  and  is  ignorant  gf  the  justice  or  injustice 
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of  tli«  inoA  impnrbint  question*  of  llic  dav.  He  iherrfora  TaIIs 
an  «««}'  ]*tey  to  tlie  s'fcial  afritnUir,  nlio  make*  bim  jimmiitc^i  ibal 
can  nev«r  be  kept,  and  ofliere  liiin  rewarda  tvbicli  be  will  never 
receive. 

Tbe  late  Mr.  Iticli.tril  JolTcriea  hai  pointed  at]  this  nut,  in 
tbat  lucid  and  rcaliitic  way  which  to  much  distinguished  his 
writings : — 

'  Probably  do  man  in  ED^^Iaud  ia  ho  ayskmatioidly  l)ro«fl>tiuten  all 
round  M  tlie  oiiuutry  ■•cutKiiiaii.  llieru  aru  tivn  tuiiiii  djviaiona — 
one  on  each  sido— ever  proasiug  iijiou  liini,  and  hesidca  those,  there 
are  other  forces  at  work.  A  villagi-,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day,  is 
often  a  perfect  batllc-groiiud  of  strug^Unj*  parlies.  When  tbe 
ftmoulttoring  labour  difficulty  oomes  to  a  point  in  any  particular 
district,  the  representatives  of  the  UbDurers  lose  uo  time  in  illii«^ 
Irating  the  cottager's  case  hy  coutrasting  it  with  the  landlord's 
position.  lie  oiis  nu  many  thousand  acres,  producing  an  income  of 
so  uasy  Ibouwod  pounds.  Uodge^  who  hat>  just  received  notice  of  a 
reduction  of  u  shilling  per  week,  survives  on  haoou  and  cabbage. 
MxHt  mansionN  bavo  u  small  homo-farm  attnchcd,  whore,  of  course, 
■tome  few  iw:n  are  i-mptayod  in  tbo  diroct  service  of  the  landlord. 
Thin  htimc-fnnu  bccomua  thu  bono  of  contention,  llcm,  tlioy  Bay, 
is  a  man  with  uiauy  thimaaud*  u  year,  who,  in  tbo  niidxt  of  bitter 
wintry  weather,  has  etrack  a  shilliiij*  a  week  off  tbe  waj-ea  ef  his 
poor  labourers.  Bat  the  fuel  is,  that  thu  landlord's  repreauatative — 
Lis  steward — has  been  forced  to  this  step  by  tliu  action  and  opinion 
of  the  tenant-farmers.  The  argumeut  is  very  cogent  and  clear. 
They  say :  **  We  pay  a  rent  which  is  almost  na  much  as  the  land 
will  hear,  we  suffer  by  fnrcign  coinpolitiuu,  bad  scasous  and  to  on, 
the  inarltot  is  falling,  and  wo  aro  compelled  to  reduce  our  labour 
expenditure.  Itut  then  our  workmen  say  that  at  tbo  home-farm  the 
wag«e  paid  are  a  sbilUng  or  two  higher,  and  therefore  they  will  not 
accept  a  rciduction.  Now  you  must  reduce  your  wages,  or  your  tenants 
niut  snfliir.'*  It  !h  like  a  tradesman,  with  a  lai^o  indoponilont  income, 
giving  bis  wnrkmim  high  wages  out  of  that  independent  incnmo,  nbilst 
other  trndiwnien,  who  have  only  their  bueiness  to  rely  on,  axa  com- 
pelled by  thi*  oiumple  to  pay  mere  than  they  can  affonl.  Tliis  is 
ubviuusly  an  unjust  uikI  oven  cruel  thing.  C'onsecjumitly,  thuuf^h  u 
landlord  nuiy  |>obbic«s  nn  inuome  of  many  thousands,  he  eanuot,  with- 
out downright  iniusticQ  ia  bis  tfiiautei,  pay  bis  iimuudiutu  employes 
raore  than  thuou  tenanta  find  it  powaible  to  pay. 

*  Such  is  the  simple  explanation  of  what  has  been  described  as  a 
pieoe  of  terrible  tyranny.  The  very  reductiuu  of  rent  made  by  the 
landlord  to  the  tetiaul  is  seized  as  a  proof  by  the  labourer  that  the 
farmer,  having  loss  now  to  pay,  can  affurd  to  give  him  more  money. 
Thns  tbo  lost  move  of  tbo  lahonr  party  bos  been  to  uige  the  tenant- 
farmer  to  endeavour  to  become  his  own  landlord.  Un  the  one  band, 
certain  dissatisStd  tenants  bavo  made  n«o  of  tbo  labour  agitation  to 
bring  proKure  upon  the  landlord  to  reduce  rent,  and  grant  this  and 
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Ukftt  priril«ge.    Tiier  Iiavo  <k>ue  their  b«st,  and  in  gnmt  part  anooetii 
ia  i;etling  up  *  crj  that  rent  mnst  come  doirn.  tint  tho  landlord' 
position  most  bo  altered, and  so  forth.     On  tbeothor  hau'l.  the  lakinr 
part;  tr;  to  nsu  the  dis3atisfl«d  tenant  as  a  fnlcrom  hj  moans  ot 
which  to  bring  tlioir  lever  to  bear  upon  Iho  lanillord.    lloth  together. 
t>jr  CTory  pocsiblo  method,  cndedhTonr  to  oulist  poptilar  sjmpai 
ogninat  him. 
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Mc.-inwhilr  the  otfl  order  clinngct  among  th«  f>.rnien 
the  laboiin-rs,  ns  well  as  nmong  tL<:  tiinilM]  aristocracy, 
citus  of  farmer  that  many  of  us  knew  a  few  yean  ago  u 
rapidly  pasting  away.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  quiet  and  dip- 
nilicd  muniier  in  wliicb,  compared  with  his  Irish  neif;hlM>ur«,  hr 
lins  borne  bis  iroubles.  He  w&s  slow  of  ideas,  and  ermis  ban! 
Ixien  loo  quick  fur  him  :  indeed,  it  is  doabtfal  whether  be  cth 
undcrslno<l  properly  what  has  l>ecn  [MMing  amund  him.  He 
has  never,  like  the  Irish,  blamed  the  InndlnrHt  for  an  ecoaooi^ 
evolntion  olfccling  the  whole  world,  arul  insitleil  that  it  «u 
due  entirely  to  their  conduct.  He  has  never  nitempted  to  am- 
plicate,  by  a  political  crisis,  the  agricultural  and  economic  critit 
which  already  weighs  so  heavy  upon  tbe  couatry  ;  on  the  coa- 
trary,  he  has  always  dooe  bis  best.  Acknowledging  the  rigbti 
of  others,  be  never  dreams  of  calling  his  creditors  criminoU, 
hut  quietly  accepts  his  own  misfortunes ;  and,  when  the  lioal 
crash  comes,  he  docs  everything  to  facilitate  an  amicable  tiad 
busin<-ss-likc  settlement  of  his  alTairs ;  not  unfiequently  attrad- 
ing  the  sale  of  his  farming  stock,  and  helping  to  load  the  rant 
with  what  was  onc-e  hi.i  own  property.  To  the  last  be  is  actirr, 
cheerful,  and  honest :  and  when  he  retires  to  some  obscure  corner, 
probably  in  a  neighbourhood  »trange  to  him,  to  earn  his  O' 
tiring  in  the  best  way  be  can,  be  at  least  feels  that,  thoni 
be  may  be  pitied,  he  has  done  nothing  of  which  he  need 
ashamed. 

With  the  old  class  of  farmer  we  much  fear  that  the  old  tvpr 
of  agricultural  labourer  is  also  rapidly  bL-eoming  extinct.  \\  lui 
the  agricutlurist  complain*  of  most,  at  the  present  time,  rt^ardin° 
the  labour  question  is,  not  so  much  tbe  wagea  be  haa  to  pay. 
as  that  the  quality  of  labour  baa  deteriorated  to  an  estrat 
hardly  to  be  believed.  It  is  not  that  the  nten  are  test  physi- 
cally strong,  but  that  they  hnre  Iiwt  the  inteiesl  that  ihcy  once 
took  in  riie  fann,  and  in  the  welfare  of  their  masters.  The 
old  feeling— -and  a  very  kindly  one  in  many  instances  it  was — 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  everytliing  is  coming  to  the  hard 
question  of  £  *.  (/.,  tbe  mutual  renard  disappears,  and  dislike 
and  mistrust  take  their  place.  The  old  bnglish  agriculiu"' 
labourer,  especially  in  the   Southern  Counties,  waa  a  *  geal 
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mnn  in  nil  his  fcrling^  Bnd  Mras;  thcrv  never  was  any  clans 
of  mnn  who  nrripmi-nicMl  morr  full}'  onj  nets  of  kindnets  done 
them.  No  iloubl  on  mnnv  rstntrx,  pspcTinllj-  on  thoM-  ibe  owiiors 
of  which  hrnl  bvcrn  rnarknl  for  ^'nerntions  for  ihnr  urbaoitv 
and  gcnlli-neiis,  nod  who  woqIiI  xlwaji  have  ipnkcD  to  a  Uboarcr 
with  aa  much  kiodlioess  and  feeling  as  they  would  to  onr  of 
their  own  order,  this  appreciation  of  beiii^  gently  dealt  with,  ami 
tbe  considrT.-tlion  for  the  fe^lin^s  of  others  wbicb  it  gave  rise  to, 
was  the  ir«ult  of  the  surroundings  in  which  he  lived.  We  have 
known  mntr  Intlbfulnrts,  simplirity  of  character,  combined  witL 
ihrewdnets,  tact,  and  good  s4-nsr,  in  an  agricultural  labourer  who 
oouUl  neither  read  nor  write,  and  hail  no  further  education  than 
what  be  taught  himself  from  an  observance  of  nature  and  man- 
kind, than  in  inanjr  who  had  gri-al  advantages  from  education 
and  position.  VVe  have  known,  alio,  friendiibips  between  peer 
aixl  peasant  that  have  been  as  sincere,  as  waroi,  and  as  lasting 
as  tber  ponld  be  between  those  of  their  own  respective  class  and 
standing. 

Uut  the  old  Ijrpe  is  passing  nwaj  ;  it  will  soon  no  longer 
exist.  There  exists  in  itsttend  a  clas» — not  that  they  are  nil  so — 
but  there  exists  a  class,  although  ihey  are  nut  of  iU-rrpulr,  do 
not  drink,  or  swear,  and  are  honest  so  far  as  the  world  is 
concerned,  whose  moral  sense  seems  extinct.  The  days  pass 
by,  they  earn  and  receive  their  money,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and 
that  is  all. 

'Thcr«  nsod,'  najrs  3£r.  SoSenvK,  'to  he  a  cvrtain  tacit  agrMmnnt 
among  all  taftn  that  tboao  who  ^ommmnA  capital,  rank,  or  rcpiitaliou 
aboiiM  ho  trnnted  \dth  conitasy.  That  ooaitcsy  dtd  not  nmitly  tuuan 
that  the  Undnwnrir,  th«  capitalist,  or  tlui  miiiuttcr  of  rvligiim  nan  tic<?ve- 
earilr  in  himself  Mipertor;  but  it  <lid  imply  that  those  who  adiuiiiis- 
tcrcd  pnipcriy  reuUy  rvpi>c«cnt('d  tlie  general  order  in  which  all  ni-ru 
intefunUxl.  So  iu  a  cviitrt  at  jiiHlicr,  ull  who  euU:r  rdtnovu  thoir  IiuIk, 
not  unt  of  Dcrvilu  adtilatiun  of  thu  per«i>n  in  authority,  liiit  fr»ni 
reapi^et  for  thu  niaji-sty  of  tht-  Iiiw,  wliicb  it  i»  orory  iiuiividuurs 
interest  to  utihold.  Bui  now,  im  ta^ liorically  8pt«kiug,  th(>  labuumr 
reuovea  his  bat  for  uo  tuau.  Wlicthur  iu  tbe  case  of  a  luauiifaetun'r 
or  of  a  tenant  of  a  tbannad-«or«  fann,  the  thing  is  Ibu  same.  Tho 
ce4tager  can  aosreelj  nod  bis  vniiiloy«r  a  cunimon  grebling  in  tho 
moi-uing.  Courtesy  is  no  luog<<r  prauliaed.  The  idea  in  the  man's 
■nind  appoars  to  b«  to  eiprcea  coul«uipt  fur  bis  omployor's  properly. 
It  is  an  Dnplcasaut  syniptoio.*  '  In  tiino  the  cottager  nay  kki  tliat 
property  and  antbority  ar«  not  always  entirely  aoIfisJv — that  thuy  may 
do  good,  and  he  wortby,  at  all  events,  of  couttcons  sckiiowlodgmont. 

We  ore  living  in  an  age  that  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  mote  democratic.  All  owners  of  capital  are  coming  in 
for  a    good    share  of  abuse  :    many   statesmen,   holding   high 
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positinni,  ilo  not  lii^iiinti!  t»  l(M>k  atkanci^  nt  tbt^in.    Lani]  is 
line  ioim  uf  pru]>eriv  tliikt  is  laD^iblv  and  visible  ;  it  is  a 
of  wealth  ajipurent  to  all  irfes,  especially  to  tbe  eyes  of  IhoK 
who  are  discoDtented,  disBatisfird  with  their  lot,  and  who  wtifa 
to  see  it  bettered  at  some  other  person's  expense.     No  dogbt 
there    arc    many    whose   sound  common-scnse  pn^enU  ihuB 
listening  in  tlir  rnlher  rnelinnting  ery  of 'cverv  man  his  uwd 
}ani)lon].'     Hut  the  majority  of  mankind  an;  puor  and  wish  M 
he  riuli,  and   if  tbey  have  hopes   belt!  out  to  them,  not  only  by 
ordinitry  political  agitators,  hut  hy  men  holding  high  positioai 
as  statesmen,  that    by  ceaseless    a|;itation,  combinations,  ■&■! 
defiance  of  law  and  order,  they  can  attain  this  end  without  sni 
labour  or  trouble  to  themselves,  except  such  as  are   involml 
in  carrying  out  the    above    remmmendntions.  it  is  nut  to  W 
wnnil(-m)  that  they  eagerly  embrace  the  prnpiisal*. 

Landlords  hare  a  great  fact  tu  leant,  one  which  is  of  tbt 
highest  importance  to  themselves:  it  is  that  tbey  ore  a  tm 
small  minority  in  the  face  of  a  vast  majority — a  majority  tbit 
are  led  to  believe,  in  many  instances,  by  their  leaders,  that 
lai>dlords  are  a  race  that  ought  to  be  exterminated.  We  ban 
only  to  turn  to  Ireland  to  tec  that  agitation,  combination,  aul 
defiance  of  law  and  order,  arc  fnltoweil  by  prnrtirnl  resuiis, 
which  mean  the  ruin  of  one  class  for  thr  iK-nrril  of  another. 

There  is  nothing  standing  betw(«n  the  landlords,  who  are 
in  a  minority,  and  tbe  other  class  who  form  the  majority,  exccft  — 
the  police,  the  army,  and  the  general  love  of  fair-play  which  *<tfl 
believe  is  implanted  In  the  hearts  of  all  Englitbnien,  but  whicli,^ 
we  legrct  to  say,  it  is  the  aim  and  object  of  many  political  *%\- 
talors  to  smother  as  much  as  they  can.  We  Ix-ljeve  that  maix 
thousands  of  Knglishmen,  who  now  hare  liittrr  frcltngs  ngainti 
landlords,  hold  those  feelings  merely  because  they  are  vnA 
acquainted  practically  with  the  subject,  and  lake  their  vies 
entirely  from  the  demagogues  that  preach  to  them. 

It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  the    country  and  of  pr 
impnttancc  to  the  landlords,  i(  they  wish  to  Im-  secure  from  confii 
cation  and  pil]ag<-  in  the  future,  that  the  landowning  class  shool 
be  increased,     \othing  tends  more  to  kerp  a  cotintrv  logctlw 
and  free  it  from  revolutionary  and  socialistic  bands,  than  the  iatt 
of  a  laif^  number  of  freeholders  in  the  community.      It  is  what 
has  saved  France  again  and  again ;  and  we  believe  it  will  save 
England  if  not  neglected  too  h>ng.     The  Conservative  power  iif 
the  soil   has  always  kept  the  French  Extreme  Left  in  order.     It 
does  not  in  at  (cr  how  small  the  holding  is.     Tbe  French  peasant 
who  owns   2^   acrL-s  of  land,  who  works  13  hours  a  dav  and 
hardly    ever    tastes    meat,  will  always  vote    for  the    dr  jhttu 
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jrernnw-nt,  wliilpthpiwtlrr-fcd,  b«ttpr-IioaM(l,  Wttffr.pdiiMtH, 
and  brttor-clnlhrfl  workman  in  PnH«  will  ntwars  vote  for 
ojitctting  it.  Whatercr  may  l>n  »(iiil  about  pi?A*fini  pmprictor- 
ihip,  tlin  gKsA  fact  lemains,  tlint  it  is  the  one  fomc  which 
(>p|Mis«x  must  Xrongl  Y  the  doctrine  of  plunder  and  confiscation  ; 
and  it  i>  fur  this  reason,  if  for  this  reason  alone,  tfuit  we 
«Otuider  that  it  behoves  erery  landlord  to  f^ire  every  facility 
for  the  eiUblishinent  of  small  fri^hnlds.  Already  there  are 
indications  (hat  something  of  the  sort  is  going  on. 

Compunirs  nre  Ijfing  formrd  which  profess  to  act  »8  inler- 
meiliaries  betwitm  xHlcr  and  buyer,  it  being  nbviniu  that  manr 
of  the  would-)M.>  freeholders  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  out  and 
out  from  the  landlord,  and  can  only  acquire  freeholds  by 
paying  by  instalments.  That  the  system  wilt  assume  larg^er 
proportions  before  long  we  feci  confident,  and  unless  the  march 
of  rerolutionnry  power  is  too  strong  for  us,  it  will  be  attended 
with  success. 

We,  however,  quite  admit,  that  there  are  very  ronsidcrable 
difficulties  in  tlie  way.  Tliere  is  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of 
Knglish  and  Scolcli  estates  have  been  laid  out  in  medium  and 
larj^e^zed  farms;  that,  at  we  have  pointed  out,  immense  sums 
bare  been  expended  to  make  these  what  they  are  ;  and  that  to 
parcel  these  out  into  stnnll  farms  would  not  only  involrc  the 
•ftcrifice  of  the  existing  rxprnditurr,  hut  a  renewed  outlay  of 
capital  on  a  Urge  scale.  In  some  districts,  no  doubt,  the 
experiment  would  be  so  costly  that  it  would  be  prohibitire  ;  but 
there  are  others  which  naturally  lend  themselves  to  it,  and  it  is 
in  these  that  we  should  like  to  see  the  system  of  small  freeholds 
extended  as  far  as  possible.  During  the  depression  of  the  last 
len  years  the  estates  that  have  suffered  the  least  have  been  those 
on  which  small  hol<ling3 existed  :  while  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  invaiiable  rule,  that  tlic  larger  the  holdings  have  been,  the 
more  severe  ha<  been  the  distress.  This  may  be  partly  aecounteit 
for  by  the  fart,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  larife 
(arms  have  been  arable  ones,  and  the  small  ones  pasture.  But 
even  with  the  latter  class  of  farm,  the  smaller  holders  have  been 
better  able  to  weather  the  storm  ih.tn  the  larger. 

The  unremunerative  price  of  corn,  and  the  consequent  laying 
down  of  arable  in  pasture,  have  very  much  enntraclmi  the 
labour  market.  Tins  very  fact  ought  to  ]««]  aa  additional 
•timoltu  to  the  movement,  as  many  l.ibourers  who  now  find 
thetn«rlrct  destitute  of  employment  would,  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  ac({uirtn^  small  freeholds,  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  anv  scheme  that  would  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  the  agricuttural  interest,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
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b»s  to  face  immrnft  iliflicultiet.  What  U  in  th«  future  no  on 
knows.  How  it  will  «ll  eml  nu  une  linre*  (<>  gu(!«s.  That  it  u 
«  quiistimi  uf  vital  and  natiuiial  iinpurtance  aoone  witli  common- 
sense  will  den}'.  There  i*  a  '  IJealtli  of  Nalioos  *  as  wi-ll  ai  i 
*  wealth ' :  whu  shall  a&y  that  ibe  former  is  not  «■  important  u 
th«  latter?  The  dpcn-ttsp  of  thv  rural  population,  from  w(>atd 
we  have  always  drawn  frt^li  lilood  and  vigorous  constitutioos 
to  replace  the  wear  and  ttrar  uf  tlic  cities,  cannot  be  riewed 
without  alann  and  appreheoKion. 

Are  ourcountryditlricts  to  b«coin«de|Mipulatcd, our  Tillages  and 
hamlets,  on  which  we  have  so  jnsllj'  prided  ourselves,  drscntd  ? 
Are  our  country  towns  to  become  decayed  and  neglrctn!,  and 
their  tradesmen  and  professional  men,  who  are  dependent  on 
the  neighboucing  district,  prncticallr  loined  ?  Are  our  lahuuren 
to  leave  their  homra  to  swell  the  grt'st  mass  of  the  uncmplujed 
in  onr  ^at  cities,  and  thert^  lend  a  life  compared  with  wbici 
the  hardest  moments  of  tltcir  pn-scnt  lives  would  be  as  paradise 
on  earth?  Is  tlie  farmer  to  gather  up  what  be  can  out  of  the 
wrecks  of  what  used  to  be  a  moderate  fortune,  and  leave  ibe 
home  in  whicii  he  was  born,  and  the  couuirj  of  nhieh  be  Mtei 
to  be  proud,  for  some  distant  land  in  which  he  can  find  inlero: 
for  his  money,  remuneration  for  his  Inbour,  or  at  all  events  fcii- 

{)Iay?  And  lastly,  will  the  landowner  himself  be  obliged  to 
care  the  home  of  his  fathers—a  home  which  may  have  beta 
endeared  to  him  by  a  tliousntid  memories,  which  has  historial 
associations  and  incidents  prr-M^rved  ihmugh  a  loti|>  Ujk  of 
ancestors?  Are  all  the  noble  mansions  and  their  beautiful 
surroundings,  of  which  we  are  as  a  nation  so  justly  proud,  lo 
fall  into  disuse  and  become  no  more  ?  Ate  our  manly  fidil- 
sports,  which  have  done  so  much  to  give  our  [tenple  llw  fiaf 
constitutions  and  powers  of  endurancv  they  possess,  and  moke 
tbcm  manly,  courageous,  and  self-reliant,  to  pass  away? 

If  England  loses  these  things,  she  loses  much  that  in&kes  her 
Kngland,  and  maki-s  us  ready  to  love  her,  cherish  her,  and 
protect  her.  It  is  the  rurrtl  life  of  Knglarul,  ()uilc  as  mocb 
as  her  coinmercrc  and  mighty  cities,  that  have  iMrcn  at  once  the 
wonder  and  the  envy  of  all  nations.  How  often  do  we  bear 
foreigners  say  to  os,  *  We  have  mucti  6oer  things  than  your 
towns,  but  we  have  nothing  like  your  country  life:  it  is  ai 
unioue  as  it  is  delightful,  and  as  delightful  as  it  is  unique.' 

Nor  do  wc  believe,  though  come  noisy  demagogues  WovU 
have  us  so  believe,  that  the  mnjorily  of  EnglisbmcQ  in  their 
hearts  wish  to  sec  the  abidilion  of  our  country-seals  and  parks, 
our  villages  and  hamlets,  and  our  rural  population.  EngUsb- 
raen  may  wish  to  see  the  rural  population  move  on  with  ilie 
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times ;  and,  if  events  call  for  clinngrs  which  nir  for  the  good 
of  tho  coininunitj,  th«j  inav  (li-«iTr  to  mw  t]i(!ni  iinJcrtaJccn. 
Tliuy  mxy  look  to  those  vrho  nre  j>)ace<I  in  high  [KMitlnni  niitl 
have  large  properties  to  administer,  to  act  up  to  their  |>o>itioa 
and  duties,  and  to  set  an  example  to  all  aroaod  them ;  but 
ibej  nerer  wish  that  the  delights  and  cbanas  of  English  rurnl 
life  should  dis&ppcar  and  bo  no  morp. 

There  may  be  a  time  coming;  nhcn  landed  property  may  Ije 

belter  un(lerttoo<],  when  it  will  be  seen  that  landlords  arc  not 

irhat  they  ar«  now  often  reprvsentn)  to   l)c,  but  that,  on  the 

rbnntrary,  they  art;  as  a  rule  a  highly -educated,  enlightened,  and 

huninae  set  of  men ;  that  in  most  cases  they  are  honest,  con- 

liscientious,  anxious  to  do  their  duly,  and  kind  to  all  around 

i;  that  their  incomes  in  the  main  are  derived  fiom  capital 

on  the  soil  by  themselves  or  their  predecessors,  for 

tbcy  ask  only  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  in  the  shape 

'of  rent;  that  the  bulk  of  these  incomes  is  not  spent  upon  thcm- 

srlrcs,  but  upon  the  homes  and  appliances  of  their  tenants  and 

dqwndents,  and  in  other  tilings  pertaining  to  their  welfare ;  and 

that  there  is  nothing  they  have  so  much  at  h«ajt  as  to  see  those 

■hnt  them  happy,  cheerful,  and  contented. 
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AuT.    X. — 1.   SpeecAa    dttriny    the    Rttxu    m    Etiglani  wd 
Inland. 

2.  TVial*  in  Irfiand  undir  Ike  CrioKs  Act  of  1887. 

3.  Sianilintj  Order*  of  Ike  Hotue  of  Comrnmu. 

NO  one  wlm  tia«  attontivitly  watcbpcl  llie  naurae  of  pablic 
opinion  iluring  tlin  Inxt  ihrxn^  imiiiliix  cnn  <l»ubl,  tbat  tbc 
OovrrnitK'nt  now  uccujiIp*  .t  mucU  siimigvr  p<>iition  in  thp 
country  tli.-tn  it  lielU  at  tlie  close  of  laai  Session.  At  itiiit  tine, 
there  was  a  gem^ml  Icelinj;  of  woarincu  abroad,  and  auuretiU 
it  wei^bed  not  less  heavily  upon  Her  iMaj<-s[j*a  Minislen  soil 
members  of  tbe  IJousc  of  Commons  tban  Ujwn  oilier  clastmif 
lb«  community.  A  Govprnmc-nt  Js  nrver  exhibited  to  mt- 
ticular  adrnntagc  during  tbc  pnunge  of  n  Crimrs  Bill.  II  it 
porpc'tiinllv  forced  to  ael  upon  lliti  defeoiii'e,  its  oporationsaiv 
neensnrily  slonr,  its  opponents  ure  easily  iible  to  excite  popoUt 
prejudices  against  it.  Moreover,  the  Ministry  Inst  ScHioB, 
tbrnugb  no  fault  whatever  of  its  own,  sulfercd  somewhat  is 
public  c-tlimalion  by  tlie  very  devices  of  its  enemies  to  ciippIc 
it — by  tbc  scandalous  scenes  which  took  place  in  the  llouw^  bf 
the  abuBc  of  all  forms  of  debate,  and  by  the  monstrous  wail* 
of  lintr  which  made  ttself  conxpicuoux  to  the  nation  day  olw 
day.  The  '  ni.in  in  the  street '  does  nut  always  discriminate  verr 
closely ;  be  perceives  the  existence  of  a  ^reat  evil,  and  casts  ilit 
blnme  for  its  continuance  upon  the  authorities.  Over  and  utif 
a^ain,  a  sentiment  something  like  the  following  was  expresisd> 
«ven  by  the  stsuncbrgt  friends  of  the  Ministry:  'We  etect«l 
you  to  put  down  lawlessness,  whether  in  the  House  of  Comio^int 
or  out  of  it.  If  you  cannot  do  it,  make  room  for  somebody  irbo 
can.'  It  was  forgotten  tbat  such  a  work  takes  time,  especially 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  bas  combined  «ilk 
«igbty-six  disloyal  Irish  members  to  thrust  every  kind  of 
impediment  in  the  war. 

The  enemies  of  the  fiovernmcnt — we  might  almost  sayof  tltt 
country— looked  forward  with  great  hope  nnd  confidence  ta 
the  recess.  'I'beir  speakers  were  to  go  from  one  eod  of  t^ 
laud  to  the  other,  advocating  separation  under  the  tnnocnl 
guise  uf  'Home  Rule.'  The  scheme  itself  was  left  undcfioed. 
Radical  speakers  and  writers  very  naturally  prefer  a  'pUt* 
form  '  which  is  clastic  and  vague.  It  leaves  more  play  U  ibe 
imagination,  and  relieves  them  from  the  irksome  limitatioos 
whidi  are  imposed  by  a  strict  regard  for  facts.  '  Home  Rule.' 
like  an  American  lightning  conductor,  may  easily  be  fitted  ts 
any  house  or  any  locality.  Much  was  expected  from  its  odi*- 
cacy  by  Irish  members  in  England.     It  was  also  believi 
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irb«n  the  Crimes  BUI  cam«  into  actual  urorkin^,  f1ier«  would  be 
a  great  cty  of  inilignation  ;  and  i^vcrTbody  would  mw  tlii*  juttirc 
of  Ihc  faniout,  though  not  vrry  crcflitnblv,  boait  of  Sir  George 
Trevclyan, — '  the  man  who  tumblrs  down  from  abccr  iaability  to 
kc4^p  on  bis  feet* — '  that  'the  gnmc!  of  Inw  and  onlcr  in 
Ireland  wa-f  up.'  Everywhere  it  was  loudly  and  confidently 
predicted  that  before  Chmtmas,  either  the  national  League  or 
the  GoTernmmt  would  inevitably  'go  untlcr.'  And  there  waa 
a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  the  prediction.  Something  has 
imiewl  gone  under,  but  very  obvinuxly  it  i«  not  the  GoTcrnmcnl. 

Not  itnly  has  the  Miatitry  increased  ilc  hold  upon  public 
confidenee,  but  its  supporters  have  been  drawn  into  closer  bonds 
of  union.  Wc  arc  not  awaio  of  a  single  case  in  which  a 
CoQiervatiTe  constituency,  or  any  section  of  it,  has  disapproved 
of  the  action  of  its  member  in  heartily  supporting  the  Govera- 
nient.  Considering  the  immense  cITorts  made  by  lite  KadicsU 
to  'capture'  [>ublic  meetings,  and  to  stimulate  local  oppnsi- 
tion,  this  result  is  highly  worthy  of  consideration.  Never, 
perhaps,  have  the  Radicals  been  more  unscrupulous  and 
malignant  in  their  attacks  upon  Conservative  members  of 
Parliament.  All  the  resources  of  misrepresentation  and  of  • 
deliberate  unfairness  have  been  exhausted.  And  yet  the  fact 
remain*,  that  resolutions  of  unabated  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  sitting  member,  have  been  iiasscd  unanimously, 
or  with  only  a  ludicrous  handful  of  disscntK'nts,  at  every  Con- 
servative meeting  throughout  the  country.  Nothing  could  more 
coQcIasivcly  prove,  that  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  is 
thoroughly  and  warmly  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
Conservative  party. 

'i'be  Liberal  Unionists  have  also  steadily  gained  ground,  at 
tbose  who  arc  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  pi-nplr,  nnd 
bavG  to  do  with  the  working  of  electioneering  machiuL'ry,  are 
well  aware.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  secession  from  the 
ranks,  but  it  is  of  no  greater  significance,  as  regards  its  influence 
upon  other  minds,  than  a  certain  solitary  and  capricious  seccs- 
unn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives.  On  the  other  side,  we 
havu  to  place  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  life-long  Liberals, 
wrho  have  quietly  gone  out  nf  tbe  (ilodstoninn  camp,  and  no 
longer  take  a  part  in  Gladstonian  politics.  They  will  never 
vote  again  for  a  (iladstoniun  candidate.  The  more  they  have 
looked  at  the  Home  Rule  deception,  and  turned  it  over,  and 
examined  it,  the  less  they  have  liked  it.  Active  politicians  are 
unanimous  in   bearing   witness   to   the  great  and  continuous 
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growth  of  tills  dui.  The  Liberal-UDiuaitt  orgauwcstiov  if 
still  teriouily  defective,  and  lliuse  wlia  deaii*  to  Join  it  «i 
oftrii  oblif[cd  to  grope  their  vaj  to  it  in  the  dark.  But  tit 
CBiue  itulf  proaper*.  The  leaders  hare  done,  ftnd  uv  ton- 
stantly  doini;,  their  utmost  to  strengthen  and  extend  k. 
Opinion!  differ  as  to  whether  lliey  would  nut  be  acting  mm 
vitcly  in  co«le>dng  ftwikljr  with  the  Afinittry,  than  in  naph 
auitting  it  from  the  outside.  It  is  a  point  of  great  delinty 
and  difficottj,  and  l^id  (lartington  and  hi<  frieoda  am  mon 
competent  to  deal  with  it  than  anyone  else  con  poanbl;  bc- 
Tbey  have  reflected  upon  all  the  circum«tAni-c«,  and  if  thM 
have  retolvnl  to  preserve  their  present  altitude,  wu  shall  be  i^l 
in  assuming  that  they  lutve  the  best  and  the  strongest  reaioM 
Cor  their  decision.  So  one  in  the  country  enjoys  the  TOfttt 
and  confidence  of  the  country  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
Maiquia  of  Hartington,  and  no  one  has  won  that  respect  ui 
confidence  by  tnonc  upright  and  honourablr  means.  His  coont 
has  always  been  absolutely  Irt-t-  from  the  craft  aiMl  tridiciy 
which  loo  often  disfigure  party  politics.  We  may  now  t^W 
that  he  so  long  felt  it  to  b«  his  duty  to  give  the  gieat  weight  ol 
hia  duracter  and  influence  to  the  Gtadslonian  piinciplet  ■>( 
government.  Undoubtedly  he  imparted  an  air  ol  reaaoasbW 
ru-ss  and  safety  to  those  principln;  he  induced  many  to  adoft 
them  who,  hut  for  him,  would  have  suspected  dangpT.  Buttht 
true  consequences  of  following  Mr.  Gladstone  throngb  all  hit 
evolutions  have  only  very  recently  become  apparent  to  ntany 
minds.  Lord  Hartington  is  himielf  eminently  loyal  mi 
straigbtforwnnl ;  he  may  have  hod  his  doubts  as  to  tha  ftnsl 
goal  of  Mr.  (iln<lstooe's  mclhixts,  but  he  probably  Itirpt  oo 
hoping  for  the  best.  If  the  wrencli  of  parting  h^  to  ame, 
thcTc  is  no  man  who  would  not  have  desired  to  put  it  off  il 
long  ns  possible.  It  is  quite  evident  now  that  Mr.  GtadsHW 
himielf  did  not  see  or  know  whither  he  was  going.  The  end 
he  has  pursued  has  driven  him  on  with  iatal  velocity  &«■  our 
point  to  aoothcr.  Hi«  reflection  on  his  own  patty  in  ISiOi 
that  '  it  could  not  t>e  trusted '  to  ileal  properly  with  a  gnsi 
question,  if  a  majority  tempted  it  aside,  was  probably  snggntol 
by  n  transient  insight  into  liis  own  character.  It  must  at  any 
rate  l>e  nilmitteal  that,  when  the  truth  became  clear  to  Lati 
Iliiriington,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  step  which  boooer 
and  putriottsm  alike  imlicAted,  and  that  he  has  never  for  a 
single  moment  swerved  from  it. 

Whoa  reviewing  all  the  rircnnistances  which  affect  tbf 
|H>sitiuaof  the  Goverumvut,  the  tniportaol  aid  rendered  to  it  b> 
Its  assailants  must  not  be  overlooked.      The  wcapoos    whir^ 
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thcytuoK  up  agnintt  it  have  cut  deeply  into  iheir  own  hands. 

Dtlibetate  and  sTstrmntic    altrmptc  were  tn&de  to  excite  dift- 

whuces,  to   breok  down  the   authority  of  the  Uw  and  the 

police,  nml  to  bring  nbout  a  nindition  of  society  which  would 

hare  been  scarcely  one  removi.-  fmm  annrchy.     There  codM  not 

Wcbeea  &  preater  blandi-r  on  iLe  part  of  nur  opp<menU,  for 

wdiiii^  is  more  doeply  rooCed  in  our  race,  wlierercr  it  may  be 

band,  thAn  the  principle  of  order,  and  the  respect  for  law.     If 

a  law  ic  bail,  let  it  be  repealed,  but  all  must  obey  the  law.     The 

iDduirious  classes  hold  hy  this  doctrine  qaitc  fts  tenaciously  as 

Uy  other  class,  for  they  know  thtty  would  hnre  nothing  to  gnin, 

mil  ererjrtfainf;  to   lose,  from  the   terroriiin  of  mobs  and  the 

i<l(>llspae  of  the  legitimate  defences  of  society.      In   February, 

3886,  tbc  people  of  London  were  given  a  sort  of  '  objecl'leison  ' 

in  rioting.     Hy  an  unfortunate  accident,  the  police  were  caught 

pff  their  gtuud,  and  a  luass  of  ruffians  went  through  some  milfti 

M    streets   destroying    or   plundering    everything    which    their 

^nda   could   reach.     The    lou    inflicted   upon   trnik-Mnen   and 

Khers  was  not  confinc<l  to  the  operations  of  that  particular  day. 

r'or  more  than  a  week   afterwards,  shops  were    barricaded  or 

llnsfd,  people  were  afmid  to  go  about,  ami  business  of  all  dc- 

rriptions    was    very    SL>riously    interrupted.       The    tnlnl  loss 

ttOicted  upon  trade  must  have   reached  tens  of  thousands  of 

kmnds.     Meetings  of  precisely  the  same  character,  as   those 

pfaich  caused  all    this  niiachief,  wore   again   or^nised  for  the 

mtamn  and  winter.     The  police  took  precautions  to  prevent  a 

ppritlion  of  the  disaster  of    1886.     For  thus  dischnrging  an 

fnperaiive  and  t^lnmnntary  duty,  they  were  nssnilefl  as  *  ruflians' 

tad  'murderers,'  and  more  than  one  member  of  Parliament,  we 

Kgret  to  say,  joined  iu  the  attack  upon  them.     We  fear  that 

Mr.  Gladstooe  cannoc  be  relieved   from  all  responsibility  for 

he  excesses  of  hia  tupporlers.     When   the  Irish   police  were 

Ittacked  at  Miichelsiown,  and  were  'forced,'  as  the  Xntionnlist 

tapers  boastrti,  'to  fly  for  their  lives,'  and  when  ibcy  firni   in 

lelf'dcfenc«',  Mr.  filailstone  took   great  pains  to   raise  the  hue 

Lod  cry  against  them.     He  jrave  out  '  Kememlurr  .MitclieUiown  ' 

b    A    new  watch-word.      He    suggested   that  Head    Constable 

IVhclehan,  who  was  barbarously  murdered  white  trying  to  save 

be    life    of    a     lioycottcd    man,    (loomed    to    death,    hail    only 

kimself  to  thank  for  his  f:ile.      Whclohsn  and  his  comrades,  he 

tinted,  had  pursued  the  s-imr  Hue  of  conduct  for  which,  some 

rears  before,  men  had  hetti  lynched.     The  police  in   London 

tool  to  the  house  of  a  Socialist,  who  had  offered  to  gfive  them 

bfonnatioQ.     It  suited  this  man's  purpose  afterwards  to  com- 

klain  of  their  application.     Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  fell  upon 
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tbe  policv,  without  waiting;  to  hear  their  rmion  nf  tbc  afii 
Hr  told  tbc  people  that  thf^  ihuald  ahow  the  |>olice  the  d 
and  in)-  in  lliPin  'Wnlkt-r.'  Such  advic«  as  this,  comio];  rnim 
auch  n  aimrce,  could  out  fail  to  produce  a  deplorahle  «Sect.  [i 
wai  not  surprising  that  at  some  of  the  riotous  mceliu^  ia 
Trafalgar  Squan^,  the  sprakors  put  forward  a  claim,  th^t  Atr. 
GladBtanc  entirely  approved  of  their  prtMrneding*.  Whca  il 
was  evident  that  London  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  ■ 
serious  riot,  and  a  lar^  force  of  militar)'  bad  to  be  brought  lo 
the  aid  of  the  police,  Mr.  Gladstone  gently  advised  his  fallo««n 
not  (o  provoke  a  breach  of  the  pe«cc.  But  immense  mitcbiff 
had  alreadv  been  done,  and  the  results  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
metropolis,  day  aft4^r  day,  and  in  their  most  intolerable  form  oa 
the  day  of  rest.  Large  crowds  asieinbled  in  the  prindp^ 
streets,  and  they  were  only  held  in  che«k  by  incessant  exertkau 
on  the  part  of  a  grierously  over-worked  »nd  harassed  police 
force. 

These  shameful  scenes.  And  the  evils  which  followed  tlmn. 
made  a  grt^at  iinpn-nnioii  upon  the  puhlie,  far  bcvoml  the  litaitt 
of  the  metropolis.  What  had  hapjwned  in  l.uudon  might  happen 
anywhere.  If  every  man  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  obey  the  b«  or 
not,  as  the  mood  may  strike  him,  and  if  the  police  are  not  to  be 
supported  by  the  public  and  those  in  authority,  it  is  very  dnr 
thot  no  honest  man's  property,  whether  it  be  small  or  KTCAt,  vQI 
long  Ikt  safe.  This  plain  and  M>mmon-tcnse  view  of  the  inilia 
was  taken  by  the  general  matt  uf  the  people ;  and  the  leadtap 
Kadicals  soon  found  it  judicious  to  refrain  from  joining  in  ibe 
attempt  made  in  one  or  two  directions,  more  or  less  disreputablr, 
to  inilamc  the  outlaws  and  criminals  of  the  community  agaiait 
the  guanlians  of  order.  It  would  be  impossible  to  condemn  too 
strongly  the  attempt,  by  whomsoever  made,  to  destroy  the  far 
of  law  in  a  city  which  contains  so  large  a  number  of  peraoiu 
who  are  hardened  professional  criminals.  Every  year,  tlir 
wealth  and  the  comparatively  unprotected  state  of  iJoodoo  dn* 
into  its  gigantic  armis  a  larger  number  of  the  least  desitaUe 
portions  of  the  floating  population.  It  is  impossible  for  all 
who  come  to  it  to  find  legitimate  employment;  a  great  ouny 
have  no  such  intention.  Their  purpose  is,  not  to  work  baid 
themselves,  but  to  live  upon  those  who  do.  The  unempl>>y 
who  arc  anxiously  looking  for  legitimate  occupaliiin,  ra: 
succeed.  There  is  not  enough  for  all  whr>  seek  it.  Distress 
the  agricultural  districts  causes  ntanv  thousands  to  turn  ih< 
steps  towards  L<mdon,  where  it  is  still  popularly  supposed  bh 
honest  living  is  open  to  every  man.  The  problem  of  managia; 
the  population  of  the  metropolis  will  some  day  become  one  "l 
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ri»«i»  wo  hare  ever  had  to  face.  One  tiling  ought 
tftr  t»  nil  wlio  think  even  for  five  minutes  oa  tb^  sub- 
l>l«l}',  ibat,  if  the  iiDlirn  Are  not.  Kuppnrtpil  b/  ihe  pcoplo 
lev  reprewnt,  ibejr  cannot  posiililv  ilpfctid  ihp  enormous 
IT  whicb  they  are  thinly  »catl«reil.  We  ma}- ju<]ge  of 
[t  which  animates  the  peraons  who  gel  up  '  demontlra- 
n  cniwilet)  ihoroughfkTFs  from  the  remarks  of  a  man 

S«reen«jr,  who  wa«  one  of  the  apeaker*  at  a  meeting 
:t<>therhith<T,  on  Sunilaj,  the  1*t  of  January.  He  told 
jtocrats,'  that  the  people  would  toon  maVe  l^mdon  '  too 
.them.  And  be  seems  to  have  used  these  words  in  a 
insc,  for  he  went  on  to  tay : — 

|uBO  to  llio  wont  they  could  work  terrible  havoc  in  tho  ci^. 
Iras  poniblo  at  any  tnomeut  iat  tbo  Wwt-cnd  to  bo  wt  on 
fteoty  or  eighty  ]>lM«t(,  and  it  would  bo  rosiublo  to  liaTo  a 
dagifttloa  of  tbo  warobouaoa  from  Loudon  Wall  to  Doptfonl. 
pd  Bel  Ibem  alittbt  at  any  momonl.'  ('  Wc  will  do  it,'  anil 
'  Thier  ooald  firo  every  Bhip  in  tho  dockyards,  and  eroiy 
tho  Tbamea,  nnd  it  would  be  possible  to  [iroduco  Bueh  n 
:calsmi(y  that  would  oonsumo  tho  vory  Tipper  classea  of  ibis 
iwho  wore  the  peoplo  who  stood  butvroou  tho  nnomployed 
pirk  which  wu  necosaary  for  tbdr  cxistcnco.' 

pncb  to  be  rvgrvlled  that  some  incautious  utterances  of 
\  Manning,  to  tlie  effect  that  '  necessity  has  no  law,' 
["ft  starving  man  has  a  natural  right  to  bis  neighhour's 
jftTe  Sweeney  an  excuse  for  telling  the  mob  that  the 
f  was  on  their  tide.  The  moral  drawn  by  Sweeney  is 
eh  should  teach  a  lesson  to  jwrsons  occupying  eminent 

nod  Um  aristoorai*  of  tho  West*und  to  beware  if  thej  wore 
I  state  they  were  now  in  aaj  longer,  for  let  tbecu  rumombor 
^Unal  Uanning  had  said  :  "  Meocaaity  has  no  law."  '  (Great 
I  .  .  .  .  ■  When  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  laud  could  ttdl 
Fa  was  no  law  for  nec<>asily,  that  nteaat  that  no  man  should 
,«  eouDtry  like  tbia  wbero  tbo  warobouaM  and  8tor«  rooma 
p  with  all  the  loZDrios  of  tho  land.' 

Mtelv  for  the  greAt  body  of  the  public,  a  man  is  at  thfl 
the  police  force,  who  understands  how  to  do  his  dutVi 
'is  not  afraid  to  do  it.  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  been  maue 
bt  of  attack  in  some  quarters  from  which  attack  is  really 
$ment  Men  who  have  been  in  jail,  or  men  who  are 
;'  to  go  there,  naturally  look  ujion  him  as  the  eneray 
But  be  has  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
i  man  or  woman  in  London.     A  severe,  perhaps  an 
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anniented,  penatlj'  fell  upon  lii*  predecenor  for  once  al 
pTMliitory  inubs  to  get  itie  upper  httn<I.  It  is  eildent  that 
Charles  Warren  is  determioed  not  to  be  sacrificetl  qoite  so 
easily  at  the  pleasure  of  the  roughs  of  LoniJoD.  It  ha*  also 
beeo  made  evident,  thBt  the  private  citizens  of  London  aiv  h 
waAy  as  ever  they  were  to  reinforce  the  ordinary  ponrera  oftlw 
law  whenever  It  inajr  be  necessariF*.  Iliousonds  of^peraons  wtR 
willing  to  come  forward  and  enrol  tkeiriMlves  as  special  cm- 
stable!!,  and  the  number  would  easily  have  been  raised  lo  bsif 
a  million  if  the  crisis  had  continued.  Public  spirit  is  slill  kMS 
and  Tigorous  in  the  community,  and  it  is  not  likely  lo  bt 
eztinguithei]  by  the  animosity  of  SocinlittK,  or  by  the  RseUf 
ridicule  of  the  wild  fanatics  who  act  as  their  sjK>ke«men. 

That  the  Government  will  shortly  meet  Parliament  absolutdj 
stronger  than  it  left  it  last  Session  is  thus  owing,  in  a  ircai 
de};Tee,  lo  the  Gladstonian  tactics.  But  it  has  also  fostiiitil 
itself  by  ailminislej-ing  the  law  lirmly  in  Ireland,  sad  by  ifar 
great  progress  it  li.-is  made  towards  suppresiing  rebelliiiit. 
KverybiMly,  except  the  Irish  rebels  and  their  Mngliih  allien 
readily  admits  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  performed  his  difficuli  tail 
with  gr«at  courage  and  skill.  The  Crimes  Ad  bu  inui 
defects,  but  they  chiefly  tell  in  favour  of  the  persons  who  seek  u 
set  it  at  defianoe.  it  was  not  generally  understood,  when  tt  wat 
making  its  way  through  the  House  of  Commnns,  that  a  pRsoB 
who  was  Ki-utenced  under  its  pri)vtsii>ns  would  be  free  for  soar 
weeks  to  go  about  the  country  repeating  hi*  offence.  SlilL 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 
fear  of  the  League  rests  somewhat  le<4  heavily  upon  the  pec; 
Crime  is  still  too  frequent,  and  boycotting,  which  as 
Gladstone  most  truly  said,  *  derives  its  sanction  from  muntet,' 
has  not  been  crushed.  But  the  terror  of  the  law  begins  ont' 
more  (o  exercise  its  salutary  iniluenee.  The  niiscreants,  who  ^ 
al>out  shooting  defenceless  men  at  midnight,  or  maiming  caltkv 
have  been  driven  into  hiding.  Even  Kerry  has  had  a  glimpw 
of  peace.  The  Killamey  Qnartcr  Sessions  opened  this  ye»t 
without  a  single  case.  Bluster  and  menace  had  induced  a  Isxp 
section  of  the  Irish  people  to  believe,  that  the  National  Lea^e 
was  the  real  master  of  the  country.  Their  obedience  Ui  il  srw 
extorted  by  fear.  One  of  the  witnesses,  who  mas  examinol 
before  the  Cowper  Commission,  pave  an  accurate  ile&criptioti  *J 
the  true  state  of  th<:  case.  '  There  are  two  Governmeots  in  tkc 
country  now,'  be  said,  *the  government  of  the  Nationa)  Lea^ 
and  the  Queen's  Government,  ami  in  the  South  of  Irclaod  I  sb 
afraid  the  government  of  the  National  League  is  cnnsiderablj 
the  stronger,  and  nambcrs  of  the  people,  through  fear  and  tenvT, 
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jligtd  to  join  tluit  ami  obajr  iu  Uws  who  bau  it,  and 
see  il  put  a  stop  to  to-morrow.'  *  ThcK  are  the 
pie  who  are  to  be  rcliercd  I'rom  the  penalties  of  a  rcry 
nioe   coercion    bj  iho   miicallcd  '  CoorcioD   Bill '  of  last 

Ho.  The  wont  form  of  coercion  ever  known  in  any  eouatry 
t  which  hac  hecn  put  into  opcrntioa  bj-  tlic  National 
(!  undi^r  the  fonu  of  bo|c<iitiiig.  The  Ciim»  Bill  of  last 
tiou  it^  d«igQed  tartly  to  delirer  lb«  p«>]>Ih  from  that 
e^  and  to  a  great  extent  it  has  been  aucceaafiil. 
ireovcr,  the  dclrrmination  ibown  by  the  Governtneol  it 
Being  its  effect  in  othrr  directions.  Inflaeniial  prelates 
ioncc  inore  Iieon  nerved  to  do  their  dut^.  The  Riihop  of 
^ick  has  denounccHl  both  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and 
(ting,  and  in  return  the  orgun  of  Feaianism  and  stKlition 
at  to  make  Dr.  O'Dwjer  a  marked  man  in  Ireland, 
tiood  long  stood  out  mnnfullv  against  (he  Land  League 
I  'apoatolic  succetior,'  but  ihe  time  rame  when  it  seemed 
the  League  were  destined  to  Cnniiuer.  The  people  were 
into  it,  and  the  prieals  followi-d.  Mr.  Oladitone  gave 
;ue  bis  benediction,  and  the  Archbishops  and  llishops 
scsroclj*  do  less.  But  there  hare  alwajs  been  ihe  sirungett 
us  for  believing,  that  tbc  priesta,  with  a  few  esceptions, 
VOghly  distrustetl  and  disliked  the  league,  and  were  only 
ting  for  the  (ii)verniniuit  tu  sliew  luine  sign  of  life  aitd 
pr,  in  order  lliat  il  might  he  reasonabi)'  prudent  on  their 
|:to  resist  its  intolent  t^rannt'.  The  Clajt-na-G«el  has  more 
Eonoe  been  condemned.  The  'Athletic'  Societies,  which 
ball]'  bodies  of  armed  rebel*,  received  the  censure  of  one  of 
■igbcst  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Independent  evidciHX 
L  many  sources  [miiiiIs  Irresistibly  to  the  fact,  that  the 
San  Catholic  clergy  have  been  placed  under  a  thraldom 
Db  is  as  hateful  to  them  as  it  is  to  (be  honest  classes  of 
It  is  too  clear  that  the  Roman  Church  has  brought 
reproBch  upon  itself  by  its  apparent  encouragement  of 
in  Ireland.  That  stain  may  r><>t  spt^ily  be  ellaerd,  bat 
like  the  Bishop  of  Liuii-rick  will  save  tlic  Church  front 
lible  disgrai^-.  The  meBsago  which  they  send  to  England 
u  to  be,  'Let  the  Government  do  its  duty,  and  wc  will  do 
We  cannot  call  the  condition  unreasonable,  especially 
attotry  where  a  wholly  abnormal  state  of  society  exists, 
liere  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nrganixation,  assisted  by  one 
historic  English  |tanies,  has  lung  been  at  work  to  stir  np 
lution. 


IMdnce  of  Ur.  C.  B.  Cmto,  of  Oiunly  Cork. 
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Thn  !inpTOv«inent  which  ii  visible  in  Irelaod  is  not  to  be 
nicribed  (o  any  cban^  in  the  spirit  or  operations  of  tbe  LesfOK 
Its  leaders  are  inflamed  by  the  bideron  eomity  to  the  Gorero- 
Dienl,  which  seeks  to  prevent  them  rslnbtishini;  a  hnslilr  natioD 
at  the  very  dours  of  nngland.  It  U  inur  that  thn  moinlwn  o{ 
the  League,  who  are  dralU^I  oinnng  lh«  Knglisb  c»iistilu<rtKies, 
modify  their  tono  as  they  croH  the  channel.  All  tb«y  ask  fot 
is  peace,  reconciliation,  and  love.  But  as  soon  as  they  srei  inti> 
regions  where  they  can  speak  ibeir  mtDds  Ireely,  all  disf^uttei 
»Te  thrown  off.  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  who  well  represents  ihc 
craft  and  subtlety  of  the  l>CAgue,  boasted  at  New  Jersey  in 
October  Inst,  that  'in  whatever  war  Great  Britain  may  lie 
involved,  whatever  1'ower  she  may  have  to  ttru^ffle  with,  that 
Power  can  count  upon  100,000  Irish  arms  to  fight  under  het 
flag  against  Great  Britain."  Dr.  Tanner,  who  ia  an  equally 
capable  representative  of  the  violence  and  brutality  ol  the 
League,  declared  in  Cork  on  the  20th  of  De<TmI>er,  that  '  Balfonr 
might  have  Inuclii'd  .  .  .  the  point  when  hhiud  should  be  spill,' 
and  that '  it  might  be  wise  to  offer  pustive  resiitunce  to-ds>. 
but  bullets  might  be  necessary  on  the  muirow.'  Other  memben 
of  Parliament,  who  have  avowedly  and  deliberately  gooe  oitt  (rf 
their  waj-  to  defy  and  break  tbe  law,  have  been  lent  to  pviicn, 
but  not  as  Mr.  (iUdstone  sent  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Dillon,  sad 
ever  so  many  more — without  a  trial.  No  man  is  in  jail  wba 
baa  not  undergone  a  perfectly  fair  trial  before  two  or  mot* 
magistrates,  and  if  ho  has  lie^n  «entriiri>(l  to  motv  Ibans  mooth't 
imprisonment,  he  has  bad  n  right  uf  appeal,  and  in  ntmoat  every 
case  has  used  it.     The  Glndslonian  speakers  and  writers  have 

frelended  to  stnnd  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  member*  of 
arliament  deprived  of  their  liberty,  though  ihey  found  much 
to  admire  in  the  same  spectacle,  when  Irish  members  were  l»t 
to  'British  Bnttillrs'  by  Mr.  Cilndtlone's  '  letires  de  cacbcL' 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  then-  is  no  rcasim  whatever  why 
a  member  of  Parliament  should  not  be  sent  to  jail  if  he  is 
proved  to  have  been  a  law-breaker.  It  is  not  for  him  f> 
choose  which  laws  he  will  obey  and  which  be  wilt  disregan). 
Most  Irish  members,  and  some  of  their  English  colleagues,  seem 
to  think  that  they  are  too  important  and  too  snrred  to  br  pro- 
faned by  the  touch  of  n  poUcirmnn.  Mr,  Conybean:  evidently 
thought  so,  although  he  was  wary  enough  not  to  bring  the  point 
to  a  practical  test.  Mr,  Cunningbame  Graham,  fresh  froto 
South  America  and  th«  River  Plate,  where  law  is  a  variable 
quantity,  decided  to  make  a  practical  experiment  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  He  did  so,  and  w.is  soon  satiifitMl  that  the  law,  ifl 
England  at  any  rate,  is  stronger-  than  Mr.  Cirabam,      Of  tbe 
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Irish  mnmbcri,  who  avowed  tbelr  dtlermi nation  to  *  put  down 
Balfour  nad  the  polit-r,'  some  ran  nway,  one  sprni  some  weeks 
being;  baul<H)  up  nnd  down  a  donjim  keep,  likv  a  confipinitor 
OfTenbacli's  comic  oj»ra«,  oltiors  went  to  prinon.       In    Mr. 
William  O'Brien's  case,  there  was  an  avowed  resiitnnce  In  tlic 
V,  and  nothing;  could  be  alleged  which  even  disiantlj'  resembled 
rhat  magistrates  and  judges  arc  wont  to  deem  cxtcnUBtinff  cir^ 
Bumstnncn.     Mr  O'Hricn  knew  that  he  was  violating  the  lav, 
knd  he  kn«w  the  consrqiK^nres  of  h!*  act.    He  boasted,  morr  than 
B,  tkat  be  was  pursuinjc  with  his  eves  open  a  eourse,  which  was 
lin  to  bring  biin  into  direct  conflict  with  justice.      lie  was 
tried,  found  i;uiltv,  appealed,  and  ■inally  was  sent  to  serve  his 
•CRtRRCc,     Thorp  is  notliinf*  in  alt  this  which  differs  from  the 
jiroceuc-s  of  law  in  ortlinary  circumstances.     So  far   from  anj 
exceptional  hardship*  having  been  inflictec)  upon  Mr.  O'Krien, 
the  prison  dietur)-  was  altered  for  him  on  tlie  reconimrndatton  of 
the  doctor,  and  other  exceptional  privileges  seem  to  have  been 
grantr<l  him,  although  he  was  not  allowed  lo  dictate  the  fashion 
^Bpi.d  colour  nf  his  clothes.       In  Father  Rjan's  case  also,  the  Inw 
^^picrcl;r  toiilt  its  cuslomarj-  course.     The  '  Plan  of  Campaign  '  is 
^Bdmiticd  to  be  illefcal,  and  when  Father  Rjan  called  upon  bis 
^^icoplfl  to  put  the  'I'lan'  into  operation,  he    incited    (heoi    to 
break   the  law,  and  In  so  doing  he  broke  it  himself.     Xo  one 
^M|l<^sires  to  see  priests  imprisoned,  but  they  cannot  t>e  permitted 
^|ho  trample  Acts  of  Parliament  l«n<-nth  their  fM^t.      They  stand 
'      OD  the  same  level,  in  Ihnt  ri'spcct,  as  the  humblest  or  ihe  most 
«xalted  in  the  land,     [''ather  Ryau  knew  better  than  many  of 
his  dupes  (he  consequences  of  a  studied  defiance  of   tlic  iaw. 
We  may  regret  that  ho  thought  proper  to  bring  down  the  penal- 
ties of  justice  upon  liis  head,  but  even  such  of  the  I'nrnellices  as 
call  themselves  lawip'ers  would  scarcely  contend,  that  Irish  priests 
I      are  to  be  (tee  from  those  restraints  and  obligations  which  rest 
Hbpon  all  other  cttixens  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
^v    The  case  of   Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  stands  on  much   the  same 
^n}oting.     A  meeting  bad  been  called    in   a  proclaimed  district 
^"fbr  the  purpose  of   stirring    up  the  people   to  resist  the  law. 
There  had  been  serious  ilisturhunces  in  the  district  a  few  days 
previously,  and  the  l.onl  Lieutenant's  Proclamation  had    been 
publicly  burned  in  the  pi'eaence  of  a  large  mullituile — '  a  pro- 
ceeding,' remarked   the   judge  who   decided    the  appeal,  '  more 
suggestive    and    more    demoralizing  tbnn    any   language  could 
have    been.'     Mr.    Blunt   was  warned   by  the  local  magistrate 
|bat    his  propose<l  meeting  was  illegal  ;  he   had    himsclt'   been 
psent  at  a  uiidnight  meeting  of  ihe   National    League,  and 
by  consenting,  while  Mr.  O'Brien  burnt  the  Lonl   Lieu- 
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(eniuat's  Prodanulloa.  'Vbv  pultce  (ltd  tbeir  dutv  in  tlispemng 
the  unlawful  meeting ;  Mr.  Blunt  resisted  tbem,  and  h«  has  U 
bear  lh«  penalty  of  bis  oifencv.  A  poor  man  would  have  been 
sent  to  jail,  and,  aswc  havo  often  been  told,  there  must  not  be 
one  Inw  for  tbr  rich  and  anothrr  for  the  poor.  Xuthing  ia 
Air.  illunt's  potitinn  (entitles  bim  to  ipecinl  sjinpathj'.  He 
wenl  over  to  Ireland  to  enoounige  rebellion,  ami  a  much 
milder  puni^liment  has  rewarded  bis  efforts  than  that  wiib  which 
he  would  visit  evil-doers,  lie  looks  upon  Lard  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Balfour  a*  ofTcndora  ai^inet  (he  law,  and  be  has  suf^iceited 
that  'capital  puniilimrni'  would  about  m<M?t  tbeir  dcwni. 
*  He  should  not  Ix?  mrry,'  br  told  ihe  pmipic  of  Kiddcrcninstcr, 
'  to  see  a  few  heulx  full  on  the  block.'  A  geoileuau  of  these 
excredin^ly  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  instincts  ought  not  lo 
cry  out  so  loudly  at  the  '  barbarity '  of  a  couple  of  moatht' 
imprisonment. 

r'or  the  rest,  none  of  thr  ntlamilies  which  were  foretold  froni 
the  operation  of  the  Cfimus  Mill  hare  been  witnessed.  No 
innocent  man  has  suffered.  Cuiii)iarutively  few  public  meeting 
havo  been  in  Any  way  interfered  with,  and  no  newspajter  bai 
Ixien  suppressed  or  had  its  plant  seised.  The  prisons  are  not 
filled  with  men  and  women,  arrested  on  mere  suspicion,  sad 
not  allowed  to  know  (he  charge  against  them.  All  these  thiofs 
oould  and  did  take  pla<;R  under  Mr.  (jiadslone's  Coercion  Uilli, 
the  most  rigorous  of  which,  be  il  remembered,  was  conducted 
throu);h  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  spirit  of  almost  ferocious 
csuluiion,  by  Sir  William  llarc^urt.  But  the  Psrncltites  woe 
then  a  '  canreroUB  sore,'  to  be  '  cut  out  with  a  surgeon's  linifc,' 
and  the  operator  did  not  foresee  that  thti  victim  would  one  dsj 
be  his  master.  | 

The  Government  has  thus  far  done  well,  but  probably  so 
one  is  better  aware  than  .Ministers  themselves  that  their  woclt 
is  Terr  far  from  beini;  ooncludcd.  Anarchy  has  been  hurM 
back,  but  it  is  not  dcfe*tr<l.  It  will  have  to  be  boldly  con- 
fronted in  every  direction,  ami  the  very  first  place,  from  which 
it  must  be  driven,  is  the  House  of  Commons.  The  evil  there 
has  become  a  great  national  danger,  as  well  si  an  intolerable 
SC&ndaL  In  plain  terms,  the  Irish  rebel  party  seek  to  wrei^ 
the  British  Parliament,  n  coniidemble  number  of  Kadicals  aid 
and  abet  them,  and  unless  the}'  am  quickly  orrrpowernl  and 
put  to  (be  rout,  it  will  ha  in  vain  far  the  jHiipIe  to  expect 
the  House  of  Commons  to  attend  to  (heir  requirements,  or  la 
look  to  it  for  decorous  debate.  The  most  renowned  legislative 
assembly  in  the  world  will  become  the  shame  erf  England  and 
the  ridicule  of  the  world.  The  public  have,  ctcd  now,  no  ade- 
quate 
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^^uste  idm  of  the  d««mclatu>n  which  bw  alreadj  beon  inflicwd 
^■ipon  the  Hoosv,  or  of  tk«  cstrcmc  difiicnit/  which  U  experienced 
^■n  tninM(;ting  any  rcnl  businett.     At  Uie  cluie  of  Iwt  Seuion. 
^^Iie  mrmb^rs  of  llie  (iiiveriimcnl  anil  th«  oftici^rs  of  th«  Houte 
^^were  utterly  broken  Ji>wn  and  woro  out,  and  ihey,  as  well  a« 
the  large  niajoiity  of  member*,  look  forward  to  the  posubtlity 
of  auch  another  Seision  with  ditinay.     It  it  idle  for  anyone  to 
talk  of  governing   Ireland,  or  India,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Queen's  daminion*,  if  the   Hou«e  of  Commons  cannot  govern 
iladC.     The  centre  of  power  being  all  in  cbao«,  not  much  good 
CKa  be  looked  for  eUewbere.     Of  all  the  quciiiona  demamling 
the  attention  of  the  GoTernmenI,  this  is  iacomnambly  the  most 
nrgrnc,  and  it  ii  to  be  hoped  the  Session  will  not  be  a  fort- 
night aid  before  a  reasonably  satisfactury  settlement  has  been 
arrivetl  at. 

Statiitics  as  to  the  number  of  nights  which  were  utterly  lost 
and  ibrown  away,  or  of  tbe  endless  brawls  that  took  place,  or 
of  the  scenes  of  abominable  disorder  which  disgraced  last 
Session,  tell  the  people  little  or  nothing.  Morning,  afternoon, 
or  night,  a  stsIT  o\'  mcml>eri  wat  perpetually  on  duty  to  insult 
awl  defy  the  Speaker,  to  break  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  para> 
lyse  its  proceedings,  and  to  crush  the  spirit  and  strength  of 
every  one  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  natioo. 
Some  of  the  language  used  could  not  be  printed  in  any  decent 
pnblicotion.  The  epithets  flung  across  the  House  by  one  or 
two  of  the  Irish  members  were  borrowed  from  tlic  vilest  of  the 
v'lXm.  Either  tbr  reporters  in  the  Gallery  never  happen  to  hear 
these  eiprexsioni,  or  they  are  not  permitted  to  report  them.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  one  or  other  of  the  morning  papers  cannot 
be  induced  to  give  the  public  all  the  (lowers  of  debate  which 
adorn  an  Irish  field  night.  The  reports  are  made  decorous 
before  publication,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  nation  is  all 
in  the  dark  as  tn  what  goes  on  within  the  walls  of  St.  Sleplicn's- 
Ther  cannot  sci'  the  aighily  tortures  to  wbieb  the  Spi^aker 
and  Ministers  are  expaneil,  nor  have  they  any  idea  of  the 
•acrifice  which  regvlar  attendance  at  the  House  imposes 
BpoD  members  whose  duty  it  is  to  support  the  Govcmmeat. 
Somctitnes,  indeed,  through  one  mischance  or  another,  tbe. 
Parliamentary  reports  convey  a  totally  false  imjiression  of  tbe 
proceedings.  Tbe  Irish  mrmben  are  full  of  resources.  They 
manage  to  hoodwink  even  tlie  most  hostile  portion  of  tbe  Press, 
kod  compel  it  to  do  their  work.  Tbe  trick  is  simple  enough. 
Buuneaa  baa  begun  at  a  cjUarter  past  four.  A  string  of  frivolous 
and  dreary  questions  easily  disposes  of  an  booir.  Then  perhaps 
there  is  an  obstructive  motion  to  adjourn  the  Hotise^     Then  at 
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six  or  SCV9II  o'clock  tlicrc  nrc  the  onlers  of  tkn  (Iajt.  which  i 
«t  ODCC  tfixct)  upon  by  ttic  FnniclIiUM  and  their  allies.  Eight 
o'clock  comiM,  t(rn  o'clock,  tniclni^bl — ttill  (he  inuddy  Rtreain  of 
Uilk  ■>  flowing  on.  The  Conwrvauves  h»ve  probablr  been 
silent  all  through  the  night.  At  length  the  impatience  of  one 
or  t«-o  of  their  number  bccx)mcs  cxhAuitcd.  A  cr^  of '  ob,  oh,* 
or  perhaps  »  ripple  of  laught^tr  or  an  ironical  chi^er — nil  ttrictly 
PArlinmt^ntnrV' — is  hrnni  on  their  benches.  Inttantlj  the  Irith- 
men  and  the  Kadical*  ar«  in  n  whit<-  beat  of  iwHgnalinn.  Tfae 
Couservaiives  are  accused  of  being  '  drunk,'  of  having  viulentlr 
intorruplcd  and  tcirorizcd  the  unoffending  Irish  members  sincr 
the  opening  nf  the  Sitting,  of  pievrnting  ihcoi  from  opening 
their  moutht.  Ow:  after  another  of  tlm  i«irty  protcBt*  in  fieiy 
strains  against  the  cruel  treatment,  the  terrible  opprctsion,  to 
which  the  long^-tufTerinir  Irish  ineinhers  are  cuniinuallv  exposed. 
Tbej'  appeal  to  the  Chairman — the  House  being  probably  in 
Committee — for  proirction.  The  Chnirman,  who  has  peihap» 
had  to  check  levernl  Irish  memben  during  the  ercoing,  now  br 
way  of  keeping  the  baUnn!  even,  rebukes  the  CnnwrvativitiL 
All  this  is  duly  reported  iu  the  new*{uipers,  and  the  Conta^ 
vatiTes  are  depicted  aa  an  miruly,  loystering,  tyrannical  factioB, 
nnd  the  I'aniellitrs  as  a  patient  and  downtrodden  minoritr. 
I'cnpte  who  have  watched  nil  that  has  gone  on  are  astounded 
the  nest  morning  to  mv  with  what  dexterity  the  wolf  is  made  to 
play  the  part  of  the  Umb.  These  device*  do  not  succeed  lO 
well  when  the  Speaker  is  in  the  Chair,  for  nothing  estjipe*  bit 
vigilance  or  disturbs  his  impartiality.  But  at  varioas  tiines 
<luring  lost  Session,  tho  Cooterratives  were  placed  before  the 
public  in  an  utterly  false  and  unmerited  position,  and  moch 
bitterness  of  feeling  was  excited  in  <:nnsei]uence.  The  raok  and 
file  of  a  paity  seldom  get  credit  for  anything.  If  tlicy  hare 
iravcllcd  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  present  at  a  division,  or  coom- 
from  s  sick  hr<d,  or  sat  up  till  dayli);hi  week  after  week,  their 
only  reward  is  to  read  in  the  newspapers  a  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  th«  *  tehijis  deserve  the  gn^lest  credit  for  the  recent 
successful  divisions.'  It  is  felt  to  he  a  little  hard  that,  when 
the  private  member  is  accused  of  ofTencn  which  he  has  not 
committed,  there  should  bo  no  one  in  authority  ready  to  protest 
against  tlie  injustice. 

No  alterations  of  roles  ran  affect  this  particular  pari  of  the 
tactics  of  the  Parnellites  and  (iladstoniaas.  They  have  prac- 
tised it  so  long  that  they  have  bmugbt  it  to  great  perfecuon. 
An  observer,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  any  partiality  towards 
the  Tories,  has  pointed  out,  that  it  is  a  principle  with  (he  Irish 
members  to  create  disorder  and   then  appeal   to  the  Chair  fi>r 
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pmtMHion.  He  ha*  recorded  that  '  \n  whatever  part  of  tin- 
House  tii<;  iptntkFrK  may  ttnnd,  if  they  an;  in  any  way  obnoiioui 
to  denireiit  of  Ww.  Irish  (|UAr(er,  they  nre  nssailed  with  conBlant 
interrupiions,"  uiid  he  hot  detCTibnl  how  the  Irish  memhers 
csa  '  do  insalt  to  the  courtesies  of  the  House  nf  Oiminons  by 
the  manDers  of  a  mob/f  He  tells  us  niso  that  'though  the 
Lnnd  Leaguers  habitually  bring  the  most  odious  charges  a^inst 
all  kiixlt  of  pw.ple  ftnm  whom  they  differ,  and  personally  TJlify 
members  of  ilie  House,  if,  in  a  moment  of  iTritAtion,  any  one 
says  a  few  frank  words  nWut  them,  they  run  whining  for  the 
pioteclion  of  the  Sjwaker,  and  gratefully  waste  an  hour  In 
complnininff.'t  'Their  avowed  object  is  to  make  themselves 
and  tlieir  country  so  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Eng^laod, 
tbnt  in  some  moment  of  despair  Parliament  may  bid  them  go 
to  Colle]Ke  fireen,  anil,  presently  cAlling  the  wateh  together, 
tluok  Heaven  they  are  rid  of  n  kn»ve.'  All  thtx  is  much  more 
troe  to-day  thiin  it  was  lu  l'*81-;i2,  but  the  public,  who  judge 
of  the  proceedings  in  (ho  House  of  Commons  from  reports  in 
the  newspapers,  are  not  aware,  how  gross  is  the  behaviour  of 
many  of  the  Irish  members,  and  how  exceedingly  rare  it  ■* 
lliat  the  House,  or  any  section  of  it,  gives  them  the  smallest 
cause  for  cumplainL 

We  lake  it  for  granted  that  important,  though  perhaps  not 
extensive,  chan;;es  in  the  Hulcs  of  Procedure  will  he  proposed 
aa  soon  as  the  llouse  meets,  \othing,  oi  course,  ean  be  done 
till  the  Debate  on  the  Address  is  concluded,  but  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  nights  ought  to  be  devoted  to  that.  Last  Session, 
four  working  weeks — seventeen  nights — were  squandered  in 
wrancliog  over  the  Address,  and  this  loss  of  time  was  not,  and 
could  not  possibly  be,  compensated  for  by  subsequent  diligence. 
The  rltyiurc  as  it  at  present  stands  alTonU  the  means  of  stopping 
the  Debate,  and  if  two  nights  were  allowed  for  the  'Address,' 
it  would  he  one  night  more  than  long  custom  and  precedent 
justifies,  or  than  can  be  usefully  employed.  Dut  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  tlouse,  under  the  conditions  which  now  oxist,  the 
closure  as  framed  last  year  is  too  feeble  to  be  of  much  service. 
Its  great  defect  is,  that  it  cannot  be  put  into  action  unless  tliere 
is  a  clear  majority  of  two  hundred  in  its  favour.  Now  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  kocp  so  large  a  majority  througboal  the 
Session,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  I'here  will  always  be  a 
certain  proportion  of  members  who  are  absent  from  the  House 
by  reaMD  of  illneas  or  domestic  atBiction ;  others  cannot  possibly 
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ensure  lb«  immonec  fatigue  of  inc«s<am  attendance.  The  batvT 
burden  of  the  labntir  Uitniforc  full*  upon  the  >*mc  men,  week 
after  week.  The  Hotite  is  now  cnmposetl  of  313  Cnntervotivei, 
77  Liberal  Unionists,  and  2t)0  Parnelliles  and  Citailttoniaiu. 
The  Liberal  Unionists  are  available  for  critical  divisions,  and 
tnanjof  them  are  indefatigable  in  the  dischaixe  of  their  duties; 
but  at  a  rale  the}-  do  not  profess  to  be  trilling  to  *  keep  a  House,' 
or  to  remain  daring  the  wcarj^  hours  of  obstruction.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  the  usual  course  of  afTnirs,  the  Paroeliitet 
may  obstruct  as  much  as  they  please  from  seven  o'clncjc  till 
nearly  eleven,  and  probably  they  may  go  on  all  nirht,  the 
(iovemment  only  lacking  four  or  five  of  the  needful  majority  at 
two  hundred.  More  than  once  latt  Scstion,  the  Irish  port}' 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  House  for  an  entire  nlting, 
because  the  (*onserviitires  nciuld  not  bring  up  one  or  two  tnorR 
votes.  Five-line  whips  were  common,  four-line  whips  were 
almost  the  rvle.  The  Tory  party  responded  most  heartily  to 
(be  demands  of  their  chiefs,  but  they  could  not  possibly  give 
up  all  their  time  Session  after  Session.  A  remedy  was  pto- 
poscfl  Inst  year  by  a  LiWral  Unionist,  Mr.  Crnig-Sellnr.  He 
bn)ught  forw.%rd  a  resolution,  fixing  one  hundred  nml  twenty  at 
the  limit  of  the  majority  rec^uinite  lo  cidl  the  clostire  into  play. 
.Many  Conservatives  voted  for  it,  and  the  Ministry  were  auiie 
wilting  that  more  sboold  do  so,  though  they  did  not  fe«l  able  to 
support  it  ibemselvcs.  Unfortunately,  the  resolution  was 
defeated,  anil  tlie  ('onservntives  who  thoughtlessly  voted  agoisil 
it  hot!  full  time  and  cause  for  re|>cn[ancc  before  the  close  of  the 
Session. 

All  schemes  baaed  on  proportionate  majitrities  nre  clumr 
and  unsatiffactory.  .\  bare  majority  offers  a  stnught  rotwl  out 
of  the  difficulty,  but  many  old  members  of  tbe  House  shrink 
from  so  great  an  innovation  upon  ancient  cnstom,  and  every- 
Ixxly  must  9ympall)i;ee  with  their  ohje<;tions.  What  wo  most 
consider,  however,  ia  that  we  have  no  longer  n  question  of 
expediency  or  of  choice  before  n«.  We  have  to  save  the  House 
of  Commons  from  destruoiion  by  lis  avowed  enemies-  We 
must  cripple  these  enemies,  or  they  will,  to  use  tbeir  osm 
words,  'smash  the  machine.'  Ministers  who  made  a  tyrannical 
use  of  the  closure  would  soon  be  rallied  sharply  to  account  bv 
the  country.  Tb«  very  knowledge,  that  it  could  be  put  into 
operation  by  a  bare  majority,  would  tend  much  to  uiminisb 
the  necessity  for  its  employment  by  discouraging  systematic 
obstruction.  Tbe  most  malicious  of  the  Irish  allies  would  ftud 
little  pleosun;  lu  obstructing  busiaess  when  he  knew,  that  at  any 
moment  he  could  he  extinguished.     Wc  admit  that  there  is  a 
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wvrj  *lmD^  fe«Hng  tn  the  Tory  pxrlv  against  thft  closure  in  its 
most  dnuUc  form,  and  ag  in  all  tu<:ii  cases  a  cuinprouiite  miut 
be  aniupEed.     \Vc  bolicvr  that,  if  the  present  number  of  tho 
nuijuriiy  were  cut  down  by  one-half — that   is  to  say,  to  oat 
hundred — every  rca^nnablr  objection  would  be  met.     If  there 
should  be  at  any  time  one  hundrt^d  and  fifty  Sc|MirKtists  in  ttin 
House,  it  would  r«quiru  two  hundred  and  fifty  one  Unionists  to 
cany  the  closure.     Surely  this  afl'ords  all  the  security  tlint  the 
molt  timid  could  desire.      A  fear  is  sometimes  expressed  that 
th«  Gladslonians  would  turn  the  weapon  against  us  whenerer — 
if  ever — thr-y   return  to  office.     But  does  anyone  supnoso  that 
Ottr  itdt  adopting  it  won  hi  prerent  them  using  it?     Will  tbcy 
spare  ns  Iiecause  we  hare  been  scrupulous,  uren  timid,  in  con- 
structing the  wea|M>a  ?     Their  eminent  leader  <-an  always  find  a 
plausible  reason — an  unanswerable  reasoD,  as  be  contends — for 
anylhing  he  wishes  to  do.     If  the  Conserratives  in  Opposition 
imitated  thr  obstructive  lactics  of  the  Separatists,  or  even   if 
they  ezcTcitvd  the  right  of  fiec  and  fair  debate,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  closure  by  a  simple  majority  made  its  appear* 
ance.     A  scrupulous  respect   for  precedents,  a  regard   for  fair 
play,  and  minute  accuracy  on  inallers  of  facts,  are  not  the  most 
prominent  character i it ics  of  the  Radicals.     They  would  declare 
that  the  Conserva tires  had  despotically  used  the  closure,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  set  in  motion  twice  in  a  Session.     The  duty  of 
the    Tory    party    i*    lo    free    the    machinery    of   the  House  of 
Commons   from   the  encumbrances  which    have   been  so  dex- 
tcrunsly  thrown  into  every  part  of  ii.     The  cloture  will  fall  into 
disuse,  the  moment  public  business  is  permitted  to  proceed  in  a 
reasonable  manner. 

All  who  hare  any  experience  of  tbn  House,  or  who  havn 
followctl  its  proTTM^lings  with  due  attention,  will  fee)  that  the 
time  has  c»me  tvhc-n  the  duration  of  its  sittings  should  be 
brought  within  moderate  limits.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot 
stand  ibe  wear  and  tear  of  daily  and  ni|;htly  life  in  the  House 
BDder  the  comliiions  which  now  prevail.  It  is  not  to  tbo 
advanla^  of  the  nation,  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  should 
have  their  energy  and  ritnlity  destroyed  by  being  harrtssed  in 
Parliament  twelve  or  fourlem  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
by  being  called  upon  for  at  least  six  hours  more  of  oOice  work. 
Repeatedly,  last  session,  Mr.  VV.  H.  Smith  had  to  sit  in  the 
House — with  perhaps  an  interval  of  one  hour  only — from  four 
in  the  afternoon  till  five  or  six  the  next  mombg.  His 
CoUesgnes,  many  of  whom  had  to  attend  to  their  departmental 
duties  Ixom  10  or  11  o'clock  down  to  tlie  very  moment  of  the 
meeting  of  the  House,  might  frequently  have  been  seen  trying  to 
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■natch  ft  fpw  momcnU  uncnty  »lccp  on  ihc  Treasury  bench  or 
in  ihc  lobbir*.  The  law  officen,  a*  a  rule,  luul  tu  be  in  Court 
or  At  coniu  lint  inns  at  ten  o'clock,  and  sumclimei  tliev  had  not 
left  Iht!  HouM  till  six  lh«  next  nioniiu]tr.  Hvervbody  connected 
with  the  work  of  Oovnmmrnt  at  pirwnt  does  bis  work  under 
almost  unexampled  dif1iriilti«s.  It  cannot  be  loo  widely  known 
that  to  stop  all  businrM,  to  wearv  out  ihc  Ministry,  to  irritate 
and  dcprcM  thr  majority,  is  now  the  expreu  object  of  the 
Separatists  whi-never  ihu  House  meetit.  Any  p^  ii  good 
enough  to  hnng  a  discussion  upon.  A  motion  to  consider  the 
dismissal  of  a  charwoman  in  n  workhouse  in  Ireland  fully 
answers  the  purpose.  The  hare  once  started,  the  whole  pack 
may  be  trusted  to  spend  the  night  in  chase  of  it.  The  scheme 
of  operations  has  neconie  almost  mechanical  in  its  simplicity. 
All  the  early  part  of  tb«  night  is  wu&ted  in  absurd  (|uesiions  at 
obstructive  motious  or  amendments.  As  midnight  comes  round 
a  brawl  is  Rot  up,  which  carries  tbe  House  on  till  one  or  two 
o'clock.  Then  a  (jladstoninn  drops  in  casually,  and  in  a 
cheerful  manner  proposes  an  adjournment,  on  the  groun<l  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  The  Ministerialists  protest;  Sir  W.  Harcottlt 
— who  has  probably  been  absent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night 
— denounces  them  as  Tory  bloodsuckers  and  pirates.  Another 
of  Mr,  Paraell's  tools  then  declaims  passionately  against  the 
monstrous  wickedness  of  attempting  to  do  business  after  one  in 
the  morning.  Divisions  on  motions  of  adjournment  take  up 
another  hour  or  two,  and,  unless  an  'all  ni^bt '  sitting  has  been 
resoli-ed  upon,  the  Ministry  are  oblij^d  to  f;ive  way.  Defoic 
twelre  it  is  too  early  to  approach  s<:rious  business ;  after  twelf* 
it  is  l»i>  late.  The  Farqellites  can  do  prettv  much  as  they  like. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  bear  member  after  member  asking  tliem  humbly, 
whether  they  think  any  business  will  be  done  that  night,  or 
how  long  some  sham  debate  is  likely  to  last  ?  They  hare 
advanctx!  very  far  towards  that  cherished  end  which  consists, 
as  one  of  their  number  has  frankly  told  the  public,  in  making 
Mr.  Paniell  the  '  lord  and  master,  and  dictator  of  the  British 
Parliament.'  * 

It  is  true— 4nd  w«  cannot  quite  exclude  the  fact  from  this 
statement — that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  assured  us  all,  that  he  and 
his  followers  were  not  allowed  to  speak  last  Session.  To  quote 
his  own  woids,!  *  We  were  silenced  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament.'  '  We  bad  no  power  to  ojx'n  our  mouths,  except 
upon  the  proposals  they  (the  Miuixtry)  mode.'  He  gives  us  to 
understand  that  they  could  not,  and  did  not,  mora  the  uljonm- 
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•^^^n  t  of  the  Houde,  or  got  up  prolangeil  ilrlmte*  nn  laiienificxnt 

^^^Cations,  or  waste  any  lime  upon  lUe  Kitimate*.     But   wlial 

.  *^    finil   upon   looking   into  ttie   rpconls  of  the  Session  is,  that 

"  **■-    Gloilttoncs   Knglitli    and   Irish  followers   delivered   7368 

l**«che» — a  pretty  good  «corc,  considering  that  they  had  *  no 

•^Wer  to  np«n  their  mouth*.'     I'lach  Farnellite  in  the  Hohm*, 

^Hking  an  average,  ipoke  43  llin««,  and  each  Gladilonian  19. 

*  bis  average,  of  course,  does  great  injustice  to  Mr,  Conyhenre 

^  Dr.  Clarke,  as  well  as  to  the  I larrinjjlons  and  the  Healj'B. 

The  Conservatives,  all   told,  delivered  35ifO  speeches,  chiefly 

'0  reply  to  questions  or  in  defence  of  Ministerial  mcasurrs. 

The  pnTate  members  of  the  party  spnkc  comparatively  little. 

The  LilwTitl  Unionists  account  for  ASS  speeches.     The  Glad- 

stoaians   and    Parnelliies  were  called   to  order  Ctli   times — a 

piec«  of  statistics  which,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  serve 

to    show    which    ia    the  disorderly   party   in   the   Mouse.     The 

Ministerialists  were  culled  to  order  64  times.     Thi-  nature  of 

the  disonletly  proceedings  cannot,  of  course,  be  indicated  by 

mere  figures. 

Is  there  any  good  purpose  to  be  answered  by  striving  any 
longer  to  carry  on  the  nation's  business  in  this  bungling  and 
impracticable  way?  In  old  days,  rerv  late  sittings  were  not 
uQKnown,  but  they  were  uncommon,  whcrens  thfv  are  now  the 
rule-  Most  of  the  Irish  members  have  no  iwirupntioo  outsidp 
tht!  Houtr ;  some  of  ibrm  are  paid  for  their  attendance.  Sixty 
nf  their  numtter,  acconling  to  Mr.  Bright,  *  are  paid,  and  are 
the  open  foes  of  l'*ngland,  sent  to  Parliament  and  maintained 
there  by  wages  paid  by  American  Irish,  who  would  rejoice  at 
war  between  us  and  the  great  English  nation  on  the  American 
continent.  1  doubt  if  there  be  any  other  representstive  body 
in  the  world  who  would  allow  to  sit  in  the  House  nf  Parlia- 
ment, and  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  rote,  fifty  or  siiiy 
men  who  have  the  dollars  in  their  pockets,  contributed  by  men 
acrof«  the  Atlantic,  whoje  everj-  action  and  whose  every  wonl 
il  directed  against  the  interests  of  this  country.' "  We  give 
this  on  Afr.  Hri^hl's  authority.  What  is  certain  is,  that  only  to 
the  Irish  members  is  the  House  of  Commons,  in  these  days,  the 
'finest  club  in  the  world.'  To  many  of  them  not  only  is  it  a 
dub,  but  almost  a  home.  Considering  what  comfort  it  afTonls 
them,  it  is  somewhat  ungrateful  on  their  parts  to  <lo  nil  in 
their  power  to  destroy  it.  They  go  early  in  the  day,  and  they 
are  disappointed  if  they  are  not  still  there  early  the  next  day. 
The  moic  they  obstruct  busincsst  and  the  more  prominent  they 
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makp  ttiPmsclrrs  in  turbulent  accnc*,  the  more  Iiigfiljr  tbeit 
constituents  approve  of  tlirtn.  In  all  these  tc«]>«cU  ibey  boU 
Kdglith  members  at  n  fi7■^»t  tlindvantdge,  and  the  nation  M  • 
Mill  grratcr,  for  all  iu  iinpurtaui  iatcieits  ore  tbmsl  pcrenpt 
toril^  ami  hopuleaily  aside. 

If  tlie»e  abates  are  to  be  correcled,  there  must  be  omm  pw 
VuioRS  made  for  tlte  boms  of  meeting  itnd  of  tuljoummciu. 
Two  o'clock  mi^bt  Iw  found  too  cnrlv,  but  fiwr  is  certainly  too 
late.  Tbc  House  might  fnirly  U?  cxjicutml  to  nie<:t  kt  tbrt*, 
nn<l  go  on,  with  the;  brief  break  of  nn  hour  for  dinner,  till  half 
an  hour  after  midnight.  At  that  lime,  the  quesliou  should  Iw 
pnl  from  the  Chair  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  the  debate  wrrc 
adjotirned  by  |;eocral  consent.  Without  this  airangemcnt,  the 
ordinarv  derice,  which  renders  Wctlneada;  almost  uxelea  £ur 
legislatire  purposes,  would  be  repeated  night  after  nighl. 
Ercrjthing  nnuld  l>c  '  talkril  out.'  Tliis  n)uM  nut  h.tppeo,  if 
tlie  closure  came  into  automntir  operation  at  half-past  twclie 
every  night.  Ueyond  that,  half  an  hour  might  be  allowed  for 
goin^  through  ibe  other  orders  of  the  day— no  opposed  botioeu 
lo  be  taken — and  the  House  should  adjourn,  under  all  circnm- 
stanccs,  not  later  than  one.  Express  authority  must  be  vtmei 
ID  the  Chair  to  decline  putting  a  motion  lor  tuljoummenl,  when 
it  is  obviously  frivolous,  nrwhcn  it  is  wholly  Iwxide  the  buuiKM 
of  the  day,  or  involve*  an  issue  upon  which  the  Ilosse  bu 
already  voted  the  same  Session.  If  something  of  this  son  it 
Dot  done,  dilatM'y  motions  for  adjournmeDt  will  be  brov^bt 
forward  every  day  in  the  week,  and  no  reaJ  business  will  k 
even  Rpproachetl,  until  it  is  too  late  to  go  on  with  iL  Tbr 
power  given  to  tlic  Chair  must  be  compulsory,  and  not  ounlj 
discrutionary  in  its  character.  A  skilful  use  of  mutioas  (^ 
adjournment  will  otherwise  defeat  all  precautions  agaiso 
ohstntctioo. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  serious  objections  would  be  raised  t> 
these  proposals,  eicept.  perhaps,  on  the  port  of  notorious  sod 

Erafessional    obstructionists.       No    reasonable   member   of  die 
louse,  on  either  side,  wishes  to  pcrpctuntc  the  present  system 
of  unlimited  late  hours.     Almost  everybody  looks  upon  it  nit^ 
jotpalienoe  and  dislike.     Under  the  plan  above  suggested,  tbr 
House  would  have  at  least  t>^  working  hours  each  sitting,  fan 
days  in  the  week.     No  one  will  dispute  tbai,  if  this  time  w 
well    employed,   a    comparatively  short  Session    would    smpl; 
aufiice  for  all  the  bona  Jtilc  business  which  called  for  attentioa. 
If  obstruction  still  went  on,  and  the  garrulity  of  the  Sepatatittt 
was  unchecked,  everybody  would  know  that  at  ball-jtast  twelve 
the  dreary  spell  would  be  broken.     After  a  time,  Ibe  uiuTcrssI 
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■ling  of  tbc  Houco  would  be  found  Klmng  rn<>u);li  la  discourage 
tscticf  which  increlv  prevented  fn-e  discussion,  nithout  dclayiog 
A  final  decision.  Tlip  I  I<>usc  would  become  a  more  budnets- 
like  ImmJ^',  and  the  debates  would  f;ain  in  every  way  by  bein^ 
made  niuvL  sliorter.  Tbc  country  would  gain,  and  Parliament 
wuuld,  to  a  great  extent,  Ixr  ivxcucd  from  tbe  ignuminioua 
ibraldom  into  vrbicii  it  has  lately  fnllen. 

Bui  ibere  is  still  nnulher  tciutm  whicb  must  be  vanied  mil, 
it  the  work  is  to  be  thoTuughly  done.  TIip  authority  of  ibe 
Cbnir  must  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  in  dealing  with 
membcrx  vrhn  break  the  rules  of  ibe  Ilonie.  or  who  are  guilty 
of  the  persistrnt  miscotiduct  for  which  uvcral  members  haw 
gained  a  nulnrirty.  More  tlinn  once  last  Scsaton  the  Speaker 
himself  was  received  with  mocking  cries  of  'Oh,  oh,'  upon 
rising  to  call  some  turbulent  member  to  order,  and  the  night 
ought  not  lo  be  forgotten  when  cries  were  raised  of  *dowu  with 
the  Sp'-nker,'  while  Mr.  Gladstone  pui  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Farnclliirs,  and  walked  out  of  ihr  House  amid  (heir  yells  and 
shouts.  Tlie  Journal,  which  specially  represcnia  the  principle 
of  lawlessness,  boasted  at  the  time,  'cries  went  off  like  tb« 
popping  of  <^ainpagoc  iirirks,  ami  the  quarter  below  the  gang- 
waj  was  transformnl  into  a  perfect  Knhei.  Among  the  escclaina- 
liona  which  reached  ihe  Press  Gallery  were  these—"  Privilege," 
"StarChnmber,"  "Conspiracy."'  and  "  Down  with  the  .Speaker,'' 
The  "Order,  Order,"  of  the  Speaker,  who  was  standing 
awaiting  aa  opportunity  to  put  th«  question,  was,  amid  the 
terrible  uproar,  of  no  more  avail  than  would  have  l>eeii  the 
fetish  cry  of  Mumbo  Jumbo.'  Scene*  of  this  kind  naturally 
delight  the  Paniellites,  ihcir  Kadiral  allies,  and  their  organs  in 
the  press,  but  by  every  di^cenily-uouducted  man  in  the  country 
Iboy  are  regarded  ii'iih  shame  and  disgust.  The  attempt  to 
break  down  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  baa  received  the  tacit 
approval,  if  not  the  open  aupporl,  of  more  than  one  member 
of  Mr.  (xlMlstone's  last  Administration.  This  fact  makes  it  all 
the  more  necessary,  that  the  House  should  arm  the  Speaker  with 
the  powers  that  may  be  rrxiuislte  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
tnoat  difficult  and  rexponiibic  duties. 

\Vc  may  fairly  hope  that  we  are  passing  through  an  excep- 
tional phase  of  Parliauientary  life,  and  that,  when  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  has  been  quelled,  respect  for  law  and  order  will 
again  mark  the  proecedmgs  of  the  House  of  (Emmons.  Itut 
wc  can  scarcely  expect  to  sec  revived  that  n-verence  for  the 
ancient  rules  and  observances  of  the  Houm',  which  once  made  it 
unnecrssary  for  the  Speaker  to  do  more  than  exercise  his 
authority  in  a  purely  formal  manner.     No  protection  for  such 
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n  functionary  can  be  bo  slrone  as  that  which  !■  dcrivc'cl  from 
the  ecneral   fcelint^,   that   any  member  of  the  Assembly   orer 
which  he  prciidcs,  who  trrat*  him  with  intentional  cliiicspect, 
commits  n  dltgrnrcful  tu:t.     That  fi-t^ling,  for  hundreds  of  jcan, 
ditlinguithnl   ihc!   Hi)u»c  of  (.'ommoni.     If  it  raniiot    for  ibr 
moment  W  rfitured,  somMhing  muri?  tanj^ihle  must  be  tuhili- 
tuted  in  place  of  it.     At   pi«sent,  there  is  a  great  danfrer  that 
the  SpeailiCr's  office  will   be  srstcmatically  degraded,  notwitb- 
ttandiDg  the  cfibrta  of  the  majority  of  the  Hottac  to  prevent  that 
disaster.     What  happens  now,  when  a  Member  has  been  guilty 
of  improper    conduct,   too   closely    n^scmhles   a   farce.      Tlwt 
nfTendrr  is,  |Wrlin[>s,  called  to  ortler,  and  he  obeys  with  a  sneer. 
If  he  i*  requited  to  apolo^iKe,  he  does  so  in  a  manner  whidi 
greatly  aggravates  the  original  offence.     Even  if,  on  the  motion 
of  the  leader  of  the  House,  he  is  temporarily  suspended   fruro 
service,    the  period   is  so  short,  and  the  penalty  Is   put  into 
operation  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  no  good  cfioct  is  pro- 
duced.    The  House,  and  even   the  Speaker,  may   be   insulted 
without   a   technical    infringement   of  the    Rules,  provided  a 
member  knows  exactly  how  far  those  Rules  can  be  )itreiche<i— 
and  the  Pnmcllitcs  are  proficient  in  the  art.     \ot  to  go  further 
back    than    last    Session,    wc    find  that  one  of  these  members 
declarcil  he  would  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Biggar  in  the  Cbair,  but 
that  Mr.  Peel  made  'an  excellent  substitute.'     Upon  the  Speaker 
coJling  him  to  order,  the  member  snid  he  did  not  want  to. 
institute  an  invidious  comparison   between  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.' 
Biggar.     Mr.    Conybeare,    at    a    public    meeting,   accused    the 
Speaker  of  having  ceased  to  be  impartial,  and  of  'allying  him- 
self with  the  most  tyrannical  party  in  the  Houcv.'     The  matter 
was  brought  before   the  House,   not  very  jntliciously,  by  Mr. 
Chaplin  ;  and  when  the  Speaker  assured  the  House  that  it  was 
his  earnest  desire  to  allay  party  feeling  rather  than  to  increaK 
it,  scverni  of  the  Irish  members  burst  into  insulting  laughter 
Mr.  Conybcare  made  a  mock  explanation,  to  the  great  deligUc        , 
of  his  Irish  comrades,  and  the  honours  of  the  contest — such  as        i 
they  were — remained  with  him.     Another  member  called  oot 
of  the  Ministry   an   '  ex -convict.'     Sir   MicJiael   Hicks-Bcacb, 
whom    the    Parnellites    now    alTect    to    love    and    honour,    was 
accused — of  course  unjustly — of  having  threatened  to  'mordcr'^H 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  be  was  denounced  in  the  bitterest^^ 
language  for  hours.     The  Irish  Secretary  had  explained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  evening  that  he  was  suffering  from  ill-health, 
which  was  doubtless  one  reason  why  he  was  turned  out  to 
hunted.      All  who  remember  that  night's  work  will  appreciai 
the  comparison  drawn  by  the  very  same  Irish  members  between 
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tbe  'milil,  humane,  and  courteaus  Sir  Michiu-I  Hickt-Bcnch' 
juul  tbe  '  tyrant'  bdcI  '  murderer'  who  now  filU  bis  ufBcc 

One  evening,  the  CoiuoTvativct  were  cadled  *  &  d — d  pftck 
of  SMauint,' but  the  compliment  did  not  appear  to  reach  the 
vors  of  the  ChAtrmnn  of  Cnmmittccs.  A  member  was  called  '  a 
liar'  in  full  Ht>u»c,  and,  allliciugb  tli«  oflTcndcr  w.ii  suspended, 
be  ciune  back  n  few  Aay%  after  amid  tln^  triumphant  ihnuls  of  hi« 
friends,  l^ere  is  n  very  fair  example  uf  tbe  sort  of  '  apology ' 
which  is  now  thought  quite  sufficient  to  appease  the  outraged 
dignity  of  tbe  House.  We  quote  from  the  '  Time* '  report  of 
May  25tb  (1887)  :— 

'Sir  T.  Lawuence,  sjwakmg  from  bia  Mat,  said  that  tliu  huu. 
member  for  Mid  Curk  bad  just  a]>pliod  tho  ex]>reBsiou  "damned 
cura"  to  bull,  muiulien. 

'  Tbo  Cn.viRuas.^ — Tho  hon.  member  must  witbdrair  that  expreMiou, 
or  uolice  must  be  taken  of  it, 

*Dr.  T*BitEit  8aid  that,  na  nanal,  Lo  had  bet'n  luittqauteJ.  Tho 
words  be  bad  ap[ili<.-d  to  tho  whole  of  tho  membora  ou  Uiuee  beiichea 
were  "damned  cowards"  (laughter),  and  he  would  apply  tbeia  again 
only  for  tbe  Chairman.  In  iluferonco  to  the  ruling  of  tbe  Cbainuau, 
b«  wosld  withdraw  tliu  wonbi.     (laughter.)' 

Any  one  desirous  of  findin<;  models  of  apologies  a  la  mode 
need  only  read  (he  '  Times '  reports.  Take  another  specimen 
from  the  aame  paper : — 

•  Id  r«forenco  to  some  remark  from  Mr.  G.  Balfour, 
'  Dr.  Tasmlu  callt4  out,  "  Swallow  it." 

'  The  CiuiiiM.vs.— I  myself  hoaid  tho  hon.  monihcr  for  Mid  Cork 
mnko  u*o  of  an  olTeuaivo  ohscrvatioii,  and  1  must  call  upon  hint  to 
withdraw  it,     (Hear,  htar.) 

'  Dr.  T*.<<NEB.  sitting  in  his  place,  raised  bis  hat  and  said, 
"  Certainly." 

■  The  CBAnusAX. — Order,  order.  I  must  call  upon  tho  hon. 
member  to  withdraw. 

*  Dr.  T*s!iiii,  rifling. — Certainly,  Sir,  if  yon  winh  it. 

'  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.— 1  rise  to  onlor,  Sir.  1  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  tbe  fact  that  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  member  baa  with- 
drawn will  not  conduce  to  tho  dignity  of  the  House.     (Cheers.) 

'  Tbo  CHAiaMAN. — Docs  the  hon,  member  withdraw  tno  eipressioa? 

'  Dr.  Tassee.— CortaiBly,  Sir.  I  tliougbt  1  had  eiproBsod  myself 
clearly  to  that  effect  alrondy. 

'  The  CaAtiiMAv — I  wiah  tho  hon.  member  fur  Mid  Cork  to  onder- 
atand  that  ho  must  not  only  uitlidraw  thu  cipreaiioD,  but  that  bo 
mnal  apologJKo  for  haviiif!  made  it     (Il'^iar,  huar.) 

'  Dr.  TasxEU.— Certainly,  Sir.' 

Such  '  fun  '  as  this  is  easily  kept  up  bv  the  Anglo-Parnellites 
hour  after  hour.     Apologiiiing  to   the  House,  especially  when 
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\a  Committer,  has  come  to  be  rcgartlrd  as  one  of  the  {kroorite 
sports  of  the  Mcning.  It  frrqorntlj  (Uvcrsifios  the  monotmij 
nf  An  a]|<night  sitting — at,  far  iiulutoe,  nn  tlie  22ad~^3nl 
Morch,  1887:— 

'  Mr.  Noble— I  rise  to  order.  Sir.  ("Oh,  oh.'*)  1  wish  to  Mk  yon 
whether  the  hon.  Tni>tnbrr  for  Mid  Cork  is  io  order  in  usiDg  tlia 
words  "  Llo  is  dnink  "  to  an  hon.  luooaber  on  this  side  of  the  Boufc. 
(Orios  of  "  Order,"  »nd  intemiptioa.) 

'Tho  CiiAiHMAN. — I  did  Dot  hear  tba  irords  if  tfaoy  voro  ntti. 
(Ilonic  Rale  cliottrs.) 

'  Oftptiiin  Ottox. — ^I  b(!g  to  *nj  thot  I  htrti^  tko  hon.  member  tet 
Blid  C'ork  luw  tbuM  words.     ("  Orilnr,"  nnd  int<Triiption.) 

'Tlio  Crairmax. — TI16  woids  did  iiot  nndi  thit  end  of  tbe  Dotae. 
(L<>mi  cries  of  "  Name  "  aud  ■'  Ord«r.*') 

*  Oai^ain  Cottox. — I  hcanl  tliu  hon.  niL^iatter  nj  tliat  Homo  kon. 
miMnber  on  Uub  aide  of  Uie  Huuao  was  druuk.  (Botuu  Rule  cries  uf 
"What  did  he  say?"  and"  Who?") 

•  The  CHAtKMAK.— Order,  order;  if  sack  an  obaerfation  wu»  nuub 
by  the  hon.  mombrr  for  Uid  Cork  it  is  mo&t  oSbosite  and  mst  bs 
with  lira  wn.     (Cbccrfi.) 

'  Dr.  Tasktk.— Mr.  Oourta^— (loud  cries  of  "  Order"  and  -  With- 
draw ')— I  am  not  going  to  withdraw.  If  Iho  hon.  memhM-  will  poioi 
ottt  noy  hon.  iiiomU;r  to  wbom  I  used  tbe  exprowim,  I.  of  coane. 
will  withdraw  it.    ("Ok.  oh.'*) 

'  Tbe  Chaikxan. — Tbo  apreeaion  is  most  oSeodn)  and  cUaord«Tly 
to  bo  nsod  of  any  hon.  moiabor.  (Cheers.)  I  dow  call  on  (be  bon. 
RKMiilicT  to  n-itlidraw  tbo  isiprmmon.  (Cheers  and  lond  criw  of 
"  Withdraw. ") 

'Dr.  TAK.van. — Out  of  rmpoot  to  yoii,  Hr.  Cnurtnoy,  I  aboold 
iritbdraw  auyUiing  yon  tull  mo  to  witlidraw.     (Langhtnr.)' 
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To  find  the  apology  in  this  report  is  like  searching  for 
hidden  puzzle  in  one  of  Mr.  Furniss's  pictures.  It  is  only  fair 
to  tbe  b«ro  of  the  sccni^s  described  above  to  admit,  that  be  it 
Dot  more  activp  in  promoting  brawls  than  several  of  bis 
colicftgur*. 

\W  ha«;  cited  a  few  illiistralions  of  the  evil  whicl)  bss  to  be 
dealt  with.  Scorns  of  others  might  he  given,  for  it  is  scarceN' 
too  much  to  sav,  that  not  a  vwk  passes — sometimes  not  a  Digfat 
in  a  week^ — without  an  incident  of  tlitr  some  kind.  Th<r  lawless 
party  rely  mainly  on  the  expectation,  that  the  public  nnlside 
will  never  know  what  has  taken  place.  But  when^irer  a  member 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  explain  the  (ruth  to  his  constituents,  it 
has  exi-ileil  more  indignation  than  any  number  of  reported 
ouirag*-!  in  Ircl.ind.  This  prove*  that  tbe  people  generallT 
would  not  tolerate  anarchy  in  tbf  House  of  Commons  if  ibev 
could  prereot  it,  and  it    is   therefore  ,rery  clearly  the  datr  of 
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tli(-ir  irprrscntntivc*  to  prcvcol  it.  It  is  not  oor  busincst  to 
s{>ecifjr  the  particular  remwlj-  which  ahould  be  adoptfld.  Pro- 
bably it  win  IwfMund  aecvitnty  tu  nrm  thu  Sprakeror  Cbairmwi 
wiib  txpri^ss  inilrucliou*  —  not  murHj'  with  n  di«c:rcti«n*ry 
poww — to  tu«pL-i)d  a  ditorderly  rtKtinWr  without  culling  for  a 
Totc  of  ibe  House.  An  apology,  if  admitted,  should  be  unequi- 
vocal in  t'oTO),  and  made,  not  from  a  member's  ])lace,  but  fram 
the  Bar  of  the  House,  mxompnnied  with  a  distinct  pledge  ihjit 
(bi?  offnacr  (hnll  not  be  rrpentcd.  Continued  brc«chc«  of  the 
ralei  should  be  risiteil  with  ditqualiltcntinn  tu  tit  in  the  Houie 
for  at  leul  one  month,  or,  in  some  (rnse«,  for  the  ri'mainder  uf 
the  S«aaion.  If  »  ooDitituency  has  acted  in  the  spirit  of  ibe 
wril-known  threat  ascribed  to  Gmtlau — '  Vou  have  destroyed 
our  I'nrliamenl,  but  we  will  send  tnio  ihe  heart  of  ^ours  a 
boodml  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  the  Kin<;dom ' — it  can  bare 
ao  valid  reason  for  complaint  when  it  finds  itself  disfranchised 
for  B  Session,  or  even  for  tlic  lifetime  of  a  Parliament. 

The  first  step  towards  doing  anything  of  the  least  value  mutt 
(bcrefote  Ix-  to  place  the  nation  once  more  in  pi>ssessi»ri  of  the 
Uottae  of  (ommons.  The  nest  step  will  doubtless  be  a  deter- 
cnioed  efTorl  to  put  Ireland  back  into  its  proper  place,  and  pajr 
aomo  attention  to  the  ivanis  of  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Pamollilei  and  their  aliica  hare  boasted  that,  until  a 
Farliament  is  giren  to  them  on  College  Green,  the  Parliament 
at  Westrainster  shall  lie  rcndereil  uselcu.  If  we  ma^  judge 
from  published  spcnthrs  .-ind  lntt(-rs,  ihi-j  have  succeeded  in 
otakinjic  it  a  terror  in  m.iny  who  belong  to  il.  They  now  exult 
io  the  tbouG:h<,  that  they  have  rendered  this  a  perftiaaeot  condi- 
tion of  alTairs.  But  they  totally  misjudf^e  the  [loiition,  as  well  as 
the  tone  and  temper,  of  public  opinion.  There  was  a  great  and 
Oioit  bonourablc  reluctance  to  place  any  restrictions  upon  the 
perfect  freedom  of  mrmbrrs  of  the  House  of  (.'ommons.  But 
when  it  was  seen  lh.it  snmr  of  their  numWrwere  in  acnnspiroey 
to  abuse  this  frcrdom,  and  to  turn  it  into  an  instrument  of 
destruction  against  the  House  itxelf — above  all.  when  it  became 
known  that  members  were  willing  to  exercise  their  privileges 
for  seditious  and  treasonable  purposes — all  objections  to  inler- 
fercace  with  the  ancient  customs  of  Parliament  wore  certain  to 
be  set  aside.  We  must  respect  the  traditions  of  the  past,  but 
our  pressing  business  is  to  dc.tl  with  the  perils  of  the  present. 
Thi-  struggle  Wtwecn  the  Famellitl^s  and  Itndicals  and  the 
Hiiuse  of  Commons  can  only  end  iu  one  way.  The  nation  will 
fortify  the  House  against  the  shameful  alliance,  and  by  some 
means  or  other — by  means,  if  necessary,  much  more  rigonmi 
<han  any  we  have  indicated — the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
^  British 
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Brilith  P.iHiaincnt  will  Im>  rMtnrwl.  No  Joulii  ihcie  niajbe 
A  giKxl  many  Kluriiiy  i<;en««  licf(ir«  this  cnniu min.il  ion  iB  retched, 
but  it  ■■  ture  to  cutiie.  The  Contenratives  will  do  well,  during 
the  approocbiug  Sesaion,  to  practiw  great  self-restraint,  nod  lu 
giro  aa  little  excuK  as  powible  tar  the  charge  that  they  intenupt 
any  speaker  whatever.  Wc  arc  aware  that  n  solitary  cry  of 
*  hear,  hear '  has  before  now-  btrcn  rrpresenlcd  ns  a  ^nenl  and 
gigantic  'oonspirncy  tn  shiiui  down   lri»h  meinheii,'  but  ihe 

Stublic  will  not  Icmg  be  deceived  by  A^ti^l<^es  of  that  kind.  The 
vlinistry  can  searcely  fail  tu  see,  that  their  supporters  ouffht  to 
receive  fair  play.  The  essential  alterations  in  Procedure  ouf^t 
to  be  carried  without  delay,  and  we  may  not  unreasonably 
hope  that  such  a  Sesaion  as  that  of  1887  will  ncrcr  be  witnewnl 

■gain- 
But  beyond  all  this,  there  will  lie  great  nee<I  of  vigilance  sod 
decisive  action,  if  lawful  governmc^nt  is  to  he  made  rietorioui 
over  the  forL-es   which  are  arrtyed  against  it.      The  signs  oJ 
weakness  which  we  have  loo  long  displayed,  the  readiness  to 
yield  to  clamour  and  threats,  have  given  immensio  strength  and 
encouragement  to  the  enemies  of  settled  rule.     We  may  faiily 
cspoci  to  see  open  violence  and  lanlcssnosi  repressed  in  Ireland 
and  riMwhere,  but  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  in  our  time  the 
last  fruits  of  ihi;  fatal  seul  which   Mr.  (ilmltlunc  has  scattered 
over  the    Kmpire.     The  principles  and  theories  which,  under 
his  direction  and  sanction  were  disseminated  in  India  by  his 
Viceroy,  Lord  Ripon,  are  beginning  to  work  out  their  inevil 
able  results.      In  Ihni  vast  empire  n  '  foreign  '  rule  is  undoubtedly 
mainttined  ;  laws  come  to  the  population  in  *  a  foreign  garb.* 
Aerording  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  diiclrtneK,  we  have  no  riglit 
to  remain  in  India,  and  the  germs  of  that  idea  were  industriously 
scattered  over  the  country  by  Lord  Ripon.     The  natives  were 
entitled  to  rule;  the  English  were  nothing  more  than  interlopers: 
the  time  had  arrived  when  India  was  entitled  to  '  Home  Rule.' 
Such  was  the  elTect  of  the  teaching  of  Lord  Uipon  and  those 
who  were  guided  bv  him,  and  since  then,  a  large  part   of  the 
native  pre»»,  eiii)ecially  in  Bengal,  has  bctnme  more  aggressive 
Jind  insolent  tli.in  ever  in  its  declaration*  of  disloyalty.     We  are 
now  told  that  high  positions  in  the  government  of  the  countr; 
ought  not  to  be  held  by  Englishmen,  but  should  he  handed  ov< 
to  Bengalees  of  the  type  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studvin 
in  connection  with  certain  contested  elections  at  home.     The 
least  noble  and  couragt-ous  of  the  races  which  inhabit   India  is 
to  be  made  ruler  over  the   wholo  continent.     The    Ben);alees 
have,  perhaps,  learnt  Knglish,  after  a  certain  fashion— that  is  in 
say,  they  know  bow  to  bring  together  certain  phrases  built  up 
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Aotn  (Iictionariet  of  svnonvms,  willmat  reference  to  scnie  or 
meaniog.  Aoglo-ludians  are  fumiliar  with  the  clnstk  examples 
at  l-]indoo-Englbh  wbicfa,  in  the  oyes  of  Lord  Kipon  and  his 
t^oura^,  wrre  rctf.irdrd  &«  proving  the  aptitude  of  the  U«ngal«« 
ID  rule  over  the  Mnhomedans,  the  .Sikh»,  the  Rajpoots,  and  ibe 
M&latatlas.  A  vciv  thnit  exprrimrnt  in  lh<-  science  of  gorcrn- 
mrTat  would  >«iid  the  Hindon  ening  pilMiuiIv  fur  tbc  cheltrr 
and  praiecuon  of  the  '  ilrilish  Despotism  '  under  whieh  his  race 
tus  found  that  peace  and  security  fur  life  und  properly,  which  it 
tie%-or  enjoyed  until  we  landed  in  India,  and  whicli  it  would 
aiKUTrdly  lose  the  moment  we  departed. 

'J'he  i^n^lish  people,  however,  will  do  well  to  open  their  eye« 

in    time  to  one  simph?  fact,  which  no  well-informed  man  will 

dispute.      The  increasing  pnrvalence  in  Indin  of  the  Separatist 

ilcliuions  is  nut  unlikely   to  involve   us  in  another  mutinVt  or 

evnn  to  cost  us  (be  loss  of  the  country.       Kvcrybtxly  knows  that 

oar  array  in  India  could  not  alone  bold  that  Empire.     Wc  must 

"Iwoys  depend,  and  hitherto  we  have  not  depended  in  vain,  on 

'be    moral    ami  material    support  of   the  natives.     The   recent 

tnagnilieent  ofler  of  the  Niiiam,  to  contribute  i.iOfJ.OOOA  lowaida 

'hn    frontier   drfrnn-s,    and    tlte    general    loyalty    of  the    great 

pfitices,  aficird  ample  proof  that  we  may  still  ndy  upon  m-eiving 

■his  assistance.      Cut  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  And  that  the  same 

■be«xries,  which  have  given  as  Fenianism  and  Pameltism  to  en- 

'vunier,  are  being  activelypromalgated  in  India  by  Englishmen 

^    Vtrll  as  by  Hindoos.      There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  thai, 

y.  ^Ir.  Gladstone  bail  been  permitted  to  rarry  out  bis  scheme  of 

^5*in[e(trntion  in  in^land,  the  dnnand  for  something  of  the  same 

:"  >>(l  in  Indin  must  either  hav«  been  granted,  ur  we  should  bar* 

^-^  to  resist  it  by  force  of  arms.      .Meetings  demanding  '  Home 

^*%le   for   India    hare  been  beld  in  Bengal,  but  happily  the 

r~**nlier  races  of  India  have  held  allo)>elber  aloof  from  them. 

r"**Bli«h  Radicalism  works  only  upon  the  baser  material  which 
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^  have  to  deal  with  in  our  Indinn  Empire.      The  importance 
'     proving  to  all  the  world  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  prevail, 
^«i  on  its  native  soil,  cannot  |Missibly  be  esnggrrated. 

How  rapidly  the  oonlngion  of  disorder  is  spreading  in  Wales 
*^ast  be  obvious,  even  to  the  most  careless  reader  of  the  news- 
papers, i^pecial  efforts  have  been  made  in  (hat  field  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  Over  and  over  again  h«  has  sent  ibe 
*»ir*»age — though  not  in  words  so  few  or  direct — 'give  Ireland 
^nd^^pcodence,  and  you  shall  have  it  too.'  The  same  offer  was 
>t)Mle  to  Scotland,  bnt  it  lias  few  altrac-iions  for  a  pi-ople  who 
%re  always  lufRciently  practical  to  prefer  the  substance  to  the 
*tiadow.     Disestablishment  in  both  sections  of  the  country  was 

promised. 
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nmmisnl,  in  no  vrrv  equivocal  tnrmn,  in  return  for  Scotch  uul 
Weill)  sunpoit  for  thr  rnrniOlite  policjr  in  IrL-lnnil.  *  I  beltere,'  [ 
Mill  Mr.  Ciiailxtonc  at  Newlunn,  un  lli«  .'ltd  of  June,  ISKT,  ■thai 
the  Kuatc  ni  Iri-lanil  i*  the  cauie  of  \V»lc»,'  The  want*  of 
Wales  had  not  been  properlv  attended  to,  ber  traditioot  bad 
not  been  re^rded.  '  Juaticr  lo  VV'alea  will  follow  upon  jiutur 
to  1  ml  a  ad.'  Mints  and  promises  of  this  kind — and  scmniif 
them  ini«ht  be  tiuotcd — leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  Mr. 
Glndstonc'c  tneaniiif;  in  anr  m!nd  hut  hit  own.  Thr  nllack 
upon  the  chuirh  in  Walrs  is  only  the  btrginuin^ — as  it  tutni 
out  to  haw  been  in  lielnnd — of  the  lladical  ptogninme.  A  . 
LamI  League  tuu  already  been  formed,  and  conaidiinDf  (bafl 
rosulu  of  a  atioilar  leaj^ue  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  a  matter  for^ 
surprise  if  it  did  not  flourish.  We  all  know  that  the  Iriili 
Leaguo  produced  momentous  ront«'<|Denres  even  in  polilica. 
Its  action  on  the  relnlion  between  landlords  nnd  lenanU  nstt 
for  ever  mnl:e  it  memorable  in  the  hiitorv  of  the  ivhole  omiatij. 
The  sec^urity  for  contracts,  which  was  once  sup[M>»cd  tn  fom 
port  of  the  unwritten  Consiitutioa  of  England,  .-w  it  does  of  the 
wiilten  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  said  aem 
to  ntst  upon  no\tbinK  more  stable  than  the  caprice  of  'stato- 
mon '  in  search  of  a  popular  policy.  Rents  which  have  breo 
agreed  to  even  in  leases  hnve  been  lowere<l,  without  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tenant  or  the  eonsent  of  the  landlord.  The  sacrcd- 
oess  of  ci>ntru:ts  has  gone  the  way  of  many  other  principles 
which  were  onc«  supposed  to  be  inviolable.  We  must  now,  ia 
common  prudence,  anticipate  a  revolt  against  oontntcts,  su  far 
u  they  relate  to  rent^  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
besides  Ireland,  The  Welsh  Land  Left^*"^  is  being  actiTvlf 
pushed.  The  poorest  classes  arc  able  to  become  membcn,  for 
labounrr*  are  ni)l  asked  lo  subscTibe  more  than  sixpence  pa 
unnum,  and  tradesmen  pay  half-a-cTown.  Tithes,  of  course,  ait 
to  be  taken  it)  band,  and  *  fair  rents '  are  to  be  demanded,  InsRl 
upon  the  prices  of  agricultural  produ<%^a  principle  olrady 
conceded  by  the  Legislature.  A  Land  ('uurt  is  to  be  estahli^Mil 
for  the  setliemenl  of  disputes.  Leaseholds  are  to  be  convert*"! 
into  freeholds,  the  compulsory  sale  of  land  is  to  be  legalised— 
and  hpTC,  again,  ia  a  principle  which  Farliameat  has  sattctiooe^ 
—mining  royalties  are  to  be  reduced,  nnd  the  game  la 
abolisheKl.  'Justice  to  Wales  will  follow  upon  justice 
Ireland.'  Such  was  the  promise  which  Mr.  Gladstoae  g*vr 
'gallant  little  Wales,'  and  we  are  now  expected  In  redeem  iu 

If  all  tbuL  is    necessary    to  enable  a   man  tn    i^et    hts 
reduced  by  3<)  or  40  jwr  cent,  is  to  agitate,  it  is  ditHcult  to  are 
what  ri^ason  the  English  landowner  can  have  for  loolciog^  tapon 
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property  as  SMurc.  'I'liprt*  I«  every  probabiliE^  tlial  tbe 
Irish  and  Weiali  Leagues  will  nut  alwaj*  sUind  uione.  Th» 
lanii  tcgidatinn  since  1870  has  left  this  pUio  ieason  ioipreueil 
ujMxi  the  papular  mind  —  that,  if  a  man  chooseii  to  go  on 
paying  bis  rent  quietly,  be  will  doubtlras  be  pcnnittcd  to  do 
*o,  but  that  no  am:  will  think  any  the  better  of  him  for  it. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  tli«  man  who  iloes  not  wiib  to  pay  his  rent 
has  onir  to  Join  a  '  L<!ague,'  and  winner  or  later  Parliament  will 
give  cfrixt  lo  his  vri>lie>.  We  ar«  bound  in  candour  to  admit, 
tbftt  the  Irish  Land  Law  Act  of  ISST  is  calculated  lo  deepen 
ntLcr  than  weaken  this  impressiun.  It  is  iruf  that  at  prcKnt 
it  *n.-m«  to  Ih-  thought  that,  as  Ireland  is  a  wholly  *exc«puonal ' 
cntuitry,  esct^lionnl  measures  may  bo  passed  lor  it  without 
risk  of  e«tnblisliing  dangerous  prrcedent*.  and  even  without 
the  slightest  chaiici-  of  producing  a  demanil  for  similar  mca*iim 
dwwhere.  Tbal  theory  is  rvidcntly  held  quite  as  strongly  by 
the  Conservative  party  as  by  the  Liberals.  Not  many  years, 
wc  may  be  very  sure,  will  elapse  before  it  receives  a  tremeudous 
shock.  Many  of  the  Gladstonian  illusions  have  vanished  into 
thin  air;  others  still  survive,  and  people  believe  in  them  who 
have  no  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  peculiar  methods.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  e»ay  to  satisfy  the  slatr-sman  or  the  philosopher 
ihal  we  need  not  do  for  Kngland,  Scotland,  or  Wales  what  we 
have  done  for  Ireland.  Dut  will  the  multitude  take  that  view? 
When  the  shoe  pinches,  will  they  noi  ask  to  be  relieved  from 
it?  We  shall  doubtless  6nd  out  for  ourselre*,  in  a  »ery 
anmittakable  manner,  at  no  distant  date. 

The  virus  of  Separation  has  not  spread  much  among  the 
-Scottish  people,  Imt  the  continual  cITiirtt,  wliidi  Imve  Inn^  Ix-en 
made  tu  excite  disalTection  in  the  llt^'hlsnds  and  Islands,  are 
producing  serious  results.  There  is  a  'crofter  party'  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  large,  but  noisy  and  active.  It  c^tn 
always  count  upon  the  support  of  a  considerable  detachment  of 
Radicals,  and  of  the  wholo  body  of  Pamellites.  The  Irish  have 
se«n.  that  an  uprising  of  any  kind  in  the  remote  ports  of  Hcotland 
would  create  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  and  assist  their  cjiuse 
in  proportion  as  it  embarrassed  the  (jovernment.  A  certain 
number  of  Kngtish  Kndirali  uould  open  the  ^tes  even  to  a 
foreign  enemy,  if  by  doing  so  tliey  could  overtuni  jhe  Govern- 
ment. TlMse  factions  have  rombined  to  Inn  the  crofter  agitation. 
That  all  rents  are  a  form  of  oppression  unworthy  of  a  free 
country,  that  land  belongs  to  the  •  people,'  and  that  it  is  the 
daty  of  the  aalhorities  to  support  an  improvident  population — 
lhc«e  are  the  main  principles  which  have  been  advocated  by 
the  demagogues,  who  masquerade  as  the  '  friends  *  of  the  crofters. 

Wilful 
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Wilful  dettruotion  cif  (1<-<t  nnd  sheep.  Ami  ibe  wccnt  dittuH»fi(» 
in   Lewis,   are   nmoDg  the  consequences   of  this   propagtBd*. 
MalinouB  raids  have  been  maJe  on  the  estates  of  Umllords  wbo 
hnvc  nlwajB  dealt  generously   with   the  people.      Kciils,  it  is 
said,  are  too  high  ;  but,  high  or  loir,  it  done  not   appear  tfcit. 
ther  have  hrrn  paid.*     The  Government  will  be  compelltd  to 
prove  to  the  misguiiln)  people  of  these  region*,  that  ihe  Uw  is 
sapreroe  even  among  their  hill*  nnd  fastnesses,  and  at  the  laae- 
lime    it    will    endeavour  to    find    a    means   of   redressing  tta.1 
grieraQMs.    A  Commission  of  Knc|iiir>-  is  at  work,  and  nonien«» 
debates  bare  already  taken  place  in  Parliament.     The  case  "^h 
the  crofters  is  not  likely  to  be  disregarded,  bat  the  tenantry  irill^^ 
be  made  tii  understand,  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  outbrcsk* 
of  InwlessnesN  and  violrnce- 

Ooe  emptiatie  warning  we  take  leave  to  give,  and  it  is  th»t 
the  party,  representing  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  obedience  to  the  law,  mutl  continaally  bestir  itself^ 
The  opposite  party  is  restless,  eager,  active  ;  we  cannot  affoi  " 
to  be  otherwise.     Too  often   it   is  said,  especially  in  London 
*  the  question  of  the  Union  has  been  completely  ai^ued  out ;  al 
further  word*  arc  wasted.     Kvrrybndy  is  tired  of  the  discussion. 
It  may  be  so  in  the  jodnl  circles  of  I^^ondon  life,  but  it  is  not  v> 
in   the  great  and   intelligent  North,   for  instance,  as  any  inata 
who  has  attended  public  meetings  there  can  testify.     The  issse- 
is  being  perpetually  set  before  the  working  men  in  k  false  light  9, 
all  the  arguments  that  human  ingennity  can  devise  in  fnrour 
the  Separatist  policy  are  put  forwanl,  in  the  press  and  00 
platform,  in  their  most  spnoious  and  alluring  form*.     Some  w 
were  convinced  are  shaken  ;  others  who   had  never  taken  tins" 
trouble  to  look  closely  into  the  question  are  deceived  by  the  pte» 
for  'justice  to  Ireland.'     Tbey  are  told  that  Ireland  is  asking 
fur  nothing  more  than  equal  laws.     Treat  it  w  we  treat  Eii£ 

'  Oa  ttiv  lOlli  of  JdDiiurf,  a.  ilrpatnticoi  of  CKifters  wnitfd  opon  m«  of  1 
pnipriQion,  Ijuiy  31atlic»ou.  to  dcninml  iiioro  land  nt  *  &>ir  rcnla.'  Tli*  {  " 
iDoidcuts,  wiiicli  tbmn  inu-.'li  lixbl  on  lite  nholv  of  tbo  cioflcr  quest 
rt^irirkd  in  the  '  T1id(ti'  of  tUo  lUh :— '  Four  at  their  narnbor,  trlio  wcrs  '. 
by  tbo  ninin  buiy.  vi^ro  luJiinxl  into  tbi  lltirorj  of  Ilio  castlih  nud  Ifcey 
prMcntctl  thrir  |>iilllli>n  Ui  Ijulv  ttnttiMLin.  nlin.  havlngt  oociltillT  tihalna  hsB 
with  ^icni,  tnikil  the  in'lltiuii,  ttii'4  ullccwurdii  usk«il  lh«rop^}l<«ntilUvua — thrMO''' 
whiHD  n«T«  jShnif  uitn  (>!  nboiit  S'i  yuan  of  ngVf  tlii>  kiurtti  bctiig  aUwa  3£^^ 
jrtttrs — wbelliiMr  Uey  lnut  ptiiil  tbv>r  pnwtit  rcnti.  77rp  trpliai  Oof  ^tf  loe^ 
ont.  Pnrtbcrruquir)*  cHtiUd  I  lie  Ftu'ttLint  about  lixly  jrcar*  ngo,  Inn;  btlbwtb^^ 
Inti!  Sir  JiuuM  puirbawi]  ll»'  inland,  oiiljr  twent^F  ■^roRa  vcre  ui  Ci'll;  bat  Ihtf^  — 
Ihniojh  the  iu(-niyi(i  of  popiilaljno  uiid  tlic  woBt  <it  mJsntiMi,  alnuni  finu-  ltw¥  ~ 
tluti  nnmber  had  btcn  formfil  then  ,  .  .  Till;  moin  niiii|>lnint  secindl,  Ikhhttt.! 
hi'  lh»t  tbvii  lundl  trttt  now.  /m(a  iHoriianl  cuff  > ration,  alm/ut  «iilrnfy  ran  < 
aiiil  ihff  would  like  la  gtl  tKimr.  lnudt  tunc  I'n  1/w  hanit  tf  \aAmtan  prv* 
to  any  ullcinpl  on  tiioir  [mit  lo  iniicrulf.' 
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lud,  give  the  [woplr  tlip  right  «f  local    srI  f-govprnmrnt,  ^ant 

tbnn  frenloin,  xntl   ttierc  will  iin  longer  be  nn    Iri*li  iJifTiculty. 

The   Iriili  tead«rs  bare  never   niked  for  Scparntlon,  and  are 

ilronglj  oppoied  to  iL     Patrick  Ford  and  Micbael  Oavilt  have 

no  influeocc   in    Irish   councils.      There  U    no  such  tbing  as 

rFnianism.      Mr.  Gladstonc'i  schema  would  Uav«    been  easily 

'i^rkc^l,  no  friction  could  have  occurred  in  anj  part  of  it,  and 

'ie   Irish  leadrr*  unanitnouily  accrptwj  it  »•  a  final  settlement 

of  Iri»h  detnAiuIt.     Tb«  Tories  are  now  govrrning  Ireland  by 

nitlLless  oppression  and  coercion,  aitd  no  man  in  Ireland  can  he 

ttiled  free. 

These  are  the  (tatements  which  are  put  before  the  working 
men  in  all  the  large  ciliet  and  loivnt  of  the  United  Kin^om, 
and  KC  arc  told  that  tbcy  ought  not  to  be  answered  because  a 
•mail  cotrric  in  Loniinn  it  '  linnl  of  the  lubjcct.'  Pcrbapt  the 
nfcr  courM:  would  he  for  tliv  members  of  this  coterie  to  remove 
tbemselves  from  the  subject, or  the  subject  from  tliem,and  allow 
ittior  people  to  p>  on  doinj;  their  duty  untrammelleil  hy  tbeir 
ail  vice  or  criticisms.  The  fact  is  that,  if  the  Conserratives  sus- 
pend their  educntional  work,  the  .Separatists  will  be  stimulated  to 
ren*;wed  exertions,  and  the  rfltcts  will  Iw  visible  in  every  elec- 
i:on  that  lakes  pla^<^  So  far  from  laying  down  our  arms, 
luKler  the  idea  that  tlie  field  is  all  our  own,  we  ouglit  to  be 
luiteas  much  on  Ibe  alert  aa  we  have  been  in  any  previous 
Wage  of  the  atrugj^te.  Every  year  brings  into  the  electorate 
■Miy  thousands  who  were  not  of  age,  or  not  oa  the  registers, 
ot  the  last  general  election.  \Vc  have  to  satisfy  them,  thai  our 
c«usr  is  just,  and  that  our  reasons  for  defending  it  arc  good. 
^Ve  have  gone  over  the  ground  thoroughly,  it  is  tnic,  but  wc 
must  go  over  it  again  and  again,  as  thoroughly  ami  with  as 
"tueb  patience  as  if  we  bad  never  put  a  hand  to  it  before. 
Tbc  Irish  and  tbeir  allies  are  acting  on  that  principle,  .and 
iho  Unionists  must  not  in  any  respect  lag  behind  (hem.  The 
'^'^paratitta  place  iheir  hopes  largely  in  audacious  denials  of 
Uip  vital  facts  connected  with  the  ({uestion,  and  it  is  therefore 
doubly  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  these  farts  well  liefon^  the 
''^^ion.  For  example,  a  long  and  plausible  letter  recently 
'*Pp<:«ivd  in  the  '  Times,'  signed  by  Kloitsignor  O'Reilly,  in 
"'"'ch  n  crafty,  if  somewhat  abject,  appeal  was  made  to  the 
*^nipgiibies  of  Englishmen  on  behalf  of  'Irish  Patriots,'  who 
,^ired  nothing  better  than  an  opp<)rtunity  to  show  their  dcvo- 
*w  to  England.  '  Duringtny  two  visits  lo  Ireland  since  1884,' 
''*>tc  this  wily  ecclesiastic,  '  I  never  ouoe  heard  a  single  person 
**Ptc»  ctcn  a  desire  for  separation.'  This  may  be  supcr^cially 
*"*•«  ;  that  is,  Dr.  O'Reilly  may  not   himself  have  heard  'a 

single 
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si[i«lc    person '    express    a     i)r«irn  fnr    septtnition.     Bm 
eurntUlly  uotTur,  if  jt  ii  intdiidnl  torvprescnl  thn  opinic 
piiri>o«rs  of  the  Irish  kiiden.     'And  jet,'  Dr.  O'Reilly  went 
on   111  *av,   '  I   hav*  conversed   freely  with  men  who  are  nowr 
iinpri»i>a<.-(i    and    punished    in    Ireland    as    commun   criiniii^>« 
»uch  its  T,  D.  Sullivan  and  VV'illi^im  O'Bripn,     TUey  are  tit^ 
victims    of    ihal    pa&fionnte    political    prejudice    a^ainrt    th^ 

Ehantom  soparaiion.'     Nnw,  >ii1>M-qurnt  In  the  datr  f'ivni  I'^H 
k.   O'Reilly,    Mr.  O'Brien    publicly  sutrd  "    that,  when  tt^P 
League  had  done  its  work,  'thtr  soil  uf  Ireland  would  he  hr^r 
its  ptfipli!  owning  no  mailer  but  the  Altnighly,  and  owain^ 
nn   flag  bul   the  ^reen    flap   of  an   independent    Irish   nation.* 
On  the    ^Olh    uf   .\agusi,    lUiiG—aJicr    Mr.  Gladstone's    Bills 
had    be«n    produc^rd  and  'accepted    as    a    final    settlemenl ' — 
Mr.  O'Brien  took  the  trouble  to  define  very  clearly,  at  Chiogo, 
the  limits  of  the  new  treaty  of  p^^«oe.      Hi»  statement  atnooiHeil 
t»  this — the  Irish  people  would  forgive  Kngland  when  Knglnni)      j 
*  cleared    out '    of   Ireland,    and    not    before.       We    ham,  said 
Mr.  O'Brien,  lold   Mr,  Gladstone  candidly  'that  to  Koglisb 
rule  in   Ireland  kw  art,  and  wiil  for  «-«■  remain,  irr'eoricilailr,' 
and  that  ibe  En);lish  people  must  *  haul  down  the  flag  of  Hn|rltd 
dominalion  in  Ireland.'     *  Aspirations  which  are  woven  r>nii>J 
the  very   benrt-Hfe   of  our  race  would  tkever  be  surrendertii ' 
—'the  day  for  holding  u*  loan  cnforen)  and    detested  UniMi 
is  gone  for  ev<-r.'     Dr.  (i'Reilly  may  sav  thai  he  '  never  heard 
ihete  declarations,  but  he  must  be  well  aware  they  were  mttir, 
and    in   feigning  ignorance  of   them   he    is  dealing  with   thr 
eontroversv  in  a  spirit  which  Jesuits  migbt    admire,  but  whirl 
will  never  win  the  approval  of  Knglishmen. 

Whenever  fictions  like  Dr.  O'Reilly's  are  put  forward  to  defade 
the  ])eople,  they  must  he  met  and  answerr<l.  Look  at  the  caW 
of  Mr.  Sullivan,  another  victim  of  the  'phantom  ceparatioo. 
Mr.  Sullivan  himself  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  deOT, 
thai  his  chief  desire  is  to  see  Ireland  a  separate  and  an  inJf 
pendent  nation.  In  his  song  *God  save  Ireland' — written  i» 
pmise  of  the  three  men  ('  holy  martyrs ')  who  killed  the  polite 
men  at  Manchester — there  src  these  liocs: 

'  Never  till  the  latest  day  ^hall  the  ineraory  yuan  awuy, 
Q[  the  ^llaut  lives  Ihns  given  for  our  ]ai>d  ; 
But  ou  the  cause  ninat  g-\  auiidat  joy  or  weal  or  woe. 
Till  we've  made  our  isle  a  aalioH  frvt  rtnd  jfraiul.' 

Dr.  O'Reilly  never  heard  this,  perhaps,  but  his  deafnecto^ 
blindness  cannot  alter  the  facts.      And  those  facts  cannot 
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to  or  too  riearlv  ilriv^n   home   into  ihc  minds  of  lb« 

>le.     Mr.  PaTiiell,  Mr.  Scxtoo,  Mr.  T.  llnily,  >11  the  Irish 

lers,  here  or  in   America,  bnvc  rrpmtcdly  warned   us,  thai 

vbat  they  want   i«   In^Ian<l    for  the   Irish,  nnd    Kngland  ilrivpti 

iMo    the  aeti.     Xiit  nn«  »f  ih<-in  li»  ever   letntctcd  a  word  of 

'ke»4S  wnmin^,     Not  one  of  them  has  the  |>uwer  or  the  riglit  to 

■cowBt  Mr.  Gladvtone's  icheme  in  Ibe  oaue  of  the  Irijtli  people  ; 

tfr.    Pamell  has  distinctly  told  us  that  he  has  no  sath  power. 

tlrei),  therefore,  if  the  Gladsionian   Hills  of  ISSG  wero  passed, 

roinous  as  they  would  be  in  their  cnns4:(|uenccs,  they  would  not 

t^iisfv    the    Irish    sgitntor*,    nor    bring    nbout    penci!   hctwcrn 

l^gLknd  nnd  lirhind.     'The  independence  nf  our  country,'  sAid 

Ur.  Sextan,  at  Dutdin  so  recently  iis  the  16tb  of  January,  14$tjT, 

*ik  the  first  thought  in  our  heurts,  it  is  the  6rst  word  upon  our 

VuiDeTi.'   liill^l,  tbesauie):enl)euian  said:  *I  will  not  mince  iny 

*Qnls,   and   I   say  that    the  one   prevailing  and  unchan(;eAhle 

piitaion  bctHTpen  Ireland  and   England  is  the  pnssion  ol   hsic' 

onmocb  for  the  'brotherly  love'  over  which  I>r.  O'KejIly  bids 

ttl  rejoice,      it  is,  by  the  bye,  this  same  Dr.  O'Keilly,  as  a  or- 

rcspondent  of  the  'Times'  has  reminded  us,  who  deliberately 

published    a  statement    to  the  efTecl,   thai    the    I'hceuix    Pork 

murderers  were  jionaibly  suborned  by  the  Dublin  Cuslle  oliiicialB. 

iiiyn  inacb  the  evi<Iei>c«  of  such  a  man  as  this  is  worth,  or  what 

value  is  to  be  attached  to  his  interprclntions  of  Irish  opinion, 

we  may  safely  leave  the  reader  to  decide  for  himsrlf. 

A  survey  of  the  whole  position  may  reveal  tome  sources  of 
disquietude,  and  much  cause  for  watchfulness,  but  oothiu^ 
whatever  to  justify  anxiety  or  alarm.  The  forces  arrayed 
sgnirut  law  and  i>rder  are  numerous,  but  they  are  iM^ither  so 
numerous  nor  so  powerful  as  those  which  are  determined  to  save 
the  country  from  revolution,  and  to  frustrate  Disunion  or  Sepa- 
ration under  any  disguise  or  form.  The  great  Uwiy  of  the  work- 
ing men  have  as  deep  a  horror  of  lawlessness  and  .-inan:hy  as 
ihe  wealthiest  merchant  or  landlonl  in  the  country.  They  will 
stand  by  the  Government  loyally,  if  the  Government  will  make 
its  actions  clear  to  them,  and  lay  bare  all  the  motives  and 
objects  of  its  proceedings.  The  instinct  of  the  working  closacs 
is  to  range  themietves  on  the  side  of  law.  No  doubt  some  of 
iheni  are  found  supporting  the  .Separatist  policy ;  but  they  hare 
been  won  over  by  appeals  to  their  law-abiding  instinct — by 
having  been  persuaded  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  it  is  the 
Government  which  is  breaking  the  law  in  Ireland,  and  not  the 
N'ationnl  l,eague.  Mnny  of  them  honestly  believe  this,  or  they 
would  lend  no  countenance  to  the  new  Irish  alliance.  Very  few 
English  working  men   even   pretend   to   regard   this    alliance 

with 
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wilh  latixfACtion  or  ploaturc.     Tbeir  leaders  tfll  ihcm   it 
the    gaoil    of  the    whole  country,    ihat  by  iti    mean*    w 
clo«f  op,  once  for  all,  Ihe  loDg-standin^  fri«b  accnant.     Then 
will  cotne  the  millennium.     It  is  not  because  the  working  men 
Iwrc  any  sytnpfttby  wiib  ditlovalty,  (till  lest  witli  crioie,  that 
anjr  of  their  number  support  Mr.  GlwUlone.     It  is  because  thcr 
believe  he  cannot  do  wrons.      As    a   Kadical    spfakcr  told   a 
meeting  not  long  ago, '  Mr.  (iladstune  has  nerer  misled  us,  smj 
never  been    mistaken,  and  he    nerer  will   be.'     Nothing   it  *i> 
hard  to  shake  as  popular  confidence  in  a  favourite  public  man. 
There  arc   thousands  of   Separatists,  or  Gladstonians,  to-dar, 
who  hare  not,  for  themselves,  made  the  slightest  esamiaalion  ol 
the  Irish  Bills  of  1866,  or  who  hare  the  least  idea  what  is  meant 
bv   Home    Kule.      It  mnj',   indemi,  b*-  very  fairh   qucstion«l 
whether  Mr.  Gladitone  himself  knows  what  he  means  by 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  resents  all  requests  for  *  light 
leading'  as  attempts  to  lead  him  into  a  'trap,'     Not  sympaih; 
with  lawlessness,  therefore,  but  a  mistaken  belief  in   Mr.  G 
stone's  foresight  and  sound  judgment — qualities  which  his  whole 
life  shows  that  he  dors  not  possess^— accounts  fur  the  fact,  ihsi 
the  Gladstonians  in  the  country  are  still  very  numerous,  thoof'h 
a  minority.     There   Js  no  reason  whatever  for  distrusting  tlic 
working  classes ;  so  far  fnim  that,  there  is  every  reason  why  wt 
should  put  the  utmost  confidence  in  them.     But  it  is  necenaij 
to  keep  them  well  informed,  to  take  care  that  the  events  of  tbt 
day  are  not  misrepresented,  to  be  always  on  our  guard  a^aiotf 
that  Radical  'lying  spirit'  which  once  slung  Lord   Iddeslei^ 
himself  to  anger.      With  due  caution,  persittence,  and  firainos 
the  cauae  of  order — -which,  after  all,  is  the  true  cause  of  li* 
whole  people — will  remain  sole  in  the  hand)  of  the  Conaervaiin 
iwty. 
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AbT.  I.— TTWt  Hitlii  Bible,  arrordiari  /o  the  Anthorixeii  Vrrtion 
(a.D.  IGll).  iVilh  an  fspl'inatonj  uHtt  crilUal  Commenttun/, 
and  a  Raeision  of  the  Transiution.  By  Cler(ry  of  llip  A  ngl  ican 
Cbnrch.  Ai-oCBlPUA.  K^UleJ  l>y  Henry  Wa'ce,  D.D.  2 A'ols. 
London,  ItW8. 

IT  was  a  liappv  idea,  though  pri>b[>l>Iy  dpmandin^  n  coniider> 
able  mcaiurc  of  courage  Inr  it«  praclical  renlixation,  to 
exUnd  the  plan  of  iliw  woll-known  and  gremly-valucd  '  Speaker's 
Commcnlarj'  on  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  so  ns  to  embrace,  in 
a  CQUplc  of  supplementary  volumes,  the  semi-sovred  or  deuti^ru- 
canonical  wfitin)^*  which  constitute  what  is  commonly  railed 
the  Apocijpha,  Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem,  that 
books  which  are  of  ai>thi>rity  in  matters  of  Christian  faith,  and 
iMKtks  which  arc  confesHKlly  destitute  of  any  such  aulhority, 
should  be  compacted  together  under  a  common  title,  and  (hat 
the  most  sacnrtl  in  all  literature:  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
the  Rible  of  the  Anglican  Communion  is  composed  of  books  of 
both  classes,  and  would  he  no  more  complete  without  the 
romanci?  of  Judilb,  or  the  fables  of  llel  and  the  Dragon,  than 
it  would  be  without  the  prophecioa  of  Isaiah,  or  the  (Hoipel  of 
St.  John.  No  doubt  there  is  something  anomalous  in  this 
hybrid  character  of  our  sacred  volume ;  hut,  like  most  anomalies, 
it  is  the  result  of  a  long  historical  development.  The  English 
Church  at  the  Keformation,  true  to  her  charatrter  fur  modera- 
tion and  diitike  of  needless  chan^,  shrank  from  severing  the 
Apocryphal  books  from  her  Bible,  where  they  had  for  ages 
fountl  a  place,  and  was  content  to  state  that  they  are  to  be  nrad 
only  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  and  are  not 
to  be  applied  to  establish  any  doctrine.  On  the  whole,  (his 
distinction  has  served  its  purpose.  It  has  lieen  effectual  (o 
prevent  the  omfosion  and  mischief,  which  might  otherwise 
have  arisen  from  the  continued  inclusion  of  the»^  hooks  in  the 
Vol,  166.— A'o.  i3i.  T  Kn^YvcwA 
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Anglican  Dible ;  but  it  has  done  so  in  s  m»Qner  wiucli  pro- 
bably   was    not    foreseen.      The   Eo^lUh-speakiD^   races   lim 
thoroughly  maitcrcd  the  distinction,  and  in  their  practical  wit 
havp  girrn  cfirct  to  it.     As  a  rule  they  have  demanded  tad 
oblAincd  the  canonical  part  of  tlic  nible  hy  itself,  and  Iiiin 
de(,'l!n<»l  lliv  rest  without  thank*,     he**  than  twirnty  yc^nr*  aft« 
the  istue  of  the  AtithorJxed  Version,  Kngltsh  liiblri  began  la  be 
printed  and  sold  without  the  A]M>erypha,  in  defioooe  of  diR 
penalties  threatened   ftotn   Lambeth  for  the   oflenoe.     Of  the 
myriads  of  English  Bibles  now  produced  every  year,  only  (he 
merest    fraction   contains   the   ApocryphA.      The   great  Bible 
Societies  confine  their  enormous  issues  of  the  sacred  Toltune  to 
the  canonical  books,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  aid  in  circulating 
thouT  which  ant   uncnnoniral.     The  strictly  .\nglican  Societr 
fur  Promoting  Christian  Knowl(»lge  ke<-]is,  indii-d,  the  complete 
Anglican  Uihle  in  stock  to  supply  sjiecial  demand*  for  it ;  but 
these  demands  are  found  to  bear  an  inaigtu&cant  proportion  to 
those  which  are  made  to  it  for  Bibles  unencumbered  with  tnr 
Apocrypha.     It  makes  no   difTerenec  that   within   the  Unitci 
Kingdom  tbc  printing  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  not  in  tbc 
hands  of  any  of  the  Societies,  but   is   rcstricteil  to  a    few  privi- 
leged presses.     Tlu^  Universities  and  the  Queen's  printers  tnai« 
no  scruple!  of  dividing  the  Anglican   Bible  into  its  two  puts, 
the  Canonical  and  the  Uncanonical,  and  supplying  one  wilfaoai 
the  other  to  their  customers.     Again,  if  we  look  at  the  Cost- 
mentaries  on  the  Bible  which  pour  forth  from  the  press  in  ta 
ever-growing  stream,  we  shall  sec  that  not  one  in  twenty  mi- 
braces  the   Apocrypha.     Still   more    noticeable    has    been   llw 
action  of  the   most   profoundly   Anglican    institution    in  ibr 
country,  thu  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbary.     Id 
the  great  scheme  which  has  been  recently  carried  nut  under  id 
sanction  for  a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible, 
not  the  whole  of  the  Anglican  Bible  has  been  dealt  with,  bdt 
only    the    canonical    portion    of  it ;  and    the    work    bat   bee* 
universally  accepted  ns  complete,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no 
such  portion  as  the  Apocrypha  which  hut  a  claim  to  be  eon- 
sidcrcd.     Such  has  liecn  the  practical  result  of  the  distincttra 
drawn    hy  tlic  tith   Anglican  Article,  between  the  'Canonical 
Books '  which  alone  are  '  Holy  Scripture,'  and  *  the  other  Boob,' 
which  '  the  Church  doth  read  for  esaniple  of  life  and  instructioa 
of  manners,  but  doth  not  apply  to  establish  any  doctrine,' 

Now  we  cannot  affect  seriously  to  regret  this  result,  Vnier- 
able  as  the  Apocryphal  books  are,  nearly  the  whole  of  lb** 
being  unquestionably  older  than  anypartof  tfac  New  Testament; 
and  considetiible  as  is  their  value,  whether  for  historical  mJ 
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critical  uses,  or  in  a  less  decree  for  religious  edification;  tlicj 
are  Dot  Holy  Scripture,  and  are  Mvcrcd  from  it  by  nn  impnssnble 
line  of  dftmarcation,  Their  ranp;  of  excellence  is  a  wide  one, 
tucrnding^  frnm  rcrr  low  depths  in  the  nddttioni  to  Ktlher  and 
Daniel,  to  a  (tur^  lirigtit  in  Kcc'lesiatlirus  And  Wixdnm.  Yet 
e*'en  of  the  Intt-named  litxik,  which  in  the  Commemary  before 
us  Dr.  Tarrar  eailn  '  in  many  renpi^rU  the  m<»*t  valuable  of  the 
Apocrypbsl  vrriltn^*,'  be  venlureK  also  to  affirm,  and  wc  think 
with  justice,  (hal  '  the  book  of  Wisdom  is,  as  a  whole,  far  infe- 
rior to  the  humblest  of  the  canonical  writings.'  And  tbis  being 
•O,  wc  cannot  but  admit  that  for  ordinary  readers,  amidst  the 
hurry  snd  pre»suro  of  the  modern  conditions  of  life,  the  Bible 
placed  in  their  hands  for  familiar  use  is  well  rid  of  the  i-ncum- 
bi'ring  element  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  canonical  Seriplurcs 
alone  make  up  a  very  Itirge  volume,  and  arc,  as  Jerome  save,  a 
'ntctvt!  library'in  (brmtclves.  They  certainly  are  sufficient  to 
engross  as  mudi  leisure,  and  satisfy  as  much  desire,  as  the 
majority  of  busy  Chrimian  j>eople  have  for  devotional  reading; 
and  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Divine  Word,  if  the  Apo- 
crypha beside*,  which  is  equal  in  length  to  nearly  five-aixlbs 
of  the  New  Testament,  were  commonly  bound  up  within  the 
same  covers,  to  ofler  ii»elf  as  a  rival  candidate  tor  the  unlet- 
tered reader's  attention.  \o  one  could  wish  that  the  fountain 
of  living  waters  should,  in  any  degree,  be  forsaken  for  broken 
cisterns  that  hold  no  wnler.  ^forenrcr,  as  Dr.  Salmon  has 
remarked  in  his  '  Geni-ral  Introdurtinn,'  in  estimating  tlie  value 
of  a  book  or  a  sennon  for  edification,  more  has  to  be  taken  into 
accoont  than  ils  bare  contents.  What  is  profitable  in  one  stage 
of  thotigbt  or  knowledge  may,  in  another,  very  seriously  fail 
of  its  intended  efTeet,  The  aulborilative  ruling  of  the  .%^th 
Article  respecting  the  value  and  use  of  the  Homilies  has  been 
att«rly  ineffi-ctiinl  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  obsolete,  and 
being  Itaniihed  from  our  pulpits.  The  critical  spirit  which  is 
ID  iLl*  air  of  modem  life  is  quick  to  perceive  absurdity,  where 
the  simplicity  of  ignorance  found  nothing  but  a  wholesome 
lesson;  ibe  keener  sense  of  the  ludicrous  renders  it  impossible 
now  to  listen  without  unseemly  amusement,  to  stories  in  wbicb 
unreflecting  aixjuiescencc  was  unconscious  of  anything  grotesque 
or  provocative  of  derision.  What  KiigliiU  congregation  of  the 
present  day  would  be  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  listening  to 
n  great  dml  that  is  lo  be  met  with  in  the  shrewd,  cynical 
maxims  of  lOcclcsiasticus,  or  the  rhetorical  exaggerations  of 
Wisdom ;  tn  say  nothing  of  the  grim  exploit  of  Joditb,  the 
groie*<jue  experiences  of  Tobit,  and  the  fables  aboat  Bel  and 
(he  Di'jgon  so  foolishly  restored  to  the  Anglican  Lcctionary  at 
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the  Savnj  Cniirerciice,  for  uo  bettor  rcaion,  it  would  scenii  tkan 
to  spile  the  Puritans?  We  ask  this  witli  tlie  less  hesitalien, 
because  the  voice  of  the  Churches  is  with  us.  .Tiie  tendenct  u 
relegate  the  uncanonical  books  to  the  backgrouud  is  unmistakt- 
ablr.  N'o  sooner  had  the  Church  of  Ireland  ac^juired  tberijfbl 
of  wll'-govcrnincm,  than  it  expunged  the  Apocrvpha  entirrlt 
from  Its  calendar  of  lrssi>ri«.  1  he  I'rolrstsnt  Episcopal  Churtli 
of  th«  Cnitcd  Slates  of  America,  when  in  1789  it  mouldetl  iLr 
Anglican  Pnij*er-bi>uk  to  its  ovrti  use,  discontinued  the  reaijinc 
of  tlte  Apocrypha  in  tlie  dail^-  course,  and  retained  onlj  tlit 
Iwentv-sis  special  lessons  for  holy  days:  but  it  has  laleU 
aMimilaled  its  Lectionary  in  substance,  though  not  in  even 
detail,  to  the  new  Aii}>licnn  Lcctiunary,  br  striking  out  twentt* 
two  of  the  spccinl  lessons,  and  re-inatntin^  lessons  from  tbr 
Apocrypha  for  nineteen  days  in  XoTcmher.  What  most  Dead; 
concerns  ns  is  the  recent  change  in  our  own  Church,  wbicb  tu> 
also  be<!n  adoptMl  hy  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  In  ifct 
revised  I^-ctionary  of  li$71,  the  period  of  the  dailv  re-n(lin|;uf 
the  Apocrypha  was  reduced  from  eight  weeks  to  thrm',  anil  tk 
number  of  special  lessons  taken  from  il  for  holy-days  frotn 
twenty-six  to  four.  Nor  do  these  figures  express  the  eniin 
reduction.  Tobit,  Judith,  Susannah,  l!el  and  the  Dragon  hatr 
disappeared  from  the  Calendar ;  and  the  lessons  still  read  fma 
Wisdom,  Kcclesiasticus,  and  Rnruch  arc  so  much  shorter  on  u 
average,  as  well  ns  fewer  in  number,  than  the  apocryphal  Ictnat 
in  the  old  Calendar,  tliat  the  total  portion  of  the  uncannnitsi 
books  now  appointed  to  be  read  from  the  lecterns  of  en' 
churches  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  to  which  our  forefalhrti 
for  many  generations  were  accustomed  to  listen.  It  will  bt 
recollected,  however,  that  besides  the  lessons  ordered  by  il)( 
Calendar  two  portions  of  the  Apocrypha  are  permsnenth 
imbedded  in  the  Anglican  Book  ol  Common  Prayer :  namrl^i 
a  portion  of  the  '  Song  of  the  Three  Children '  as  an  altcrnatii* 
canticle  to  the  7e  Drum,  and  three  vrrses  on  almsgiving  fr» 
Tobit  in  the  Offertory  Sentences.  The  mention  of  'Thobi* 
and  Sara,'  which  stood  in  themarriage-'Serviceof  King  EdHstiW 
first  book,  was  afterwards  expunged,  to  make  way  for '  Abrabua 
and  Sarah.' 

While,  however,  we  feel  constrained  to  allow  that  the  mahi- 
plication  of  Hible*  without  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  diminitlied 
use  of  it  in  the  public  services  ol  the  Church,  arc  facta  by  ■" 
neans  to  be  regretted,  we  admit  that  there  is  somethiog  lo  Ij* 
alleged  on  the  other  aide.  It  would  be  an  cril  of  some  Diagoi- 
tude  that  the  Apocryphal  books  should  fall  out  of  the  knowk 
of  all  but  Biblical  students;  yet  this  is  what  ha*  to  *  *'<> 
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frnt  heirn  liiiiuglit  about  among  ut  hy  tlie  i-liangcs  which 
have  taken  place.  These  writings  huve  im|)oitAnl  usm.  They 
kelp  tu  fill  up,  or  bridge  over,  (be  cbnsni  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  llie  New.  Thej-  illustrate,  in  a  verj^  interesting 
manner,  tlie  inner  life  of  the  Jonish  nation,  the  steadfastness 
of  its  hope,  and  its  endeavour  to  aditpt  its  fnith  to  the  allered 
fortunes  arising  out  of  the  dispersion  and  (hi^  loss  of  independ- 
ence, while  during  the  silence  of  prophecy  it  waited  for  a  nenr 
era  of  Divine  revelation.  Thej'  throw  light  on  ibe  growth  of 
lines  of  thought,  whieh  to  an  apprrciabtc  extont  rcnppenm)  in 
the  Christian  Seripluret,  and  moulded  the  earlier  tlici>l<:>gy  of 
the  (.'hurch.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Apoervpha,  springing 
as  it  did  out  of  the  boson)  of  Israel,  bus  been  more  vnlued  and 
used  b^  the  Christian  Fathers  than  hy  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  and 
that  it  is  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  S^nngo^ue,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  its  preservation.  Of  the  considerable  portion  of 
it  which  was  nrittcn  in  Hebrew,  either  old  or  new,  scarcely  a 
vestige  remains  of  the  original  texts.  Uncnred  for  by  the 
theologians  of  Judaism,  these  have  perished,  am)  their  substnncc 
is  known  to  us  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  translations 
made  use  of  by  Christian  readers.  The  consequence  of  Christi- 
anity having  thus  adopted,  and  so  to  speak  become  the  guardian 
of,  the  Apocrj-pha,  has  hren  to  entwine  it  so  closely  with  tba 
literature  and  art  of  (.'lirislcndom,  as  to  render  some  acquaint- 
ance with  it  (essential  to  the  comprehension  of  much  that  is 
recorded  in  the  written  page  or  storied  window,  or  has  been 
bequeathed  tu  us  by  the  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
In  illustration  of  this  point,  the  following  remarks  may  be 
quoted  from  Or.  Salmon's  Introduction  : — 

'In  the  prtiscnt  gcucral  neglect  of  the  Apocrypha,  youag  readers 
■bniro  a  commentiilur  to  explain  to  them  why  Shylock  should  ei- 
SSm.  "  .\  Daniel  come  to  judgment,"  or  why  Miltna  should  describe 
Raphael  u  the  "  affable  Archangel ;  "  or  as 

»"  the  Eouiiiblc  Bpirit  tliat  doignod 
To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  ecciircd 
'  His  marriiigo  with  llic  sovcii-times-n'edilQd  maid." 

0/  thoao  who  quot4<  the  eaying.  "  lyiagna  e&t  Veritas  bi  praevalebit," 
probably  u  majority  coold  uot  lull  whtmco  it  was  derived.  Christian 
mniM  slill  in  use — SueaD,  Toby,  Judith^bear  witness  to  the  iu- 
ftneoce  once  exercised  by  tho  boolca  which  boar  these  names,  but 
wbieb  would  now  be  Boldoin  thought  of  in  connoction  with  them 
if  it  were  not  that  pictiiros  have  iDodo  tho  stories  familiar  to  loany 
who  do  not  csro  to  study  the  books  thetnsolvee.' 

^^a  all  accounts,  then,  we  heartily  welcome  this  new  Corn- 
el nvenV^t^ , 
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menlary,  and  trust  tUat  it  may  do  good  woik  in  arresUDp  the 
rapidly  increasio^  neglect  of  the  Apocrjphul  botiks.  VVtut 
speciul  criticisms  wc  mny  have  to  make  upon  it  will  appear  in 
the  course  ot'  our  subsequent  remarks  ;  but  we  will  at  once  nj 
of  it  ^encrallyt  that  it  appears  to  br  a  worthy  appendix  to  tlie 
great  Camntont^ry  on  the  Holy  Scripture*,  of  which,  although 
uiuvoidnbly  under  the  supcTintendcncc  of  a  different  yot  not 
leu  capable  hl^litDr,  it  follows  the  meihoil  and  form.  It  bring* 
within  the  rench  uf  Knglish  readerx  all  that  is  best  lo  thr 
writings  of  the  luborious  foreign  critics,  who  during  the  la*! 
hundred  years  have  made  a  special  study  of  Ibi-se  ancient  pri>- 
ductions  of  Jewish  thought ;  and,  thus  enriched,  it  may  be  laid 
to  supersede  for  purposes  of  careful  study  all  prerious  attempts 
in  our  Iangttn{;e  to  make  the  comprehension  of  them  easy  to  the 
balk  of  OUT  people. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  anomalous  conjuitctioa  oi 

uncanonicnl  with  canonical  books  in  the  ADf;lican  Bible  is  the 

result  of  a  long  historical  development.     A  great  deal  of  in£]^ 

matioo  on  this  topic  will  be  found,  rcry  pIcAMinlly  set  fortli,  ib 

Or.  Salmon's  '  (iencrnl  Introduction.'     The  key  to  the  «QigiB> 

is  the  existence,  iM^fore  the  (.'hristian  era,  of  a  double  JewtA 

cjinon  of  the   Oltl   'I'eslninent  ;    a  rigontus  one  which  hail  tU 

birth  in  Pah'slino,  and  u  laser  one  which  grevr  up  la  the  Jewiih 

Greek'Speaking  etilony  at  Aleiandri.-i.     The  foriuatioo  of  these 

canons  proceeded  on  diAVrent  principles.      In  Palestine  it  wat 

held  that  prophecy  had  ceased  with  the  building  of  the  aecow) 

1'erople,  and  that  no  religious  writings  of  a  later  date  thsa 

Malochi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  were  worthy  of  a  place  among 

the  inspiretl  Scriplures,     Hut  the  Ale\andriaii  school  of  th«oli»- 

ginns,  leavened   by  tirrck   pliil(i«ophy,  took  a  broader  view.     !■ 

belli,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Hook  of  Wisdom  (vii.  27),  that  ibe 

Uivine  Wisdom  is  not  confinetl  to  any  single  or  nai'n>w  cluuuwl 

of  ojierntion,  but  *  in  all  agvs  entering  Iiilo   holy   souls,  she 

mnketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets.'     Hence,  during  the 

two  or  perhaps  three  centuries  of  the  gradual  fotniation  of  ibe 

S«pluagiul  or  Gieek  Bible  in  Alexandria,  other  pious  writing 

than   ihoic   which  were  accepted   in    Palestine    were    gat 

within  the  sncrcd  cntlection,  as  parts  of  the  inspired  liters 

which  the  unintemipted  Divine  guidance  of   Umcl  had 

birth.     Xot  that    these   later    b(K>ks    were    formally    placnl 

precisely  the  same  level  as  that  which  the  older  oocupicd, 

fact,  the  older  books  themselves  were  divided  into  classes,  i 

which  a  graduated  scale  of  reverence  was  atluched.      I'ur  ahoi 

the  rest  stood  the  Pentateuch;  then,  at  a  considerable  dtstai     _ 

followed  the  bulk  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  books;  and 
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hutly,  came  n  miscclInRcous  class,  known  vajforly  ns  writings, 
the  cxnct  litniti  of  which  appear  to  hare  retrniinnJ  unsettled 
until  nfti-r  ttii'  roniplction  of  the  LXX.  Into  this  last  class  the 
Grtek  ttibic  aclinilt«il  nit  thc!  b(N>ks  of  our  Aporryphn  which 
were  «xi3»t  ut  th(-  timi.-  of  its  omnplelion,  i.e.  nil  hut  'i  Kxdrits, 
which  is  of  subsequent  date,  ami  belongs  lo  a  post-Cbristiiin  time. 
We  may  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  remark,  that  this  exl«n- 
rion  of  the  LXX.  is  ihc  less  to  be  wondered  at,  since  not  only 
in  Pnlcslinc  itself  with  rej^ard  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  even 
in  till-  enrlv  Christlnn  Chnrch  with  regard  to  the  New,  consider- 
able difFicuIly  witsexperirnivd  in  settling  the  ezart  limits  of  the 
Canon.  Just  ns,  in  the  nntural  world,  between  thc  animal  ami 
ve^tahle   kingdoms,   Inken    collectively,    there    exists    a    most 

dp:ibli?  and  well-defined  distinction;  ami  yet  between  the 
'er  limit  of  thc  one  and  the  higher  limit  of  the  other  there  is 
so  close  an  approximation  that  it  is  an  anluous  task  to  draw  a 
precise  line  of  demarcation,  and  decide  where  the  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins :  so  hns  it  been  found  with  the  separation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  canonical  and  apocryphal.  Taken  in  the 
mats,  the  two  classes  arc  widely  discriminated  by  their  inherent 
characteristics,  anti  (he  snperiority  of  the  former  ■■  inenntestitble. 
In  the  apocryphal  class,  taken  as  n  whole,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
siirnal  loss  of  the  prophetic  verve  and  directness  The  marks 
of  decadence  arc  fatally  stampe<l  upon  it.  It  lacks  simplicity, 
freshness,  the  impress  of  authority  and  truth.  It  resorts  to 
palppible  fictions,  clothes  itself  in  stolen  apparel,  deals  In  llorid 
ami  redundant  rhetoric  ;  is  stiff,  feeble,  artilicinl.  The  authors 
tbemseivcs  seem  to  be  aware  tlint  they  nddress  tlieir  readers 
without  authority ;  they  shelter  themselves  under  assumed  per- 
sonalities  borroweil  from  the  nobler  epochs  of  the  Past,  as  if  to 
cover  their  own  ifisipnificanee,  and  get  courage  to  utter  their 
thoughts.  Yet  when  we  upptoach  the  Apocrypha  from  the 
lower  limit  of  the  Canonieal  Scriptures,  nnd  pass,  for  instance, 
from  Proverbs,  Kuth,  Ecclesiaatcs,  and  lilsther  to  tlic  l>est  parts 
of  Wisdom,  Kcclesiasticus,  Tobit,  or  Baruch,  thc  transition  is 
comparatively  easy,  I'hern  is  no  mnrketl  contrast,  no  shock  of 
abrupt  change,  tn  startle  us  ;  we  experience  little,  if  any,  con- 
sciousness  of  piissiog  from  what  is  inspired  to  what  is  unin- 
spired. And  if  we  find  it  to  be  so  with  ourselves,  who  ore  the 
heirs  of  all  time,  we  may  well  cease  to  wouder  that  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Greek  Bible  under  the  Ptolemies  abstained  from 
ilrawing  any  very  ri/^d  line  of  distinction,  and  grouped  thc  two 
clasBes  of  books  tof;ether,  as  alike  proceeding,  albeit  in  >ome- 
whttt  difrerrnt  dcgrc<'»,  from  the  same  Wisdom  of  (>od  which  in 
&11  ages  makes  holy  souls  His  friends  and  His  prophets. 
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Sow  tbp  Chriatian  Churcli  inheiilod  Imtli  itir  Pnlc^tlinian  uil 
tlip  Alrxnndrian  recensions  ot  the  JcwUli  .S^iipiun-*,  but  nitt 
this  ciiffcrcncw;  that  thr  former,  bc'tag  in  Hcbrtw,  wa»  sooo  a 
ilcad  letlcrr  to  all  but  a  few  adiolars  ;  while  the  latter,  eilber  ia 
the  original  Greek  text,  or  in  Laltn  translations  from  it,  cuk 
into  universal  us4>.  The  Apoilolic  writers,  indeed,  who  Urgd* 
<]UOt«  from  the  LXX.  and  betray  some  degree  of  acquainUnn 
with  several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  conlaincil  in  it,  catincly 
abstain  from  ndducin^  these  as  Scripturr,  and  thus  show  ihuii 
adherence  to  the  narrower  Palestinian  canon.  Bui  aa  the 
second  century  wore  on,  the  distinction  hetwe«ii  ihn  two  clauts 
of  books,  nlik«  embraced  within  the  popular  Bible,  became 
faint,  and  the  habit  grew  up  of  emplovinfr  them  iniliacrii&i- 
nately,  whether  in  theological  nritingn,  sermons,  or  ecclewfl*- 
tical  readings.  It  is  true  that  among  scholars  the  distinctiM 
continued  to  be  recogniited  :  and  Jerome  especially',  nn  espett 
in  Hebifw,  helped  to  keep  it  alive  in  the  Church  by  ibe  pre- 
faces to  hit  versions.  All  the  same,  the  popular  practice  took 
the  opposite  direction;  and  even  the  scholars,  Jen>ine  hiniMlf 
included,  conformed  l»  it  when  they  quitted  the  critic's  seat  for 
the  pulpit  or  the  platform.  In  the  absence  of  any  authoritatitt 
determination  of  the  question  by  a  general  council,  the  matler 
remained  in  this  unsettled  state  all  through  the  Middle  A|ei 
down  to  the  Reformation  ;  evidence  of  which  may  lie  seen  is 
the  habit  of  the  writers  of  the  Anglican  llomiltes,  who  regiesi- 
edly  quote  the  Apocrypha  as  '  Holy  Scripture.'  But  ia  tbe 
crisis  of  the  Reformation,  the  quntiun  of  the  Canon  wna  forced 
to  the  front,  and  imperatively  demanded  a  decision.  The  new 
doctrine,  that  evervlhing  was  to  be  judged  by  Scripture,  maile 
it  of  paramount  necesaily  to  define  what  the  Scripture  is  to 
which  the  final  appeal  was  to  be  made.  To  the  leaders  of  tlur 
Reformation,  both  in  England  and  obroad,  Jerome's  rieir 
recommended  itself  as  unquestionably  sound.  In  aoconlanc* 
with  it,  it  was  enacted  that  no  liooks  in  the  Old  TesUment 
should  be  reckoned  iis  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  except  llmw 
which  were  admitted  into  the  Hebrew  or  Palestinian  Canon: 
tlic  rest  were  formally  degraded  to  an  inferior  rank,  but  aaH 
altogether  rejected.  They  were  deprived  of  authority,  bat 
retained  fior  practical  edilicntion.  Thus  came  about  the  ad- 
mixture of  canonical  and  uncanonical  books  in  iMir  Anglicaa 
Bible. 

By  tbe  great  antagonist  of  the  Keformalton,  the  question  was 
solved  in  the  opposite  w.\\.  The  Council  of  Trent,  at  the 
beginning  of  its  sessions,  also  found  the  definition  of  the  CaHoB 
forced  upon  it ;  and  aerer  was  there  a  body  of  divines  leu 


equal^ 


equal  to  the  lask.  Durinff  tho  preliminary  diMritssion  nnt  more 
iliHD  thirty  mrmber*  were  presi^nt ;  and  when  the  final  vole  was 
taken  by  whicb  tlie  faith  of  the  Chnrcb  wn«  tn  be  for  ever 
bound,  the  niimlirr  h;((l  ni>t  rinftt  nbovn  fiftv-lhr«-.  Still  weal«!T 
was  the  C»uiicil  in  ()iialifi('nti(in«  to  fit  it  for  <)i»charging  its 
momcnlDut  otlice.  As  itx  tiintorian,  I'liolo  Snrpi,  record*,  on 
the  publication  of  the  decree  people  were  amazed  that  five 
Csrdinals  and  forty-ei^hl  bishops  should  have  taken  on  them- 
■elves  to  decide  so  |>reat  a  question,  \ot  one  of  tfacm,  it  wot 
freely  said,  was  eminent  lor  knoivlodge.  Some  were  purely 
Mxlesiatticnl  lawyer*,  who  had  no  art)u»)nlnn€(!  wilh  religion. 
Of  the  throloginn*  prcicnt,  the  be*l  were  In-low  mwiiocrity.  Of 
the  hi«>inpi,  the  mrwt  weri"  mt^jp  ^entleiiicn  or  courtiers,  titulars, 
or  octrupnnis  of  small  %et-*,  so  that  not  a  one- thousandth  part  of 
th(!  Church  was  represented  at  all.  From  llie  whole  of  Germany, 
not  a  bishop  or  ibeolo^ian  was  present.  To  this  contemporary 
indictment  Dr.  Salmon  adds, '  None  knew  tlebrew  ;  only  a  few 
knew  Grrvk  ;  there  were  even  some  whose  knowledge  of  Latin 
was  held  in  but  low  repute' 

Such  was  the  body  which  undertook  to  xctlle  finally  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  by  an  infallibh?  iliH^rrr,  a  qui^slion  which  for 
lifiMrn  centuries  had  been  perplexing  (.'hristendom.  No  sooner 
was  the  subjei-t  brooclied,  llian  four  different  views  about  the 
definition  of  the  Canon  rose  to  the  surface.  Some  wished  to 
have  two  clashes  of  books :  those  which  had  always  been 
feceived,  and  those  which  hnd  born  considerol  doubtful  ami 
sometimes  rejeneil.  Others  desired  ihree  elasies  to  be  desig- 
nated:  those  which  bad  never  Im^cu  questional,  those  which 
after  being  questioned  hail  l>cen  accepted,  and  those  which  liad 
never  been  ncrknowliHlged  as  canonical,  via.  the  .Apocrypha. 
A  third  party  proposed  for  imitation  the  provincial  Council  of 
("arthagir  (*.(>.  3il2),  which,  without  making  any  distinction, 
drew  up  a  list  of  the  C'anonical  Scriptures  that  included  all  the 
Apocrvpbsl  hooks  except  '2  KsdrAs.  Kvcn  this  did  not  go  far 
eoough  for  the  mBJority.  They  insisted  on  pronouncing  sacred 
and  canonical,  and  to  be  received,  under  pain  of  an  anathema, 
with  equal  regard  and  reverence,  all  the  Ixtoks,  entire  with  all 
their  parts,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  old  Latin  Vulfcate 
edition.  Tlie  final  decree,  drawn  up  ia  this  sense,  stamped  the 
Apocrypha,  wilh  the  exception  of  1  and  St  Esdrai  and  the  short 
Prayer  of  .Manasses,  with  the  highest  prerogatives  of  Holy 
Seriptune,  and  raised  the  Latin  Vulgate  (o  the  dignity  of  an 
■Mfrtred  orig;inal.  Mow  much  tliis  audacious  hall-marking  of 
titB  Vul(>aie  means  to  those  who  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Tridentine  decree  may  he  seen,  as  Dr.  Salmon  reminds  us,  in 
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'ihf-  ilictiim  of  a  Jrsuil  nriltr  of  ilie  pte»ent  day,  tliKt  "tb* 
Greek  ami  Hebrew  texts  uie  uf  tbe  iiTeatm  value,  a*  mtamin 
order  to  arrive  at  the  ifenuine  teiue  and  fuU  force  of  man>/  patu^ 
in  the  Latin  Vttlgat«y ' 

It  is  probable  that  controversial  reasons  justly  fociltUtal 
tbe  recognition  of  the  Apocrrpha  as  inspired  Scriptore  by  Uc 
divines  at  Trvnt ;  for  that  portion  of  itio  Vulgotc  rontain*  i 
few  texts  that  Koine  can  ill  sp.-ite,^nolitbly  the  prccMteat  bir 
prnyen  anit  ofTurtngs  on  behalf  of  tlie  dead  in  i  Mae.  xii.  •14, 4J, 
which  furnishes n  favourite  inscriplion  for  tombstones  in  Rodu  I 
Catholic  cemeteries.  Tbe  most  extraordinary  tbin^  in  tlic 
decree  is  the  cscluxion  from  tbe  Canon  of  i  Exlni*,  wtiici 
certainly  has  as  ^ood  a  right  to  be  canonized  as  Judith  oc 
Tobit.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  LXX.,  is  several  times  quoted 
by  the  Fnthers  »»  Scripture,  and  beyond  question  was  included 
in  the  list  of  the  0>uneil  of  Carthage,  which  the  Tridenline 
majority  professed  to  fullovr.  There  c»n  be  little  donbt  that 
they  blundeml  througli  sheer  ignorance.  'Jliey  knew  so  litlir 
about  the  LXX.  as  to  be  misli-d  by  a  fen-  recent  impeHVet 
editions  into  the  belief,  that  there  was  no  Greek  original  fbr 
this  particular  book  ;  nor  were  they  aware  that  the  1  and  t 
Esdras  named  in  tbe  Caitha<>inian  list  did  not  mean  Esnt  and 
Nchemiab,  as  they  do  in  the  Vulgate,  bat  our  1  Esdrms  of  tfe 
Apocrypha,  and  tlic  canonical  Ksr»  and  Nchcmiah  cooplMl 
together  under  the  title  2  Ksdras  as  they  are  found  in  tlie 
great  Uncial  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  A  signal  illustration  wis 
thus  funiiilied  of  the  way  in  which  the  Nemesis  of  error  is  opt 
to  dog  the  heels  of  pretended  infallibility. 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  the  relation  of  the  Apocrypha  M 
the  Canon  of  Sciipturr-,  a  few  words  mast  be  added  about  tfav 
liastem  (.'hurches.  As  might  have  been  expected,  these  hsvs 
evinced  even  a  less  amount  of  interest  than  tbe  Latin  Chonft 
showed  down  to  the  Reformation,  in  arriving  at  any  fonaol  aad 
precise  definition  of  Holy  Srrtptuie,  and  to  this  day  there  bu 
never  been  among  them  any  general  or  authoritative  settlement 
of  ihe  question.  In  ItTji,  indeed,  tbe  Synod  of  Jerusalrta. 
animated  by  a  desire  to  crugb  out  Reformed  doctrine  whidi  was 
creeping  into  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  from  tbe  West,  passed 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  Tridentine  Canon,  and  decl3n.-4l  tbst 
to  deny  the  canonicity  of  Judith,  Susanna,  or  tbe  Dragon  b  to 
reject  tbe  (iotpels  themselves.  Hut,  as  Dr.  WeatooU  has 
remarked,  this  appears  to  have  been  an  isolated  jodgnwat. 
The  more  genend  view  in  l^steni  ('hristianity  is  probsbljfl 
identical  with  that  expressed  in  the  authorized  Russian  Cat^tH 
cbism,  which  accepts  tbe  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  Old  TestamraU 
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*sd  TvcommeiidB   th«  rcattiofr  of  the  AT>'>CTjphAl    books  M  a 
ospfal  pirparstioa  for  the  atudr  of  the  Bible. 

What.  1>T.  SaJtnon  bat  givrn  ua  on  this  subji-ct  ia  to  ^ood 
thst  vtf.  cannot  hrlp  wicbing  h«;  \isu\  fnund  room  for  morr. 
TbcTC  arc  two  c[U(!ittiuns  in  particular,  fitter  for  treatment  in  the 
'General  Intrfiductiou '  ihua  in  nny  !(ubi«i|ui-nt  part  of  the 
Commentary,  upon  which  we  should  have  welcoined  informa- 
tion from  his  ample  store  of  knowledge.  Ooe  of  (hem  ia  the 
wituess  of  the  Apocryphal  writln^^s  to  the  development  of 
Jodusm ;  the  other,  their  relation  la  the  Meuianic  hope  of 
Israel.  In  the  Aporrypbn  wc  have,  apparently,  ftQrviraU  of 
tbrac  diiTerrnt  streamsof  Jewish  llioncht.  One  which  orij>inated 
among  the  OKtles  in  Unbylonia  nnd  Persia,  and  wa«  somewhat 
tinged  by  Oriental  conception*;  a  lecond,  which  sprang  up  at 
Alexandria,  and  exhibited  a  Hellenixod  version  of  the  faith  of 
bmei ;  a  thinl,  the  larseat,  which  tlowcd  with  the  greatest 
dirvctiiess  from  the  original  fountain  of  iMosaicisui,  namely,  the 
Palealiniua  developnienl  under  Phaiuaie  guidance.  Inasmuch 
as  each  of  these  atreama  of  thoU|E;ht,  emhracinj;  history, 
philosophy,  and  prophecy,  brought  some  contribution  to  the 
peat  sea  of  Christian  opinion  and  sentiment  into  which  they 
•U  oitimfttcly  ftownl,  it  iK-comrs  a  matter  of  considerable 
iotcrest  to  the  stuclent  to  nt(-i?rtain  in  carli  case  the  measure  of 
Ibe  contribution,  and  the  inlluL-nce  exerUtl  by  it  on  the  growth 
and  expression  of  the  Church's  thet^ilogy.  Uut  in  order  to  work 
out  adequately  the  aubjcct  thus  hinted  at,  it  would  be  necessary 
lo  include  an  examination  of  other  works,  besides  those  tn  our 
Apocrypha,  which  have  escaped  the  general  wreck  suffered  by 
the  Jfrwish  literature  prodacnt  in  the  nTtituries  immediately 
preceding  the  Christian  era.  It  will  bi^  recollected  that  in  the 
Epilogue  to  Hcclesiaxtcs,  which  mudi>rn  critics  incline  to 
aM-ribr  to  the  scnotid,  or  at  tbL-  earliest  the  third,  century  U.C., 
complaint  is  made  of  the  wearisome  nbundnnce  of  books  already 
current  at  that  period.  As  M.  Nicholas  remarks  in  his  inter- 
esting volume,  *  Des  doctrines  religieuies  des  Juifs  pendant  lea 
deux  siijcles  antcrieurs  ii  ll-re  chrccicnne,'  it  is  certain  (hut  long 
before  the  Maccnbees  the  Jews  bad  a  rich  literature  which  has 
almost  entirely  perished.  Of  this  prc<('hrislian  literature, 
however,  a  few  spc^^imcn*  arc  known  to  us  besides  the  books 
which  have  had  the  g<M>d  fortune  to  get  into  the  Apocrypha, 
such  as  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  the  older  Sibylline  verses,  the 
book  of  Knuch,  and  two  or  three  more  hooka  of  the  Maccabees ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  niih  these  additional  materials  lo  swell  It, 
the  subject  would  oulgrow  the  space  which  a  general  Commen- 
terv  couid  aSord  to  give  it. 
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Tht  ocber  iniitl«T  which  wc  could  hare  dcsirn]  ta  sec  tifUcd 
b^^  Dr.  Salmon  would  have  been  le&s  unniansgcablf?.  It  hu 
been  irmarkcd  by  the  lenrnol  Jetviih  throlngjan,  Weill,  in  hii 
eUboratc  work  '  Ixr  Judnltnic,'  ihal  there  have  nlwaj*  bewi  1«d 
(itvcrgent  ■traini  of  McMianisin  current  among  his  people:  not 
clinging  t»  the  hope  (if  a  persuiial  Metsiali,  who  abuuld  delirtt 
and  exalt  the  national  Israel :  the  other  contenting  iUclf  wilii 
lookiug  fur  a  wide  diffiuian  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  doj^inai 
of  Juitaisiii,  or  in  other  words,  an  inauguration,  in  a  form  niitnl 
to  the  modern  conditions  of  society,  of  that  kingdom  of  Jehonb 
which  (he  ancient  prophets  foretold.  Both  of  these  vicwi 
undoubtedly  have  tbcJr  nmK  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  ibr 
Old  Testament.  Bui  the  remarkable  thing  is,  that  wheitM 
Ifterx!  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  iMessLih  OLXurs  far  less  freqaentlt, 
and  i»  set  forth  far  less  disltuctly,  ilian  the  anticipation  uf  d 
glorious  extension  of  Jehovah's  kingdom  among  the  nations,  and 
indeed  seems  almost  to  fade  away  in  the  latest  books;  yet  is 
Palestine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  Xen 
Testament  bears  witness,  it  had  come  to  be  the  centre  of  relijriooi 
thought,  and  the  most  potent  factor  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
Israi-I.  Xow,  since  nur  knowledge  of  Jewish  thought  dniiog 
the  interval  between  tlie  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  is  inaiall 
derived  from  the  Apocryphal  books,  we  naturally  interrofatc 
them  to  asceilaiii  the  cause  and  progress  of  this  great  cbaoff 
which  passed  over  the  outlook  of  the  nation  towards  the  future. 
But  the  answer  comes  in  a  shape  which  itself  demands  expbi» 
tinn.  The  Apocrypha  is  singularly  reticent  about  any  M(» 
sianic  hope  in  either  of  the  two  forms.  In  what  arc  probably 
its  earliest  portions,  Tobit  and  Baruch,  which  teem  to  reflMt 
the  feelings  of  Jewish  exiles  in  the  far  Kast,  we  find  indeed  ■ 
clear  anticipation  of  a  gi>od  time  coming  for  Israel,  but  it  it 
unaccompanied  by  any  bint  whatever  of  a  Messiah.  That 
Tobit,  in  hit '  prayer  of  rejoicing '  for  the  miraculous  recorm 
of  his  sight,  bn«ks  oat  into  prophecy  in  the  following  geaaal, 
but  non- Messianic,  terms : — 

'  n«  will  scourge  nit  for  our  iiiit^nitice,  aod  will  Iiavc  mercy  agun, 
and  will  ^ithi;r  iik  oat  of  alt  nations  nmong  whom  He  hath  scattered 
UK.  ...  O  JcruHahiin,  thu  holy  (^ity,  IIo  will  ecotirgo  thco  for  lb; 
ehildr«'u's  norks,  uiid  will  liavo  merry  again  on  the  sons  of  IK 
rigliteiiits.  .  .  .  Rcjoici!  and  bo  glad  fur  the  cliildren  of  Ihe  JDst,  fo 
Ihey  shall  hu  gathered  tuF^'lh<.'i',  uiiil  idiall  blexs  tlio  Lord  of  U10  joH 
.  .  ,  Fur  Jemsakm  UiuU  Ixi  built  up  with  sapphirea,  and  eoieiddt. 
and  precious  atom? :  thy  waUh  ainl  touerH  luid  kaltlenicnta  witb  pm 
gold.  Aud  the  streuts  of  Jerusalem  aliiill  be  jnired  with  beryl  aad 
ouhuncle  and  stouus    of  Ophir.     And  all   hvr  sirceto  shall  ssy, 

All«liua; 


AUdoi*  :  and  Ihcy  a]udl  |>ntiso  Uim,  skyiog.  Blessed  bo  God  vliioli 
batli  cxtuUed  it  fur  evur.' 

Again,  in  th«  pnrt  of  llnnich  which  is  of  n  latrr  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  book,  wc  find  an  echo,  but  equally  non-Mes- 
xianic,  of  the  lofty  ttrninx  uf  Isaiah  : — 

•  Put  off,  O  Jerusalem,  the  ganacnt  of  lliy  ntonruing  aiid  aftliotioD, 
■od  pot  on  tbe  c^mGliDGss  of  tlio  glory  tli»t  cunititli  from  God  for 
ercr.  Coat  about  theo  a  doablo  ganoont  of  the  nKhtoouniGaa  which 
cotnefh  from  Ood ;  aod  eot  a  diadom  on  thine  hoitd  of  the  glory  of 
the  everlasting.  For  God  will  show  thy  brightness  unto  ovciy 
oounlry  Doder  heaTon.  .  .  .  Ariae,  U  Jcmaalom,  and  atand  on  hi^, 
and  look  about  toward  tho  cast,  aii<l  behold  tby  cliildron  gathered 
honi  liio  w«Ht  unto  the  cast  by  the  wor<I  of  tho  Holy  Uno,  rejoicing 
in  the  romemlnaDCO  of  God.  .  .  .  For  Goil  ehall  lead  l8ra«l  with  joy 
in  tho  light  of  His  glory  with  tho  mercy  and  liglitoonaocss  that 
comoth  from  Uim.' 

If  to  ihefec  two  passages  we  add  the  faint  and  iodefiaito  hope 
expreuod  in  2  Mncc  ii.  19,  'that  God  will  shortly  bare  mercy 
upon  US,  and  gntlicr  u>  ti^clher  out  of  every  land  into  the  holy 

Claec,'  we  thai!  have  cxhnuilMl  the  whole  of  the  teslimnny 
orne  by  the  pre-Chrittiau  part  of  I  he  Apocrypha  to  Israel's 
hope  of  a  j^oldeu  age,  and  shall  have  failed  to  discover  any  con- 
ception whatever  of  a  personal  Messiah.  Xeitber  in  the  esult- 
io^  >ODg  of  Judith,  nor  in  the  additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel, 
nor  even  in  the  elaborate  religious  treatises  of  Ecclesiasttcus  and 
Wisdom,  docs  Messianic  doctrine  in  any  form  find  a  place.  It 
Is  only  when  we  eomc  down  to  the  apocalyptic  pnxluclioa 
which  forms  the  chief  part  of  2  Esdras,  and  which  must  be 
assigned  to  the  close  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  that  the  Meaaionic 
strain  breaks  out  clear  and  strong;.  There  at  last  w«  have  a 
vinon  of  the  Messiah  coining  forib  as  a  lion  to  deliver  Israel 
and  execute  judgment  on  her  oppressors  ;  or  as  a  Man,  even  the 
Son  of  God,  rising;  out  of  the  sea,  breathing  forth  (lie  and 
tempest  to  consumo  the  multitude  nf  sinners,  and  gathering 
logclher  the  scattered  Irilies  of  the  elect  nation  to  dwell  in  their 
own  land. 

So  much  for  the  alaiust  entirely  negative  attitude  towards 
Messianic  doctrine  of  the  various  Apocryphal  books  which 
have  twen  fortunate  enough  to  find  their  way  into  our  Bible. 
It  i*  clear  that  these,  taken  by  themselves,  by  no  means  explain 
the  dvvetopmcnl  of  Messianism  which  was  nn  accomplished 
fact  at  the  opening  of  the  Gospel  hlstttry.  But,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  there  is  material  outside  tlie  Apocrypha 
which  also  demands  examination.  From  the  Psalter  of  Holomon, 
the  older  Sibylline  verses,  and  the  Book  of  Enoch  especially, 
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wr  Wrn  tlint  in  tbe  century,  or  oi-nttiry  and  n  half,  imtnetlutel; 
pn-(-ii)iti^  (III?  birth  of  Christ,  tbe  Mcminnic  hnjw  was  rekindled 
in  Palestino,  and  be^^an  to  burn  with  an  a]mo«  fierce  brigfatiMH. 
Conibining,  then,  tho  testimony  of  th«e  works  with  tbsl  o( 
the  Apocrypha  proper,  we  seem  to  be  brought  to  the  followii^ 
conclusion.  Thstt  durinj;  the  ccnIuricH  which  followed  thr 
return  of  tbr  small  band  of  csiIits  from  Rabvlon,  owing  to  t&e 
mean  and  drprndmt  slab-  into  wliicli  the  Jt^ws  hai)  fallen,  ud 
th«  wcakcniil  srnco  of  unity  ainon^  ttiem,  th<-  Mc-Mianic  faoft 
lay  dormant,  and  ^vc  hut  fi-ebli*  signs  of  its  existence  don 
to  the  era  of  tbe  Maccabees.  Then  came  a  change  owr  tie 
spirit  of  Israel.  Tbe  stru|r^le  and  triumph  of  that  heroic  period 
gave  birth  in  Palestine  toa  new  outburst  of  patriotic  eDlhusiasm. 
a  new  and  more  ardent  hope  for  tbe  future  of  the  nation;  and 
these  fcelinpB  finding  tlieir  appropriate  nutriment  and  eipressioa 
in  tlic  ancient  i-xpcctalion  of  a  hraren-scnt  IWivcrer  and 
Kinf^,  an  eager  looking  fur  the  Clirist  became  the  very  sottltf 
tbe  popolar  f&ith. 


It  IS  lime  that  we  should  adrance  from  considerations  wWc 
deal  with  the  Apocrypha  ai  a  whole,  to  say  something  aboot^ 
the  indiriduft)  books,  and  the  treatment  of  them  la  tbe  new 
Commentary,  In  consequence  of  tbe  unccttainty  of  their  datrt, 
to  take  t]icm  in  strictly  chronological  order  is  impracticable, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back,  for  the  most  part,  on  tli^^ 
conventional  order  in  which  they  occur  in  our  Anglican  Hihl^H 
In  the  several  '  Introductions  '  to  tbem  in  the  Commentary  will 
be  found  ample  particulars  of  the  debates  to  which  the\  bsTc 
given  rise,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  adventurous  critic* 
have  arrived,  wbetlier  about  their  date  and  authorship,  tl» 
language  in  which  they  were  written,  the  immense  variatioos 
in  some  of  the  t<!xts  by  which  wr  know  them,  and  the  purposes 
which  they  were  intended  to  serve.  Where  all  has  been  rare- 
fully  executed,  with  the  enlargetl  apparatus  of  modern  rritiol 
science,  to  make  distinctions  is  alinoit  invidious  ;  but  we  mar 
fto  BO  far  as  to  say,  that  we  have  been  particularly  struck  with 
Mr.  Fuller's  Introduction  to  Tobit,  Dr.  Farrar's  to  Wisdon, 
and,  in  a  somewhat  less  dejn^e,  with  Dr.  Edershcim's  to 
Kcclesiasticos.  One  feature  deserves  special  mention,  as 
groun<]  of  confidence  to  the  readier  amidst  the  many  perplesilie 
which  iH-set  tbe  Apocryphal  books,  it  is  that  union  ofcaatioD 
moderation  with  openness  to  new  light,  which  is  characteris 
of  the  best  Knglish  school  of  Biblical  criticism  at  tlie  pmeot 
time.  In  the  Commentary  this  will  everywhere  be  found 
tempering  the  freqnent  rashness  of  the  German,  Dutch,  and 
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•rSncntr'tiooI*,  while  prufiting  hy  tbvlr  untiring  indiulry  oimI 
vasl  erudilioD. 

E»Jr>9  1  and  2,  nhicU  hare  no  connecliim  with  eiicb  ntber 
beyoad  the  Dame,  have  fallen  to  Mr.  Luploii's  sb&re.  Aboul 
the  formor  not  much  need  be  said.  It  is  but  n  fragment,  end- 
ing abruptly  in  ihe  middle  o{  a  sentence ;  a  fact  wbich  the 
Aathorixcd  Version  conceals  bj  nn  adroit  mistranslation.  Evi- 
tlentljr  nritten  in  (irnck  by  an  Kgvpiinn  Jew.  prolinblj-  fur  thn 
purp<tftc  iif  concilia tiog  the  favour  of  n  liratbpn  ruler,  it  may  be 
asitigned  to  the  l>egiRning  of  the  last  century  B.c-i  although  Mr. 
Luplun  hesitatingly  suggests  a  cunnection  with  the  erection  by 
Onias  of  the  temple  at  Leontupolis,  which  would  put  it  back 
half  a  century  more.  The  contents,  with  the  exception  of  one 
section,  posscsa  lillle  interest,  being  merely  a  free  compilation 
from  Chronicles,  Kzra,  and  Nehcmiah,  wiih  arbitrary  trnns- 
positions  which  seriously  misled  Josophus,  and  threw  into 
incxtricAblo  confusion  the  rhronology  of  the  corresponding  part 
of  iiis  Jewish  History.  The  excepted  section  (iJi.  1-v.  Ii), 
wbetlter  original,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  borrowed  from  some 
lost  source,  is  of  a  rery  dilTereDt  r.barocier.  It  relates,  in  a 
lively  and  dramatic  manner,  a  BUppo3e<l  episode  at  the  court  of 
Darius,  of  which,  in  defiance  nl"  dntes,  the  youthful  Zerubbnbi-I 
i«  made  the  hero.  Witli  Mr.  I.upton's  summary  of  it  we  may 
disniiss  the  book  :— 

'Darins,  king  of  tbo  PcrsiaDs,  makes  a  great  foast.  When  tlic 
quests  hare  all  departed,  ho  retims  to  raet,  hut  after  a  while  in 
unable  to  sleep.  Tfacieiipon  three  young  men,  the  guards  of  tlin 
royal  chamber,  agree  to  compose  each  a  "  sentence  "  on  a  gi*ou  thesis, 
and  deposit  it,  written  anil  KoiiIt"<J,  under  the  king's  pillow,  tn  be  read 
when  he  rises  in  the  ninming.  The  proposition  mniiitBinod  by  tlio 
first  is  that  Wine  is  the  stmiigest ;  by  tlio  second,  that  the  King  is 
BO ;  ami  liy  the  third,  that  Women  are  strongest,  but  Tmth  above 
■11.  In  ttic  moriiinj;  the  king  «ummon)i  an  assembly  nf  his  courtiers, 
nnd  the  thrte  read  thtir  '■  sentences  "  before  them.  The  argnincuta 
for  each  tenet  are  given  in  detail ;  the  supporter  of  tlio  third  ("  this 
was  i^orotisljid,"  iv.  13)  daring  to  borrow  an  illnstnttion  from  the 
oondaotof  tlm  sovereign  himself,  at  which  ''  tho  king  and  thu  iiriiices 
looked  one  upon  aiiolbor."  His  cunclnsion  that  the  truth  "  endumth 
and  is  always  strong:  it  Uveth  and  cuDi]uereth  for  ever"  m  bailed 
with  applause.  The  king  bids  liim  ask  what  ho  will,  and  ho  seizes 
tho  opportunity  to  remind  tho  king  of  a  vow  he  had  made  at  his 
accession,  to  restore  tho  Jews.  Darius  accedes  to  hia  wishes,  and 
intnes  a  firman  granting  licence  to  the  Jew*  in  his  dominionB  to 
rotam,  with  grants  of  money  and  many  priyilcges.' 

Ill  2  Euiras  we  arc  ushered  into  another  world  of  thought. 
As  the  book  stands  it  is  cotnpositc,  the  first  two  and  the  last 
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two  chapter*   baving    be*n  add^   by  one  or    more  Cbrulkza 
writers  tit  n  later  dale,  pcrbaps   nrarly  a  conple  of  ceniiirie« 
kfter  ttie  original  was  nriltcn.     In  tbcac  addition!  tfaprv  i>  little 
(O  detain  tis.     It  mnj  tic  mi^niioned,  in  pnssing,  that  owinj;  to 
the  »omewbat   unwarrantnlile  trnntfer  to  liz-jHtrtrd  souU  which 
lb«  old  Latin  OlTm.'  for  the  Doad  maket  of  iIh?  pmmitc<to  ib^ 
heathen  of '  rvfrlatting  rest  '  (ii.  'M),  this  passage  lias  mricheij 
ihc  nomrnrlature  of  sarred   music   with  the  ttrm    '  RctjBifiu;.' 
flaring  notetl  thit,  what  we  bare  more  to  reinark  concerns  t\- 
cltnivcly  the  apocalyptic  M>ction  (iii.-xir.).     The  writer  pn^ 
sonates  the  canonical  Ezra,  and  profeues  to  write  a(  Bahjlm 
in   the  thirtieth  year  after  the  destniction   of  Jerusalem  br 
Nebuchadnezzar — an   im|>(>s«it>le    conjunction,   since    the  ir^ 
Kxta  does  not  appear  till  a  hundrei!  yrari  later.      It  nmy  bt 
that  the  pseudo-Kara  intended  to  hint,  in  a  vitilrd  manner,  tiw 
he  was  writing  at  Romt  thirty  years  after  the  dcstractJoa  ot 
Jerasalem  by  Titos — a  date  to  which,  on  independent 
modern  critics  fur  the  most  part  lean.     If  in  the  vision  of 
liagle,  i.e.  the  Roman  Empire,  in  Ch,  li,  xii.,  the  twelve  wiaji 
arc  the  twelve  Caesars,  and  the  three  heads  are.  as  seems  likeJr. 
the  three  Flavian  Emperors,  the  dale  indicated  would  be  aboin 
the  year  of  Domilian'a  tirath,  or,  as  Kenan  says,  in  the  •hort 
reign   of  Nerra,   A.D.  ^7,     Although    the  original   Greek  hi* 
perished,  the  work  is  extant  in  no  less  than  five  ancient  vernons, 
Latin,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Armenian — «  proof  of  its 
wide  popularity.     A  romantic  incident  is  attached  to  the  Latin 
version,  by  which  it  was  known  to  Western  Christendom.     A 
gap  after  Ch.  viii.  S5,  apparcnily  irreparable,  bad  existed  in  all 
known  copies  for  the  last   thousand  years;  but  in    1874  Mr. 
Bensley,  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  was  fortiuule 
enough  to  discover  the  missing  jmssage  in  a  hitherto  orerlookel 
MS.  of  the  9th  century  preserved  at  Amiens,  and  seventj  ww 
and  very  remarkable  verses  have  been  added  to  the  chapter. 

Like  most  Apocalvpiic  works,  this  of  the  pseudo-Ezra  is  at 
first  sight  repulsive  and  scarcely  intelligible.  There  is  little  fo 
surprise  us  in  the  conteropt  ponrcd  npon  it  by  the  rtMigh-toogned 
Jerome,  who  knew  it  only  by  bear-gay.  Writing 
Vigilantius,  and  punning  on  his  name,  he  nya : — 

•  You  sleep,  keepins  vigil,  and  write  in  your  stoni,  jilacinc  M 
hm  an  apocryphal  book  which  is  read  by  yog  utdotbeni  ukgi 
imdcr  the  name  of  Esdnw,  wherdn  it  is  written  that  no  one  iboall 
dare  to  pray  for  others  after  their  death.  .  .  .  \Miy  take  in  one's  bani 
wImA  the  Cliurch  docs  not  rcocivo?  Bead,  if  yon  like,  all  tbefoinied 
revelKtiona  of  the  patriardis  and  prophotf,  and  when  yon  aavs 
leorMd  them  sing  ttiem  in  the  woiaon's  weaving  efaopa,  ud  pnm« 
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fliein  to  ^e  reml  lu  yonv  tiweru*,  tlmt  ynu  maj'  bj  tliom  tlifi  moro 
readily  aUura  tUu  uoletturuil  rubble  tu  driuk.' 

Wh«n,  however,  we  penetrate  beneatb  the  uninviting  crast, 
we  find  a  ^reat  deal  tu  interest  us.  The  writer  was  an  ardent 
Jew,  who  may  perhaps  have  fought  on  the  ramparts  of  Jerusalem 
agninst  the  legions  of  Titus,  and  whose  heart  wa<  profoundly 
pierced  by  the  ruin  of  his  {M-ople.  Killed  with  the  arrogunt 
pride  of  the  PhaiiMies,  he  l.ikrs  for  granted  that  the  world  wax 
made  for  lirnel,  in  comparitim  of  whom  '  the  other  penjile  are 
nothing,  and  I>l'  like  unto  tpitlli- ; '  and  be  appeals  passionately 
against  the  injustice  of  God  in  suffering  His  chosen  nation  to 
be  down-troddcu  by  the  heathen ; — 

*  Are  Ihey,  tlieu,  of  Ilabylon  f  Rome]  better  tlmn  tliey  of  Sion  ?  Or 
iM  there  any  other  people  timt  knouetli  Thee  bE-aide  Ismel '?  or  what 
genentiou  liatli  bo  believed  Thy  oovoDants  as  Jacob '/  Aud  yet  thdr 
rawwd  «ppeBTelh  uot,  and  their  labour  liath  no  fruit ;  for  I  have 
gone  here  and  there  through  tho  heathen,  nnd  I  see  that  they  tlow  in 
wealth,  and  think  not  upon  Tliy  command  mo  nte.  Weigh  Thoti 
tlierefora  out  wickednosH  noir  io  the  bal&nco,  and  theirs  also  that 
dwell  in  tlic  world  ;  nnil  so  ehall  Thy  name  nowhere  bo  fiiuud  but  in 
Israel-' 

Iq  answer  to  this  impassioned  apjieal,  the  angel  Uriel,  the 
*  Fire  of  God,'  is  sent  to  listen  to  bis  complainta,  aud  declare 
the  mystery  of  th?  divine  Providence.  In  the  course  of  ibe 
revelations  end  visions  which  ensue,  tho  old,  insoluble  problcma 
comn  up  for  discussion,  showinjT  the  troubled  state  of  the 
Jewish  conscience  in  that  perind  nfdire  tribulation.  Why  wot 
man  created,  st^eing  that  sin  and  misery  are  hit  portion?  Are 
not  tho  beatis  better  off,  because  they  'expect  not  a  judgment, 
and  know  not  of  torments  after  death  '  ?  Was  it  worthy  of  God 
lo  give  Adam  tho  world,  and  not  restrain  him  from  sinning? 
To  make  so  many,  and  allow  no  more  to  be  saved  than  would 
be  like  a  drop  in  a  wave  ?  To  cause  the  generations  of  men 
to  be  drawn  out  in  long  succession,  instead  of  calling  thrm  all 
into  being  nt  once,  that  judnmrnt  might  the  sooner  Iw  acrom- 
plished  and  done  with?  'I'o  these  gloomy  questionings  no 
satisfactory  reply  is  given,  except  the  assurance  of  Messiah's 
speedy  coming  to  redeem  the  remnant  of  Israel.  The  world 
was  nearing  her  end,  as  shown  by  the  diminished  stature  of  her 
children  ;  of  the  twelve  [tenj  parts  of  her  period  at  least  ten 
l^nine]  and  a  half  had  already  passed  away  ;  what  retnnined  was 
bat  ss  the  lingering  drops  after  the  storm,  or  the  smoke  after 
the  flame  had  gone  by ;  the  vision  of  Messiah  baited  to  arrive. 
Whence  the  prnctical  conclusion  :— 
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■  Now  thenfon  Mt  tUne  bonae  in  order,  and  rq>roT«  thy  p^^ 
oomfort  aooli  of  tbesn  as  be  Id  trouble,  nnd  uon-  reuouoco  oonuptioo 
let  tfo  from  lliee  mortal  tliun^Iits,  cant  awaj*  the  burdoiu  of  maa,  ptit 
off  DOW  tlio  weak  nature,  and  sel  nside  tbe  tbouglits  tbat  an  Di 
heavy  unto  thee,  and  haste  theo  to  flee  from  tlicM  timce,' 

H«si()fT«  tlic  hittoriral  tnttrrrst  which  Btlacrhrs  to  this  stmii; 
book,  nK  giving  us  a  glimpsn  into  the  lliciughts  t>(  the  Jewiib 
remnant  when  it  Iny  crushed  benmth  tbc  iron  heel  of  Romr, 
there  is  one  still  greater  for  us  in  the  influence  which,  throojifa 
its  wide  circulation  aod  ^reat  popularitr,  tbe  book  had  upon 
early  CbriUian  ideas.  It  gave  to  anfielology  the  arcbaogcl 
Uriel,  to  complete  iho  glorious  quaternion — Michael,  Gabrirl, 
and  Raphael  being  the  others — who  stand  at  the  four  cornns 
of  the  throne  of  God.  Il  set  on  foot  the  legend  of  llic  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  mysteriously  hidden  in  ihc  di-pths  of  the  EasI, 
in  ArsnTClh,  the  'other  land,'  a  'country  uhere  never  inankind 
dwelt,'  awaiting  the  day  in  which  Messiah  should  lead  them 
back  to  their  own  land ;  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  inrlb 
of  tbe  reproduction  by  Eisra  from  memory  of  (be  entire  OU 
Tottament  which  had  been  burnt,  beaidca  seventy  works  far 
the  initiated,  containing  *thp  spring  of  understanding,  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  mid  the  stream  of  knnwlcdgr.'  Its  doctrini 
influence  also  nppvars  to  hare  been  considerable,  and  far  ffoa 
profitable.  While  reading  its  hnrsli  stnlL-ments  about  the 
tremendous  eimsequencirs  of  Adam's  sin,  tbe  extremely  smsU 
number  of  the  saved,  the  eternity  of  torment  by  hell-fire,  the 
satisfaction  of   the    rrdccmcd  minority  in    contemplating  tbc 

f>unishmpnt  of  the  reprobate,  God's  arbitrary  fnrnurilism  of  tiir 
cw  and  His  appalling  indifference  to  llie  perdition  of  ibc 
multitude,  one  cannot  help  4'onnccting  in  stimc  dt^gree  wilb 
them  the  growing  obscuration  of  the  Gospel  in  the  popiltf 
creed  by  accretions  of  a  similar  kind.  To  the  dreamt  o( 
mystics  and  searchers  into  futurity  the  book  has  coniributci! 
its  quota.  It  was  a  favourite  wUL  that  remarkable  enihusiui. 
Antoineltc  Bourignon,  who  prophesied  in  Flanders  in  lU' 
eighteenth  century,  and  whose  works  in  scvcntei-n  vola»n 
found  such  acceptance  In  Scotland  soon  after  her  death,  ihit 
the  Kirk  took  alarm,  and  in  repeated  Acts  denounced  '  BoO' 
rignonisro,'  witlt  somewhat  needless  vehemence,  as  *  impioni, 
pernicious,  blasphemous,  and  damnable.'  la  Hngland  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  book  lay  in  its  predictions,  espedallv 
the  vision  of  the  Eagle  in  chaps,  xi.,  xii.,  which  offered  a  fio« 
iield  for  the  would-be  prophets  to  cultivate.  In  an  anonymoas 
volume,  printed  partly  in  black  letter  in  l.ondon  in  1010,  with 
the  title,  *A  prophesic  that  hath  lyen  hid  above  these  2000 
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^HUns,'  tlic  vUion  is  nia<lc  to  forotell  that  the  Paparv  wnuM  be 
dettrojcil  in  1 66l).  A  cvnturv  later  Sir  John  Flower,  uf  colil- 
bntliiiig  notoriety,  in  n  small  work,  entitled,  *  An  rxposition  of 
Ret'«iaii(>n>,  &c ,  printed  for  Mr.  Johnson,*  Bookseller  at 
Uchfield,  171D,'  cites  the  inme  vtxion  in  proof  ttut  Kumc 
would  be  finally  destroyed  by  Malioinetnn  pimtcs  in  18G<>. 
And  as  if  tbese  fits  o{  folly  recurred  at  intervals  of  a  bundred 
yean,  in  1SI4  we  find  the  well-known  speculator  in  antichrist. 
J.  Hatley  Frere,  weaving  the  vision  tnlo  bis  *  C-orobined  View,' 
with  the  result  that  Rome  is  to  fall  Itl^^-S,  tiQd  the  Millcnniuoi 
to  commcnco  1867,  More  interesting  than  these  vuf^ries, 
though  in  rvality  not  better  founded,  is  the  appeal  to  the  book 
by  Columbus  to  prove  the  ease  with  which  the  further  side  of 
lR<Ha  might  be  reM^h(!<l  in  a  westerly  voyage.  In  this  the 
illustrious  u3vig:ilor  loll'twcd  the  lead  of  Cardinal  D'Ailly,  in 
whose  remarkable  tr<fatis<-,  *  Itnagu  .Mundi,'  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiiteenlh  century,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to 
discussiog  the  proportion  of  dry  land  to  water  on  the  earth's 
surface.  After  S&jiiif:  that  many  have  been  led  to  doubt 
whether  the  sea  covers  bo  much  of  the  world  as  sotno  have  held, 
tbe  Cardinal  adds  ilint  'on  this  side  may  be  cited  the  authority 
of  K»dr:is  in  his  fourth  book,  who  says  (vi.  ■i:i)  that  sis  parts 
of  the  earth  are  inbat>iied,  and  the  sevenlli  is  covered  by  the 
waters.'  Xow  of  the  Cardinal's  works  Columbus  was  a  student, 
and  of  the  *  Imago  Mundi '  a  copy  is  prescrve<l  at  Seville 
enriched  with  his  notes.  Further,  writing  from  Hispaniota  to 
his  eovereiijns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabelln,  under  dale  1498,  lie 
refers  in  the  Cardinal's  use  of  this  passage  from  Esdras,  and 
deduces  from  it  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  oceanic  lines 
of  transit.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  how  varied 
arc  the  sources  of  interest  in  the  pseud o-Kiira's  apocalypse,  and 
we  only  add  a  regiet,  that  Mr.  Lupton  has  not  found  more  room 
in  bis  scanty  Xotes  to  furnish  the  English  reader  with  helps  to 
appreciate  iL 

Fhc  pretty  story  of  Tobit  conies  next.  In  passing  to  it  from 
the  previous  hook,  one  feels  as  if  suddenly  transported  from  the' 
atonn'Swept  oi-(-iin  into  some  land-locked  harbour  where  the 
resMrls  are  sleeping  peacefully  on  their  shadows.  It  has  fallen 
to  Mr.  Fuller,  wbo  alike  in  bis  Introduction  and  Notes  evinces 
almost  more  than  bis  usual  thoroughness.  Indeed,  full  of 
curious  information  as  are  his  two  Excursuses,  on  the  original 
language,  and  on  the  angelology  and  demonotogy,  we  can  fancy 
the  Editor  making  a  wry  face  over  tlieir  amplitutle,  and  pressed 
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by  nnxiuuK  thought*  about  the  necrMsilv  <>f  cuttAiIment.     Thr 
charm  of  the  sturv   lie*  in  its  pictute  of  doroestic  pictv  in  t 
Jtrwiih  family,  living  in  M«aopotamia  dDTiog  the  Persian  peri«l, 
and  steadfastly  cleaTiDg  to  its  religion  while  waiting  in  exile  for 
the  (lawn  of  brighter  days    for   Israel.     Xumrrous  ai  are  tlie 
absurdities  in  the  plot,  connr<ied  with  Tobit's  blindness  and  iti 
cure,  the  archnngel's  disguiM  as  a  serving-man,  and  the  deinno't 
pranks  and   liisromfiturc,  they  scarcely    impair   the  agreeable 
cJfcct,  nwing  tn  the  simple,  childlike  manner  in  which  the  nsr- 
ratiw  is  related.     One  could  wish  to  know  a  little  more  aboBt 
the  uriftin  of  tlie  story,  but  almost  everything  (hat  might  bare 
enlightt^ned  as  has  sunk  into  oblivion.     Extant   in  eight  <lii' 
ferent  texts,  two  Hebrew,  one  Chaldee,  two  Greek,  two  Latia, 
one  Syriac,  the  moat  certain  thing  about  them  is  that  not  onecf 
these  is  the  original.      Whether  this  was   in  Hebrew,  Chsldte, 
or  Grvck,  is  hotly  disputed.     Mr.  Fuller  inclines  to  one  of  t^ 
Scmilir  languagcs,but  cannot  decide  between  them.    Kquallynn- 
lestetl  are  (he  place  and  time  of  writing,  and  (he  author's  sfwciil 
purpose.     One  of  the  most  curious  facts  about  the  l>»i»k  is  the 
origin  of  the  rersion  of  it  in  ihe  Latin  Vulgate.     Hefore  .lerome'i 
time  Tobic  was  faniiliar  to  Christians  both  in  Greek  and  Latin : 
but  the  great  translator's  episcopal  friends,  being  dissatisfied 
with  those  versions,  begged  him  for  a  new  one.     Thus  presstd, 
be  applied,  as  he  himself  tells  ns,  to  a  lr«mcd  Jew  who  pot- 
sessed  a  Chaldee  copy ;  from  this  the  Jew  translated  viea  rCft 
into  Hebrew,  and  sentence  by  sentence  Jerome  re- translated  i&to 
Latin,  which  was  taken  down   from    his  lips  by  an  amanuemit. 
No  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than   the  Chaldee  document 
vanished  into  the  darkness  out  of  which  it  had  for  a  moment 
emerged,  and  no  version  in  (hat  language  was  known  to  exist 
till  the  accidental  disrovcry  of  one  in  some  MSS.  bought  a  few 
years  ago  at  ('nnslantlnople  fnr  the  Rotllcian  at  Osford.      Here 
then,  il  might  be  supjwisM),  Jerome's  original  hail  turned  op  at 
last.     Hut  simnge   to  say,  this  newly  found  text  does  not  agree 
by  any  means  with  the  Vulgate,  and  is  apparently  a  trantlation 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Sinailic  LXX. !     Of  (he  extant  texts  the 
Vulgate  is  the  most  expanded,  and  supplies  many  touches  whl 
ar»  not  iri  our  Authorixed  Version  ;  such  as  the  reason  fit.  I 
why  hiindness  was  permitted  to  afflict  so  good  a  man  as  Tobi 
Kaphncl's  directions  to  Tobias  to  practise continency  during  i 
6rst  thre<!  days  after  hii  marriage  (vi.  15),  and  his  conversation 
with    KagucI    about    the    iwculiar   circumstances    of    the    csie 
(tSL  11) ;  the  address  of  Tobias  to  hit  bride  before  their  prayer 
(viii,  b);  Gabael's  subsequent  ferrid   blessing   of  them   both 
(iz,  G) ;  and  tho  tunning  on  of  the  dog  in  front  of  the  party  on 
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Torn,  wagging  bit  uU  for  joy  at  rerogniziog  Tobit  niul 

■pecimpo  of  tin*  maDipiilation  ofa  refractory  text  by  a 
a  critic.  Mr.  Fuller  icIU  .i  story  wbicb  is  too  ifood  to  be 

over.     Tb«  book  of  Tobit,  acconlin^  to  the  Greek  text, 

by  informing  i»  that  Tobit'«  native  town  was  Thisbe, 
is  At  the  right  hand  uf  llint  city  which  is  properly  ejilletl 
twii    in  Oalilev    above    Aser.'     As  other    texts  cnll   the 

ebuel,  the    real    name,  tars  our  cricie,  may  be  found  in 
pound  Thisbe-Oebuel.     But  where  is  such  a  town  to  be 

!i«d?  It  muit  be  on  the  ligbtof  Ivadesb-Napthali  above 
;  for  those  ara  clearly  thn  two  ndjoining  places  which 
Us  to  it:    and  another  text  adds,  that  Haior  lay  to  the 

A  further  indication  is  given  by  three  other  texts,  which 
m  tk  town  on  the  opposite  side  ;  only  in  the  name  of  this 
go  two  of  them  agree  ;  utie  calling  it  Kaphain,  another 
:,  and  the  third  Phogor.  Can  the  same  place  be  meant 
three  V  Yes,  replies  the  critic,  and  proceetis  to  reduce 
mes  to  identity.     There  it  a  Sepb  or  Sepbet  in  Galilee, 

the  old  Latin  translntor  blunderingly  read  Reph,  and 
tnodifietl  into  Kaphain.  This  .Scphet  stands  on  a  hill, 
e  it  might  be  known  as  ^phel-hor,  which  easily  slipjinl 
*"phegor,  and  thent'e  by  elision  into  l*liegor  or  I'hogor. 
we  get  the  well-known  Safed,  of  Crusader  fame,  as  our 
>aal  indication.  Now,  without  being  over-particular  as 
tt  is  meant  by  right  and  left  in  the  varying  texts,  wc  find 
wa  of  Giscbala  fairly  nnswering  to  the  conditions,  but 
Bnately  it  looks  curiously  different  from  Thithe-fiebue). 
bis  difiicaltv  be  got  over?  ("ertainlv,  says  our  critic; 
g  easier  t  Changf^  th  into  g,  and  Tbishe  txrcomeH  Gitbe : 
DM  the  letters  of  Gebuel,  and  you  get  Chalab ;  put 
rr  Gtsbe  and  Chalab, and Gischalab  is  the  natural  result: 
he  linal  consoniutl,  and  there  jrou  are  I 
I  date  assigned  to  Tobit  by  speculative  critics  varies  from 
irenth  century  lie.  to  the  second  A.D.,  but  the  extremes 
e  dismissed  as  incrcliblr,  Kwald  t-irs,  the  fourth  ilo.  ; 
lller  pota  it  two  centurie-s  later.  In  fixing  on  this  period 
I  stress  on  the  most  pntininent  feature-S  of  the  story,  the 
dayed  by  the  good  and  bad  spirits,  Raphael  and  Asmodcus. 
ihowing  that  the  conceplton  in  each  case  is  an  inter- 
one  l^etween  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 

_ant  development  of  it  in  the  Rabbinical  literature,  be 

ip  by  saying, '  The  Raphael  and  Asminleus  of  Tobit  cuuld 

been  depictcfl  in  Riblical  times,  ami  they  would  bav« 

icied  as  insufficient   in  Talmudical.     They    fall   into 
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tbeir  nalnnil  cm  whrn  th«y  arc  asiigtiMl  to  tlie  vfcmid  or  lint ' 
century  l>cf«rc  Climt,'  A<  to  thr  il«m(m,  one  x<:itroely  kiwirt 
whctlivr  tn  taugli  or  lament  ovin'  ihn  u»<-lt?»«  ex|>eD(liture  of  tunc 
an<l  (rouble  by  n  bevy  uf  coininetilntors,  ill  tbe  dulearoDr  t» 
bring  bin  groteique story  within  tbe  boundsof  belief.  SpecimoH 
of  tbeir  dittcustions,  gmvc  in  themselves,  however  iryinf;  to  the 
reader's  jjravity,  may  be  found  in  Calmet'a  'Dissertation  on 
Asmodeus.'  In  what  manner,  they  seriously  enquired,  cut  i 
spirit  be  smitten  with  a  maiden's  charms,  or  feci  jealousy  of  bit 
bridegroom?  Was  it  rrnlly  hU  malice,  or  some  pouosoDt 
humour  in  Snrnb,  whith  killc<)  her  seven  husbands  in  aoccwsiM 
OD  the  bridnE  night?  How  enn  »  spirit  receive  an  imprcsnta 
from  smoke,  or  be  incommoded  by  n  disngreeahle  smell  ?  DU 
tlie  smoke  of  the  fish's  liver  frustrate  tbe  demon's  malice  b; 
puHtiitK  Tohit  and  Sarah  from  carnal  iaclinations,  ukI  ibni 
renaering  them  unassailable;  or  was  it  merely  a  symbol  of 
{Icvout  prayer  prevniling  with  God:  or  did  the  efficacy  oi  tbr 
smoke  aHm!  from  the  fact,  thnt  the  lish  was  a  type  of  Chmt? 
Again,  what  was  mcsint  by  the  binding  of  the  Heinoii  in  Egypt- 
Is  he  confined  still  to  that  country,  and  is  be  free  to  da  hb 
wicked  pleasure  there  ?  In  regard  to  the  last  questioo,  Mr. 
Fuller,  leferrind  to  ihe  Article  on  Si,  Antony  in  the  •  Uictioiurv 
of  Christian  Bi<»<!raphv,'  alludes  to  a  suggestion — which  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Gutberlct's  'Tobit,'  and  may  be  traced  bock  ti 
Calmct,  if  not  further — to  the  effect,  that  tbe  presence  of  Amo- 
dens  in  Egypt  may  explain  the  frenucnt  temptations  to  sensnalitr 
by  which  the  monks  in  the  Tlicbald  were  assailed  I  Motr 
curious  still  is  the  reference  to  tbe  st<iry  in  ttie  quaint  and  tma 
popular  '  Voyage  du  Sieur  Lucas  au  Levant.'  Traielling  earii 
in  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV., 
be  heard  in  Egypt  of  a  serpent  domiciled  in  tiicGrotto  of  TbsU. 
which  nobody  could  kill.  A  prince,  ho  was  told,  had  tritdm 
destroy  it,  by  cutting  it  into  thirty  piece*  which  were  enclosal 
in  as  many  vases  :  but  tbe  vases  being  uncovered  after  a  ihnti 
interval  were  found  empty,  and  the  reptile  re>npp<-ared  in  in 
haunt  as  whole  and  vigorous  ax  ever.  Clearh  a  demon,  said  tbr 
Catholic  priests  with  whom  he  conversed  about  it,  and  no  diu^ 
the  Asmmleus  of  Tobit.  Lucas  himself,  stimulated  by  curiosil.'i 
wont  afterwards  to  Taata,  and  wa«  fortunate  enough  tu  pi 
a  glimpse  of  the  creature.  Approaching  its  abode,  be  saw  it 
creep  out,  and  twine  itself  caressingly  round  the  limbs  of  the 
persons  in  rn)at  of  bim :  but  on  his  declining  in  turn  losBbonl 
to  this  uupleasaiil  familiarity,  tlie  uncanny  beast  turned awav la 
a  huff,  and  disappeared  among  tbe  rociks. 

The  *  Additions  to  Esther,'  to  wbidi  we  now  pass  on,  are  tito 
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Dadtfrtaken  bv  ^Ir,  Fullor.  Tliey  an;  <lRscTibc(l  lij'  Jerome  as 
'  Schoolboys' llieincs,' and  »re  uf  little  iiitennt.  In  style  they 
betray  a  tUflereiil  hand  from  tbal  of  th«  tranxlator  of  Kitbcr  ia 
the  LXX.,  but  when  they  were  incorporated  with  llie  eannnicnl 
book  is  unknown.  They  seem  to  have  been  inteoded  to  fill  up 
g»p»  in  the  <;cnuinc  narrative,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  more  dii- 
tinctly  rrligiout  tone ;  but  they  effect  this  purpose  at  the  cost  of 
introducing  cnniradtciions  of  fact  and  anachronisms  of  senti- 
ment. Of  the  latter,  tlie  most  noticeable  occur  in  the  prayer  of 
ICsther,  Iw/ore  she  ventured  unbidden  into  the  presence  of 
Ahaiuems.  Here,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  originnl  reprc- 
senlation,  abe  declarer  ber  utter  abhorrence  of  her  station  a*  tlie 
Kind's  consort,  and  protests  before  God  that  she  submitte<l  to 
occupy  it  only  out  of  dire  necessity  ;  a  hint  on  which  the  Rabbis, 
after  their  manner^  founded  the  statement  that,  whenever  she 
was  summoned  to  the  King's  chamber,  a  ghostly  double  was 
substituted  for  her,  so  that  she  was  never  defiled  by  sharing  *tbe 
bed  of  the  uneirciimrisnl.'  In  an  e-tirlier  part  of  the  prayer  she 
confesses  that  the  guilt  of  her  people  is  the  cause  of  their  peril 
from  Haman's  ph>l,  using  language  which  points  ratlicr  to 
present  than  to  past  sins.  In  the  genuine  book  there  is  not  the 
slightest  bint  of  this,  but  it  was  too  suggestive  to  be  left  unim- 
proved by  the  Rabbinical  commcnutors.  How  good  a  thing 
ihcy  made  of  it  niay  be  seen  In  the  following  *  Midiasb,'  which 
we  abridge  from  Mr.  Fuller's  note : — 

'  Hamao,  that  be  might  prevail  against  Inael,  Mid  to  AhoHnonut, 
{Their  G(A  hates  delwuchery:  give  a  faaet,  get  loofte  women,  ami 
the  Jewa  to  oomo  to  it."  l^rdecai  cbaiigod  tbem  to 
,,  but  they  wont,  to  tho  nniubcr  of  IS.SOO,  ate,  dntdi,  bucamo 
itiloxicaled,  and  gave  thomselvca  up  to  lust.  Then  Satan  oceuRcd 
tiient  before  Qod,  saying,  **  Destroy  them  out  of  tho  world,  for  tlMty 
show  no  pcxiitenpo."  Itut  God  replied,  "  What  then  will  beooma  of 
(he  Law  ?  "  Satui  nrgcd  Ilim  to  bo  content  with  Laving  only  spirit* 
to  worship  Him :  and  God  yielded,  and  Gont  for  a  roll  on  which  to 
write  a  decree  for  tito  (loetraclion  of  tho  Jews.  Thrm  tho  Law, 
droet  in  widow's  wooda,  and  woopinc  so  thnt  tho  ministering  angola 
wwo  moved  to  lean,  cried  to  God,  enying,  "  Lent  of  tito  world,  if 
Israal  pcnsLce,  of  wliat  use  ahaU  wo,  Thy  eemmaiKlmonts,  bo  any 
longer  ?  "  TIio  sun  utd  tbo  moon  bcaid  her  wail  sud  cotipmd  their 
light.  Then  na  Klijah  to  aroaso  this  sleeping  natriarcbs  that  tboy 
might  intercede,  but  in  vain.  "What  can  wc  doV"  tlicy  roplled; 
*'wore  not  vo  punished  for  our  diauhodicucc  ? "  Elijah  then  went 
to  MosM  and  imptnn'd  hia  intervention.  "  Is  there  a  good  man 
among  them?"  he  aakcd.  "Yea,"  iraa  the  answer,  "his  name  in 
Mordocai."  "  Qo,  tell  liiin  to  persorere  in  prayer,"  rejoined  Itfosos. 
But  Rlijah  pleaded,  "  Alaa !  Iroe  ahepberd,  tho  decree  for  the  destrQe* 
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tion  of  iHnud  is  already  issued."  "  If  it  be  sealad  with  clsy,"  nplul 
MoMitt, " our  pnT«r  can ba beard;  bttt  if  witbblood,  ituimyrocsbk." 
"It  ia  aoaled  Willi  da;,"  «xclaimed  Elijah.  "Tben  go,"u»*a(4 
Mo*ce,  "  and  let  Mordeoai  know." ' 

We  turn  back   now  to  Judith,  which    folton-s  Tobit  in  oct 
Bible,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  additions  to  Daniel  hoa  Ixn 
assigned  to  Mr.  Ball  in  the  Commentary-.     As  wc  found  a  Tirii 
contrast  in  pnssing  from   2   Ktdros  to  Tobit,  su  anutber,  \n\ 
diflerent  in  kind,  striki^  us  lu  we  Inkc  the  nest  step  to  Judith. 
A  sct^ne  of  domestic;  peaL'e  in  bumble  life  is  exchanged  fui  tbt 
piimji  uf  war,  the  clash  of  aimi,  and  a  drama  of  heroic  iclt 
devotion.     Wc  fe<?l  in  the  nir  tbt-  spirit  of  Jae!  and  Deborah;  » 
fierce  patriotism  which  will   strike  au^  way,  however  foullv,  s» 
that  it  may  be  able  to  raise  the  esulting  cry, '  So  let  all  Thiw 
enemies  perish,  O  Lord  I '    The  story  is  too  well  known  to  ntei 
any  description.     Ita  fascination  is  evinced  by  its  two  price 
incidents, — (he  dccnpitAtion  nf  Holofemes  in  hi*  drunken  sleep, 
nnd  the  triumphnnt  return  of  llic  heroine  bearing  the  bloM; 
head, — having  become  stock -subjects  in  art.      We  can  recultwi 
having  seen  the  action  represented  with  much  s])irit  in  llalv  bi 
mariottette,  as  n  popular  e  ntvi  tain  men  L     Perhaps  the  eulogiam 
passed  on  the  book  by  Dr.  Scrivener  is  not  greatly  excessive  :— 
*a  fine  work,  grave,   elevated,    pious,  chaste   in   thotigbt  and 
expression,  exquisitely  finiabed.'     That  it   is  in   every  part  a 
fiction   is  pTob.-kble  :  the  setting,  at  least,  is  absolutely  onhit- 
torical.     It  is  based  on  a  fundamrntnl  contradiction — the  allied 
existence  of  the  Assyrian    Umpire   in  the  days  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar;  in  the  eigbtiienib  year  of  whost!  reign  over  it,  when 
the  Jews  '  were  newly  returned  from  the  captivity,'  the  erentt 
are  placed — that  year  being  in  reality  the  epoch  of  bis  desttncy 
lion  of  Jerusalem.     Besides,  as  Mr.  Ball  remarks,  '  the  accoant 
of  the  campaigns  of  Ilolofcrnes  bristles  with  political,  geogra- 
phical, and    strategical    impossibilities.'     It    is    plain    that  the 
author  uses  his  names  and  dates  as  a  mere  disguise  to  cover 
allusions  to  recent  events.     NVbuchadnexxar,  a  proverbial  type 
of  the  tyrannous  oppressor  of  Israel,  may  have  stood  for  tbeit 
savage  foe   .\ntt<K'bus.     In   (be  same   way  Holofernes,  a  name 
probablv  suggested  by  the  C.'appadocian  usurper  Orophernes  in 
ibe  early  psrt  of  the  Maccabean  period,  may  be  a  mask  for 
Nicanor,  the  Syrian  general,  who  '  hare  deadly  hate  unto  Israel,' 
and  fell  in  battle  against  the  heroic  Judas.     However  this  may 
be,   the   book,   written    in    Hebrew   which   has  perished,  and 
betraying  a  decided  tinge  of  Pharisaism,  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  rise  of  the  Maccabees,  and  may  be  placed  between  170-100 
B.C.     Rcnan's  idcsk  that  the  book  was  written  at  Bc*tlier,  near 
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Jerutalem,  X.V.  SO,  seems  very  fuiciful,  and  rv«(s  on  little  but 
the  abicnce  ot'  any  mentioa  of  it  by  Jon-pUu*.  VVbat  one 
could  wi>b  to  be  sure  about  is,  wheiber  it  was  a  genuine  Irumiwt- 
blut  to  rou»c  the  Jew*  to  figlit  to  the  death  against  Syria  for 
their  religion  ;  or  whcthor  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  pleasant 
work  nf  a  rum nnce- writer,  in  the  quieter  days  which  followed. 
Mr.  Ball  inclinits  tit  the  Intii-r  view,  nnd  we  fear  the  bulk  of 
the  evidence  is  on  bis  ttde. 

As  the  three  ndUiliuns  tu  Diuiiel,  commonly  called  *The 
Song  of  the  three  Children,'  'Susanna,'  and  '  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,*  together  with  the  short  *Pra\eraf  Manosscs,' fall  to 
the  s&me  commentator,  it  will  be  conTenient  to  notice  them 
here.  They  arc  quite  as  fully  treated  as  such  triiliug  pieces 
Jmervc :  and  we  nic  glad  to  obicrve  that  the  Xotes  do  not  pre- 
sent the  rrndrr  with  any  long  untranslated  German  quotations, 
such  as  cncumbor  the  Introduction  to  Judith.  Mr.  Hall  i* 
undoubtedly  right  in  tracing  thesi!  morsels  to  hints  in  the 
canonical  books,  which  supplied  ojtenings  for  amplification  by 
Jewish  scribes.  The  gem  of  them  all  is  the  *  Benedicite '  of 
the  litorgies,  of  which  Mr,  Ball  well  obsen-es, 

' Thu  monotooy  of  form  is  ttiwlf  e9i.-«tive.  It  ia  hko  the  EaoDotou; 
of  the  winds  or  the  wuv<ia,  and  j^wltTuIIj  suKg^ta  to  tlie  imagiiut- 
tion  the  aupUtude  ami  8]il&u4uiir  of  Goil's  world,  sod  the  sublimity 
of  tlie  univenal  dicrvs  ol  proise. 

What  Mr,  Ball  Siiys  of  the  intention  of  Sosanna,  the  story  of 
which  is  probablv  founded  on  a  Babylonish  legend,  is  new  tn 
us.  He  argues,  with  considerable  cogcnry,  that  the  glorification 
of  the  youthful  Daniel  is  but  a  secondary  feature,  and  that  the 
work  is  'an  anti-Sadducean  Temlrtiz-tiihri/t.  the  object  of 
which  is  to  portray  rx-rlain  deplorable  defi-cts  inherent  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  sutigesi  a  tadical  cure.*  In 
tracing  analogues  to  the  story  of  the  Dragon,  he  has  omitted  to 
notice  the  use  made  of  it  by  Defoe  in  the  2nd  part  of*  Robinson 
Crusoe,'  where  of  course  a  wooden  idol  is  aubsiitutect  for  the 
lire  monster  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  Targiim  qiioted  at  the 
end  of  the  short  'Prayer  ol  Manasscs'  is  worth  noticing,  as 
embodying,  though  in  the  usual  grotesque  form,  a  nobler  con- 
ception of  the  divine  mercy  tlian  that  which  was  generally 
current  among  the  Katibis.  The  idolatrous  monarch  is  sup- 
posed to  be  undergoing  torture,  by  being  shut  up  in  a  hollow 
copper  mule,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  great  fire.  In  his  agony 
he  cries  first,  but  in  vain,  to  his  idols,  and  then  turns  with 
hnrailialioo  to  the  true  God.  The  angcts,  however,  who  pre- 
side orer  the  gates  by  which  prayer  enters  heaven,  abhorring 
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bim  fnr  hie  vilenei*,  c)<»«  nil  th<>  windows  aoil  lalticei  of 
heav«n,  tluit  bia  prater  ax^y  not  penelrat«  the  bol_i'  placv.  Bai 
the  Lord  Himself,  more  pitiful  than  Ilia  angels,  opens  a  liitlr 
lattice  under  His  own  throne,  and  rcceirea  the  vrrntcbed  tup 
pliant'a  cry.  The  world  is  shaken,  the  male  bursts  asim^, 
Mannsscs  is  rt-storcd  to  bis  ihrone,  and  knows  heni^erortb  tlw 
the  Lord  is  God  ,-tlone. 

Thi?  following  extract  from  Mr.  BnH'st  Introduction  to  ihr 
Song  of  the  three  Children  is  so  valuable  in  il*  bearing  on  ibc 
critical  use  of  the  remains  of  sacred  Oriental  literature,  thai  w 
most  make  room  for  it : — 

'We  hare  to  benr  in  mind  o.  fact  familiar  enough  to  etudontsf^ 
the  Talumdic  and  Midntshic  litoiuem«,  though  apparently  nukaon 
to  maoj-  expositors  of  Scripture,  whoeo  minda  coospicuonslj  lack  ibl 
orieniadon  nhich  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  right  nndn^ 
stauiliug  of  the  trcftenrcs  of  Eastom  thought ;  I  raonu  the  inTutenk 
tondoney  of  Jewish  teachers  to  convey  their  lioctrino  not  in  the  fbm 
of  abstmot  discourse,  hut  in  a  mode  appealing  dirortly  to  the  inagiaa- 
Uon,  a:id  *ovJdng  to  arouse  the  interest  s^d  syiapatli^  oC  the  nsA 
rathnr  tlinn  the  plnlosoplicr.  Tlio  Uabfai  cisboditss  hut  lesson  iat 
Ktery,  whethor  parable  or  nllogory,  or  secmiug  hi>'t(irical  namtits; 
and  the  laxt  thing  ho  or  his  iIiKoiplus  would  think  of  is  to  ask  wbetlttf 
the  aetcctud  pentons,  crciitx,  and  circnmstancos  which  no  viTiiU; 
KiLggeat  tho  iloctriiie  arc  in  thcmsclvca;  real  or  fictitiouic  Tlie  doetriM 
ia  eTefythiiig ;  tliu  luoito  of  presentation  lias  no  indeix-ndent  Talii&* 

We  arrive  now  at  the  two  piecvt  de  resittance  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, Wisdom  and  EoctesiasticuB,  which  furnish  nesrlvall  the 
Apoerrphnl  lessons  now  rca<l  in  our  Churches.  In  an  unm- 
tical  ni^-  both  used  to  be  ascribed  to  Solomon,  and  to  bs 
numbered  with  Hruverbs,  Ccclesiastes,  and  Canticles  as  making 
up  five  works  from  bis  pen ;  a  doctrine,  we  are  sorry  to  ssj. 
that  wc  have  beaid  glibly  enunciated  from  an  Anglican  patpiti 
One  would  have  thought  that  of  the  two  reasons  given  by 
Calmet,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  why  even  Wisdom  could  not 
be  Solomon's — ^thnt  be  would  not  have  repeated  himself,  nor 
have  (juotcd  from  Istiiah  and  Jeremiah — the  second  at  li-att 
might  have  bt-rn  accounted  as  derisive,  ns  the  lirst  of  the  nioc 
reasons  ufTered  by  a  certain  Corporation  for  not  welcoming  their 
Queen  with  a  joy-peal,  viz.  that  they  bad  no  bells.  Hut  whil* 
s  Solomonic  ori|;in  is  confessedly  impassible  for  either  book, 
the  real  dates  arc  variously  conjectured  :  the  only  points  about 
which  there  is  unanimity  being  tttese, —  that  Ecclesiasticos. 
written  in  Hebrew,  preceded  Wisdom,  written  in  Greek  ;  aa^H 
that  the  cildcr  of  the  two  cannot  be  put  back  earlier  than  tl^| 
third  century  B.C. 
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Wisdom  has  liD«n  placed  in  Dr.  Fnrrar's  Ii.intls,  wUom;  sludj 
of  Alexaudiiao  Judaism  vrvll  qunliftes  him  to  be  iu  exponent. 
For  the  book  is  saturated  with  Helleaitm,  aiid  as  '  a  sytithi^is 
of  Jewish,  Platonic,  and  Stoic  elemcols '  (to  use  Dr.  Chejne's 
phnse),  is  a  chaiactcrislic  product  of  the  place  where  tbo  Old 
Teatamfnt  first  rnnic  into  cioac  contact  wilh  Greek  pliilosophv. 
\\  hat  wc  src  in  it  it  thr  aspect  under  which  thcancicnt  rclij^ion 
of  Israel  appeared  to  a  learned  and  pious  Jew,  who  regarded  it, 
not  from  the  narrow  and  isolated  standing- point  of  FalesliDian 
Kabhinistn,  hut  fnxn  tlie  school  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  still 
found  it  lo  be  iucouiparablj  superior  to  anvthiii);  which  pa^niun 
eould  offer.  The  puimle  is  to  (ix  the  date  beiweeo  the  rise  of 
AJeiundrian  Judaism,  and  the  earliest  spread  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Of  the  latter  it  betrajrs  no  trace,  althouj^h,  as  Kwald 
•a^s,  it  tnaj  in  a  senic  be  regarded  as  'a  prctnonition  of 
^(.  John  and  a  preparation  for  St.  Paul ' ;  and  it  cannot  ihere- 
Tc  be  le-nsnnsbly  brought  ilnwa  lower  than  tlic  middle  of  the 
rst  century  A.D.  On  the  other  hand,  its  cxnt^eraled  rhirtoric, 
its  'singular  mastcrv  of  the  (ireck  language  in  its  later  epoch 
of  mtnglul  deeadeitee  and  development,'  it*  saturation  with 
Circek  ideas,  its  advanced  escbatology,  all  conspire  to  point  to 
a  late  period.  Dr.  Farrar  accordini^ly  {liaaenis  from  the  older 
views  which  placed  the  book  somewhere  in  the  tecnnd  century 
B.C^  and  brings  it  down  to  the  decade  after  the  death  of 
Christ. 

It  ran  scnrretT  escape  any  attentive  readers  notice,  that  the 
earlier  part  of  the  I>iM>k,  cli.  i.— ix.,  is  superior  in  style  and 
arrangement  tu  the  rest,  and  that  at  its  close  the  imporionnlion 

Solomon  is  drop{M-d,  encept  that  what    follows  continues  to 

in  form  of  an  address  to  God,  as  if  it  was  n  continuation  of 
■Solomon's  prayer  in  ch.  is.  The  wild  and  grotcique  exagge- 
mtions,  the  tumultuous  verbiage  and  rhetorical  dilettantism, 
which  often  dis(ii!ure  the  latter  portion,  arc  not  met  with  in  the 
earlier.  It  i*  onlv  in  the  concluding  part  that  we  find  the 
sacred  history  distorlnl  by  l)i>mlMstie  amplifications  which  ^ood 
taste  must  condemn:  as  that  the  Nile  was  turned  into  mire- 
elotted  hlfliMl,  to  avenge  the  drowning  of  the  Hebrew  infants  in 
it  by  a  former  Pharaoh  ;  thai  the  flies  and  lice  and  frogs  were 
miraeulou.ilr  preferred  through  the  flames  and  lightning  that 
burned  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  they  might  continue  lo 
torment  the  Ecyptians;  that  the  plague  of  darkness,  which  no 
artificial  light  could  mitigate,  was  aggravated  by  monstrous 
apparitions  and  terrible  noises  out  of  the  abysMs  of  intolerable 
hell  ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea  the  Israelites 
marched  through  a  grassy  plain,  going  at  large  like  horses  and 
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If-apiRg  like  Ininbf.  Oa  the  whole  it  U  not  (Urptuiog  tbilt  tlx 
chnngv  nf  sl^le  ihoulil  hav«  led  to  duubis  of  the  unity  of  tbi 
book,  and  pmvoked  speculation  &s  to  the  number  of  hioili 
coiintrned  in  lis  pro«luction — one  guen  even  rc-ncbin|;  to  thr 
ludicrous  extent  of  sevonty-nioe  diiFcrent  composers;  bst  ■■ 
are  convinced  that  Dr.  Famr  it  right  in  kaying-,  'Of  lie 
unity  and  complctctwss  of  tlic  book  there  can  be  b«t  liitlt 
doubt.' 

The   spftoc  at  our  dispoxftl  muit  limit  to  it  vcrr  (ie»  <• 
noiicrs  ol  spcciAl  points  of  intrrest.     One  it  the  encumberill{ 
of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  by  the  Plntontc  idea  of  the  pft- 
exittencc    of  souli;    which     was     held     nlso     br     Philo,    uid 
reappears  in  New  Teslument  Judaism,  and  was  improved  tnu 
tlie  Rabbinical  belief,  that  the  souls  of  all  unborn  Jews  w«r 
assembled  at  Sinai  to  bear  the  Law  delivered  I     Hut  this  idta 
does  not  prevent  a  very  noble  conception  of  (he  future  blcnen^ 
nes«  of  the  righlenac,  though  it  is  unaccompanied   by  any  hint 
of  n    resurrection.      In    the  beautiful  vr-ne,   'The  sonls  of  the 
rigblenus  are  in  the  hand  of  G<m1,  and  there  shall  no  tonnei 
touch  thcni,'  may  probably  be  found  the  reason  why  the  of' 
Anglican  lectionaries  forbade  the  reading  of  the  last  verse 
ICcclesiasticus    xlvi.,   which    asserts  that   Samuel    was   really 
brought    np    from    his    rest,    by    the    witch's    incnntalion,    to 
prophesy  to  Saul.     Another  point  of  inlciest  is  the  introduction 
into  the  phraseology  of  Kiblical  Ethics  of  the  Greek  equivalent 
for  conscience,  which   occurs   in   the   sentence,     '  Wickedticw, 
conilemncHl  by  her  own  witness,  is  very  timorous,  and  bein^ 
pressed  with  conscience  always  forecastetli  grievous  things.'     It 
is  also  through  our  book  that  the  four  cardinal  virtues   passed 
from  Plato  into  ibe  medieval  theology  ;    they  are  found    in    the 
saying  about  Wisdom,  'She  teaeheth  temperance  and  prudence, 
justice  and  fortitude.'     The  striking  remark  about  Enoch, '  He, 
being  made  perfect  in  n  short  time,  fulfilled  a  long  time,'  hss 
acquired  a  new  interest  for  Englishmen,  through  its  application 
by    Hooker 'to  that    admirable  child,'    Fdward    V'I„    and    lis 
inscription  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  monument  in  the  High' 
lands  to  her  husband  'Albert  the  Cjon<I.'     The  book  has  also 
given  to  modem  science  the   term  '  protoplast,'  whicli  it  twice 
uses  of  Adam.     For  its  more  general  influence  we  must  refer  to 
Dr.  Farnii^s  excellent  Intrmluction,  and  be  content  to  endorse 
bis  assertion  that '  it  undoubtedly  holds  an  important   position 
in  the  Pr/rjMiratio  Kvnttffclica — the  development  of  thought  and 
circumttaii(v-s  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  (lospcl  of  Christ.* 
Ecclesiasticus  offers  in    many  respects  a   marked  contrast  to 
Wisdom.     Being  probably  mora  than  two  centuries  older, — its 
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Conj^Ttorcd  dntc  rntifrinfr  from  about  210  to  180  B.C. — it  Wt 
but  little  of  the  viriryint;  breatli  wliich  auickcncd  tlip  Ulpr 
book,  and  is  far  Ins  >ntisfactoi7  both  in  it«  religion  »nd  it« 
ctbio,  HofM!  beyond  the  gniTC  is  unknown  to  it,  nnd  tbc 
motive  of  its  mnrulity  is  «  temporal  recompense.  Yet  it  hu 
^reat  excellences.  Its  rust  sto<:k  of  prorerhinl  sayings  nnd  gem- 
like  apotb^ns,  I»nly  collected  and  partly  original,  touch 
human  life  at  all  pointx,  someiinieti  coarsely,  sunietimea  cyni- 
cally, but  always  with  sliri^wdnett  and  insight,  and  occasionally 
with  a  fine  and  delicate  stroke  which  commands  our  admirs- 
tioa.  Wc  sec  in  it  the  tbougbts  of  one  who  had  travelled 
beyond  tbc  petty  round  of  Palestinian  towns,  nnd  had  gone 
through  many  experience* ;  one  who  in  the  calm  of  his  old  age 
sat  among  the  wive  men,  whose  vocation  it  was  to  bring  down 
tlte  more  ideitlized  Irncliing  of  the  prophets  to  (he  level  of  the 
common  people,  and  rt-cuncile  the  severity  of  the  law  with  the 
needs  of  daily  life.  Now  and  then  the  writer  breaks  out  into  a 
nobler  strain,  but  the  effort  is  too  great  to  be  sustained,  and  the 
reaction  i»  abrupt  and  saddening.  Occasionally  the  most 
attractive  sayings  arc  found  to  be  due  to  tbc  suppose*)  Helleni- 
ling  grandson,  who  in  Egypt,  sixty  yenrs  later,  translated  the 
Hebrew  original  into  (irrck,  or  to  some  still  later  and  pra> 
bably  Christian  hand.  It  n-aclies  its  aitogee  in  its  fine  eulogy 
on  VVisdom  (rli.  xxiv.),  and  iu  noble  Song  of  Praise  passing 
into  the  'Hymn  of  the  Fathers,'  from  which  Hebrews xi.  is 
imitated;  iu  perigee  in  iu  frequent  sarcasms  on  women,  i la 
bitterness  sgainst  enomics,  its  mercenary  view  of  duty  and 
service.  Notwilbstanding  its  comparatively  early  date  and 
PalMtinian  origin,  it  IirtraTson  the  whole  a  Hellenistic  flarour, 
cmnght  from  tlir  rontideiahle  (iretik  population  settled  within 
Palestine  itself,  as  well  as  girdling  its  borders.  In  fact,  as  Dr. 
Kderslieim  olisen'es,  it  marks  the  commencement  of  a  period  of 
transition,  when  the  rigid  crust  of  tbe  older  Judaism  wa« 
beginning  to  yield  to  outside  pressure  : — 

*  Wo  aro  in  tbe  nrwonco  of  uon  questions  originnling  from  eontnct 
with  a  wid«E  worM ;  and  we  find  then)  suswerod  in  b  manner  which 
in  ODD  direetiooi  woold  [cad  up  lo  Jcvfgh  Alexandrian  thcolugy,  wbilo 
Ibe  book  itself  is  Etill  pnrely  ralestinian.  Prom  odd  anjici^t  llierc- 
fbre  it  may  be  deaoribed  as  I'alofitiniaB  theology  boforw  Aluxntidrian 
HelleniEm.  From  another  aspect  it  ruprvMuta  an  orthodox,  but 
WMlerate  and  coI>I,  Judiuem— bofor«  there  ircru  cither  Phnriaeea  or 
^oducoos  ;  before  these  tn-o  dirrclioui;  tuxunied  nparate  fonna  i^der 
the  combined  induoneo  of  political  cirennwtancea  and  theological 
coBtroveraiea.  .  .  .  Sat  beyond  all  tliia,  the  book  throws  welcome 
light  on  Ibo  period  in  which  it  was  written.  If  w«  would  know  what 
a  cultured,  liberal,  and  yot  genuiiK  Jew  had  thonghl  and  felt  in  view 
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ci  the  gnftt  qnestioDS  of  tbe  dn^ ;  if  wo  wonlil  'gkin  inmgfat  iirto  ttt 
■tftte  of  public  opiuion,  morolH,  eocict;,  And  vtod  of  tbo  mfttaMnrf 
that  jieriod, — iro  find  the  matorinU  for  it  in  tbo  book  of  Hocloria»ticct.' 

As  might  be  expected  from  Dr.  Edftrebeim's  large  arqiainl- 
ancc  with  Jrwish  litttmturc,  his  Intrmluction  and  Notes,  to 
which  ht>  line  [WiviTtl  vnltinblc  aid  rroin  Mr.  Margolinuth, 
furnish  nil  that  is  iio«iImI  in  tbr  wnv  of  texiuul  ciiticism.  Vit 
duiibl,  howCTcr,  if  he  has  not  pUntl  the  dalo  rjiber  too  earii. 
B.C.  23ii,  or  earlier;  and  also  laid  more  strns  than  is  ([iiiie 
jostifiable  upon  alleged  referenras  to  Eeclesiaaiea,  in  proof  of  u 
earlier  dale  for  that  canonical  book  than  modem  critics  ^nr- 
rally  are  willing  to  allow.  What  so^ms  more  particalatk 
Dr.  Edcreheim's  own  is  the  nbandnnt  rvidcnrc  hrnoght  forwsni 
by  him  to  prove,  that  the  Syriac  version  was  not  made  from  ihr 
Cirveli,  hut  directly  and  independently  from  thit  original  Hebrcv. 
If  this  ho  so,  that  version  fiirtitshrs  important  help  tii  rlieck  tb 
work  of  ibe  Greek  tmnsUtor,  who  confesses  himself  to  be  >aa»> 
what  unfamiliar  with  Hebrew,  and  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  boa 
far  ho  understood  the  more  difficult  phrases,  and  what  libeitin 
he  allowed  himself  to  take  with  the  original  to  ^ive  it  a  moir 
llellcuiBtic  air.  At  the  same  lime  the  Syriac  version  must  br 
used  with  caution,  since  it  shows  traces  of  arbitrary  modifies- 
lion  in  a  Christian  sense.  Dr.  Edersheim  goes  so  far  as  la 
say  that  '  the  Syriac  has  tho  eliaractcr  of  a  Targum,  and  vai 
certainly  int4!ndrd  in  great  measure  as  an  Kec{f.iitisticas,  ta 
Church-book,  for  homilctira!  or  cateeltetical  purpos«s.' 

On  the  literary  side  wc  confess  that  we  should  havt-  liked  the 
Notes  TO  ho  fuller.     With  the  exception  of  reminding;  us  thai 
both  St.  Bernard  of  ClairvauK's  Jubilpe-rhvthni,  *  De  nntnine 
Jcsu,'  and  Rinkart's  fine  hymn,  '  Xun  dankct  alio  Gott,'  cooi- 
posi-d  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  are  largely  indebi*^ 
to  nur  bonk,  he  has  not,  so  far  as  we  hare  noticed,  afforded  any 
information  about  what  may  Ixt  slyletl  the  liternrv  connotalien* 
of  the   >  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.'     An  inlrrcsting 
one  is  supplied  by   Dr.  Salmon,  who  recals  how    llunynn  was     , 
ronscd  from  the  profound  gloom  into  which  the  dread  of  beii^H 
reprobate  had  plunged  him,  by  recollecting  the  passage,  *  IjocW^ 
at  the  generations  of  old,  and  see ;  did  any  ever  trust  in  tbe 
Lord  and  was  confounded  ? '  (eh.  ii.  10.)     This  sentence, 
records  in  his  '  Grace  Abounding,'  fell  with  weight  on  his  spi 
and  greatly  enlightened  and  encouragn)  liim,  although  for  mo 
than  a  year  he  could  not  tracts  it  to  its  source  in  the  Apocrrpha 
*  that  won!,'  he  adds,  '  duth  still  at  times  shine  hirfont  my  la 
Wc  will  adduce  another  from  the  '  Spectator,'  No.  69,  where  tbi 
apothegms  about  friendship  are  singled  out  for  special  commen- 
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Jation.  '  How  Gnclj,'  writes  Addiion,  *  be  describes  the  art  of 
nAluDg  frtcnds  by  an  obliging  and  aflable  beliuviour !  With 
irhnt  prudence  dolh  ho  caution  m  in  the  ciioicte  of  friends  1 
IVitb  what  ilrokt^  of  nature,  I  could  almoct  say  of  humour,  hns 
lie  dt^crilxil  tliP  behaviour  of  a  treacherous  and  set  f-i  ale  rented 
rrienil!'  Then  fixing  his  attention  particularly  on  I  be  verse, 
'  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  uf  life,  and  thej  that  fear  the 
Lrf>rcl  shall  Gnd  him,'  lie.  goc*  on: — 

*  I  do  not  temcDiber  to  have  met  with  any  eaying  Ihnt  liaa  ploaaod 
me  more  than  tliat  of  a  fricnd'o  being  the  modicinc  of  liia,  to  express 
tho  ('fficncy  of  fricmlsbip  in  IicaUng  tbo  [lains  and  anguid)  vkicli 
natnmllj  cleave  to  onr  GsiKt«Dcc  in  this  world ;  and  am  woudcrftallj 
plcsficil  nith  the  turn  in  the  la«t  sentence,  tliat  a  virtuous  man  ehsll 
as  a  bl«M;ing  nnxrl  n-iUi  a  Mttnd  who  isasTirtuons  as  himself.  There 
is  aootlicr  Ksyiiig,'  lio  adds  'in  tho  ntao  nuthor.  which  woidd  haro 
\»xa  much  ojlrairfid  in  n  bcatlicn  writer :  "  Porsiltc  not  an  old  friend, 
for  the  n«:w  ih  not  compnmtilo  (o  him :  a  new  friend  is  as  now  wine ; 
wboR  it  is  old,  thoa  slialt  drink  it  with  plensar*."    (oh.  ix.  10.)' 

The  short  book  of  Rarucb  is  avowedly  a  composite  work, 
iitasmucb  m  the  last  cbnplcr,  the  «>-calliHl  '  Hpigtlr  of  Jeremy/ 
is  a  mcnr  npprnd.i<n^i  atlnchrd  for  convenience  to  the  pretended 
work  nf  lb<:  prophet's  disciple  and  friend.  But  it  is  (Mmpositc 
also  in  another  sense,  as  the  cominenlator  upon  it.  Dr.  Ciitford, 
in  ax'^'^meni  with  many  other  critics  is  constrained  to  admit. 
If  the  contculi  are  caretully  examined,  a  break  is  found  in  the 
character  of  the  book  at  ch.  iii.  9,  dividing  it  into  two  clearly 
defined  sections.  Tbc  first  consists  of  Hnruch's  prayer  introduced 
by  its  bistnriral  preface  ;  the  second  contains  the  praise  of  tho 
uw,  as  the  final  mantfestntion  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and 
concludes  with  predicting  in  a  fine  strain  (he  redemption  of 
Isratd.  Perhaps  it  would  l>e  fanciful  to  say,  with  l^wald,  that 
these  three  lopiet  form  a  type  of  tbo  contemporary  worship, 
consisting  of  prayer,  praise,  and  an  elevated  prophetic  con- 
clusion. Rut  it  is  manifest  that  the  second  section  differs 
greatly  in  style  and  method  from  tho  (irst.  The  Itrst  is  a  cento 
from  tbc  canonical  books,  and  hat  bci^n  characterized,  perhaps 
ratbor  ill-nalurcdiy,  as  an  cxercittr  in  the  languo^  and  sty-Ie 
of  the  prophets  <-(>inp(iKrd  by  some  scribbler,  or  as  the  theme  of 
■  fer-ble  sclnxillwy  stringing  all  sorts  of  paasa);es  together  to 
complete  bis  task.  The  other  section  exhibits  more  orii^inality, 
more  independence  ainl  Teraatility,  a  certain  poetic  force  and 
power  of  vivid  representation.  But  that  is  not  all.  Tho 
Greek  of  the  former  part  betrays  throughout  that  it  is  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Hebrew  original,  perhaps  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
-— Cwald  Busgcsts   the  fourth— and  rends  like  a  piece  of  the 
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LXX. ;  whdTeni  ia  the  littler  tlic  Greuk  is  mote  like  ttuA 
of  an  original  compniition,  being  punir,  mote  flowing,  idor 
choice  in  words  and  phras««,  and  not  having  a  fiB|;Ic 
tnittwotthy  Mump  upon  it  of  bi^in^  Iraiiilatcd  from  ■  Hrbrt* 
text.  Besides  these  iwo  differenees,  tliere  is,  as  Dr,  GifTonl  hu 
pointed  out,  a  remarkable  dlversitj'  between  (be  two  sccttouof 
the  book  in  the  words  nicd  to  represent  the  ssctmI  none  ti 
Jebovnb.  Now,  from  a  critical  point  of  rirw,  these  ptcu- 
linritics  invest  the  book  with  a  ronciderabtiT  interest.  It  bu 
come  down  to  lis  under  a  single  namr,  n*  a  Iiolograpb,  and  thm 
is  nut  a  silted  of  exIetDal  eviden<.-e  agaiiist  it*  unity.  Vet  ftooi 
internal  and  subjective  considerations  alone,  even  tbe  most  con- 
servatire  critics  are  compelled  to  bteak  it  up,  and  assign  tbe 
fragments  to  different  authors.  There  i*  no  need  to  point  ooi 
bow  this  precedent  bears  on  the  legitimacy  of  invcstigatlotu 
into  the  grounds  on  which  tbe  claim  to  unity  of  other  books  in 
the  Mible  rests,  when  the  inlrrnal  evidence  appears  to  be  U 
variance  with  (he  popular  tradition  of  their  authuiahip. 

Another    point    of   interest    arises    from    the    similarity,  t 
close  to  be  accidental,  between  Baruch's  prayer,  and  Darnel' 

iix.  7-ld).     Which  is  the  original,  Baruchs  as  Ewald  saTS,« 
)sniel*s  as  Dr.  Puscy  mnintftins ;  or  are  both  drawn  from  some  h 
earlier  source?     Here  the  burning  questions  about  the  unitj^ 
and  date  of  Daniel   come  to  the   front,  and    thrv  nrc    far  too 
intricate,  not  to  say  danjierous,  for  us  to  ronldlc  with.      All  wr 
can  venture  (o  point  out  is  this  ;  that  tf  the  book  of  Daniel  be  s 
bolograpb,  and  if  the  features  of  tbe  resemblance  make  it  seen 
likelv  that  Baruch  is  the  qnoter  ratber  than  the  quoted,  thea 
Daniel  must  certainly  be  older  than  modern  criticism  generallj^H 
allows  it  to  be.      But,  on  the  other  side,  it  will  be  urged  tU^ 
there  is  mucb  virtue  in   a   single    ij\  and    still  more    in    ivo 
combined. 

One  more  remark,  and  ttiis  lime  it  is  to  point  a  warning  t^M 
expositors.     At  the  close  of  the  praise  of  Wisdom,  personified' 
as  female,  there  is  a  verse  which  stands  thus  in  the  autbotiinl 
version,  'Afterward  did  he  show  himself  upon  earth,  and  con- 
versed  with  men  '   (iii,   37),  the    immediate   antecedent  beii^ 
apparently    God.       Upon    this    verse,    ns    a    heaven- provided 
wcnpon    of  contiT)versy,  the    Fathers    both    Greek    and    Latin, 
apologists,  expositors,   and    homilists,  have  eagerly  laid    hold, 
und  strenuously  brandished  it  in  tbe  faott  of  Jews,  Arians,  and 
the  whole  cr«w  of  unbclierers  and  heretics,  as  a  signal  prophecy 
of  the  lnc«mation,  an  unanswerable  testimony  that  to  Cbii^H 
God  Himself  was  made  Besh,  and  (abernaclcd  with  men.    No^| 
Dr.  Giflfonl,  looking  at  tbe  passage  with  the  eyes  of  common 
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»eat«,  M«s  that  this  ' hjpt^r-urlhwlox  interpretation'  is  nntcn- 
9h\e,  and  that  what  is  imlly  intcn<lm)  is  thn  abiding,  pro- 
fCKssiTe  revelation  of  divine  wiwlom  or  truth  1<>  Isnu-I  in  (he 
Past.  Accordingly  he  tmisUtes,  *  Aftenvartl  thr  urai  wen  upon 
earth ;'  and  compares  the  sentiment  with  what  Wisdom  says  of 
beneU  in  Pror.  viiL  31 ; — *  Rejoicing  in  His  babitahle  earth, 
and  my  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men.'  This  correction,  by 
a  critiR  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  indifTercncc  to  orthodoiy,  of 
the  nImiHtt  universnl  misuw;  of  th«;  pMSOgr,  drscrTPS  pnrticular 
nllentiun,  brcaiise  th<^  habit  here  irxcmplififrd — of  extr^triing 
from  texts,  in  the  interests  of  theology,  meanings  that  are  alien 
bma  them,  and  cannot  bear  a  moment's  impartial  investiga- 
tion— has  been  in  tbe  past,  and  iu  many  qoarlers  still  continues 
to  be,  the  opprobrium  of  sacred  eze(;cBis,  and  a  most  fruitful 
source  of  error.  Xothing  more  oliscurcs  the  method  and  onler 
of  God's  rerclation  of  HimM!lf  to  mankind,  nnd  makes  n  con- 
fated  mrdley  of  the  sacred  lilrralurc  which  unfniils  it.  X<>  hook 
but  the  Kible  is  so  mal-treated  ;  and  in  no  other  case  would  it 
be  posaibte  to  do  the  thousaiidlti  part  of  the  mischief  which  has 
b«ea  tbe  result  of  the  mal-treatment. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  be  noticed,  except  the  handling  by 
Canon  Rawtinsou  of  the  two  books  of  the  Maccabees.  Here  at 
last  we  arc  in  the  region  of  genuine  History,  but  with  a  difl'cr* 
enc«-.  The  former  book,  almost  certainly  written  in  Hebrew, 
bears  on  its  fare  the  tokens  of  an  original  and  sober  narrative, 
in  which  tlic  writer  is  evidently  anxious  to  tell  the  unvarnished 
truth  >o  far  as  he  knows  it ;  whereas  the  latter  is  history  viewed 
through  the  eyes  of  a  religious  enthusiast,  who  abridge*  some 
earlier  Greek  work  by  an  unknown  author,  Jason  by  name, 
presses  into  his  service  every  legendary  portent  that  he  can  lay 
bold  of,  and  works  up  his  subject  into  a  sort  of  *  Pharisaic 
festival -book,'  intended  to  win  b«ck  tlie  Jewish  Colony  in  Kgypt 
to  the  temple- worship  at  Jerusalem.  The  two  Ixinks  agree  m 
having  Judas,  tbe  Maccjtiire  or  Hammer,  for  their  hero;  but 
while  tbe  later  book  limit*  itself  to  his  exploits,  and  ends  with 
the  decisi\-e  defeut  inflicted  by  him  on  Nicanor;  the  older 
carries  down  the  slory  to  the  death  of  Simon,  the  thinl  of  tbe 
three  heroic  brothers  who  in  turn  were  leaders  of  Itrai-I,  nud 
the  succession  in  bis  room  of  his  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  as  Prince 
and  High  Prie«t.  The  most  marked  ditTerences  in  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  two  writers  are  well  summed  Up  by  Canon 
Rawlioson  in  the  following  passage  : — 

'  Tba  writer  of  the  First  Book  is  reticent  to  cxorm  oo  maltcrti  of 
Ktligtciii,  and  especially  chary  of  mentioning  Iho  Divine  namo,  if  he 
can  anyhow  avoid  it.     The  writer  of  the  S«cond  Book  ia  wholly 
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devoid  of  QDj-  suoli  somplo;  bo  ojKinl}'  docUres  bis  nl^cioai;  Ttont 
anil  f«alii>K>i  on  oU  Miitabk  ocoutiouK,  and  fruolj:  ims  tlic  warilt 
>*Gih1"  and  "Lord"  wli^ncver  bin  KiiliJM-t-iiuiUur  Ickdn  bim  (onfif 
to  tbc  Suprcmu  B«ing.  Agftui,  the  writer  of  tbo  Fi»t  Book  obrtun 
Uoia  intnidudug  ioto  bU  nairative  auj  acoouiit  of  recent  Diincalan 
oaciurvQoex — bu  is  uitbei  not  aworo  tb«t  miraeles  ircro  Wlieted  ta 
have  b«6n  wrongbt  duriog  tbo  coorae  cif  tbo  Sjriu-Uaoedouiaii  Mlmg;^, 
or,  if  be  ImowB  tlio  atdrics,  be  diabeliereB  lb«ni.  In  tbe  Steed 
Book,  on  tli«  ooDtror;,  tlio  miiocalons  elcmebt  is  a  rudn  (Mian: 
and  tboBgli  no  doubt  tbo  writer  mis  following  bis  notbonty,  Juw, 
wbeD  be  gave  it  a  place  in  his  narmtiT»,  yet  iiia  olalKirnticiD  of  kit 
atorieo,  and  Ibe  lenglh  at  wlucb  be  dwells  oat  tbcin.  are  Rsafficinl 
indication  that  h<>  accepted  their  truth,  and  regarded  thcsa  amMg 
tlto  nio»t  importaut  oTcnts  of  hie  history.  Further,  the  writer  at  tia 
First  Itouk  in  oai'i;ful  not  to  assmae  the  t61«  of  a  ivligiuus  toadiK ; 
bo  withholds  all  ohserrations  on  the  bi^'toiy  which  he  relalM^od 
loams  the  events  themselves  to  moko  their  own  itnpr«aaioo.  TU 
writer  of  the  Second  Book  acts  in  nn  exactly  opposite  manner.  Bt 
iM  pointedly  didactic  and  ndmonitorr.  Horootimcs  he  fennallf 
oddreMcit  rcligionx  rxhortations  t»  hin  rc*det« ;  more  nsnaUy  M 
appends  hix  nneeorvstiono  on  the  eT<intic  ns  if  Ibey  were  fomed  fron 
him  by  the  strength  of  hiH  own  foelingl^  and  were  not  inteiided  *( 
admoniticiRM.  The  rcmilt  ia  Uiat  tlK)  rcTigiaas  ocpoot  of  the  hiatDry 
is  kept  coiitinnally  bi^orv  the  reader's  mind,  who  i«  tonght  on  evsry 
page  that  impiety  uud  blasphemy  receive  signal  puniiihniont  at  God't 
hands;  that  prayer  is  heoid;  tbat  God  fights  ojKmty  on  tb*  aik  «f 
Uis  aointa  tmd  delivers  them;  that  if  He  Mffvm  them  to  be  slSiettJ,^ 
it  is  for  tbo  purpose  of  chant^niug  and  purifying  tbero :  and  i 
even  if  they  sotfer  the  worst  that  con  hapj>ea  to  man  in  this  11 
thoy  will  bo  rowaidod  in  the  ReBurrection," 

To  AeaX  with  any  textual  criticisms  upon  the«c  histotia  a 
impracticable  in  the  frijfment  of  space  tltat  remains  to  us.  All 
that  we  can  remark  is,  iliat  as  we  owe  to  il»cm  nintost  all  oik 
knowledge  about  the  Muccabean  wars,  si)  it  is  from,  tfaom  tliat 
we  obtain  a  tme  notion  of  the  vital  importance  to  Ismel,  of  the 
stniftgle  which  ended  in  raising  it  to  a  higher  d^^ve  of  inde- 
pcndrncf  than  it  had  enjoyed  since  the  fall  of  the  Davidian 
monarchy.      Th«  attempt  of  Antiochus,  suntamed    both  £p^ 

Fhanes,  the  Brilliant,  and  Kpimancs,  tbo  Madman,  to  Helleoizr 
alestine  by  crushing  f>ut  the  Jewish  faith,  and  substitating  IW 
it  the  gross,  sensual  Paganism  of  Syria,  was  but  part  of  his 
scheme  for  consolidating  an  Eastern  empire  which  sboiild  check 
the  advance  of  the  newlj-risen  empire  of  the  Writ,  and  confine 
the  Roman  rule  to  Enrope.  True  to  his  mixed  and  uotcniptl^ 
lous  ebaiacler,  the  sttdacious  Seleucid  monarch  stuck  at 
enormities  to  accomplish  his  purpon*.  To  proscribe  tbe  Mo' 
rites,  and  turn  the  observance  of  them  into  a  capital  crime 
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defile  tho  t«mple  with  idols,  snd  the  sacrnl  books  with  twine's 
btooci ;  10  tranBrorm  th«  holy  city  into  b  Greek  (rani son-town, 
«nd  swetp  away  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  by  [wuring  over 
t&e  land  a  torrent  of  Syrian  »upfTr«tilinn  and  TolnptuoinneM— ^ 
nch  was  the  pmitMic  by  whirh  ihit  '\'ile  pcnmn,'  ns  hv  t*  styled 
in  the  vi«innt  <>f  Daniel,  adrenlurcd  in  ^xxixMy  his  ambition, 
tbnugh  al  tlit  cost  uf  deluding  with  innircent  blood  the  fair 
inheritiince  of  the  people  of  Jehovab.  Humanly  sppakin";,  the 
fate  of  Israel  and  the  world  trembled  in  tbc  balance ;  and 
BoUiisfr  could  have  averted  the  catastrophe  bat  tbc  slubbom, 
nncontinoi.ible  Icmper  of  the  remnant,  in  whose  souls  once  more 
burned  brightly  the  fniih  anil  valour  which  nf  old  had  con- 
qneird  Palrxttnt*,  and  built  up  the  empirr^  of  ^^olo^tn^. 

It  i)  Tcmnrkabte,  as  Dtian  Stanley  obiervtrs,  that  greater  post- 
hiiinous  honour  baa  been  shown  to  the  noble  deliverer  of  Israel 
from  Syrian  tyranny  by  Christian  historians  and  divines,  than 
by  bis  own  countrj-inen.  It  was  to  the  great  Judai  that  iinndel 
lumeil  for  his  beio,  when  he  composed  bis  Oratorio  in  honour 
of  the  Ouko  of  Cumberland's  return  in  triumph  from  CuDodcn 
in  1T4>>,  and  gave  to  tbc  world  the  immortal  strain,  'See  tbc 
conquering  hero  come*^'  Whether  the  explanntion  is  satis- 
factory, that  the  '  Hammer '  who  smote  down  the  pride  of  Syria 
had  ton  much  of  the  ancient  (ireek  mettle  about  him  to  please 
the  Kabbis,  we  are  scarcely  p^(■par<^d  to  tty. 

Before  we  lay  down  the  pen,  we  have  a  pleasant  duty  to  dis- 
cliai^.  It  will  hare  been  observed  that  hitherto  all  our  rvfcr- 
enee*  have  been  to  the  work  of  the  Editor's  lieutenants;  of  his 
own  work,  the  work  of  their  com  mandcr-in -chief,  nothing  has 
come  before  us.  Owing  to  the  sclf>denytng  ordinance  laid  down 
by  him  for  himself,  tn  abstain  from  taking  in  hand  any  of  the 
Apocryphal  hooks,  he  nowhcrt!  appears  except  in  the  few  linca 
with  which  the  volumes  are  prcfaned.  It  must  not  be  iofened 
that  his  office  has  been  a  sinecure,  or  his  task  a  light  one.  In 
such  undertakings  as  the  one  before  us,  the  function  of  th« 
Kditor,  if  we  may  venture  to  employ  a  very  homely  but  ex- 
pressive illustration,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  tbc  'onion's 
atoms '  in  the  salad,  which,  according  to  Sydney  Smith's  well- 
known  recipe, 

'lurk  within  tlio  bowl. 
And,  BCaroo  siisiiootcd,  animato  tbo  whole' 

Subterranean  work  is  not  the  less  real  (or  being  out  of  sight. 
To  plan  the  outline,  and  allocate  the  several  parts:  to  har- 
monize divergencies,  curtail  redundancies,  suggest  topics  whicb 
have  been  omitted,  and  reduce  the  rarious  oontributtons  to  a 
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compact  and  romplrtn  Commentary,  whirh  ihall  be  at  one  wi& 
itwir  aikI  up  to  the  Invcl  of  modcrii  kn«wle(lf[e ;  are  tasks  whkk 
are  not  tn  bet  achieved  hy  tlie  hantl  of  a  diktUnte  tiiflci.  h 
sayioj^  this,  we  cannot  forget  liow  mucb  students  of  the  dcveU*- 
■sent  of  Cbristtanity  owe  to  Dr.  Wacc  besides,  for  the  decMt 
of  toil  which  he  has  spent,  in  conjunction  with  Dr-  Williix 
Smith,  in  ^iding  the  profrtcss  of  that  ffccat  enterprise,  uo* 
happily  concluded,  the  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Diagrapbi.' 
Upon  him,  as  we  have  good  rc-ason  for  knowing,  the  cUtf 
burden  has  restMl  »f  bringing  this  long-desired  wurlc  to  a  loc- 
cessful  conclusion.  To  superintend  at  the  same  time  the  exece> 
tion  of  both  works  must  have  entailed  unusual  strain  aid 
labour,  which  call  for  a  period  of  repose  :  we  only  hone,  >□  tie 
interest  of  the  public,  that  (he  wcll-earnod  rest  will  not  t« 
unnecessarily  prolonged, 


Art.  II.— 1.  Kfols.     By  Sidney  Colvin.     I-ondon,  1887. 
2.    Life    of    JoAn     KeaU.       By     Wiiliam     Michael     KosscuL 
London,  18JJ7. 

U.\DKK  lh«  date  of  April  1818,  a  criUcism  of  KeaU's  iJi- 
ilymioH  appeared  iu  these  pages,  which  baa  proved  tiit 
nucleus  of  a  widely -accepted  literary  myth.  Thousands  who 
have  never  read  the  review  in  question  derive  the  impreMion 
from  Adonais  or  Don  J«an,  that  it  contains  a  savage  sad 
grossly  personal  attack  upon  Keats;  that  Hut  criticism  wai 
inHpirn)  by  a.  hitler  spirit  of  political  p.-trtixansbip;  sod  that 
its  cruel  inju«li(»  nut  only  discouraged  bim  from  completia)[ 
Ht/perion,  but  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  poet's  untimely 
death.  From  the  same  poetical  source  springs  the  equally  blM 
impression,  that  Keats  was  nothing  but  on  effeminate,  aeoti- 
mental,  enervated  weakling,  who  deserved  the  contempt  of 
Byion  almost  more  than  the  generous  pity  of  .Shelley.  Badli 
imprrstions  are  indi'putnbly  hasty  ;  they  ar«  also  i^rronrous 
unlounilcd.  To  ihta  subji^ct  wr  slinll  return  alter  a  brief  tkc 
of  Keats's  canter.  But  it  may  be  said,  at  the  outset,  that 
is  little,  or  nothing,  of  the  adverse  criticism  contained  in 
famous  review,  which  we  desire  to  withdraw  even  after  the  bpw 
of  seventy  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  charges  that  are  j 
directed     against    the    cold     formalism    of    eipfaleenth-cent 
|>outry.    They  hare  already  passed  into  commonplaces  of  litei 
criticism.     In  lines  which  arc  too  familiar  for  quotation,  K 
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fatmstir  gave  the  vaoti  vigoroin  ciprcsiion  tn  tlip  rerolutionary 
spirit  of  [H>elicu[  em:mri|utiiiii,  anil  to  tlit^  frigici  mrrlianical  art 
Sf^nst  which  it  lebellH.  Ports  of  rlir  now  trlionl  driirol  to 
return  to  nature  from  aatdeniic  conventinnalitjr.  to  replace  the 
skill  of  ft  poeticft)  hnmlicrafuman  hy  the  T»t.y  freedom  uf  Elizif 
bctban  wnlrrs.  Bat  many  of  the  refortnt-ra,  like  the  Culvinist 
in  the  'Ta)c  of  the  Tub/  who  inherited  from  hit  ancestors  a 
golcl-ciuhrdidrrrdrotit,  in  ihcir  capemcsi  to  strip  off  the  frippery, 
destrayeil  the  doth,  Tnsic  and  reason  hud  hitherto  ruled  with 
abtidute  suprematy;  iinoginntion,  drplh  of  ftcling,  vftricty  of 
mosic,  iQteusity  of  icntiment  for  nnturr,  hiul  been  long  tuboi^ 
dinated  to  satire,  pithy  sayings,  morn!  teaching,  and  <)idactic 
wit.  Xow  the  dethroned  de»p»ts  of  the  past  generation  were 
ondtily  neglected  and  despised.  It  was  Keals's  miaforlune,  so 
far  as  bis  immediate  popularity  was  concerned,  thai  he  was  born 
two  centuries  too  Inte  or  hnlf  a  century  too  soon,  and  that  ho 
(ang  to  a  generation  which  but  dimly  understood  his  appeals  to 
derper  feeling*  than  those  on  which  Scott  and  Byron  so  success- 
fully played.  The  spell,  which  the  two  lasl-n^ntioncil  pocta 
laid  upon  their  contemporaries,  was  strong  in  virtue  of  its 
extreme  simplicity.  They  abandoned  tht-  moralizing  tone  of 
their  prcileeeasors.  yet  retained  ilteir  close  touch  with  huinanily. 
Man  was  the  great  subject  on  which  their  genius  was  employed. 
They  sought  no  epies  in  nests  or  tragedies  in  tattered  cloaks ; 
they  did  not  subt>rdinaie  human  action  to  the  viewless  agenciea 
of  Nature  ;  her  forms  wem  hut  the  occasional  delights,  the  acci- 
dental graces  which  served  to  embellish  the  central  figure,  man. 
This  close  touch  with  humanity  was  the  common  characteristic 
of  two  widely  diSereot  writers.  If  Byron  was  often  disordered 
in  his  passion  and  diseasied  in  his  sublimity,  he  makes  us  feci 
<bat  we  arc  dealing  not  with  shadows  but  with  living  men.  The 
same  power  belongs  to  Scott.  Mc  sweeps  us  back  to  stirring 
limm  of  old,  when  honour  and  self-devotion  were  active  forces, 
when  patriotism  nn<l  loyalty  were  working  'prinriples,  when 
brave  hearts  declnre<l  themselves  in  deeds  of  chivalrous  dariD^. 
He  gave  the  n:itio»  what  it  ever  needs, — a  poet  who  elevates  our 
semis  hy  the  delineation  of  generous  and  lofty  natures  painte<l 
from  the  risions  of  bis  own  kindred  brain. 

Bat  Soott  and  Byron  were  the  representatives,  not  the  leaden, 
of  tbeir  generation,  and  their  inBuenee  departed  with  the  tem- 
porary conditions  upon  which  it  <lepended.  The  spirit  of  the 
ajje  in  which  we  live  is  inspired  by  Wordsworth  and  by  Keats  ; 
they,  and  not  their  admired  omtemjforaries,  directed  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  future.  Modern  poetry  is  in  the  main  either 
crhir-ol    or   literary.     Some   poets   are,   like   Lord   Tennyson, 
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equall/  l^ompODDdc4l  of  the  subjnrtivr  pbUosopfacr  and  ihr 
objective  artist;  others  belong  eiclusivclT  to  one  or  olticrof 
the  Tivnl  schools,  either  anslvitin^  Mnn  ami  inrestigmiif 
Nature,  or  crcnting  dreams  of  l>e*titj  whieh  surfeit  tite  nukl 
vritb  dainties  rather  than  feud  it  with  robuxt  manliDets  of  lenii- 
mcnt.  When  Kent*  wrote,  the  idral  which  be  ]>re3CQl«d,  iboDfh 
really  a  revival,  wa»  n-gatded  as  a  new  birth,  and  it  wm  con- 
demned as  vapid  ami  efleuiinate.  He  lived  too  short  a  time  to 
found  a  school ;  his  poetry  clashed  with  the  feeling  of  tlic  day. 
and  he  paid  the  almost  iacritabic  penalty  of  contcmpontjr  | 
ostracism. 

John  Keats  w&s  born  on  the  31st  of  October,  1795.    Tbr 
caprice  of  genius  is  striVingly  esemplilied    in   hix  parentage: 
His  maternal  grandfatlter  was  John  Jennings,  the  proprietor  oi 
a  livery  stable  in  Lower  Motirriflds,  whoiL-  daughter.  Francw, 
married   the  head  stableican,  Thomas   Keuts.     She  was  lefl  * 
widow   in    18IM  with   tbreo  sons  and  a  daughter.     Of  tbeic 
children   John  Keata  was  the  eldest.     The  name  Jctiniogs  is 
common  in  Wales,  and   Thomas  Keats  came  from  the  Vfax 
country,  nn<l   possibly  from   Cornwall.     The  keen  feeling  foj 
beauty,  the  intuitive  sympathy  with  all  the  operations  of  nature 
whirh  so  strongly  characterised  his  puetiy  from  the  vi-ry  fifsi, 
ate  the  biTtbright  of  the  Celtic  race  from  which  the  |>»el  proltably 
sprang ;  but  though  the  rich  unconscious  lore  of  nature  may  be 
thus  explained,  the  Greek  instinct  for  combining  haman  and 
natoral  beauty,  for  giving  concrete  shape  and  personality  to  all 
the  powers  nhicfa  made  up  tbc  joyous  plenitude  of  life  around 
him,  coulil  not  have  been  acquired  by  inheritance  from  WeUb 
or  Kngli»!i  psrenlnge. 

The  (bree  brothers  were  sent  tn  awelUknown  board  in  g-4cbool 
at  En6eld,  kept  by  the  father  of  Cowden  Clarke.     There  -lohn 
Keats  was  chiefly  distinguished   for  *  terrier  courage,'  daring 
pugnacity,  animal  spirits,  and  vehemence  of  temper.     He  was 
not  studious,  or  exceptionally  brilliant  in  intellect;  but  before 
he  left  school  he  showed  thai  be  possessed  extraordinary  powvn 
of  concentration,   induslrt-,    and    perseverance,  which    enabled 
liim  to  win  all  the  prizes  for  literature.     These  were  ibe  tni^_ 
of  cliarat^er  which  were  most  conspicoons  in  the  boy.     Bnt^f 
very  dilTerent  impression  of  him  had  been  formed  during  t^^ 
thirty  years  which  intervened  between  his  death  and  the  publi- 
cation    of   l.ord    Houghton's    Memoirs.     'Johnny    Keats'   wi^H 
commonly  regarded  aa  a  puling,  fragile,  iick-a-daisical,  sent^| 
mental  youth,  deficient  in  manly  sense,  mantv  purpose,  ami  the 
best  (--lemcnts  of  greatness.     This  misinterpretation  was  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  fantastic  effeminacy  of  hiB  early  poetry,  by 
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tlie  Impri^ssion  created  (brougb  Adouais  jwd  Don  Juan,  and  by 
tke  ill-judged  sjinpatliy  of  bU  friends,  wbo  represented  bim  as 
nude  of  ibe  Muff  wbicb  wcaklj  succumbs  to  adverse  criticism. 
In  manliood  Kcals  was  wbat  bis  boyhood  leads  us  to  ex[)«cl, 
UDMlfisb,  warmly  sympaihclir,  proud,  vehement,  generous, 
cnpablc  of  meanness,  fall  of  common -sense  and  self- know  ledge, 
isti nguisbi-<l  ns  well  for  moral  as  for  physical  courage.  But 
crcn  as  a  diild  be  was  always  in  extremes,  passing  rapidly 
from  passions  of  tears  to  couculsions  of  laugliter ;  and,  as  bis 
bnitber  (icorge  notices,  a  self- turinea ting  melancholy,  an  almost 
savage  despondency,  and  a  deep  morbidity  "f  temperament 
imderlay  his  bii};hi,  spitited,  and  vivacious  exterior.  In  tbis 
paASionate  sensibility  we  recognise  ibe  cDusive  sentiment  of  his 
early  poetry  and  of  EnJymiori,  and  by  the  fretful  tendeDcy  to 
magnify  and  esaspcratc  his  troubles  we  are  prepared  Xor  the 
ttnmanly  wailing  of  hi*  letters  to  Fanny  IJranne. 

In  1810  Keats's  mother  died  of  consumption.  Sbc  was 
devotedly  nursed  by  her  eldest  son,  who  loved  bcr  with  all  tbe 
wartnlli,  and  mourned  bei  with  all  the  intensity,  of  his  deeply 
susceptible  nature.  Her  four  children  were  not  penniless. 
Emch  of  them  was  eniicled  to  about  ^OOO/.,  invested  iu  the 
hands  of  trustees.  But  bis  guardian  at  once  withdrew  John 
Koata  from  school,  and  apprenticed  bim  to  a  surgeon  at 
Edmonton.  There  be  pursued  bis  literary  stu<)ies  with  increased 
eagtrrness.  He  finiibcd  a  proM!  translation  of  Virgil's  '^'Kneid,' 
wbtch  he  had  commcnceil  iit  scUihiI,  and  devoured  all  the  works 
uf  travel,  history,  or  fiction  to  which  he  could  obtain  access. 
His  favourite  reading  up  to  this  time  was  mythology  ;  he  almost 
knew  by  heart  Tooke*s  '  Pantheon,'  .Spencc's  '  I'olymetis,'  and 
Lenipri(;re'a  ■  Classical  Dictionary."  Of  Greek  he  was  totally 
ignorant,  for  it  was  not  included  among  the  subjects  taught  at 
Bnfield.  The  fact  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  helps  to 
explain  the  peculiarities  in  bis  treatment  of  clasaic  myths.  In 
one  sense  his  ignorance  of  the  language  pnxed  a  gain.  He 
eacaped  the  danger  of  commonplace,  second-hand  scholarship; 
he  never  thought  of  imitating ;  he  was  not  critical ;  he  had  oo 
craving  for  correctness,  lie  worships  with  boyish  enthusiasm, 
yet  with  something  of  the  mystic  firo  of  the  North,  at  the  feet 
of  the  faded  hierarchy  of  Olympus.  Hut  when  it  is  said  that 
be  breathed  now  life  into  classic  mylbology,  we  join  issue  with 
bis  admirers.  Keats  <lid  indeed  look  upim  the  world  of  nature 
with  the  eyes  of  a  (irn-k ;  and  what  he  did,  was  to  strip  the 
ancient  Gods  and  (ioddesses  of  tbe  pedantic  formalities  of 
literar}'  poetasters,  to  make  them  personal  embodiments  of  bis 
own  impressions,  to  give  them  the  vitality  of  flesh  aiMl  blof>d, 
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to  transform  ihvm  frnm  abstntctiont  into  living  crcatuivi.  Bui 
wKrn  the  spirit  which  he  infuseil  into  ibcm  mas  not  imilatiTc 
<jf  Gothic  writer*,  it  was  essentially  modenit  and  the  figures  ate 
neither  Grevk  nor  human. 

Kcals's  poetic  gifts  ncre  slow  to  asMTt  ihcmKclr^s,  aod  irers 
long  unsuspected  oven  bj-  himself.  There  irns  nothiog  precocioiu 
in  thoir  development.  Born  to  be  a  poet,  he  reinainect  till  bit 
eighteenth  jear  ignorant  of  his  birthright.  A  poet's  accBUien 
to  his  inheritance  is  in  no  other  inatnnee  stt  distinctly  recordnl. 
Hdmontoa  lies  n-ithin  easy  reach  of  Korielil,  and  Keats  frequently 
walked  ov(T  to  his  old  school  to  borrow  books  front  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke.  One  afternoon  in  It>13  Clarke  read  bim 
Spenser's  Eyitkalamium,  and  he  returned  (hat  evening  to 
Edmonton  with  a  Mpy  of  Die  Faerif  Qtutiit.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  Mr.  Kossctti  (p.  19}  ignores  Clarke's  account  of 
KcaU's  first  Introduction  to  Spenser,  giving  the  impression  thai 
the  desire  to  rea<]  The  f'arri/  Qureiie  uriginntcsl  with  the  future 
poet  himself,  ('larke's  account  is  explicit,  and  has  never  beei 
discredited.  He  adds  that  if  Keats  had  not  shown  a  taste  for 
poetry,  he  would  scarcely  have  read  the  Epithalamium  to  so 
young  a  lad.  Spenser's  tr«a>uro-bouse  of  fancy  is  inexhaustibly 
rich  in  poetic  materials;  he  is,  as  Clough  said,  the  poet's  poet. 
His  Farry  Quccnc  enlbralled,  fascinated,  and  absorbed  Keats. 
Fnim  that  moment  I'octry  rapt  him  to 'her  realms  of  gold.' 
*  He  ramped  thmu^h  the  scenes  of  the  romance,'  says  Clarke, 
'  like  a  )ouug  horse  turned  into  a  spring  meailow.'  He  Icamt 
the  stanzas  by  heart,  read  them  aloud  or  discussed  tliem  witli 
his  friend,  fell  into  ecatacics  of  delight  at  the  picture- moLing 
epithets,  brooded  over  the  quaint  archaisms  with  the  persistency 
of  a  lover,  and  revelled  in  the  varied  luxury  of  the  rich  poetie 
fancies  of  the  Kliaabethan  poet.  SpenMT,  in  fact,  decided 
Keats's  future.  Secretly  and  shyly  be  began  to  imitate  the 
stanzas  of  his  model,  to  couipoH-  suoncts,  and  to  write  occasional 
verses.  Bnt  it  was  uot  till  1^1^,  when  he  was  In  his  twenty- 
first  year,  that  be  ventured  to  show  any  of  his  own  compositions 
even  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  Cowdcu  Clarke.  The  piece 
was  a  sonnet  upon  Leigh  Hunt,  who  in  February  1816  WU 
released  from  his  two  years'  Imprisonment  for  a  libel  upon  the 
Prince  Regent. 

In  spile  of  his  literary  enthusiasm,  KcaO  had  hitherto  steadily 
pursued  his  medical  studies.  In  lUli  he  left  EdmonioD  to  walk 
the  hospitals  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's.  In  1815  be  passed 
with  credit  bis  medical  examination  as  licentiate  at  A|H)lhe- 
cariea'  Hall,  was  appointed  a  dresser  at  Guy's,  and  even  per- 
formed an  operation  with  dexterity.     Dut  it  gradually  became 
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eridrat  to  bim  that  he  had  missed  hia  vocation.  His  heart  wxi 
not  in  his  nrofcBsion.  Hr  was  onprcssccj  by  a  sense  of  its 
responsibilities.  Al>»vc  all,  tin  had  come  to  ro^rd  Poetry  as 
•the  xenith  of  all  his  aspirations' — the  only  pursuit  which  was 
not  lame  and  mean.  He  scrihiiled  dog^rrc!]  rhrtnrs  among  his 
medical  nulCH ;  and  if,  duriri^i;  thv  lectun-n,  a  siinlieam  streamed 
into  the  room,  there  came  'with  it  a  whole  troop  of  creatures 
floalioK  in  the  ray;  and  I  was  ofT  with  them  to  OI>erun  and 
Fairy  land,'  Towards  the  end  of  181(5,  or  the  be|i;inning  of 
1$17,  when  ho  was  in  his  twenty-second  year  and  was  no 
longer  subject  to  the  control  of  his  )fuardian,  he  seems  to 
have  driiniti'ly  decidnt  to  nhandon  mi-dicinp  for  literature. 
In  this  decision  hl^  was  greatly  influrnrrd  by  his  growing 
intimac)  with  literary  men,  by  the  publication  in  the  Jixamijiirr 
of  his  sonnets  on  SoHlude  and  Chapman'*  HomfT,  and  by  the 
praise  which  he  had  received  in  the  same  paper  from  Leigh 
Hunt." 

'  A'aiffUur  e  sociis ' ;  and  the  saying  is  true,  whether  the  friends 
am  books  or  men.  At  ihia  crisis  of  Keals's  career,  on  the  eve  of 
bis  short  literary  life,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  his  favourite 
authors  an<l  most  intimate  associates.  The  course  of  his  nintling 
daring  the  years  1813-S  can  be  traced  in  his  earliest  volume  of 
poetry.  Sinc«  his  arrival  in  London  he  had  ezperienced  the 
second  "jrvM  impulse  of  his  mental  development,  and  once  more 
through  the  agency  of  Cowden  Clarke,  Together  they  had  read 
a  borrowe^l  copy  of  Chapman's  '  Homer,'  from  early  evening  till 
long  jNiai  daybrcalc.  In  the  morning,  Clarke  found  on  his  table 
the  famous  sonnet  On  Firil  iMihing  into  Chapmau't  Homtr. 
Besides  Spenser  and  Chapman,  Keats  numbered  among  his 
favoarito  |)octs,  Chaucer,  Browne,  Drayton,  and  I-'letcber.  He 
also  delighted  in  the  minor  poems  of  Shakxpeare  and  Milton. 
But  though  much  of  his  language  and  hia  prosody  is  Etiiabelhan  ; 
though  his  use  of  words,  hia  iteration  of  repeated  vowel  sounds, 
and  the  easy  flow  of  his  vcrsifi cation,  betray  the  influence  of 
Spenser;  and  though  his  introdaelion  of  short  lines  in  the 
midst  of  hemics  reminds  us  of  Lycidas,  he  was  in  1816  mainly 
governed  by  eighteenth-century  or  contemporary  writers.  Ho 
had  not  yet  fruine<I  lor  himself  the  peculiar  vocabulary  appro- 
priate to  his  poetic  Utopias,  hut  his  language  retains  the  arti- 
ficiality and  stiffness  of  the  previous  century ;  his  references  to 
classic  mjthology  are  hardly  less  trite  and  conventional  tfaaa 
those  of  Haylcy  ;  the  moralizing  tone  of  the  successors  of  Pope 
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appears  ronepicooiuly  In  bis  KjnilU's;  tlie  {wrtonifinl  ithilrac- 
tions  suggest  ilic  band  of  Gray ;  tU«  lines  Mritteo  la  ImitatM 
of  Spenser  iccal  'J'honiion  riither  than  tbeir  avowed  modtl 
His  Lints  lo  fome  Young  Ladiet,  and  On  Beceioing  a  S/uUf  coo- 
tiun  a  feeble  and  eatirelj'  uosucoeufut  attempt  to  catch  tbr 
lilt  o(  Moure's  vcrsificalion.  Alliuiuna  to  Mrs.  Tighe's  Pnfdit 
and  W'urdswoitb,  and  sonnets  to  Chnttcrloa  and  Kj^rou,  tivn 
that  lli«««  weic  among  the  recent  or  living  autbon  wboiD  U 
most  admired,  But  bis  ivorship  was  reserved  fur  Lvigh  Hnnl, 
wbo  directed  bim  to  tbo  study  ul  Kliznbetban  literature,  but  nlio 
also  exercised  an  inBnenct!  wbit^b  is  disastntusJy  couspicuutu  in 
Kenta's  errors  »f  taste,  afleclutioas,  false  rbymn,  and  faolts  ol 
diction.  l*hras«s  sucli  us  these  are  in  the  worst  style  (^  the 
*  Cockney  School ':  'Jauiiii/  brooks,'  "the  millioa  ptnUingt  of  the 
brine,'  <  the  ueca  that  lean  ...  so  ehganliy  o  er  the  water'* 
briu,'  or  the  couplet  quoted  by  Mr.  Colvin : — 

'  The  lamps  that  from  Ibc  high  roof 'd  vmll  woro  pimdcnt. 
And  gave  Uio  ntoel  a  shining  qnito  transoonilont.* 


[^igh  Horn  was  at  this  time  titr  centre  of  a  litrrnrr  eoi 
which  inailc  Muinpsteail  its  beudquaiti-rs,  and  to  wbich  Koits 
wns  introduced  by  Cowden  Clarke.  He  was  the  editor,  and 
bis  brother  John  the  publisher,  of  a  Sunday  paper  called  ibr 
Exaanner,  which  bad  been  started  in  1608,  and  was  'otuneil 
after  the  Examiner  oi  Swift  and  his  brother  Tories.'  Keats 
bad  conceived  n  boy's  enthusiasm  for  Hunt,  who  was  the  moM 
appreciative  of  critics,  and  the  most  attractive  of  lireside  eoa- 
pnni'ins.  The  Kxaminfr  was  taken  in  at  Enfield  Sebool,  smI 
dictated  bis  yoaihful  politics  ;  Hip  first  poctic-al  composilim, 
which  he  showed  to  a  b-iend,  ivos  the  sonnet  on  Hants  rdcue 
firom  priscMi ;  ha  christened  Hant  'Liberlas,'  and  allustofts  to 
'  lov'd  Libertas '  arc  common  in  his  early  poetry.  The  literary 
iniluencc  which  Hunt  exercised  over  his  contemporaries  asf 
wholly  dixpmporlionatc  to  his  ability.  As  a  poetical  lefofBa 
inversificatiiin  heaimetl  at  greater  llcxibility  in  the  maoageount 
of  llie  heroic  couph-t,  and  in  style  at  a  freer  cast  of  langotfa. 
Believing  Uryden  to  he  the  last  Bnglisb  poet  wbo  UMd  tfayiniiif 
de€asyll)d>lea  with  ease  and  variety,  he  took  bim  &•  bis  modd. 
He  set  bis  face  a^nsi  monotony  of  accent,  or  mecfaaaicsl 
coincidctices  between  metrical  divisions  and  tlte  structure  of 
sentences.  In  language  he  strove  to  displace  the  artibcial 
restraints  and  stilled  grand iloi^uence  of  the  followers  of  Pop« 
by  a  colloquial,  idiomatic  diction.  Men  of  high  breeding  and 
fiistidious  taste  in  the  careless  intercourse  of  genial  friendship 
drop  naturally  into  the  use  of  pure  and  simple  English ;  hut 
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int  forgot  thftt  the  conTPrBatioitftl  tone  of  ill-tTaincd,  undcr- 
bix-d  penont,  wbo  nssumr  tbc  ririicious  caw  of  intimacy,  de- 
gen^mtcx  into  pert  familiiiTity,  anri  aHiicteil  jnutilinrts.  Sharing 
U  Hant  did  Ki^nts's  view*  upon  pn>f»dv  and  hit  lovn  Tiir  Sppnsrr, 
ht  rnpidlj-  gaiavd  an  ascvndencj  over  the  youthful  pocl.  His 
OMTQ  poetic  iDtpiratioii  was  principally  drawn  frum  Italian 
Uierature.  //  I'arnato  ItaiioHO,  id  fift^-six  duodecimo  TolQroet, 
was  the  '  sunshine '  of  his  imprisonment ;  and  it  was  prohably 
ander  bia  ^idance  that  Keats  turned  to  Tasso  and  Boecnceio. 
Hunt's  bright  and  air^  fnncv,  his  descriptive  powers,  his 
minutely  observed  nnd  vividly  painted  vig^nettes  from  naturr, 
gave  his  writings  n  strong  attmctinn  for  Kcnts,  Rut  in  maiir 
rupeets  no  other  influence  r(»uld  have  been  worse.  Hunts 
affectations,  mannerisms,  and  poetical  foppery,  his  fantastic 
epithets  and  provoking  conceits,  Iiis  irrepressible  tendency  to 
effusive  enthusiasm  over  the  'deliciousness'  of  nature,  made 
him  a  dangerous  companion  to  an  iU-traincd  and  impressionable 
yooth, 

Ke.its  at  once  became  a  welcome  visitor  at  Hunt's  cottage  in 
th«  Vale  of  Heetllh,  and  there  he  wrrtte  SUrp  ttnd  Poetry,  which, 
biogrnphically,  is  the  iniut  interesting  of  hit  early  poems. 
The  friendship  between  the  two  men  was  sincere,  tbongh  its 
display  was  often  affectedly  ridiculous.  When  we  hear  of 
nineleenth-century  pools  presenting  one  another  with  loml 
wreaths,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  thnt  for  Ki-ats  the 
atmosphere  of  Hani's  cottage  was  tittle  short  of  deadly.  Furtu- 
natfily  for  himself,  Keats  postesscd  insight  enough  li>  recMguize 
Hnat's  many  weaknesses,  ami  sufficient  strength  of  character 
to  hold  independent  views.  Hujit  continued  to  be  a  kind  and 
valued  friend  ;  hut  intellectually  they  diverged  >o  widely  apart, 
that  in  l§hS  Keats  wrote :  '  Hunt  has  damned  Hampstead  aod 
masks  and  sonnets  and  Italian  tales.'  Through  Hum,  Kcals 
was  introduced  to  the  public,  and  to  men  like  Charles  Ijimb, 
Haxlill,  Shelley  aod  Haydon.  With  Lamb  and  Haxlitt  Keata 
never  became  intimate.  Nor  were  he  and  Slielley  close  friends, 
nainly  because,  as  bolh  Hunt  nnd  Haydon  agree,  Keats  was 
sensitive  on  the  score  of  his  origin,  and  inclined  'to  see  in 
every  man  of  birtli  n  sort  of  natural  enemy,'  Between  Haydon 
and  Keats  the  friendship  seemed  almost  too  passionate  to  Inst, 
yet  it  continued  till  1^20.  Haydon'a  best  title  to  the  rcmem- 
WniKse  of  posterity  is  the  acquisition  of  the  Elgin  Marbhts,  and 
no  doubt  Keats  derived  from  him  some  portion  of  his  own  rare 
insight  into  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  Greek  arL 

Outside  the  circle  which  clustenid  round  Hunt,  Kents's  most 
Ultimate  friend  was  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  like  himself  ai 
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this  tinip  an  aspirant  to  poetic  fame*  Though  a  it^ar  ynu 
than  Kcnts,  Reynolds  had  alrc«<]y  published  a  porm  oJ 
&7^,  written  in  the  Oriental  anil  Rvroninn  •tylo.  He  liecan* 
Kcata's  most  intimate  friend  and  ciorreipondrnt.  Not  coolMit 
with  in t«Tch anting  their  verse*,  they  had  apparently  projected 
a  joinl  volume  of  verse.  In  1821  Kevnoldi  publisbM  TV 
Garden  of  Florence  and  other  Poem*.  In  the  Preface  he  thus 
alltidcs  to  the  author  of  Uabefla,  or  the  Pot  of  liatil: — 

'Tho  stories  from  Hoccncuio  (The  Garden  cf  FloronoA  Mid  A« 
Liulyc  of  I'roTvnoc)  woro  to  liavo  boen  awtocialMl  with  l«deB  ftxira  tlia 
wuno  sooroo,  intondud  lo  havu  bean  nritten  by  a  frtuiwl ;  hut  JUiMi 
on  hiB  part  and  diBtntctinii  ongagoncatH  on  mine,  jirereutad  na  frm 
accocnpluihing  our  pluii  at  tho  timi ;  asd  Death  now,  to  my  dwp 
sorrow,  hoit  friiHti'utod  it  for  ever. 

'  He,  nhu  is  gimt:,  wjis  unci  of  the  lundeKt  frienda  I  ponOMod- 
His  intciixe  mind  and  punerful  fuelJuR  cunld,  I  truly  beliovai  liavr 
done  tlie  world  ftiiini!  ttj-vice  hud  his  life  been  spared — hut  he  WH«  of 
too  aenaitive  a  uaturi-,  and  tliUH  lie  was  destroyed.  One  stoiy  be 
compleled,  and  lliat  ia  to  ue  tho  moat  patluttc  poem  in  cxisleooe.' 

Beside*  these  prefatory  alluaions  it  seems  to  us  probable 
Keats  is  partly  the  hero  of  the  longest  poem   in  the  rolume, 
'The   Romance  of  Voutb.'     The  youth    is  described    aa  oaei 
who 

'  read  and  droanit  of  young  Eiidyniion, 
Till  hifl  romantic  fancy  drank  its  filt : 
He  t>n»'  thnt  lovely  shepherd  sitting  alone, 
Wnt<'hiiig  his  white  flocks  npon  Ida's  hill,'  &a. 

Through  Reynolds,  Keats  made  the  acquaintance  of  Kailey, 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Colombo,  with  whom  he  spent  some 
weeks  at  Oxfunl  in  1S17.  Severn  the  artist,  in  whose  arms  be 
afterwards  died,  was  a  friend  of  his  brother  Geor^.  To  his 
brothers  also  he  owed  bia  introduction  to  Charles  Armitige 
Brown,  a  retired  Russian  merchant,  considenibly  older  than 
himself,  the  Mn^cnas  of  his  literary  career,  Ibc  coTnp«aion  oJ 
his  walking  tour  in  Scotland,  his  fellow-lodger  in  Hampatead, 
and  bis  eoUahoraUur  in  OHm  the  Great.  By  his  intimacy  with 
Brown  he  became  acquainted  with  Dilke,  and  it  was  at  th^i 
Oilkes*  that  he  first  met  I'anny  Hrawnc.  'fl^| 

The  list  of  Keats's  friends  might  be  easily  extended.     Bo^^^ 
to  the  eye  and  the  mind  he  was  a  singularly  attractive  lad.     In 
fjgnn!  he  was  almost   dwarfish,   and  the  great   breadth  of  his 
shoulders  deprived  him  in  appearance  of  some  of  the  few  inches 
that  he  possessed.     His  head  was,  like  Shetley'Si  remarkably 

'  3Ir.  ItourlU,  i(  niay  1>o  tK'iircil,  cuuruiicB  J.  H.  ReyaoUs  vtib  Fndcikn 
UaiiM-l  Rc^oolili.  tho  author  of  MiKrHmut  (i>.  22). 
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snali.  Hi*  farr  wax  rather  lon^,  his  forehead  bitiul  and 
iDMStire,  hi*  featarc*  timii^l^'  vet  clearly  cat,  nt  once  nnwerfol 
and  fiaiiUed.  Hi*  tnou:h  was  bail,  but  it*  coinbitivp  »preuion 
was  redevnied  by  iu  ncnsitiveDest.  Hi«  eye*  were  a  de«p 
hazel'brown,  larf;e,  soft,  and  espressire,  flowing  with  n  con- 
icioasiwss  o(  his  poetic  calling.  His  bair,  which  was  curlin|f 
and  abundant,  wait  of  a  golden  red.  Among;  congenial  eom- 
paniona  and  in  a  social  mom),  'Junkets,'  as  be  was  nlclfnuned, 
was  a  gny.  high-spiritnl,  brilliant  cnmpsninn  ;  aa  cicclleol,  but 
DCTcr  nnkiodly,  mimic,  and  gift<r<l  with  that  histrionic  talent 
which  is  <-«*<.-ntial  for  good  talkers.  Kagtrr,  animated,  entbn- 
nastic,  he  threw  himsetf  with  low-voiced  ardour  into  any  subject 
which  Interested  him.  His  moral  courage  was  strongly  marked  ; 
and  his  earnestness  gare  a  rare  impresaireneas  to  his  reproof  of 
caloDiny  and  slander. 

With  these  personal  advanUges,  and  with  these  associates 
among  books  and  men,  Keats  commenced  a  literary  career 
I  which  barely  Utlrtl  three  years.  We  propose  to  sketch  it  in 
I  the  briefrsl  pcitfiWc  outline.  It  could  not  be  belter  or  more 
^^Accinctly  told  than  it  i*  in  Mr.  (.olrin's  admimblc  rolnme. 
^^b  Knats'i  first  volume  nf  poetrv  was  publishetl  in  March  1617, 
^^nid  shortly  afterwards  he  left  London  to  write  a  '  long  poem.' 
He  looked  upon  the  attempt  as  a  test  of  bis  powers  of  imagina- 
tion and  inTeolion.  '  I  muil.'  be  writes,  'make  4000  lines  of 
one  bare  circumstance  and  (ill  ib^m  with  poetiy.'  The  hope 
with  which  be  thns  commencod  Kndymi<m  was  almost  literally 
foIfiUed  :— 

'  O  may  no  wintry  aeaoon,  bare  and  hoary, 
^^B^  S(!u  it  La]f  finished ;  hot  hit  Auluma  bdd, 

^H^  With  Duiroml  liDge  of  sobor  gold, 

^^^  Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  cud.' 

The  rough  draft  of  the  poem  wu  completed  at  BuriVml  Bridge, 
on  thf  28th  of  November,  1817.  For  the  next  few  wrHt*  Keats 
wn*  occupie<l,  either  at  Hempstead  or  Teignmouth,  in  seeing 
f'niiifiniott  through  tlic  press.     It  was  published  in  April  1818. 

Iluring  the  jM-rtod  which  intervened  between  the  completion 
and  the  publication  at  Kaiit/mion  two  new  influences  occupies) 
bis  mind.  The  first  was  Milton's  Paraiiif*  Lett,  which  pro* 
doced  Ilffpfrion:  tbe  second  wa«  the  Dfcameron  of  Boccaccio, 
which  inspired  habtUa,  or  the  Pot  of  Batil,  Up  to  this  tim«  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  taste  for  Milton's  great  epic,  although  he 
bad  read  and  re-read  Lt/ciJaf,  Comtu,  tbe  Peitifroso  and  the 
AUtgro.  Now,  however,  as  his  mind  gathered  increased  strength, 
he  turned  to  the  Paradise  LotI,  and  fcostcd  upon  it  with  the 
appreciative  taste  of  a  brother  poet.     Apart  from  the  raricty 
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and  interest  of  its  subject,  tlir  Dccaitfron  vxrTcisod  over  bim  i 
cliarm  which  is  cnsilr  undi-nlnwl.  Iloccnccio,  Itkn  Kna 
bimsell'i  was  tin  artist  in  lnngiing«!.  He  diR-s  not  treat  wnrdi  u 
passive  tnst rumen ts  over  ivbicb  Ixa  can  tjranaixe  at  will;  bat 
he  rrgards  tliem  n*  instinct  with  life  and  boautj,  and  he  contU 
thpm  with  tlie  tender  devotion  of  an  ardent  lover.  JtabtUa  a 
ihn  first  highljr- finished  work  which  Keats  had  composed,  aW 
it  was  completed  in  the  same  month  which  saw  the  pablicaiioa 
of  Ettdifmwn. 

In  June  1818  Grorgc  Krals  married  Grorg^iana  Wrlie,  aad 
emigrated   to  America.      Krats,  accompanied   hv  llrown,  ss« 
them  off  front  Liverpool.     Thfnce  (lie  two  friends  started  aa  ■ 
walking  tour  of  several  weeks  lliruujK;h  the  Lakes  and  Scotland. 
Over-fatigued  bv  his  exertions,  ill-Ted,  htull^  lodged,  and  uftea 
drenched  lo   the  skin,   Keats    broke    down    in    the    middle  trf 
August.      The    first    signs    of   his    hereditarr    disease    shoirtd 
tbemsclrcs  in  feverish  svmptoms  and  a  sore  throat,  which  he 
never  again  shook  off.     He  mtnrncd  alone  to  London  to  Rn^j 
his  youngest  brotlicr  dying,  like  his  mother,  of  decline.    If 
Drccmbrr  '  Poor  Tom  '  died  after  a  long,  distressing  illncs%l 
through    which  he  was  tenderly    nursed    by    his   brother,   and' 
Kenta  went  to  live  with  Grown  in  liampatead,  bringing  witli 
him  the  unfinished  Ifyperion. 

During  Brown's  absence  in  Scotland,  his  house  was  let  10  • 
Mrs.  Brawne,  a  widow  lady  with  a  grown-up  dsoghter,  and  ibe 
naturally  becunc  intimate  with  the  Pilkea,  who  occupied  ibe 
adjoining  semi-detached  house.     At  the  Djlkrs',  Keats  lint  met 
Miss  Fanny  Hrawne.     '  Ut  vidi!      Utperiil'     Within  a  week 
of  their  minting  he  wrote  himself  her  vassal.     In  a  letter  In  liiifl 
friend  Uailey,  written  five  months  before,  be  had  expressed  hifS 
disinclination  for  female  society.     'Among  women/  be  says, 
'I  bare  evil  thoughts,  malice,  spleen.     I   cannot  speak,  or  bs^ 
silent;  I  am  full  of  suspicions,  and  therefore  listen  to  notbing;fl 
I  am  in  a  linrry  to  he  gone.'     To  this  feeling  the  sense  of  Ul  ^ 
almost  dwarfixh  height  no  doubt  contributed.     'After  all,' he 
adds,  *  I  do  think   better  of  womankind  than  to  suppose  they 
care  whether  Mister  John   Keats,  live  feet  high,  likes  them  or 
not.'    Miss  Brawne  liked  bim,  as  be  believed,  fur  himself,  and  not 
for  his  poetry  ;  and  this  was  one  of  her  stronge&t  attractions  for 
him.     lie  sends  his  brother  George  a  sketch  of  the  girl  nbo 
was  destined  to  exercise  so  fatal  an  influence  over  bis  life : — 
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'Sbull  I  give  you  llIiKii  Brawnr?  She  is  about  my  height,  with 
finu  &I7I0  of  eniintenaiioo  of  tho  Iong:thr.nc(1  sort.  Bh«  ws^ts  sen: 
nteni  Ui  every  filature.  She  managm  to  make  hor  hair  look  w«U 
her  nostrila  are  very  fine,  thongb  a  little  painfat;  her  mouth  is  ba^ 
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good :  ber  pioAle  U  better  tbac  her  full  fiuw,  which  is  indoed 
i "  fali."  bnt  pole  utd  thin,  without  ahairiaa  tny  bono ;  her  shape 
rtxj  graceful,  and  ao  are  her  moTeinenta :  her  anait  am  good,  fa«c 
hands  bad-isb,  ha  feel  tutereblo.' 

Tbr  silhouette  which  has  been  presprml  of  Fannr  Brawne 
^vcs  bc^r  n  iloplng  furebnul,  oquilinr  nosr,  a  rnthcr  pretty 
motitli,  n  praruxitm  of  hnir,  ami  n  slight  gmccful  figure.  Kcats's 
letter  to  hi*  btoiher,  wriltRn  almost  iinm<;(ltatelv  nft<>r  their  first 
mceliug,  discusses  her  claims  to  IwAutj  sAlincally,  if  not 
«arautica[l}'.  Yet,  writing;  later  t»  Mits  nmwnr  hersK-If,  he 
sajs :  *  I  cannot  conceive  any  beginning  of  sucti  love  lui  I  have 
for  yon  bnt  beaaly;'  or  a^in :  *A1I  1  can  bring  you  is  a 
swooning  admiration  of  your  Beamy.'  Iler  ways,  manners, 
and  appearance  alirmately  attracted  and  repelled  him,  and  in 
the  end  completely  entlirallc<l  and  fascinated  his  thoughts.  His 
passion  blav.iil  up  «uili)i-nly  into  a  fierce  flame,  which  consumed 
his  soul  and  body  ;  it  would  |>erhaps  have  been  better  for  him 
if  bis  luve  had  been  rejected.  The  lovers  met  daily,  and  took 
long  walks  together.  Mrs.  Brawne  was  powerless  to  prevent 
their  engagement;  and,  as  Dilke  wrote,  it  was  soon  'quite  a 
settled  thing  between  John  Keats  and  Miss  Brawne' 

At  first  his  new  passion  seemed  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  bis 
poetic  energy.  He  wrote  with  unpnrallclwl  fTTcdom,  The 
early  monttis  of  1819  were  extnumlinarily  rich  in  p<M-lic 
achievement.  He  completed  The  Kve  of  St.  Aifne»,  continued 
UgperUm,  and  wrote  the  Odes  To  Pt^he,  On  a  Grecian  Urn, 
On  Indolence,  and  To  a  Nightingale.  But  gradually,  as  he 
began  to  realize  his  position,  his  happiness  Sed.  Alone  in  the 
world,  and  deprived  by  the  departure  of  his  brother  George  of 
the  only  friend  to  whom  he  had  vented  his  morbid  fits  of 
despondency ;  weakened  in  constitution  by  his  exertions  in 
Scotland,  and  by  the  unfortunate  results  of  some  youthful 
duaipations;  nimuly  struggling  against  the  first  advance  of  an 
inexorable  disease;  depressed  by  the  death  of  hit  brother; 
dtstracteil  by  pecuniary  difficulties;  dispirited  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  his  poetry;  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  impemiing 
poverty ;  despairing,  though  betrothed,  of  marriage  in  the 
itnmeJiate  or  even  the  distant  future;  tormented  by  brooding 
doubts  of  Miss  Brawne's  affection,  be  bad  not  the  physical 
constitution  to  bear  the  strain.  His  morbid  temperament 
hourly  increased  the  tension.  He  hoped  that  in  the  country, 
away  from  Ilampstead  and  nut  of  sight  of  his  love,  he  might 
regain  his  strength  and  his  com]i03ure.  In  July  1819  he  left 
London  for  Shanklin.  There  Lamia  and  Otho  the  Great  were 
begun.     The  latter  piece  was  intended  for  the  stage,  and  it  was 
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bopetl  tbal  Ktaa  ini^lic  pla^  Ludolpfa.  On  the  score  n(  bii 
operatic  success  Brown  was  entnitted  with  tbe  plot  and  iti 
conitruction,  while  Keats  tilled  in  his  outline.  From  Sb&ublin 
he  moved  to  VViachesler,  n-Lrro  he  finiihed  Lamia,  wrote  iIp 
Ode  to  Aittujitn,  began  King  Ste/'Am,  nnd  decided  to  abutdoa 
IlmKrion. 

In  October  he  tn  far  rc<;ovcrcd,  th*t  he  moved  into  lodgingi 
in  Weslininslrr.  Hut  be  couhl  not  rcfmin  frnm  vititini^  Mi«i 
llravrne.  Moth-like,  be  fluttered  rouiiil  the  llame  nnd  iva«  ooo- 
sumed.  The  health  and  the  tnuiqultlitjr,  which  he  thought  be 
bad  gained  in  tbe  oountrj,  once  more  broke  down  ok  soon  u  lie 
returaed  to  HampBtead,  '  Of  the  triple  flame,*  writet  S\t. 
Colnn.  *  which  was  burning  nway  bis  life,  the  flame  of  f^ni 
of  paesioD,  and  of  diacasc,  whilst  the  last  kept  (mouldering 
•ecret,  the  second  burnt  ev«rj  i\aj  more  ricrccly,  an<)  tbe  fi 
brgnn  t'rom  thi*  time  forth  tn  «ink.'  K)'  Ortobcr  1819,  hi 
literary  life  had  practicalljr  chiced.  la  hix  misery  he  lost  nil 
dignity  and  self-coDtiol ;  he  became  diicontetiled,  abstntctMl, 
moody,  unquiet,  reckless,  5nding  for  a  brief  space  his  only 
solace  in  laudanum.  Ilia  poetical  powers  rapidly  waned.  He 
occupied  his  mornings  in  writing  the  most  worthless  of  all  hU 
poctrj,  the  satirical  fairy  story  of  the  Cap  and  B«iU.  Hi 
evenings  he  spent  in  an  .tttempt  to  rprntKlel  fli/jKrioa  into  ti 
form  of  a  vision,  itucb  allcTations  as  he  made  in  llie  origin, 
poem  were  uniformly  for  the  worse ;  but  the  newly  added  vision 
is  in  itself  remarfaably  impressire.  It  also  jMssestes  ■  most 
pathetic  interest.  In  his  first  rolume  of  poems,  Keats  had 
poured  forth  the  one  ambition,  the  orermastering  passion  of  Ms 
heart 

'  0  for  ten  years,  llist  I  may  orcrirbelm 
Myeelf  in  pooey  1  bo  I  may  do  tbo  deed 
That  my  own  sonl  has  to  itftelf  decreed.' 

He  had  sung  of  the  tones  that  only  reach  the  poet's  ear,  the 
golden  halls  and  glorious  festivals  that  open  only  to  the  poet's 
eye; 

'  These  aro  the  living  ploasuree  of  the  bard ; 

Itnt  richer  far  posterity's  award. 

What  does  ho  mnnnur  with  his  latest  breath, 

While  bis  prond  oyo  looks  through  the  film  of  death? 

Vr'liaf  thoagh  I  leave  this  dnll  and  mthly  mould. 

Yet  shatl  my  spirit  lofty  coDvorm  hold 

With  after  times.' 

Mis  letters  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  he  luul  been  seized  and 
possessed  by  tbe  passion  for  Poetry,  and  the  hope  of  poetic  fame^ 
In  1817,  he  bad  written : — 
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*  I  find  T  o«nn»l  eiitit  withoul  Pni^tiy — vitlMivt  etenul  Poclrf ; 
ht\t  tbo  Aay  nil!  npt  <!»— tho  vrholu  of  it.* 

Or  n^in : 

'  I  bATo  askM  mf  eolf  why  I  shonld  be  a  poet  moio  tfann  otlior  mon, 
ec«itig  how  great  a  thing  it  is,—  how  great  thing*  nro  to  bo  g&inetl  by 
il,  wbnt  M  tiling  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  Fame, — that  nt  lB<<t  thu  iilu* 
hK(  groim  Ko  tnonistroDMljr  boyood  my  eoeming  po<rnr  of  attvuiaiMit, 
that  tbo  othpr  ilnjr  I  neatly  coiunntMl  with  mjMlf  to  dn>p  into  * 
nuctoB,  Yet  'tiK  a  diKgnco  to  ful,  oron  in  k  hugo  nlt«mpt;  and  at 
this  tooOMint  I  itrivo  tho  tboogbt  from  mc' 

Or  again : 

*I  nra  oao  that  "gathen  samphire,  >lreadful  (tadfi" — th«  oliff  of 
Poon  tomra  nhove  mo — yet  when  Tom  who  m«ots  iritli  Komo  of 
Pope  «  Hnmor  in  Plntnrch'a  Lives  rooda  somo  of  tboco  to  in«,  thuj 
aacBx  liku  Uioc  to  mino.' 

Thnw  jx-nT*  had  linrtrly  rndtM),  and  all  was  changed.  Now 
mhta  Iho  prieste»  uf  Salum's  templn  tuinmona  him  to  mount 
lh«  stair  lo  her  th\c,  \w  all  but  ctpin-*  in  the  effort.  And  (Jn 
words  tbal  Icll  ihe  secret  of  his  biller  de»pondency)  she  ex- 
plains to  him  that  the  lot  of  the  poet  is  haider  far  than  that  of 
common  men  who  laboor  for  mortal  good  in  less  nrabilious 
fields. 

'  What  benefit  eanVl  tlmii  do,  or  all  thy  Uib«. 

To  tli«  Rteat  mirld  ?     Tlion  art  a  drnamiug  thing, 

A  r«Tur  uf  thyself:  think  of  tho  earth ; 

What  bliw,  eron  in  hope,  ia  there  fur  th«e9 

Wb^l  bar«n  ?    Evory  creutnno  bath  il*  home, 

Evety  nolo  usu  hsth  days  of  joy  and  pain. 

Whether  his  labours  bu  stiblime  or  low — 

The  pain  aloue,  the  joy  alone.  (Ualinct ; 

Only  thf  drtaTiter  vooonui  all  his  dayu, 

Bcanng  moio  woe  than  all  his  slua  doKrvo.' 

It  is  baldly  possible  lo  ojnceivc  n  more  pathetic  contrast 
tban  that  nhicb  is  preseuteij  between  the  Tomblul  poet  and 
lover  of  1817: — 

'  Vi\w  atooil  on  Latmua'  top  what  timo  thoro  blew 
Soft  broe»!K  from  tho  myrtlo  valo  below ; 
And  brought,  in  fnintn«»  solemn,  sweot,  and  slow, 
A  hymn  from  Dinn's  temple.' 

*iid  this  einbiUerctl  cry  wrung  from  a  hpart  srlf- tormented  bv 
its  own  broodinj;  thoughts,  and  (conscious  of  waning  powers 
both  of  mind  and  body — 

'  Only  tho  dreatncr  Y«iionu  all  his  days. 
Bearing  nan  woe  tban  all  his  sins  dMcrve.' 
Vol.  166.— iVo.  3Si.  X  Oac« 
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Once  poetry  bad  tootbctl  aad  tranij utilized  bis  ijiirit.  Nov 
it  Tatber  aggravated  tban  calmed  bis  rL-silcikacss.  '  I  may  saj,' 
be  writes  in  1620,  'tbat  I'or  six  moalhs  befoir  1  had  bc«ii  taken 
ill  I  bud  oot  passed  a  tranquil  dajr.  Eitbcr  tlutt  gloom  orn- 
sprcail  IDC,  or  1  was  sufTrnng  under  some  passionate  fccliog,  a 


il  I  turned  to  versify,  tbat  aceilutii-Hl  tbe  poiton  of  riiber  stMua<.i 
tion.'  Tbff  cbarm  of  bi*  iNirly  vcr««  had  lii-cn  llie  freili  dcligtlj| 
ID  nature  ;  *  tbe  beauiicx  of  Nature  bad  lost  iheir  power  over  roc,' ' 


is  oow  bis  sad  confessiuu.     Onljthose  wbo  have  lust  tbe  sprbg 
of  tbeir  first  ambition  can  appreciate  tbe  full  patbos  of  tboj 
chutgc.  ^ 

OrcT  manj-  portion*  of  the  last  twelve  mootbs  of  what  Ik 
called  his  potmumous  life   the  lorers  of  the  man  lveat»  wovld^^ 
glailly  draw    the    veil.      Xervous,  jealous,    frciful,  ami   half-^f 
frenxini  tvith  suspt<nou  of  .Miss  iliawne  nnd  ull  his  friends,  hii^^ 
consiilutioii  succumbed  to  the  tension  of  the  accumuloleii  stniu. 
On  the  3rd  of  Februar}',  18ii0,  the  first  opeo  stgii  of  disease 
showed  itsiclf.     Mr.  Colvin  quotes  a  passage  from  Brown's  MS. 
which  supplied  tha  material  to  Lord  Houghton.     Keats  returned 
home  late  at  nighty  severely  cbillcd  by  a  winter's  drive  without 
a  coat  on  the  ouuidc  of  the  stage  couch  ;  and  at   Krown's  sug- 
gestion nt  nnn;  went  to  bed. 

'  I  i^ntflmd  hiK  ehanibur  uu  lie  leapt  iuUi  hnl.  On  onlerlag  tho  colJ 
Khe^lii,  Ixtforc  hi*  hud  was  ou  Hus  pillow,  liu  olightljr  oonghed,  and  I 
keurd  hint  say,  "That  Is  Mood  finiui  tiijr  uouUl."  I  wont  tonids 
him :  ho  wux  eiaroiuing  h  Hiuglu  ilro;i  of  blood  npon  the  shasL 
"Brine  me  tbe  oandlu,  JJtown,  and  le4  ine  aoo  this  blood."  After 
regardjjtg  it  noadfutlj,  he  looked  up  in  iny  fueo,  with  a  cnlninc«s  cdT 
counteoanoe  thai  I  can  never  fori^  and  said.  "  I  kuuiv  tbe  colnor  oT 
that  blood ; — it  ia  arterial  blood ; — I  e^mnol  bo  JuMirod  in  thst 
eoloor; — tLat  drop  of  blood  U  ray  doath-warraut ; — I  must  die." ' 

f  lis  diseas<!  made  rapid  pnigress.  As  it  advanced,  Ue  became 
completely  unmanned,  ab;indoncd  all  «'lf>rcEtraiot,  and  gavt 
vent  to  his  agony  in  a  series  of  pitiful  outcrin.  Mis  letteri  to 
Fanny  Uruwoe,  filled  with  morbid  sntpicinns  of  her  conduct, 
and  irritable  ezprossions  towards  bis  friends,  revcsd  tbe  dis- 
tempered state  of  bis  miiHl : — 

'  Uanilot'o  heart,'  he  writes, '  was  full  of  sncb  misQr;  M  mjoe  lib 
when  he  said  to  OphL-lU,  "Gj  to  a  nuaasrf,  go,  go  I "  I&do«d,  ij 
shonld  like  to  give  up  thu  uuittor  ut  onco— I  shoald  like  to  die.  iJ 
am  sickeocKl  at  tlio  brute  world  you  aro  Kmiliog  with.  I  bate  msnl 
and  mHuon.  .  .  .  Tbu  world  ia  too  brutal  for  mo.  1  am  glml  tbcre^ 
IK  siieb  a  tiling  as  the  grave — I  am  Hura  I  shall  never  luvo  any  . 
till  I  giil  thuro.  At  any  rote,  I  will  iudulgo  raynolf  by  acTer  sootitg ' 
any  more  Dilke  or  Brown,  or  any  of  tliuir  Iriundit.' 

Such 
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Sacli  was  the  whimpcrin);  tone  o(  gloomy  dtrspiur,  fcTpred 
irritation,  nnd  morbid  suajiicion,  n-ith  vhich  Krats  wrote  to  his 
betrothed  ss  he  \^y  under  a  si?ntencr  of  death  which  he  scarcely 
hoped  to  postpone  by  immcdittle  cxpntrintion.  So  grrnt  wm 
the  sclf-tortiire  of  hii  contuming  pnxsion,  so  complod-lj-  stiaS 
tcrc)  were  Iiis  niTrc*,  that  lie  lint!  practically  ccaxctl  to  be 
rcspomtibli;  for  nlint  he  xnid  or  wrote. 

In  July  1820  lie  published  his  third  and  immortal  rolamc  of 
poetry.  Its  success  or  failure  hardly  Memed  to  interest  him. 
Two  months  later  he  sailed  for  Naples,  with  Severn  the  painter 
as  bis  companion.  The  Maria  Crowl/tfr  was  detained  by  win- 
trary  winds  in  the  Cliannel.  At  first  the  fre»h  wm-nir  ap(W^nred 
to  soothe  bim  to  tranquillity,  and  on  board  the  ship  Iip  wrote  in 
a  blank  pagt*  of  his  folio  copy  of  Shakspcare's  poems,  opposite 
tlic  Lktvct's  O^vtfilaint,  his  last  piece  of  verse  composition,  and 
one  of  th<^  most  bi-antiful  and  best  known  of  his  sonnets : 

*  Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  oa  tbou  art. 

Not  iu  lone  siiLuudonr  huofj  alufl  tho  night 
And  wstehin^;.  with  eternal  bds  a)iart. 

Like  Matutf's  pationt,  sleapleaB  £remi(«, 
Tlie  moving  watura  at  their  priestUke  task 

Of  cold  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores^ 
Or  gazmg  on  the  new  sofl-fallen  mask 

Of  mow  anon  tiie  mountains  and  the  noon — 
No—yrt  riill  i>t<«dfast.  yet  unchangenble. 

Pillow'd  upon  my  fair  Iotc's  ripiMLing  btoas^ 
To  fool  for  over  its  soft  &1]  and  swell 

Awako  for  over  in  n  svcot  unrest, 
Rlill,  still  to  huAr  her  tcndor-takon  brvath. 
And  so  live  ever — or  else  swoon  to  death.' 

Keats  and  Severn  rcncbcd  N'aples  towards  the  end  of  October 
18S0.  On  the  Isl  of  Novemwr  he  writes  ^>  Brown  a  letter 
which  mak<!)  it  evident  thai,  as  he  himself  says  : — 

'  If  I  luid  any  diunec  uf  rocovory  this  passion  would  kill  ni«.  I 
can  bear  to  die — I  canuot  bear  to  leave  li«r.  Ob,  GoAl  GudI  QudI 
Bveiytliing  I  have  in  ray  tnnikit  that  rvminde  mo  of  hnr  goes  through 
mu  lUcu  a  ajiear.  Thu  Hilk  lining  idie  put  in  my  ttnv(dlitig-c«p  scalas 
my  head.  Hy  imagination  is  horribly  vivid  about  her— I  soe  her — 
I  hear  her.  Thero  is  nutJiing  in  Ihn  worhl  of  Kiiffieicnt  interest  to 
divert  me  from  her  for  a  moment.  Tliis  was  tJio  com  when  I  vtuA  In 
England ;  I  oannot  r«oollcot,  withont  shuddering,  the  that  that  I  was 
a  wiaoner  at  Hant'*,  and  used  to  kc«p  my  eyes  Itiod  on  Ilampfitend 
all  day.  Then  there  wa«  a  good  hope  of  seeing  hor  again.  Nov ! — 
O  that  I  could  he  tiuri(!d  near  wlivro  sho  lives  !  I  am  afmid  to  write 
to  her — U>  reovifu  a  letter  from  bcr — to  boc  hor  handwriting  would 
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bceafe  my  bout— ctod  to  hear  of  luir  ui^rltow,  to  see  Iter  am 
mittcD,  would  bo  DMiio  tlutii  I  aai  bokr.' 

in  tudi  n  condilioa  recavery  was  hopeless,  *nd  tbe  end  «u 
nut  long  <lrlA}'vd. 

It  u  n-iDiirkiLble  that  ICoata  nevor  confided  to  Scv«nt  the 
secret  of  hu  passion  lor  Fannj-  Brawno.  Hit  Icticrt  (o  hit 
betrothed  were  publiahrd  in  1878,  and  Severn  subtcqucntlf 
WTot«  to  Mr.  Forman,  hj  whom  thcj  wiat!  edilial, — ■ 
'  ■'(  nw  tfrmi  to  me  hut  for  ffiii  catiK  he  mi^fi/  Aari'  lietd  tnaoffj 
^OMS.  I  tuii  uow  understand  his  want  of  conrsgo  to  apoak,  a«  i 
uausmuiujj  LiiQ  tti  hbdy  and  mind.  I  left  ICnglaud  with  him  with  ' 
couMt'UciJ  uf  his  rocoTery,  for  »o  tho  doctom  assnrod  mo-,  but  in  ' 
than  *  year  this  ibtaJ  passion  dcstiojrod  him.' 

Sorem's  lettvrc  from  Romf  touphinplj-  nhronicle  the  last  d»y» 
of  KeoU.     On  thi-  22iid  ol  I'Vhrunrjr,  Itf^l,  h«  vrrilea  :-— 

'  lAst  night  I  tbonght  he  waa  going ;  I  oonld  heu  the  pliki^  ia 
bis  throat :  he  bado  loe  lift  him  up  in  tlio  h«d  or  ho  iroold  die  with 
pain.  I  watched  him  all  night,  expecting  him  to  bo  soSbc^ted  at 
oTcry  ooagh.  This  luoming,  by  tho  pnlo  daylight,  tho  chaogo  in  him 
frightened  mc;  he  has  simk  in  the  laHt  thrviio  days  to  a  most  ghostly 
look.' 


:at&M 
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On  the  27th,  Severn  wrii«  again  ; — ■ 

'  Ho  is  gone :  he  died  with  th6  most  perfect  casi.'^— he  sccmcJ  to  fft 
to  sleep.  On  the  twenty-third,  about  four,  the  appruochos  of  death 
csmo  on.  "  Sercrn — I — lift  mo  np— I  am  dying— I  ahull  dfo  cuy; 
don't  be  frightoDcd— ho  firco,  aitd  thank  God  it  bas  oomir."  £  lifted 
him  tip  in  my  arms.  The  phlegm  seemed  boiling  in  bin  throat, 
incr<?iuu4  until  r]oTen,  when  ho  gradually  sank  luto  death,  do  qniet, 
that  I  still  thotight  he  slept.' 

Keats  lies  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome, 
Ihe  pyramid  of  Caius  CVstius.     On  his  tomb  It  the  intcripiioal 
which  he  desired  Serem  to  place  upon  it, '  Here  ties  one  whi«e^ 
name  was  writ  in  water.' 

The  most  narked  characteristic  of  Keats's  pi^tical  career  ii 
the   rapid  and  continuous  development   of  his  powers.     The 
lolliiwtng  rrmarkablc  passage,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  writlea^ 
in    1818    to  J.    H.    Reynolds,   applies    with    autobiographicall 
exaclneis  to  the  growth  of  his  own  genius : — 

*  I  compare  human  life  to  a  largo  mansion  of  mnny  itpnrtm<-iit., 
of  which  only  I  can  describe,  the  doors  of  the  m-i  l>cing  as  yet  i. 
upon  mc.  Tho  first  we  step  into  we  call  the  Infant,  or  Thought 
Chamber,  in  which  we  remain  an  Imie  as  wo  do  not  tlitiik. 
remain  Ihoro  a  long  while,  and,  Bntwithstandin^  tho  doora  of 
aeoond  ohsmbcr  remain  aida  open,  ahowing  a  bright  appearance, 
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dare  not  lo  Iiaaiou  to  it,  but  are  at  lengtU  impcrcGptililj  i 
iho  awakeuiug  uf  Iba  lliiukiiig  [nincipla  iritliiii  ns.  Wat 
g«t  ioto  tli«  Mcond  cliutubcr,  wliiuti  I  sbitll  cxll  tliu  Obaiiib«r  of 
H&ideti-TboTight,  than  wo  beoomu  intoxicated  iritb  tlic  Ugbt  and  llie 
■tmoepli«ro.  AVo  see  cotliiuc  but  pluuaBl  wouden,  aud  Uitnk  of 
diclAying  Iheie  for  crer  ia  di^Iighl.  Hotrfrer,  atnouK  tlio  effucta  (bia 
brenthiDg  u  fat1i«r  of,  is  ttiat  tremenJous  one  of  «hm-petiiiii;  one's 
vision  into  th«  heoit  nvd  nature  of  inuu,  of  oonTiooiuij  ouo'd  nGtT«B 
that  tfa«  world  is  foil  of  nuacr;  aud  licarl-brenk,  yaiu,  mckatss,  and 
opproBsion ;  whowbv  this  Chamber  of  SIoideu-Thoujrht  beomea 
CTnduallf  darkened,  and,  at  the  aiaaa  time,  on  all  fidoi  of  it  m^ioy 
oooTS  aiv  6ct  open,  but  all  dai'k — -ail  loading  to  dark  poBsagoe.  Wa 
•00  not  tbo  balance  of  go(>d  and  evil ;  we  are  in  a  mist ;  tro  fool  tbo 
"  BimUn  cf  tbo  Mystery."  To  this  |ioiot  was  ^^'o^d■«oaib  come,  ns 
far  04  I  can  conceive,  when  ho  wrol«  "  Tintera  Abboy  " ;  and  it  mmiidk 
to  mc  tli*t  hia  gculoa  Ut  csploraiivo  of  tb«»e  dark  iwnnagrn  Xow  if 
wc  live  and  go  ou  thinkiiig,  wo  too  ebaU  exploro  tbeiD.' 

MaDT   pn«*a^«  might  be  qnotml   fmm  bis  letters  lu  pfove 

at  br-  was  prvparnl  lo  make  ibn  rfTorl  which  surcru  in  such  a 

nlure  dfrnandi-d. 

*I  know  notliing^l  ha¥o  rend  nothing— and  I  moan  lo  follow 
Solomon's  directions,  "  tiot  leaniiag — got  nndomtanding."  I  find 
earlier  days  sr«  gon«  by — I  Rod  that  I  oan  bavo  no  onjuymcnt  in  tho 
world  but  continual  drinking  of  knowlcd^.  I  find  tluiro  ia  no 
worthy  |>ar»nit  but  the  ide-3  of  doing  notno  good  in  thv  world.  Tbero 
is  but  ono  way  for  mu.  Tbo  ruod  livs  through  applic&tion,  study, 
and  thought.    I  will  ptiriino  it.' 

Pftsaagrs  likp  th<'«v — and  tUry  abound  in  his  letters — are  not 
merr  pmfRssions.  Combined  with  bis  streDUons  allempts  at  self- 
itnprorsment,  tbej  show  that  a  gr«"t  forw  was  leavening;  his 
mind  :  tbej  prove  (hat  be  had  conceived  a  high  ideal  of  Poetry, 
that  he  knew  its  highest  exercise  to  be  the  intcrprrtBtion  of  life, 
that  he  felt  the  mount  of  vision  was  inaccessible  to  all  who  had 
not  assiduously  toiled  and  laboured.  The  corineption,  and  tbe 
effort  were  his.  If  he  never  passed  from  lh«  Chamber  of  Maiden- 
Thought  into  tlie  unknown  apartment  that  lay  beyond,  he  was 
prevented  not  by  his  w-ntimental  sujter-seDsaous  cbaraclcr,  but 
by  his  ill-bealtb  and  his  untimely  death.  He  recognised  bis 
deficiencies  aud  was  determined  to  supply  tlfm. 

Keats's  feelinft  for  beauty  was  almost  ovcr]x>wering  in  its 
Irenjlth  ;  he  displayed  a  gilt  of  sensuous  pen-epiioii,  a  mastery 

er  all  the  imagery  of  the  senses,  which  few  poets  have  ever 

ualled  ;  an<)  the  powers  which  others  exeited  rarely  and  with 
effort  were  his  easy,  habitual  manner.  But  his  direct  transcripts 
of  sensations  express  nolhiof;  but  themselves;  they  arc  literal 
not  interpretative,  nutuiaiistic  not  moral.     The  main  question, 
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which  su^!;cst8  it»lf  in  regard  to  his  poetry,  is  whelW  tie 
could  have  soared  into  higher  region*  of  ht»  art,  whether  the 
scntimcntsl  colour! *t cna Id  becnmcthe  intellectaal  iutist.  Whal 
signs  are  there  that  he  would  on  some  future  daj  weave  into 
his  sensuous  ])haiitastes  tluit  artistic  unity,  or  that  thread  oE 
human  interest  without  which  they  mu»i  ineviiahly  retnaifi 
tangled  skeins  of  exubeiunt  fancy,  meiiloys  of  colours,  socntt. 
and  sounds?  What  promise  is  there  of  thought  fulness,  whu 
flashes  of  deeper  meaoiO];  ?  What  trace  !a  there  of  the  reflective 
sud  coastructive  intellect  which  tbould  control  and  order  the 
rich  ahundance  of  his  pcnieptions?  'What  sign  of  thai  moral 
and  imclirrtual  prngress  which  e\changod  a  '  Wuusand  Adonii' 
for  a  '  Hamlet '  ? 

All  jwets  are  peculiarly  affected  by  the  pleasures  of  one  at 
more  of  the  senses.  Hut  no  man  was  ever  born  with  richer  phyfl 
sicAl  elements  of  poetry  than  Keats,  His  quivering  sensibdityV 
was  universal ;  his  electrical  responsiveness  of  appreciatina 
knew  no  limits.  His  lips  trembled,  his  eyes  flashed  or 
moistened,  his  nerves  tingled,  bis  pulses  bounded  at  c-ery 
sensaliun  of  pain  or  pleasure,  at  every  influence  nf  any  of  the 
external  senses.  It  was  not  that  this  or  that  sense  was  eictra- 
ordinarily  sharpened,  but  that  each  and  all  were  preternatutally 
acute.  Every  delicate  sensation  uf  sound,  scent,  sight,  touch  or 
taste,  thrilled  the  whole  of  bis  ttemnlously  susceptible  orgaoiss- 
tion.  This  physical  sensibility  is  the  most  marked  characteristic 
among  his  poetic  endowments.  N'ectareous  tnsles.  sweet  per- 
fumes, excjiiitite  forms  of  lienuty,  intricate  shades  of  gorgeous 
colour,  enchanting  strains  of  muite,  the  softness  of  wool-woofcd 
carpets,  the  luxury  of  'blanched  linen,  smooth  and  lavendcr'd,' 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  almost  all  his  |M>etry.  The  whole  i 
'ffie  Eve  t^fSt,  Aynet  might  be  quoted  in  support  uf  the  staltt-l 
ment.  What  can  be  more  splendid  in  its  colauring  than  the 
description  of  the  window 

*  dtamnniled  with  twdcs  of  quaint  device. 
Itununerahle  of  Htuins  and  splnndtil  djos, 
As  are  the  tiger-mutJi's  dn-p-ilninftfik'd  wings ; 
And  in  the  roidtiL,  'mong  lliouKnnd  humldrics. 
And  twiltKht  aaintf,  and  dira  crohlazonings 
A  shielded  aoutcheun  blo&h'd  with  blood  of  qnccm  and 

—unless  it  is  the  description  of  l.amin ; 

'  She  was  a  Gortlian  sbspo  of  dazzling;  hue, 
Vermilion -spotted,  f^oldm,  green,  and  blue ; 
Blripod  likoi  a  zcbm,  fcettoil  like  a  pard, 
Ey'd  like  a  pcacbck,  and  all  ertinKon  twrcd  ; 
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AdiI  full  of  silTrr  mixms,  that,  m  sbo  bmtlMd. 
I>iMotv't],  or  brighter  hIioiio,  or  int«rwrc«theJ 
Tbnir  lu)itr«c  nitli  tho  gloonucr  tapostriw.' 

Amilbrr  less  familiar  pastngv,  whirti  illattralcs  the  same 
loxoriotu  richness  of  si^oiuous  jierccption,  may  he.  qaotctl  from 
OfAfl  rttf  Orrat.  Ludolph  entCTs  the  Banqacling  l^aH  of  the 
Cutle-,  fillnl  with  his  guests: — 

■  A  )>plcii(li4  company!  nrv  bcantin  hcrol 
I  bIiiiiiIiI  knvc  Or{>be*n  lijiit,  and  Plato'i!  fancy, 
AiiinbinnV  ntlcnxncr,  tonoil  ivitli  bin  Ijrr, 
Or  the  litetp  icy  o{  Jovd'h  womnxiiut  montli. 
To  give  fit  Mlnlatlob.  .  .  . 
Tfacw.'  <lr«)i«riuii  nre  fiue,  ttttA,  being  ■  inorttl, 
1  sbonld  da^ra  no  beOn ;  yH,  in  tratli, 
'lltero  innst  ba  Bumo  Kupt«ior  eoflbliiiGWk, 
Sotm  iiii<lu:-iluiu«<l  bi|{it  uMignifioaikua  I 
J  nDuld  bftv«,  aa  &  mortal  1  nay  not, 
UaDgiDg  uf  bJ:*Teii'6  cloods,  piirplo  and  gold, 
SlOQg  from  Ibo  tpbort*;  ganzea  of  ailvortJ  loisl, 
I.oopd  up  wilb  curdb  of  twiiiU'd  wrcallit^d  ligbt, 
AD<f  fasscUM  rouiid  with  nccping  meteors! 
Thcv?  pondcnl  lamps  and  chnnddiers  nre  bngbl 
As  cftrthly  fir<«!  from  doll  dross  can  bo  cicnttfiod  ; 
Vet  crinld  my  rye  drink  np  intenset  Ixwns 
Vndnxsled.— thifl  iti  darkncwL  — wlum  I  cloKO 
TImim  Iwbi,  I  Koc  fat-  florcor  briUiatioM, — 
bktM  fall  of  sploodid  niooiu,  and  nbootit^  hIium, 
And  FpQ^iting  nxiisUtions  dinmond  Amt, 
And  panting  funnUine  i|tiivctiu;(  uitli  dc«p  glum ! 
Ve*^tbi»  i»  .Lirk^in  it  Dot  dsrk  'i ' 

Nor  waj  rtiis  epicnr^an  abandonment  to  the  Inxnrj-  and  pleasure 
of  sensuons  eDJoyment  a  mere  poetic  licence.  Haydon  says  tb&t 
Kcftta — and  we  belierc  tbsl  the  story  remaina  uncontradicted^ 

'onoo  eOTcrcil  bi«  tongno  and  throat  a«  far  an  Ih>  could  reach  vith 
cftjenne  popper,  >n  or<lcr  to  ■pprcciat«  tho  d«li(iou$  culduuss  of  olaiet 
In  bU  it*  glory— biH  oira  uxprnwiun.' 

His  own  Iplters  cunrirm  itw  am-cdole.  Two  extracts  will  suffice 
as  iiluslraliona : — 

*  Talking  of  pleasure,  this  nomcnt  I  vos  writing  witlt  oii«  band, 
and  witb  tho  oUur  holding  to  my  month  a  noctaiiue— how  Sael  It 
w«nt  dovn  toft,  pulpy,  itlashy,  ooKy.  all  ita  delictqtia  ntnitmpoint 
melted  doim  my  throat  like  a  largo  boiti&cd  struir berry.' 

^^b  Or  again : 

^^  'I  am  in  a  M>rt  of  lenpor,  iadolcnt,  and  snpranely  razelcut.    I 

[     long  after  a  Ktanza  or  two  of  ThoinsoD's  "  Castle  of  ludcdflDOO ; "  my 
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adrantngcs 

m  \i(f  nf  Krtiuttinns  r.ilher  (ban  of  l)ioiif.''.il{t.' 

Si)  long  ill  Keats  continued  to  he  tlw  pel  «f  the  H«mp6tMii 
gmu|),  nliemately  tlic  writer  or  (he  subject  of  pnapf-yncal 
auiinels,  ihff  ilonor  or  the  recipient  gf  floral  wieathi,  the  »trongti 
«ide  of  bis  nature  remained  untlet'eloped.  He  was,  in  fact,  tlie 
'Johnny  Keats' whom  his  senlimcotal  friends  rcprcitrnlrd  biia 
to  bo.  He  ctdtivatcd  to  eicru  bis  habit  of  thrilling  at  si^bu 
and  soumls  of  pnin  or  pleasure,  and  lcarn<!d  to  glorj-  in  tbt 
ttfrusirn  display  of  bis  einotifin.  He  vrtu  ngbt  to  be*  enlbuMadic, 
right  to  exult  in  the  spirit's  genial  throes,  r'sht  to  delight  whro 
be  felt  the  life>hloo(I  wit]iin  him  flow  in  tides  of  power.  But 
the  euenatcd  strain  of  unbalanced  self-abatidonment,  the  entire 
»b«cnc«  of  reticence  or  dignified  self-restraint,  indic«le  grant 
deJiciencics  in  his  moral  character,  which  were  intensified  and 
exng^einied  by  bis  unfortunate  surroundioga.  It  was  the  ill- 
judgpd  flnttrrv  of  bis  friends  which  prompted  Uira  t<»  piibli»b  hit 
first  volume  of  poetrv.  Vet,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
of  the  pieocs,  it  is  impossible  nut  to  ngm!  with  tsheller  in  bis 
friendly  advice  not  to  print  his  *  literary  blights.'  Id  this  first 
volume,  us  well  as  Emitpnion,  Keats  is  the  poel  of  seuauoBS 
effusion  and  little  more.  lie  is  the  creature  of  •enaatloos  al 
which  be  gives  us  transcripts.  He  pours  out  his  fancies  withoot 
selrctii>n  nf  tbdugbt  or  regan)  to  diction,  runs  down  his  themes 
with  wearisome  intiitenrc,  ftdlows  his  fancies  into  their  wildest 
and  most  remote  rami  ft  vat  ions,  ncatiens  his  most  striking 
pictures  by  prosaic  expressions,  awkwanl  inrcrsions,  or  sUir 
mannerisms. 

Keats,  in  fact,  waului  at  this  stage  of  bis  carver  moral 
pose,  definite  opinions,  power  of  con  cent  ration :  he  la 
knowledge  of  his  art,  knowled]>e  of  life,  knowledge  of  liter 
These  were  the  defects  which  interntpted  bis  efiorts,  made  ifaeO^ 
broken  and  discontinuous,  and  obscured  bis  genius,  1111,  at  the 
best,  it  was  but  a  fitful  flame.  There  is  no  impetus  of  pasaioa 
behind  bis  unreal  visions,  ('nnsequently  there  is  no  noaiinnon* 
haimony,  no  one  stnmg  feeling  that  they  embn<ly — except  thst 
sense  of  Beauty  which,  to  use  his  own  expression,  'obliterate* 
all  cxinsiderutions.*  Extract  the  passion  from  J-'pi/a^kitiitrn,  ami 
its  beauties  would  lie  in  an  iQorganic,  disonlerod  mass  like 
thoM  of  £ttdymion.  Unlike  Shelley,  Keats  had  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples, 
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cifH«9,  no  pbilofophicnl  syttem,  no  bottilitj-  to  religion,  nn 
belief  in  the  pcrrcclibilit}'  of  man,  no  (Icl»mina((^  politicAl 
TJeiirs.  *1  hnvc,'  hr  nys,  'not  one  opinino  upon  an^lhing 
except  upon  mnttrn  of  insU-.'  He  it  «atisfir<l  to  paint  csqnisite 
forms  of  Ixiautv  ;  be  nnvor  tli'^ircs  ritUc-r  In  p<-nrtrntc  to  the 
liutbs  of  wliicl)  \\iiey  were  emblem*,  or  to  uxc  tbem  *t  lymbols  of 
modern  conflicU.  Even  bis  enjojimeni  of  Nature  is  ■  purely 
visual  s^ntaiion,  a  refiaitl  sense  of  form  and  colour,  \jove,  tbe 
inspirntioD  of  youtb,  does  not  toucb  bini ;  bis  verses  lu  women 
arc    pAstionlrss ;    lliey    only    express    with    a    cloying,    (dniost 

EllftUKrouf  twcctnpss  the  beauties  on  wbich 
W  '  till!  dszslod  Kiatt»  nti, 

m  Iright  ffict,  dark  riolct  oyvH,  and  parted  liatr. 

Ml  Hoft  dimplod  hands,  wJiito  unck,  and  cicamy  brt»sL' 

or  give  X'cnt  to  such  byslerlcal  sentiment  as 
m  '  Qod  1  she  is  like  a  iuilk-n)ut«  Iamb  that  bleats 

^  i'or  man's  protection." 

His  enrly  poetry  has  been  called  pure,  elemental,  and  essential. 
It  ia  so,  if  by  lliese  epitliets  are  meant  Ibat  Keats  cared  little  for 
depth  of  passion,  or  fur  strong  human  feeling ;  that  there  is 
in  tbem  »<>  preteiilaliun  of  moral  theses,  no  embodinieiit  of 
character :  thut  bis  verse  depends  on  no  interest  in  tbe  story,  no 
vit  or  wiuton)  in  the  maxims;  titat  he  writes  as  an  indolent 
spectator  of  tbe  aniverso,  seeing  only  the  flowers  wbich  tbe 
earth  presented,  feeling  nothing  of  the  burxlcn  of  life,  never 
•xplonng  the  dim  and  prriloiis  way,  never  struggling  to  wrest 
from  the  world  any  portion  of  its  secret.  It  is  with  an  artist's 
instinctive  per«:eption  nf  his  strength  and  weakness,  that  he  chose 
liis  subjeL-ls  from  tbenntiifue  world— Mif  his  weakness,  becaus<^  Imj 
knew  nolbinjT  of  life,— of  bis  atrenglb,  because  hero  his  own 
want  of  otatkcd  individualilv  ceaaod  to  be  a  defect  and  became 
a  positive  gain.  A  chameleon  changing  his  inde6niie  per- 
sooality  with  every  creation  of  his  fancy,  he  painted  his  radiant 
Tiaions  of  sensuous  beauty  with  that  airy  brightness  which  con- 
stitutcs  their  most  sidille  charm,  because  he  painted  tbem 
without  nnv  infusion  of  tbe  personal  element,  lie  succeeded 
by  means  of  the  very  defects  which  hindered  bis  creation  of 
human  characters,  his  ineKporicnce   of  buttuui  nature,  and  Ilia 

possession  of  no  one  unchangeable  attribute.       .  m  im  •      • 

tn  its  poetic  effervescence,  its  splendid  snpsrflat^  of  Uncjy 
its  lavish  prodigality  of  invention,  F.nfiffmion  constitutes  a 
marked  advance  on  Kents's  prnvinus  cITorU.  But  the  faults  of 
his  early  poetry  arc  all  strongly  marked.  Keats  is  still  rich 
in  imagery  but    poor   in   thought,  afllnent  in   plastic  power, 

deficient 
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dpficiont  in  \ht  creative  g;ift.     TKc  slight  gmuntlwntl;  nj  li* 
poriti  is  ttiTtliologiral,  tint   tht?  ttiinlj-oiitlinnl    pnttnn  of  tib 
piece  is  lost  in  tlin  tnasnic  of  bright  linis  and  gmcvfnl  imgH 
which  art-'  mingled  nritUuul  plan  ur  order.     Th«  ptusage  alnwli 
quoted  from  his  letters  show  that  he  rej^arded  tlie  c»mpaiitiaii  j 
onlv  as  a  test  or  trial  of  inTeotlon.     The  result  of  this  OUi-' 
conception  of  the  caastruction  of  a  poem   is   twofold,     TV 
wealth  of  invention   is  astonishingly  great ;  but   Eitdyvdok  ii 
not  BO  much  a  poem  ns  n  Mnv-llream  of  Pnrtri-.      It  is.  to  ok 


L«!gh    Hnnt's    phrue, 
wililemess.'      KraU    rio] 
mind  creates   in  wl 
makers  no  elTort 
rose-tinlt 


P 
po. 


il^' 


a   wilderness    of    sweets,  yet  tniW  % 

in  the  delicate    fanciec,    which  bit 

\vy  calls  '  indistinct  pTrifuttni)';  \te 

direct  his  transport.      Endipmtm  it 

>st  oriental  in  its  f(ar]^cous  %\am, 

\{liant  cuiouiinf;  which  ;roulUDl 

the  canvas.     It  ia  a  ulitieting 

etc  is  banisbrd  and  Krason  ti 

X  criticized   in  this  Rcrirw 

.c;       ^  'ewer  makes  fire  prindjul 

..  author.      He  says  that  the 
po.      .     ^w       ,  iVljf  .efore  unreiulable;  that  the  poet'i 

pro*  "  V       ■  (^  v*  -'"' ;  that  he  follows  the  associativa  of 

sounL        .  \jJ^    /  .  ideas,  and  that  the  rhyme  of  th<?  last  liw 
is  th«  <    X-  tor  the  thought  of  the  nest :  that  bis  diction 

ia  ncwl>  .^y  far-fetched,  and  barbarous  ;  that  his  faults  air 
thoGtr  of  the  si>-enllc<i  '  Cockney  School '  of  which  Leif;h  Hunt 
is  the  hirropltant.  Frrnn  first  to  last  there  is  no  personil 
allusion  tu  Kf^ats  or  Ills  prrtfi'ssion,  and  not  the  slightest  truv 
of  political  animoiiity.  We  propost-  lo  ctmsider  tlieic. 
points  in  lUeir  order. 

The  Quarterly  Hevicwer  complains  that  he  couM  n<: 
the  Poem  through.  He  was  not  sinf^ulnr  in  his  experic 
Shelley  says,  '  Much  praise  is  due  to  mc  for  bavin);  read  it, ' 
author's  intention  appearing  to  be  that  no  person  should  possil  _ 
^et  to  the  end  of  it.'  In  lt^20  Keats  published  a  vo1uib«  i^ 
Focms  which  hai-e  placml  him,  lo  quote  Mr.  Arnold,  »wili 
Shakespeare.'  In  tliis  volume  wer«:  InaMla,  The  £re  of  St 
Affiles,  /.anna,  the  Udes  On  a  (irecia»  I'm,  Tu  Psi/ckt,  Te 
Autumn  and  To  a  Nigktinffait,  La  Jieiie  Dame  xane  Merd,  anil 
The  Kve  of  St.  JtfarA,  VVhueror  now  ttudii^  fCiufymioK  reads 
it  with  the  knowledge,  (hat  the  author  Las  written  puetrr  whitb 
places  him  in  the  first  rank  of  English  poets.  Vet  Mr.  KossMti 
admits  that  oven  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  prestige  of  suhaequ 
achievement,  ~i     - 
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'  tlicav  uv  at  tbis  A%y  gureral  KuatM-oiilliusiiiRU  wfao  koow  tn  /on 
contcienlite,  thouah  tboy  mftj-  not  uvuw  id  piiLilip,  tlukt  tlicj'  liavo  lufl 
En^mign  unniiii  or  only  purliulljr  rcnJ.' 

Thp  Qoartoxlj  Reviewer  goes  on  to  say,  tb«t  Keats  allows 
himself  to  write  Unc-s  nt  random,  and  follow  the  thoughts 
sDggMteil    by  the  rhvmi;  with  which  ench    concludes.      This 

Euint  is  fully  conceded  \ty  the  warmost  of  his  ndmirer*.     Leigh 
luut  aavs: — 

'  Drydcn  nuvdoittly  coBfoawcd  tlwt »  rhymo  had  oft«n  helpoci  him  to 
k  thought.  Kcfttn,  iu  tho  tyranny  uf  his  trenlth,  forood  his  rhymes 
to  holp  litm,  wh[:thL-r  thuj  woiihl  ur  not ;  and  they  oboyoil  him  with 
eqnal  proiuptiluilu  uiul  uugiuiiIiucM&.' 

Bot  it  is  nnnccp9s&ry  to  labour  a  point  which  is  abunilantly 
eridrnt,  and  which  is  inronteatably  confirmed  by  ihn  erasures 
and  nltorations  in  thr  MS.  of  the  po<>m.  Crnbbe's  lines  may 
be  well  appliml  to  K^tts,  even  on  the  evidence  of  bis  chief 
ally  :— 

•  ThoughtlesH  of  ill.  nnd  to  tbi?  fntnre  bitnil, 
h  (saAAoii  couplet  riiBhce  on  liis  mind, 
Thi«  iofocUon  »pmiilw,  tho  couplets  grow  apitc«. 
StkiiKos  to  \)u\mn  dog  or  OcUih's  fua' 

J        Thirdly,  the  Reviewer  attacks  his  veisification.     This  had 
Bern  carefully  varied   according  to  Keats's  immature  idca«  of 

GoscMJy ;  but  the  result  lemMned  crudely  experimental,    ^eigh 
unl  say  thnt  Keats  "  ''"'    \l 

*  hiul  a  jiifit  t!i»itcmpt  for  Ihv  raasotnaons  tctniinfttion  of  evoryil*y 
oou|i1«Ih;  ha  broke  up  hiu  Haw  in  order  to  diatrihitic  the  rhymo 
properly ;  but  going  only  upon  the  ground  uf  his  oontouipt,  and  not 
yet  having  settled  vritli  Liineoir  nny  priueiplu  uf  veraificiktioii,  tho  very 
exuburKUCU  of  his  itluus  kd  bim  to  luiiko  usu  uf  tho  first  rhymes  that 
offered ;  so  tlmt,  by  a  new  meeting  of  extrem<«,  the  effect  was  at 
I  artiflci^  and  much  mom  obtrusive  thtm  the  uno  undi^r  the  old 
«yBtfflu.' 

It  . 

Thtt  fourth  point  of  critirism  is  the  oddity  of  the  diction. 
No  one  will  deny,  that  Keats  adorned  the  language  with  new 
words,  thnt  hr  tumnl  nniins  into  verbi,  coined  new  nouns, 
comjiounilcd  new  ndji-t-tivps  and  new  adverbs.  For  many  of 
these  practices  Keats  miuhi  claim  the  support  of  l^lizubcthan 
writers  or  of  Milton.  -Many  of  bit  obscure  words  may  be  traced 
to  Chancer,  or  Spenser,  or  Ctiapmnn.  Like  Milton,  he  turned 
substantives  into  participial  ad|ectives,  such  ns  'tlabbtd  mar);in 
of  n  well,'  or  gave  them  a  compound  form  as  in  '  devp-rccessed  ' ; 
but    be    defied    all    precedent    when    he    transforms    nouns    or 
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ntljcctivM  into  real  [MTticipIr*.  Still  wortr,  thoit^li  nut  un- 
prtimlcDlcd,  Arc  his  wljpclirM  ftirmc'l  \ty  \\ir  aildition  of  y  tu 
a  subttnntivr,  1".^,  '  nervy,'  *Mi«nnv,'  '»Iumlifr_r.'  Here  agaui 
tltcrc  uau  1m:  tin  diiputc,  that  the  rharge  in  abunilantly  trae. 

Lnttly,  tbe  Kcvinw«r  altnrks  KeaU  »<  a  folIunreT  of  L«i^ 
liunt.  And  hen-  al»ii  be  was  iodt sputa bijr  rigbt.  Tbe  litmrr 
tn6tience  uf  Leigh  Hum  upon  Keats  was  little  short  of  din*- 
trout,  and  il  is  conspicuous  in  J-'n<!i/im'(fn.  Krats's  rcrsificatics 
is  motieltnl  on  that  of  Hunt,  rsppcially  on  bit  uw  of  alirided 
couplets  and  ditsrilsbic  rbymct ;  bis  wont  faults  of  tiute  to 
diction  may  be  traced  to  the  snme  sourtx- ;  bit  triTtj»Iitic»)rt 
derived  from  a  oonfusioii  nf  frank  simplicity  wilh  Hniil'i 
drawinf^'ftKim  cbit-ehnt.  Tbe  ground  of  >be  attack  i>  exprettly 
bated,  not  u[Min  political  upintun,  h"  \n  literary  inaunm. 

It  it  inwle  bu>catue  tbe  Reviev      jL  Keats  '  power*  «* 

language,  rays  of  fancy,  2l^~  \/-'  because  tbe  poH 

displays  '  a  degree  oTip'''^  ^'  t  ^  ^  put  in  tbe  riflst 
WHy  or  which  5| 


mental    di»ci|.    j^l-'         ''  " '"      iQ/A-' 
nlune  in  thinkit        Q^r  -'^  -^ 

ditattraut  it  pn.    '^    ^      \' 
'Tbe  fragment  c*.  -.j^' 
bnvd,  was  publisbi    ,x^-o/V 
out  in  a  volume  by  ,      ^^r^l"    / 

'proTce  for  him  fKcst  .^""'^  ^  dcstinod  to  bocome  one  of  lbs 
first  writers  of  tbo  n{^  ..or  tbin^  are  iropcrfccf  onongli,  sai, 

what  is  w<ir«a,  vrritton  io  .ne  htil  sort  of  tlylti  n-hicb  is  bootunbg 
bthimablo  amoiig  tboeo  who  fuuiy  that  tbey  are  imiUttng  HuM 
and  Worda worth.' 


>  wrong  ' ;  and 

-100  sly  reqnitP 

^er  wa*  not 

r  Keats  int 

jf  Adaaaif, 

..itt  be  mneiii- 

^i/miem,  wbicb  «un« 


t  too    I 


Shelley  hitnsetr had  learnt  much  from  Hunt;  but  ho  was  too 
high-bred  and  cultivated  to  nin   any  risk   from  tbe  ratgart 
of  taste  wbicb  tbe  ill-trnined  Keats  int  rvndily  imbibed.     B 
shared    the    same  opinion  uf  tlte  (junrterly    Itevicwer  and  of 
Sbcllcy,  at  to  tbe  fact  uf  ibis  fatal  influence. 

*  Aa  Mr.  KtiAto  docs  not  wnul  imagiufttiou  or  industry,  let  tb(W 
who  bavc  led  bini  astray  look  tu  nltat  tbey  have  done.  Surely  tbgy 
must  feel  do  little  lomorso  iu  having  so  perrertod  tbo  taole  and 
feoliug4  of  this  yoimg  man.  and  will  be  eatisAi^  with  ooa  sub 
Yietim  to  tbo  Moloch  of  their  absurdity.' 

Or  agaiD, 

•  He  (Keata)  took  the  wrong  line  aa  a  poet,  and  woa  spoiled  1 
Oockn«yfying  and  Subnrbing,  and  venifying  Tooke's  Pttnttieon 
li«mprii<re'B  Diotiouary.' 
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The  Ungunge  uicd  towsnls  Hunt  hy  the  Quarterly'  R«viewer 
U  not  more  scvaic  »r  contempt aous  than  any  rritic,  who  was 
convinced  of  hi*  (ini'rv.-iling  infltirncr  upon  litnraturo,  wa« 
jgctifit^l  in  u^ng.  Itut,  alth'>iigh  thr  <|Uiirrcl  is  not  oufe,  wo 
coofess  wo  cannot  umlcTsiaiid  Mr.  (Jolvin's  mraning,  wh«n  hr 
ipeaks  of  tb«  '  paradoxical  rancour'  with  which '  the  gnntln  Hunt ' 
wu  *|wrseciiced  in  Itlackiaioil,'  Throughout  1817  uncigned 
articlea  in  the  Eiarainer,  of  which  IIuol  wastb«  editor,  and  for 
which  he  was  therefore  lef>nlly  and  morallv  responsible,  styled 
Burke  a  *  tnnlignnnt  rcncgndo '  and  on  '  apostate  ' ;  or  charged 
Souihffj'  with  rioliiiix  jHtU'-ciimp latency, '  pert  pettifogging  spite,' 
'  studied  niidicc  ;' called  him  a  '  end,' « 'cJinting  hypocrite,' n 
'  servile  court-tool,'  a  '  libaHoiir  idiot ; '  uncrrcd  at  bis  •  grey  hairs ' 
at  *  few  '  and  '  cont«inptible,'  and  compared  liim  to  n  man  who 
is  kept  by  a  prostitute  j  or  lusailed  the  ctlitor  of  the  Timtt  as  a 
'  Bireen-eycd,  velvet-pawed  pbiWopher,'  a  'pert  pragmatical 
plebeian,'  who  '  pours  out  foul  abuse,  reeking  and  running  over 
from  the  filtiiy  stye  of  dunghill  Hillinp'sgate,  which  his  spite 
aod  dniness  bas  mknl  [o^clltcr.'  Tho  same  style  of  language  is 
tucd  towards  all  thi-  etlitor's  political  opponents.  If  this  it 
'gentle' Huatt  Mr,  Calvin's  standard  of  literary  violence  mu«t 
l>c  high. 

ICntiymivn  loinetimM  degenerates,  to  nto  I.l<^igh  Hunt's  own 
phrase,  into  '  puetical  efTeininacy.'  '  ItuI,'  he  adds,  '  Keats  was 
aware  of  this  contradiction  to  the  real  enerjcy  of  his  nature,  and 
prepared  to  get  rid  of  it.'  With  this  wo  fully  agree.  The  weak- 
oessei  of  the  poem  were  unworthy  of  Kcats's  developed  character. 
But  the  first  outward  sijcn  which  Koals  gavn  of  this  fact  was 
his  emunci}Utiou  from  Hunt's  influence.  In  February  141^, 
Im  had  written  to  his  friend  Reynolds: 

'  Kodern  poets  iliffer  from  tho  Eli/alwthan?  in  thie.  Each  of  tho 
nwdcntfl,  like  nn  HIcctnr  of  Hanover,  governs  his  potty  slate  and 
knows  hoiT  many  straws  are  swept  daily  ftnm  tho  causoways  in  nil 
hJa  doiuiuioiu>,  and  has  a  eontiavinl  itching  that  nil  the  housewives 
ahonl'l  havo  all  ihoir  coppers  well  scoured.  Tho  nncientH  woru 
emperofi;  of  voKt  pr»vincos ;  they  hiul  otdy  heard  of  tho  remote  oiic«, 
and  ficarci;ly  c»red  ti>  vieit  Ihcin.  I  will  r.nt  nil  this.  I  will  liavu 
no  more  of  nonlnwiirtli,  nnd  Iluitt  iii  jiartienlar," 

In  other  letters  of  neatly  the  same  date,  he  write!  of  the 
dcvrlopment  of  his  powers  : 

'  I  tliiuk  a  little  change  has  taken  place  in  my  intellect  lately ;  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  uninterested  or  nncmplriycd,  F,  who  for  no  long  a 
time  have  been  addicted  to  passivonoss.  Nolbing  ih  liner  for  tho 
pDfposce  of  great  prodiictioDS  than  n  very  {jrailnal  ripening  of  tlic 
mtellectiial  powers.' 

Or 
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Or  a^in, 

'An  exteDsire  knowU-ilgo  U  ooodful  to  thinking  people;  it' 
avay  Ibe  hetA  uid  fever,  and  belpa  b;  iridening  apccuution  lu  i 
"  the  bnidan  of  the  tDTstorr,"  »  thing  whicb  I  begin  to  niuIenfauiJ  a 

iiftt«.' 


r  01 
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With  Ricb  feelings  working  in  bit  mind,  Kvatx  set  bimwlf 
to  cspliiri*  the  ilnrk    pnM.tgrt   tbnl   li^cl  frttm  tb«    Cbambcr  of 
Maiden -Thought  in  wliicb  he  hud  bithcrtu  liogervd.    ^Wy; 
in  fnci,  puTgf^d  his  jmetic  nature  of  tb«  drou  which  lainf^i 
with   the  ore.     lin  biinsclf  rf^arded  the  composition   in  i 
light. 

'  I  will  vritc,'  ho  f*ye, '  indcpoiiilcntlj.  I  ha.xo  irritlen  iudep»- 
d«ntly  mlhout  JHd^mml.  I  nutj  write  indopendeotly,  and  n'rl 
juJffwient,  horcaftor.  TIio  G«D)ns  of  I'oetn  must  work  ont  its  oira 
mlntion  in  «  man.  It  cannot  bo  matnrod  by  lair  and  prece|>t,  but 
by  RcnKntioQ  anil  watchfolDCM  in  ittolf.  That  nhioh  is  orwtive  toKt 
OTDiilo  itwJf.  In  "  Bndymion  "  I  lonpcd  bcodl'ing  into  the  sn,  aod 
tluircby  havo  I>«ci>inu  bettor  Aoqnniotcd  nith  Iho  soundings,  theqnick- 
Bttudc,  anil  tlici  rock*,  than  if  I  Lad  stayod  npoii  tlw.  grc^D  shore, 
pi|iud  u  Hilly  piju;,  and  t^ok  ten  and  conifortAbli;  advice.  I  was 
afraid  of  fikilurv ;  for  T  troiild  Mioiiur  fail  than  not  ho  among 
gruutcat.' 

His  growth  IB  risible  in  his  emaocipntioo  from  the  Hamp- 
strad  sMiool.  in  b!«  awakcnin);  sense  of  the  hif;her  purposes  itf 
poetry,  jn  his  etTorls  at  seir-improvemont,  in  his  attempt  at 
ilrnmatic  writing,  in  his  eoniposition  of  a  classic  epic  iofteatl 
of  a  (iotbie  romnnre  of  mythidogy,  in  bis  adoption  of  tbeoin 
in  whidi  real  human  Inter«xt  was  blended  with  the  purely 
supernatural,  io  the  resolution  to  abandon  Ni/pfrhn  which  hn 
adopted  from  sbeor  derotion  to  the  principles  of  bis  art 
Above  all,  the  chanj^o  is  visible  in  the  character  of  bis  work. 
The  abundance  and  unirersality  of  his  seosuons  natnre  still 
permeate  bis  poetry.  Its  atmosphere  is  one  of  imoxieaiini: 
languor.  It  creates  an  impression  of  studied  luxury  ;  it  breailirt 
an  air  of  dainty  dreaminess  and  delicate  Toloptuonsness,  wbidi 
rather  proceeds  from  his  keen  delight  in  all  the  varied  pleasitrcs 
of  tlie  senses,  than  from  the  richness  of  his  language,  or  tb«  soft 
melody  of  his  harmonious  re nifi cation.  Um  in  conecDtntiaa 
and  substance  it  is  immeasurably  strengthened. 

The  most  conclusirc  evidence,  that  the  genius  of  Keats  was 
not  sttmted  by  adverse  criticism,  is  found  in  the  ficl,  that  all 
his  best  work  was  written  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
Endipmim.  Mis  fame  rests  on  the  contents  of  his  third  vo1nn>e, 
which  was  published  in  1820, — upon  haMia,oriba  Potof  Ba*il; 

Lamia, 
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^fperitm.  The  Evt  of  St.  Agnes,  The  Eva  of  St.  Mark, 

Damf  .tans  Ala-ei,  kotl  the  Odes    Tu  a  ^igkHtyale, 

Kt,  7i>  Piychf,  To  Autianit.  and    On  a  Gncian  i^rtt. 

uabed  stair  of  //r/j>rrwit  (li>cs  not  in  anv  vimy  contra- 

lAtement.    Much  as  wf  mnv  if-gret  itt  fragincntnrv  con- 

«its  del  ibv  rati- 1  J'  di-cidnl  upon  it«  Sibandonment.      He 

elf  explicit!  J'  >t:ited  his  tcusuii.    '  I  liav«,'  Ue  jnys,  'giveo 

fitm — there  were  too  many  Aliltunic  inreriious  in  it ; 

rerae  cahdoI    be   written    but   in   anTiil,   or,   ralber 

amour.'     Already,  as  it  seems  to   us,  tbeie  arc   tigaa 

|}oetn  could  not  bare  been  completed  in  the  spirit  with 

t  wits  eommcnccd.     Apart  from    the  compAfison   with 

jrhich  il  necessarily  challenged,  the  want  of  nctioo  and 

jncnt  is  cnnitpicunus.      Kvcn  llypeflnn  himself  appears 

pUDcil  iif  the  (j»ds  breathing  forth  dejecK^  "ghs, 

'  while  hiK  UuiiU  TJinteiBpUtiTe 
I     He  pms'd  together,  and  in  nloaeo  stood.' 
I 

tot   Itjron'*  pniite  ;  Hypcriott  'seems  actually  inspired 
fitans,  au<l  is  as  subUiue  as  "iEschylus,"'    Hut  we  also 
fth  Mr.  Swinburne,  that '  Keats  ne^-cr  gave  such  proof 
Dly  derotion  and  rational  sense  of  duly  to  his  art  as  in 
lation  lo  leave  this  great  poem  unfinished.' 
^ge  of  power  which  Kcals  displays  in  the  Inct  vohtme 
try  is  vcn,-  witle  and  varied.      1-strpl  /,«  IMie  Dame 
none  of  the  porms,  spi-aking  sirietly,  ptntess  that 
tlesiness  or  that  absolute  perfection  which  have  been 
to  them  hy  enthusiastic  critics.     Uut  both  the  narrative 
tire  verte  contained   in  thia  third  votame  are  of  a 
jalue,  which  has  been  seldom  equ&Ued,  and  more  rarely 
^     The  artistic  achievement  is  masterly,  the  promise 
[,  abnormal,  unprecedented.     As  it  is,  they  are  among 
|GM  gems  of  lilnglish  ]H(etry.     Even  in  IinhfJIa,  which, 
y  considered,  is  perhaps  the  weakest  compasilton  in  the 
jKeats  has  accomplished  a  gigantic  advance.     He  makes 
^nt  elToTt  to  grapple  with  his  sul)jcct,  and  to  give  reality 
atioits.     He  subordinates  desi^iptiun  to  incident,  if 
cLer;    his  imagination  is  at  onop  disciplined  ami 
;  he  does  not  pour  out  with  indiscriminate  nith  all 
hts,  but  siJects  the  mo»l  appropriate  ;  ho  is  at  once 
pdeiate  and  inoie  sure  in  his  touch. 
tion  affords  an  opporttinity  of  measuring  Keats's  progr^** 
(omparisoo  which  it  provokes  with  Kn'/tpnion.    Suffice 
K  here,  that  the  luxuriances  are  pruned,  the  digressions 
^appeared,  scene  follows  scene  in  order,  tlie  workman- 
shir 
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ship  IB  welt  BUBtftinoJ,  wonlt  arc  weighed  br  ihcir  mpsninj 
well  as  by  their  souml  The  whole  U  ■talely,  ili^ifird, 
«reD  solemn.  Tbc  opening  pictuTC  of  Salnrn,  the  dcthroae 
and  exiled  monan^h,  is  xuhlimt!  in  its  cnlixsnl,  primcTal 
^andcur.  It  ic  tittallr  without  sentiment,  for  Sniurn  is  ton 
grent  for  pity.  Out  what  an  advance  does  this  reiiceuae  denote 
upon  the  enusireness  of  the  immature  poet !  how  exquiiiteU 
skilful,  yet  how  strongly  self-restrained,  is  the  sympathy  9i 
nature,  which  iutrnBilics  (lie  lonely  majesty  of  the  fnllen  tsiher 
by  the  hush  of  moliunl«-»«,  yet  palpitating,  life !  It  may  not  br 
wholly  fanciful  to  see  in  the  poem  itself  nn  allusion  to  the  po«t'i 
gradual  transformation.  If  l-'ndifmion  had  a  mcanio|;,  it  incaoi 
the  search  of  the  poet  for  his  voc-jttion.  Peona  represeots  tbt 
physical  side  of  nature,  and  the  strujcgle  in  Kndymion*s  btnot 
arises  from  the  working  of  the  spiritual  qualities  within  biin, 
which  incite  him  to  leave  her  for  the  pursuit  of  higher  nidi. 
So,  too,  in  Ilifpcrion,  the  older  race  of  the  Gods  reprcsients  ibr 
worship  of  the  Titanic  forces  of  nature,  and  their  defeat  by  llw 
personified  powers  nf  reason,  wisdom,  and  strength  of  purpnw 
The  rhoiee  of  both  subjects  thus  illustrates  the  mentnl  cbaop 
tbntugh  which  Keats  himself  was  passing.  He  is  at  once  u 
Kndvmion  and  a  Titan. 

No  less  remarkable  for  its  assured  power  is  the  rich  and 
glowing  colouring  of  The  Jive  of  St.  Ag»eit,  with  all  it*  icorgeooi 
accessories  of  decoration.  The  stroke  is  just  as  certain,  tiie  sH 
is  to  the  full  a*  admirable,  with  which  Keats  pninis  in  Ibe 
atmosphere  of  the  medieval  mmanec  But  the  canon  «f 
crtlicttm  which  we  apply  to  llyjicrion.,  an<l  to  this  mnrvclloot 
study  of  melody  and  ctdiiur,  is  completely  reversed.  Here  the 
highest  praise  is  not  that  tliere  is  not  a  word  too  much,  but  itnt 
there  is  not  n  word  too  little. 

Equally  striking  in  its  difTcrcnt  stjie  is  the  Eve  of  St.  Mori, 
so  essentially  medieval  in  spirit,  so  quaintly  pre-K:ipbaelile  in 
its  minutcncs  of  detail.  The  lyrical  ballad,  Im  lirile  Dameua* 
Attrei,  stan<ls  alone  among  Keats's  Forms.  It  is  concise  alniisl 
to  bareness;  but  il  rivals  ChritlaM,  and  higher  praise  can 
scarcely  be  given,  in  the  witchery  of  its  wcini  intnisily,  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  the  etlect  is  proihiccil,  in  ibe 
magic  of  language  by  which  the  poet  conveys  the  imagina- 
tive impression.  iMmia,  leas  imaginative,  less  lyrical,  imil 
more  elaborate,  than  the  Ballad,  belongs  to  the  more  onlinuT 
class  of  realistic  narrative.  In  this  field  it  is  Keats's  maslei- 
piece.  Neither  the  illogical  moral,  nor  the  misplaced  descrip- 
tions, weaken  the  force,  nor  ohstrure  the  vividness,  with  which 
the  story  is  told,  (lis  own  criticism  upon  the  poem  is  abun- 
dant 
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<lantly  Jostiried:  '1  am  certain  that  there  is  ilint  sort  of  firo  ia 
it  whicU  must  take  hold  ol'  people  in  «oia«  way — gtvtt  them 
either  pleaaant  or  unplrafant  toasation.' 

If  ire  pass  from  thn  narrative  to  the  reSectiTe  portion  of  the 
volume,  the  quality  of  the  0<lci  alone  would  place  Keati  among 
the  lint  of  Knirlish  poet*.  It  \*  nce(llc»i  to  atlcmpt  to  appraise 
their  poctirr  value,  to  set  their  n-ipective  pricei  upon  the  Ode  to 
a  Nightingale,  or  the  Ode  on  a  (ireclan  Urn.  The  tone  of  all 
is  pensive  and  brooding  rather  than  fierce;  but  the  pution  !■ 
none  the  less  intense  because  its  expression  it  not  vehement. 
They  are  the  beat  cmbodimenia  of  Keats's  powers  ;  they  ore  alto 
the  most  suj^geitivc  ommentaries  on  his  peculiar  genius.  In 
tbcm  is  summed  up  Krntt't  poetic  and  artistic  creed  : — 

^F  ■  Boattty  is  tnitb,  truth  boanty, — that  ig  all 

^Bl^r        Te  know  on  earth  and  all  yo  need  to  know.' 

flffratB  arc  displayed  at  their  beat  the  aamptuatu  affluence  of 
his  sensuous  equipment,  the  passionate  glow  of  his  love  for 
beauty  in  ail  things,  the  rare  gift  of  subtle  perception  which 
rewsixls  his  single-hearted  worship,  the  fervour  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  Ills  feeling  for  external  nature.  From  them  may  be 
tlrnwn  the  highest  illustrations  of  bis  faculty  for  condensed, 
exhaustive,  pictorial  expression ;  Ms  Spenserian  gift  of  picture- 
making  epithets  ;  his  artistic  instinct  for  colour,  form,  or  melody. 
Xhey  alTord  the  truest  examples  of  bis  imaginative  sympathy 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  sensuous  atmosphere  which  he  ha- 
bitually brcftlhcd,  of  the  wide  receptivity  of  his  Protean  mind, 
which  was  open  to  the  varied  impressions  of  romance,  whether 
of  fairyland,  mythology,  or  medievalism  ;  of  the  depth  and 
«lean)ett  of  his  insight  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  classic  art. 
They  show  the  most  perfect  instances  of  his  susceptibility  to 
the  changing  inflii(-nces  of  the  moment,  of  his  capacity  for  the 
luxury  both  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  the  rapid  play  within  his 
mind  '>f  the  lights  and  shades  of  pain  and  pleasure. 
"The  quantity  of  Keats's  best  poetry  is  small,  but  in  value  it  is 
{irioeless.  His  career  was  first  checked,  and  then  ctit  short,  at 
a  moment  when  bis  mind  was  expanding  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  It  is  wrong  to  number  the  qualities  of  which  be  gave 
promise,  the  genius  to  which  he  aspired,  among  the  constituent 
elements  nf  his  exercised  powers.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
chat  his  writings  show  abundant  traces  of  a  thirst  for  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought,  a  growing  habit  of  introspection,  and  an 
increasing  feeling  of  that  self- consciousness  which  is  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  poet.  Nor  do  these  signs  of  expansion  consist 
only  in  professions.  They  had  already  borne  fruit  in  his 
VoL  166.— iVo.  332.  /.  dec^vwii 
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deppMiM  sense  of  the  importiincc  nf  hit  vot^aiion,  his  clear  pw- 
ceplion  of  bis  otvn  Taulls,  htt  ttunlil}--k'*pt  <)e(rrminfttion  to 
prep*TV  for  loftier  cfloru.  Trnccs  HngRr,  cvmi  in  his  but 
pMlr^,  nf  n  moTbicI  tcmpRnunt^nt ;  there  Mill  Tcmnins  a  want  oi 
manljr  rohuitne^A  an<)  nf  virilu  fibre.  Bui,  on  th«  other  hand, 
the  growing  str«n^h  of  hia  characli>r  is  embodied  !n  (he  strikn^ 
deTelopmenl  of  hi*  poetic  powers.  The  effeminacy  of  bis  nature 
nnderivcnt  rigorous  discipline,  which  had  alreadj  yielded  rich 
fruit,  and  promised  slitl  more  priocless  harreftts.  He  who 
mastered  the  mn^c  of  external  nature,  who  penetrated  to  the 
rery  heart  of  the  life  of  antiquity,  who  postesscd  himself  of  the 
essential  spirit  of  medievalism,  mifi^ht  yet  have  interpreted  tlie 
problems  whieh  beset  our  human  existence.  His  fatal  poniM 
for  Fanuy  DntWDe  brought  out  once  more  all  the  wealfer  de- 
ments of  his  character,  broke  down  the  self-control  which  br 
had  painfully  acquired,  and  impaired  the  strength  of  his  GcHi- 
ititntion,  when  its  powers  of  resistance  were  tnost  urgenili 
needed.  Under  happier  circumstances  he  might  have  defied 
the  disease,  which  claime«l  as  its  rictim  one  who,  by  his  ricfa 
gifts,  his  rue  achievements,  and  his  dax/lin^  promise^  lu* 
amply  justified  his  title  of  the  young  .Marcellus  of  Eiifiisk 
poMry, 
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ijtT.  111. —  I.  UisiorUal  and  Detcriplive  Catalogtu  oj  l/u 
Pieturei,  BiuU,  ^c^  in  tMe  National  Portrait  Gallery.  'Ry 
C!eoT:ge  Scharf,  Em.,  F.S.A.,  Director,  Kcepv,  and  SecreUry, 

t.  Rtjporta  of  tka  Trusltfii  of  the  Naiumal  Portrait  Gallon/  prt- 
tenUd  to  Parliament  from  1858  to  1887. 

IX  a  former  number  of  this  Review  wr  ptacrd  before  our 
readers  tui  account  of  the  National  Gallery.*  We  now 
Kropoie  to  invite  their  atteiilian  t»  a  sitter  iottitution — the 
rational  Portrait  Galterj.  Tbe  origin,  history,  and  career  of 
both  inititatioDs  have  been  in  many  respecti  similar.  They 
were  both  bom  in  somewhat  narrow  and  obscure  c[uaTlera— the 
ooc  in  the  private  residence  of  Mr.  Angentein  in  Pall  Mall ; 
the  other  in  a  modest  dwrlHng-house  in  Great  George  Street, 
IVestminster.  Tlicy  have  both  bad  a  ban!  struggle,  extending 
over  many  years,  with  GoTcrnmcnts  indifferent  to  Art,  and  (o 
ita  influence  upon  the  national  taste,  and  consequently  to  its 
acioal  commercial  value,  and  with  niggardly  and  unsympatbixing 
Chancellors  of  the  Eschequcr.  They  both  long  clamoured,  and 
are  still  clamouring,  in  vain  for  suflieient  space  to  exhibit  their 
treasures  to  the  public,  for  whose  gratilication  and  insirnction, 
and  with  whose  money,  they  have  been  acquired.  They  have 
been  sent  from  pillar  to  pttst  as  a  little  more  room  has  l)een 
grudgingly  doled  out  to  them.  Tbe  National  (laltery,  as  we 
have  t^ea,  was  cribbed  for  many  years  in  half-a-^oxen  rooms  in 
tbe  building  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  has  but  recently  received 
an  inadequate  addition  to  that  patchwork  edifice  in  which  to 
display  its  unrivalled  collection. f  The  National  Portrait 
Gallery — after  running  the  imminent  risk  of  disappearing  alto- 
gether in  a  conflagration — has  been  banished  to  the  remote 
regions  of  Hethnal  Green,  there  to  remain  until  '  My  Lords'  of 


■  See'QautMlrKattnr'fbtOotobcr  \9Se. 

t  Ve  mar.  bmrem,  rtfiir  Ditli  uiiqutitiQrcl  pniM  to  tho  atw  noms  whkh 
««Te  efMsrd  ia  tlio  mmmti  of  last  jrtiar.  Althuugh  Uiu  Hpaon  at  the  dispoMkl  of 
the  Trastflc*  ia  ililt  tar  (mm  luDtcicut  for  llic  proper  ciliibilion  uf  Ibv,  in  mom 
rtapects,  iuiiiv>llD)  wlUctioo  ni  thu  woriia  of  Ibrciga  nad  nativu  aiUiti  ohieli  tlia 
Munt*y  pouoacs.  tbo  piclwes  an  bow.  fat  tbo  autl  psit^  sceu  to  rsr  kimIv 
sdnBlagB  tfaaa  Ihcjt  woro  bcfnmt  this  mUIiIoii  to  tho  buildine,  uul  tbu  DiiMlOT 
baabsKiatiktnaowlaiiicaWat  loiJacalVtlictn  acpordiiig  to  sdiools— a  f  liiMJItos 
ttm  apco  wbkb  wa  \uHttaA  la  tha  Article  on  the  Nnlinunl  Gsllerr  to  whidi  w» 
bai«  nirmsi  Wa  gnsily  rsgx*.  bowsm,  in  l«ni  Uiat  tfaa  Qonraiaaat  still 
pBTiiat*  ia  snapsndinK  lb*  saaoal  mtxA  ddiU  Iha  moBcv  ajvat  apoa  the  BUabdm 
Uapbail  sad  Van  I^«k  U  retonp«(l~n  nuuutiTo  sraioasl;  tnjiiriona  to  the  iotensta 
of  the  IiuUtatiioa,  a»  H  prowDts  the  Dlieolor  fraie  uquinse  pietimts  ant  only  of 
faMBste  Berit  Mt  rmi— ij  to  th»  ooinnlsto  ilhutmtloa  of  a  icbool  vhlcb  nuj 
he  cOered  far  wk,  and  for  lh«  aoquUitlon  dt  ahleh  so  CjiportiniHy  Kia;  S|:*la 
ooenr. 

X  2  the 
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tb«  Treuvrj,  or  tlic  OfIic«  of  Worita,  or  wbalcver  ottier  Go 
ment  deputment  ma)*  bare  to  do  with  tbo  mntter,  civa  roakci 
their  minilf  ns  to  iu  permanenl  mting-plac^.  When  we  bare 
Iracetl  it>  migrations,  and  havr  shown  the  danger*  to  which  it 
has  been  wantonly  cipoccd,  our  readers,  wo  are  induced  lo 
believe,  will  af^ree  with  u>  in  thinking  that  ko  important  tio<) 
inleresling  a  pollw^tion,  and  on«  so  inliinatcl^  assnoiatm)  with 
the  national  gloncn  of  ICngland  by  per[)etuating  the  memory  of 
her  most  fniooun  men,  bas  rarely,  if  ever,  be«Q  so  st.un'ilji 
treated  hy  a  wealthy  and  civilized  country. 

The  idea  of  collecting  the  portraits  of  illostrioiu  and  cele- 
brated men — warriors,  statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  orators, 
and  legists— is  by  no  means  a  modem  one.  Wc  know  that  t»(li 
colleciions  were  made  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Kepublic  aivi 
Empire  by  Attinis,  Varro,  and  others.  In  later  times — in  the 
fSfteenlb  and  sixteenth  centuries — learned  scholars,  such  u 
Paolo  Giovio,  the  Italian  historian,  sought  to  brinf;  togetlm  tlir 
likenesses  of  distinguished  personages  of  all  countries.  Iu  tiie 
seventeenth,  James  I.  of  England  employed  the  Dutch  painlen. 
Van  Somer  and  Marc  Gheeraedls,  to  portray  for  him  some  rf 
those  most  renowncil  for  rank  and  merit  among  his  subjtCO- 
Charles  I. — who  was  famed  fur  his  tove  of  art  and  for  the  pi«- 
tctrtion  which  he  extended  ti>  artivtx — formed  .1  cullection  id 
'heads,*  as  ihey  were  termed,  which  was  not  confined  to  emioflit 
Englishmen.  The  scries  of  portraits  in  his  palace  at  Wlutelull 
remained  there  until  after  the  lire,  which  destroyed  a  part  if 
that  building  in  1691,  when  they  were  transfcTTcd  to  Kensiogtoa 
Palace.  There  ihey  continued  until,  in  comparatively  reccV 
times,  they  were  dispersed  among  the  royal  residences  of 
llamplon  Court,  ^^''indsor  Caslle,  and  Sl  James's. 

Amongst  the  best  known  private  collections  of  portr«iti 
•in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  those  of  Lonl 
Pembn>k<!  and  Lonl  Clarendon.  That  of  the  tatter,  coropriitDg 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  Van  Dyck,  was  divided  after  kit 
death  between  his  two  heirest«s,  in  tlie  han<ls  of  whose  de- 
scendants, we  believe,  they  for  the  most  piart  still  remuo- 
Pepjs  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  collecton  id 
England  of  engraved  pnrtrAits,  of  which  he  succeeded  in  nmairim; 
a  large  number.  Of  later  date  are  the  collectious  of  private  insii- 
tation*,  *omt:  of  considerable  interest,  such  as  those  of  the  Haysl 
Society  and  of  the  Societ}'  uf  Antiquaries,  which  ronlain  man; 
historical  portraits  of  great  value.  The  Garrick  Club  possesMS 
a  remarkable  series  of  the  Hkenesies  of  thi?  most  celehratril 
actors  and  actresses  who  have  adorned  the  English  sta^. 

But  all  these  collections,  being  private  and  not  pablic  pro- 
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''were  liable  to  be  broken  up,  and,  vrith  the  exception  of 
tlioac  lM-li>nging  to  socicliri,  to  be  disponed  on  tho  death 
of  their  owni-r*.  I'crmnnpnt  rollrctinns  ol'  this  nftturr,  made  by 
a  Ciovcrnment  for  puhlic  initruclion  and  enjoymenl,  and  poid 
for  out  of  pablic  funds,  are  of  compamtirely  mtMlern  dktcv 
Those  that  exist  are  of  »  very  fnifcellaneout  chamcter,  and  have 
not  been  formed  with  especial  reference  to  the  political,  literary, 
and  artistic,  history  of  tho  nation  which  possesses  tbeni.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  extensive  series  of  portraits  once  apper- 
taining to  (he  Metlici  family,  which  it  still  preserred  in  the 
public  (jaliery  of  Florence,  ond  tbnt  in  the  same  gallery  of 
the  portraits  of  painters  of  all  nations,  mostly  executed  by 
thcmaeUes,  .ind  presented  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  their 
election  as  members  of  the  Florentine  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  containing  consequently  many  masterpieces  in 
portraiture. 

The  lar^st  modern  collection  it,  howerer,  that  in  the  Palace 
of  Vrrtailles.  It  comprises  some  thousands  of  portraits,  and 
includes  those  of  men  and  women  of  all  countries,  whatever 
may  be  llieir  claims  to  diihnction ;  but  many  of  them  ore  not 
irastworthy,  and  no  particular  care  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  their  election.  They  are  principally  hung  in 
the  npartmi^Dti  on  the  second  6oar ;  bnt  in  the  halls  in  which 
are  exhibited  ibe  vast  canvasses  mostly  illustrating  the  military 
history  of  France,  those  who  took  part  in  the  events  to  which 
they  refer,  and  the  royal  personages  during  wh<»e  reigns  they 
occurred,  are  separately  represented.  VVith  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  F'renclt  generals  in  the  '  Salles  des  Marechaux,* 
there  is  mi  series  of  portraits  confined  to  eminent  Frenchmen, 
specially  formi^d  and  arran^d,  so  as  to  be  a  distinctly  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  No  chronological  or  other  classification  it 
attempted,  and  no  information  is  given  as  to  the  person  por* 
traycti,  except  such  as  may  be  found,  not  without  difficulty, 
in  the  bulky  and  inconvenient  official  catalogue.  Conse- 
quently the  visitor  or  the  student,  who  wanders  through  tho 
labyrinth  of  halls,  finds  his  brain  as  much  wearied  as  his  feet, 
and  derives  but  little  information  or  enjoyment  from  the  innu- 
merable phjiiognomies-^moitly  of  persons  in  whom  he  t.-tkca 
little  or  no  interest — arrayed  before  him.  Like  most  under- 
takings projected  in  France  during  the  Imperial  regime,  th« 
Versailles  Collection  was  conceived  and  carried  out  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  Portraits,  statues,  busts,  tombs,  and  other  memorials 
of  all  manner  of  pcrsonii,  were  brought  together  from  royal 
residences,  from  public  buildings  and  institutions,  from  Govern* 
mcnt  depots,  and  from  every  quarter  where  such  objects  existed, 
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uid  whence  thej-  could  be   rcmorct).     The  Museum   at 
saillcs,  acntnling  to  th«  pTefarc  t»  the  catalogue  of  its  coalenis. 

'  ci>ntiju:r6  u  tanl«8  lea  gloims  do  1ft  FvMloe,  «t  la  coUedioQ  la  pin 
nombreuac,  et  la  pins  rari^o  d'ommgea  d'art  qn'tmo  ztatioo  til 
jamais  onvaite  am  eouTonire  de  bod  bistoire ;  ei^gos  ct  bataiUn. 
oonqnStes,  oroiaades,  faite  bisloriqiieB,  c^ri.^mi>iiieB,  pereonnagoe  iUiu- 
traa  par  lo  sang,  1e  g^nio,  Ic  courage,  la  eciooco  c4  la  boaat^ ;  tablcsai, 
portnita,  atatui's,  tombeani ;  c'cst  commo  on  I'n  Tonlo,  van  aotte  in 
Pantheon  do  hob  illuBtiations.'  * 

When  it  is  atldod  llint  portraits  of  prrsons  of  otbcr  natioo*, 

sides  Frenrlimt^n,  distinguished  in  war,  in  politics,  and  in  sll 
brancbes  of  human  knowledge,  are  included  in  this  tnarrelloui 
collection,  some  c(>n<--e{>lion  may  be  fonned  of  its  magnitude.! 

Some  of  the  principal  picture  f>allcripB  of  Europe — such  ai 
those  of  Dresden  and  Vienna — coniaia  collections  of  portraits. 
Dut  thcj'  arc  on  a  limited  scale,  and  were  not  purpcHeljr  tnads 
to  illustrate  the  history — political,  literary,  or  scientific— of  the 
country  lo  which  they  bclung. 

The  first  attempt  in  Kngland  to  form  a  collection  of  Engliifc 
portraits  was  made  by  the  Ciorernors  of  the  Krilish  lnstituti<a 
in  the  year  1S<20,  They  completely  filled  (heir  well-kuovn 
rooms  in  Pall  Mall  with  188  poitraits  which  they  wf-re  ablf 
lo  obtain  on  loan.  Encouraged  by  the  interest  sbuwn  Vj 
the  public  in  this  Exhibition,  they  opened  a  second  is 
184C,  which  oontninc<)  215  portraits,  not,  howcTcr,  cxcltuinlj 
English. 

It  was  prolmblv  the  success  of  these  two  Exhibitions  wbidi 
led  (be  managers  of  the  Mnnchtuter  '  Art  Trrastiri^  Exhibiiioa ' 
of  1857  lo  include  in  it  a  collection  of  portraits  sprcinlly  io- 
tcodcd  to  illuslrate  the  history  of  England  in  all  its  brancbH- 
M.tinly  through  the  exertions  and  support  of  (be  late  Loixl  Derb.T. 
who  was  a  most  liberal  contributor  to  it,  tbey  brought  togetbn 
about  400  portraits,  including  some  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance,  both  on  account  nf  ihcir  merit  as  works  of  art,  sai 
of  the  eminence  and  cclrbritv  of  the  persons  represented. 
They  were  obiainetl  on  loan,  in  some  inilnncrs  from  public 
institutions,  hut  mostly  from  private  inilividunU,  who  gencioiul, 


'  *  NottociR  dr*  PoiatarR*  et  Rculntivaa  Mnposaal  l«  Kaafv  Imperial 
ssiUas,*  iMtf  E.  Soulii^,  tK.'H.   WDQaderalaaJdiai  it  is  tlll^iut«uticln  oftfaa.. 
GorefiimMtt  tn  foim  n  RotlocUnn  «r  uurirnila  of  diatiuguialicd  FrendiiisMi  .._„ 
PK&olimnnan,  In  nvnwn)  ImltfltiMi  ur  uur  Nktiouol  Porlnit  Gnlle*;,  riildi  b  IS 
find  aplaoa  In  ihv  Qalleriev  ot tlie  Louvr«. 

t  Tho  hall«  of  tli«  '  Inalttnt  do  Frsnoc.'  at  Pwk  oontalii  on  iRterasU^  rat- 
iMtico  or  boat*  of  Mniocnt  mentber*  of  tho  FiMieh  Aradrmtj',  InoliKiiBtE  Umbt  ct 
manT  of  ibo  atoit  lUnatnous  men  la  sdanoa,  litsraturo  and  nit,  Ifanl  Fiaaoe  ku 
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responded  to  U>c  inviUtion*  msuie  to  tbem  to  contribute.  The 
poTtraiU  ttius  tiMnporarily  acquired  were  cairfult^  and  juili- 
ciouilj'  clauified  and  arrangiHl  hy  ibe  late  iMr.  Peter  Cunning- 
bam,  vrhci  was  ii]H.i;ially  qualified  for  the  task.  Tbe  collection, 
wbicli  wa«  of  course  (iiijH.-»L-d  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition, 
ezcitett  so  much  public  imeri.'»I,  that  the  idea  occurred,  we  believe 
in  the  lint  instance  to  I^rd  Cerbjr,  of  forming  a  timilar  ixillpction 
ID  London.  But  it  was  not  put  into  execution,  on  accoant  of 
tli8  want  of  »  proper  lac«lilf  to  rvccivc  it,  antil  Sir  Henry  Cole 
recommrndetl  as  suitable  to  the  purpose  a  srries  of  (•aJIcrics  in 
tbe  South  Kensington  .Museum  wbicb  hod  bi«n  left  va<ant  after 
(he  Great  Inlernatioual  Exhibition  of  lUGi.  The  scheme,  which 
wai  plauaed  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  that  at  .Maochester, 
nqttired  tiwe,  and  much  research  and  in<)uir;,  to  be  adequately 
earned  oat.  It  was  not,  consequently,  put  into  execution  until 
(he  year  1866.  By  that  time  the  loan  of  no  le«s  than  2846 
portraits  of  Knglish  men  and  women — including  the  most  dis- 
tinguisbc<l  cbatnclers  in  Knglish  history  and  some  of  the  greatest 
rarity  and  value — had  been  pniinised.  I'rlralr  families,  collec- 
tors, and,  in  some  instances,  public  institutions,  contributed 
most  readily  to  an  exhibition,  which  promised  to  be  of  great 
national  interest  and  importance. 

Tbe  number  of  portraits  thus  obtained  was  so  large,  that  tt 
wot  found  nrccEsary  to  extend  the  period  of  their  ckbibition 
over  three  years — the  first  section  being  shown  in  18til),  the 
lost  in  1H6S.  They  were  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  chroao- 
logically,  an<I  formed  ihi:  largest,  the  most  complete,  and  tbe 
most  ioiiructive,  collection  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
brought  together  In  this  or  any  otbcr  country.  An  excellent 
catalogue  added  to  its  value. 

The  Exhibitions  which  we  hare  described  were  but  of  a  tem- 
porary nature.  Many  distinguished  men  of  letters  considered 
It  Tcry  desirable  that  the  nation  should  poss<:ss  n  permanent 
ooUeciion  of  the  portraits  of  eminent  and  celebrated  Knglish- 
nita.  Long  before  the  Manchester  Kxhihition  was  opened  tbey 
hod  sought  to  prevail  ujwn  the  Government  to  found  a  N'ational 
Portrait  Gallery  upon  ibe  same  principle  as  tho  National 
Gallery  of  Pictures— similarly  administered,  and  supported  by 
aonnal  grants  from  the  public  funds.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for 
the  late  Lord  Stanhope  to  bring  the  scheme  before  the  public  in 
a  form  which  would  admit  of  its  practical  execution.  Ou  June  4, 
185^,  when  as  LonI  I^tahon  be  was  a  Member  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  he  referred,  during  a  disciusioa  on  the  Estimates,  to 
the  subject  as  one  which  deserved  the  favourable  consideration 
»f  the  Government.     He  stated  that  tome  years  before,  daring 
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the  Adminutntioa  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  had  rcntured  to  nuke 
tbc  tug(;csUon  that  a  National  Portrait  Gallrry  ought  to  be 
formed — a  SDg^estion,  ho  said,  which  app^nrrd  to  mcirt  with 
Tcrjr  Kcnerai  approval.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  wa»  Chancvllur  irf 
the  KschrifiurT,  and  who  wat  at  a]l  time*  a  warm  aod  en- 
ligbttined  ndvorate,  and  a  libt-ral  ■upporter,  of  all  aoch  aoder- 
taking*,  n-plicfd  that  1h->  'considered  Lord  Maboo's  su^geBtiao  a 
verv  valuable  one,  and  hoped  that  it  would  leoeivc  that  coo- 
sideratton  to  which  it  was  entided ;'  and  he  stigmatized  tlie 
ab*ence  of  a  building  for  the  reception  of  such  a  rollRCtion  m 
almoit'a  slain  upon  the  national  taste:'*  words  which,  as  it  will 
be  seen,  might  well  be  remembered  at  tbe  present  time  bjrthe 
public  and  by  the  Government 

Soon  after  this  discustion  in  the  House  of  Commoat, 
Lonl  Derby,  then  Prime  Minister,  who  would,  no  doDbl, 
have  given  the  scheme  his  earnest  support,  went  out  of  offin, 
and  it  remained  in  abevance  until  it  wai  brought  befors  the 
f  louse  of  Lords  on  the  4th  of  March,  HbCi,  by  its  original  advo- 
role,  who  had  become  Lord  Stanhope.  In  a  verv  interrstinf 
speedi  he  pointed  out  the  many  advnninges  of  a  national  toi- 
lection  of  portraits  of  distinguished  Englishmen.  '  It  wooli) 
aflbrd,'  he  said,  '  not  only  great  pleasure,  hut  much  instructiua 
to  the  industrious  classes' — a  pivdiciion  which  lias  ben 
fully  verified- — and  would  prove  or  ^reat  use  to  painters  whn 
desired  to  treat  subjects  from  En^jlisb  history,  tn  support  n( 
his  views,  he  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  a 
passage  from  which,  although  in  the  affected  redundancy  ol 
Isngiia^  characteristic  of  the  writer,  we  are  tempted  to  quote, 
AS  many  of  our  readers  may  have  exjicrieneed  the  same  dedn 
for  a  portrait  which  he  thus  picturesquely  describes  : — 

'  Every  eludcDt  and  reader  of  history  who  striTea  earncatly  to  eos- 
ceive  for  himself  nhat  inauuer  of  fact  and  man  this  or  the  other 
historical  name  can  hare  been,  will,  as  llw  first  and  di»ote*t  indiet- 
tion  of  all,  search  eagerly  for  a  portrait.  .  .  .  Often  have  I  found  ■ 
portrait  superior  in  real  inalmclion  to  lialf-a-dozoo  written  hiogr»- 
phifiii,  as  biographies  an  writtou  ;  or  rather  let  me  say,  I  bare  food 
tliat  tlio  poMrnit  was  as  a  small  lighted  caudle,  by  which  the  bia- 
giaphios  could  for  the  firat  time  be  read,  and  some  human  iuterpitter 
tion  be  mado  of  them.' 

Lord  Stanhope  further  laid  down  the  principle*,  and  sketched 
the  plan  upon  which  such  a  Gallery  sbotdcf  be  formed.  He 
pointed  out  that '  there  ought  not  to  be  in  the  collection  a  single, 
portrait  as  to  wbicb  a  manof  ^od  education  passing  round  and 
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\ng  tho  name  In  the  catalogue  wnuld  bo  nnder  tbe  nccesiitjr 
i>f  uking  "VVho  is  be?"'  He  *Utc<l,  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  nn  intlituijon,  m.tnv  portrmiti  of  cmini-nt  Kngliihmen  of 
the  higbi-st  value  am]  intLTcst,  wliicb  sLuultl  have  been  acquired 
for  the  nntioD,  had  |>au«(I,  ■(  ft  recent  period,  into  private  hands. 
He  specially  instanced  a  full-length  portrait  of  Pitt,  by  Gains- 
borough, which  had  been  sold,  at  an  anclton,  lo  Sir  Robert  Fee) 
for  ItiO  finineas,*  and  one  of  Chatham,  also  bought  by  Sir 
Robert,  lor  80  guineas.  He  sfaoirr<l  that  there  were  already 
materials  in  the  posseuion  of  the  public  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  such  a  gallery,  and  sugcrstnl  the  removal  tn  it  of  the  his- 
torical portraits  preserved  jii  the  Palace  at  Hampton  Coort. 

Lord  Stanhope's  prujiusal  was  very  favourably  received  by  tbo 
Uoiue  of  Lords.  Several  Peers  expressed  opinions  in  its  sup- 
port, and  it  was  advocated  in  an  elDf|ucnt  and  forcible  speech  by 
Lord  EllenboTOLif'h,  who  specially  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  maintainin;;  a  high  standard  of  selection  of  the  portraits — 
care  being  taken  that  only  those  of  persons  who  had  real  claims 
lo  distinction  should  be  admittMl.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
snggest  that  every  twenty  or  thirty  years  tliere  should  heappointcd 
'a  Commission  of  Revision — a  censorship  in  fact — for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  those  which,  through  the  erroneous  judgment 
of  their  own  cooiemporarics,  had  been  improperly  admitted. 
There  were  many  j)cnons,  he  remarked,  who  were  mentioned  by 
conicniporary  writers  as  great  or  celcbrnlwl,  of  whose  names  he 
confessed  to  being  ignorant,  and  of  whom  he  would  be  compelled 
to  ask,  *  Who  is  he  ?'  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  dis- 
tingnisbcd  men  of  letters  and  others  whose  portraiu  It  was  eilfacr 
impossible  or  very  difiieuit  to  obtain.  It  was  not  such  men  who 
had  their  portraits  taken,  but  usually  'aldermen,  sherilTs,  rail- 
way dir(-ctor»,  rich  grocers,  rich  merchants,  speculators,  and 
wealthy  Regent  Street  tradesmen.' 

The  Lords  resolved  ananimously  that  an  addn-ss  should  be 
presented  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to  take  into  her  considera- 
tion the  expediency  of  forming  a  (iallery  of  the  Portraits  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  Dritish  history. 

Tbe  proposal  having  ree«-ived  the  Royal  Assent,  no  time  waa 
ist  in  taking  steps  to  nut  It  into  execution — Parliament  votint, 
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in  the  following  June,   a  grant  of  2000/.  for  the  purpose. 
board  of  Trustees  was  shortly  after  appointed.     The  selecli 
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wu  u  fooA  &s  powiblp.  The  Tnutccs— thirteea  in  nainber — 
incladed  mco  equally  distinguislicd  for  their  •octal  posilioa  &n<l 
for  tbeir  conncKion  witli  litcntuic  and  ut — such  &•  Lord  XiUU- 
downr.  LunI  EllcuncTc-,  Si<]ii<-jr  Herbert,  Disraeli,  Mscaalajr, 
and  Sir  Cliarles  Kattlake,  lo  wboin  were  added  two  wrll-kaoon 
experts  and  cunnoisseurs,  Mr.  William  Smitli  and  Mr.  Carpenter, 
the  Ke«|)er  of  tbe  Prims  in  the  British  M  uscum.  Lord  Sunbope, 
not  only  as  a  proper  acknon-lcdi^cnt  of  the  part  be  had  takra 
in  founding  the  Gallery,  but  as  a  tnbulr  tu  bis  recogoii^ 
historical  and  literary  acquiTemmts,  was  elected  chairman  of 
tbc  board.*  On  bis  diintli,  in  1^76,  Lon)  Hatdinge  was  unani- 
mously chosen  by  tlui  Trustees  fur  his  successor — •  choic«  which 
baa  been  fully  justified  by  tbe  valuable  sorrices  wblctl  ha  bsi 
tendered  to  tbe  inslilulion. 

Tbc  success  of  an  underraking  of  this  nature  must  depend,  \^ 
a  great  extent,  upon  the  selcclion  of  the  person,  upon  whom  the 
duty  devolves  ot  rarrying  it  out  in  lis  details,  and  who  is  pnc- 
tivally  cliargeil  nitlt  its  dirertinn  and  tnaiia^ment.  Uonorsr^ 
Trusloes,  however  ready  they  may  be  to  devote  gTaluilQW 
labour  to  its  superintendence,  and  however  anxious  to  promott 
its  interests,  can  scarcely  be  expected  lo  give  their  time  to  tbe 
daily  work  which  is  absolutely  required  for  the  purpose.  Tier 
are  mostly  nien  in  hif^ii  and  responsible  poMtions,  with  nuin^ 
Tous  and  urgent  occupations.  All  that  can  consc^qurntly  bt 
expected  of  them  is  a  general  supcrviiion.  The  first  dulj', 
thcrct'orc,  of  tbc  Trustees  was  to  appoint  a  competent  secretarv. 
Tbc  union  in  one  pt^rson  of  the  igualiricatiuns  which  are  required 
in  the  organizer  au<l  director  of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery  ii 
of  rare  occurieuce — business  bahila,  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  England,  political  and  literary,  and  even  with  tbc 
dress,  in  its  minutest  details,  of  a  particulsr  period,  upon  whick 
the  identification  of  a  portrait,  and  its  authenticity,  miut 
frequently  depend,  artistic  skill,  and  a  critical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Art.  JJul  it  generally  hap|>eux  that  when  soma 
great  and  novel  scheme  is  to  be  put  into  execution,  the  man 
required  for  the  task  is,  as  it  were,  providentially  provided. 
This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Tbe  chinoe 
of  the  Trustees  fell  upon  Mr.  Geor»e  Scharf.  A  more  admirable 
and  forlunnte  siOertion  could  not  have  been  made.  Mr.  Sdiarf 
united  all  the  qiKil if) cations  we  have  cnumeratt^d.  For  thirt]r 
jrears  he  ha*  held  the  combined  oiBces  and  perfonned  the 
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ioa*  duties  of  Director,  Keeper,  and  Secretary,  including  the 
compilation  of  so  excellent  catalogue  of  the  collection.  To 
bis  unwearied  exrrtion«,  to  Iiib  sound  judgment  and  tact,  and  to 
the  general  ttteem  nntl  ciinfidcncc  which  he  has  inspired,  it  to 
be  attributed  the  reinarknble  »uceee»  wrhjeved  bj  the  National 
Portrait  Gallerv,  and  the  important  poiitiun  as  a  national 
institution  to  which  it  has  attained.  If  we  were  called  upon 
id  name  three  men  who  have  done  more  than  any  others  to 
promote  the  development  of  Art  in  England  for  national 
parposea — that  is  to  say,  for  the  e<lucstion  of  the  people,  for  the 
improvenicni  of  the  public  taste,  and  for  public  enjovment — we 
thoald  he  dispowd  to  name  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  as  the  Director 
of  the  National  (iallcry,  Sir  Henry  Cole  ai  the  founder  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  Mr.  Scharf  who  has  brought 
together  our  collection  of  British  Porinuls. 

The  adminisiration  of  the  institution  having  been  organized, 
the  Dexl  step  (o  be  taken  was  to  lay  down  the  principles  upon 
which  a  National  Portrait  Gallery  iliould  be  formed.  Tbe 
following  rules  were  adopted  by  the  Trustees  for  their  guidance  ; 
1st,  that  in  making  purchases,  or  receiving  presents,  the 
crlebfity  of  th<^  |i«rs<m  represented  rattier  than  the  merit  of  the 
artist  should  be  looked  to,  and  that  that  celebrity  should  be 
estimated  without  bias  to  any  political  or  religious  party,  and 
that  great  faults  and  errors,  even  if  admilled  on  all  sides,  were 
not  to  be  considered  as  sufficient  grounds  for  excluding  any 
portrait  which  might  be  valuable  as  rlluslmting  the  civil,  eccle- 
siastical or  lileraiy  history  of  the  countr)-.  2ndly,  That  no 
portrait  of  any  person  still  living — except  only  of  Uie  reigning 
sorereign,  and  of  bis  or  her  consort — should  be  admitted, 
unless  in  a  group  or  series  of  persons,  some  living  and  some 
deceased,  comprised  in  the  same  picture  and  combined  for  one 
cmnmon  object.  3idly.  That  no  portrait  of  any  person  deceased 
less  than  ten  years  should  be  admitted,  if  so  many  as  three  of 
tbe  Traitces  should  personally,  if  present  at  the  meelini^  or 
wilhtB  one  fortnight  by  letter,  stale  their  dissent.  4thly.  That 
no  portrait  should  be  admitted  by  donation,  unless  three- fourths, 
at  least,  of  tbe  Trustees  present  at  a  meeting  should  approve  of  iL 
SnA  laxllv.  That  no  modern  copy  of  an  original  portrait  should 
lie  admitted.  These  regulations  were  wise  and  judicious.  In 
the  lultuwing  remarks  we  shall  have  to  consider  how  far  they 
have  been  acted  upon  and  enforced. 

The  Gallery  was  appropriately  ioangnrated  by  the  manificent 
gift  by  Lord  Kllrsmere,  a  short  time  before  Uis  death,  of  the 
portrait  of  the  greatest  genius  that  England  has  produced, 
and  ODD  of  the  grraicst  that  the  world  has  seen — the  famous 
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'  Chandos  Shnkespear  * — wlikli  he  b»d  recenllj'  parchs*^  »l 
the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  I^uckiDgbum'i  ofTccls  at  •Slower.  Of  ihii 
cctebraletl  piclui(>,  which  is  oMut&lly  calculated  to  excite  gnMer 
public  atlenlion  aotl  interest  than  an}-  other  portrtit,  Mr.  SchuT, 
with  becoming  caation,  wrote: — 

'  Tliat  it  is  (ttstiu^nt shell  bj  haYiog  a  longer  biator;  tluui  uaj  id 
thfi  oilier  painted  puriraits  conuected  with  the  uuu«  of  th«  poet;  Ml 
in  certainly,  in  itself  a  geauine  and  fairly  weU-i«MarTed  piotine  of 
the  <x'umencemcint  of  the  Bcveotoeuth  century,  pMsted  probably  Mbn 
I&IO.  Its  existeDoe  m  a  leoogtiised  porlrail  of  Sbaupeu*  can  ba 
i«adil7  trooed  back  to  «  time  vrhoa  tbufs  was  do  popuUr  danuatd  for 
his  works,  or  ovoa  such  a  geaenl  approciation  of  his  morits  aaumg 
the  bettor  educated  ns  to  make  a  coanterfint  or  miMpplication  of  m 
name  apparootly  worth  any  oDo'e  vbilo." 

The  Cnt  piiTtmil  puTchiiied  by  the  Tr\utces  was  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  attributed  to  Zuclutru,  and  in  all  probabilitj 
taken  from  the  life.  The  Trusieet  had  thu*  obtained  for  tbc 
foundation  of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery  the  likenesses  of  t«o 
of  tbc  most  notable  and  illustrious  characters  in  English  bistotr. 
Tbcy  were  further  able  to  state  in  their  first  report,  made  iv 
Maj  185S,  that  ihcy  hnd  already  acquired  thirteen  portraits  by 
ilonaticm,  and  twenty-two  by  pun-hase,  some  of  great  intensl 
and  ralue. 

The  .National  Portrait  Cialiery  was  Ihui  founded  under  iha 
most  favourable  auspices.  It  only  remained  fur  the  Goveromcnt 
to  provide  a  proper  place  for  its  reception,  and  for  the  adeqiisls 
display  to  the  public  of  the  collection  of  portraits,  which,  tbero 
was  every  iratoa  to  bclicTC,  would  rapidly  increase.  It  «u 
ohrious  that  the  success  of  tbc  scheme  depended,  in  no  nuQ 
degree,  upon  the  (jallery  being  made  attractive  and  useful  10 
tho  public.  The  possessors  of  valuable  portraits  would  l>e  mon 
dupOKd  to  oSer  them  to  the  nation,  if  they  were  persuaded  ibst 
their  gifts  would  be  properly  appreciated  by  being  exhibited  in 
a  worthy  manner ;  whilst,  on  the  other  bind,  Parliament  woold 
be  more  ready  to  sanction  expenditure  on  the  institution,  if 
the  coII<M:tion  were  so  shown  and  located  as  to  attract  marked 
public  attention  and  approval.  We  are  convinced  that  llic 
manner,  in  which  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  has  been  unfor- 
tunately treated  in  these  respects,  has  caused  serious  injury  to  its 
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interest*,  anil  lia*  brought  nn  little  <Iiicr«lit  upon  the  nation. 
For  acM\y  twelve  long  ymn  it  continued  to  be  '  housed ' — wo 
cannot  sny  exhibited — •!»  the  dark  and  Oingjr  rooms  in  Great 
George  Street,  which  were  belter  fitted  for  a  solicitor's  chambers 
or  for  a  surveyor's  office  than  for  the  exhibition  of  piclureit. 

Year  after  jcar  in  their  annual  reports  the  Tiujtees  made 
piteous  3pp<-aU  to  the  Gorcmmcnt  for  proper  space  to  exhibit 
the  collection  of  porlraits  confided  to  their  care,  which  was  dailjr 
increasing  and  dailv  exciting  greater  public  interest.  Four 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  in  an  official  letter 
to  the  Treusury.  thejr  represented  '  in  the  strongest  terms '  the 
inadequacy  of  the  apuce  at  their  disposal  for  properly  hanging 
ihe  1311  portraits,  which  they  bad  already  acquired  by  purchase 
out  of  the  funds  (panted  to  them  by  Parlinment,  and  through  the 
generous  gifts  of  private  individuals.  For  their  exhibition  they 
possessed,  they  statetl,  only  'two  apartments  of  very  moderate 
size,  a  very  small  back  n>oni  on  the  same  floor,  and  the  walls  of 
the  staircase,'*  and  that  consequently  no  place  bad  been  found 
for  the  great  picture,  by  Ilayter,  of  the  House  of  Commims, 
presented  by  the  Goveroment  in  1868,  Mot  only  these  rxMinis, 
but  the  entrance-hall  as  well  as  the  staircase — wc  are  not  sure 
that  the  cellars  and  attics  were  not  included — were  soon  tilled 
with  portraits.  Tlie  Director,  in  his  Report  for  1870,  describes 
the  pictures  *  as  cniwded  closely  together,  and  consignetl  to  some 
narrow  passage,  some  unsightly  corner,  or  some  duk  recess.'  In 
the  favourrtl  climate  of  London  they  were  almost  entirely  invi- 
sible during  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  and  were  certainly 
nut  improved  in  condition  as  WDrks  of  art  by  the  foul  and 
oke-laden  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  enveloped.  Even 
other  times  they  could  with  difficulty  be  seen.     Old  London 

noses  are  not  specially  fitted  for  the  display  of  pictures, 
either  as  reganls  light  or  other  requirements.  Nearly  t«-n  years 
from  tbc  opening  of  ihe  Gallery  the  Trustees,  in  (heir  annual 
report,  after  again  alluding  to  'the  narrowness  and  inconve- 
nience in  all  respects  of  the  apnrlmcnts,'  state  that  they  'are 
debarred  from  all  attempts  at  arrnngcment  or  classification  of 
the  present  pictures,  and  from  all  power  to  place  them  in  favour- 
able lights,  and  have  no  space  remaining  for  such  accessions  as 
ihey  may  continue  to  receive^'  Mr.  Scharf  had  informed  the 
Trustees,  in  1868,  that  '  nothing  now  remains  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  fuluiw  acquisitions  but  the  dark  and  very  limited 
walUspace  of  the  hall,  on  the  ground-floor,  immediately  con* 

icctcd  with  the  street-door.'  f 
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Tti«  vUitDTs  who  flocked  to  tho  Gallt^ry  !n  ctowAm,  eipeciftlt^ 

on  liuliduj's,  elbowed  rach  oth«r  on  the  n&rrow  itaircatc  and  in 
ttie  i);Doble  rooms,  to  the  imrainrnt  danger  of  the  picture*.  It 
is  to  the  no  small  credit  of  the  British  public  lliAt,  andcr  nicli 
ciicuniitances,  Mr,  Sclisrf  wtu  nhli;  to  nrport  ihnt  litey  bad 
tuffcrcd  no  damage.  W'«  have  m  Virely  recollection  of  (he  atast 
of  shame  wc  exjierienced,  when  t«kifig  the  intelligent  And  «»• 

auiriiig  foreigner  to  vi»it  our  rV'alional  Portrait  Gallerr,  aod  of 
le  many  ingenious  Buhterfuges,  lo  which  we  had  recourse,  to 
give  ■omelhin^  like  plausible  reasons  for  tho  shamel'ul  neglACt 
with  which  Ibis  important  national  institution  was  treated. 

The  appmls  of  the  Trash**  for  space,  and  for  a  proper  baikU 
ing,  were  madn  in  vain  until  Lord  John  Manners,  when  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  in  1S70,  took  compassion  on  the 
National  Porintit  Gallery,  and  provided  quarters  for  it  in  the 
South  Kentingloii  Mu&eum.  To  that  vast  couglome ration  of 
buildings — a  very  harlequin  of  architecture  in  its  external  si 
well  as  internal  aspect — every  imaginable  thing,  of  which  the 
Government  is  at  a  loss  to  dispose  of,  has  l>c«n  for  long,  and  it 
still,  relegated.  It  is  pcrhn]is  fortunate  that  so  gigantic  a  wsic 
house  exists — ready  to  receive  every  conceivable  object,  from  ■ 
cast  of  Trajan's  column  to  the  microscopic  analysis  of  a  drop  of 
water. 

At  any  rate,  the  galleries  at  South  Kensington,  which  hospit- 
ably gave  shelter  to  the  National  Portraits,  were  preferable  to 
tho  soot-  and  dust-brgrimed  rooms,  enlmnce-hall,  staircase,  and 
anaightly  comers,  in  Great  Cieoi^e  Street.  The  pictures  CCdld, 
at  least,  be  seen,  could  be  arranged  in  something  like  cfaroDO* 
logical  order,  and  conld  be  studied  and  even  copied,  slthoagh 
it  WM  forbidden  to  do  so  in  oil — sketches  of  them  in  watci^ 
colours  being  only  allowed.*  The  crowd  had  eIbow-r(»m,  anJ 
our  intelligent  foreign  friend  could,  at  least,  be  persuade<l  thst 
England  had  a  National  Portrait  Gallery,  that  her  annals  were 
Dot  entirely  deficient  in  great  men,  and  that  those  of  whom  she 
couiil  boast  did  not  all  live  exactly  at  the  same  period,  as  he 
might  have  been  led  to  believe  from  the  manner  in  which  tbeir 
jMirtraits  had  been  previously  jumbled  up  together. 

The  good  result  of  removing  the  Gallery  to  the  South 
Kensington  galleries  was  immediately  apparent.  The  nnmher 
of  visitors  to  it  rose  at  once  to  5lj,itlii,  being  an  excess  of 
34,497  on  the  previous  year.  Although  increased  room  -had 
thus  been  obtained  for  the  exhibition  of  the  collection,  and  the 
Director  was  able,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  classify  the  pictures, 

*  Tliis  SMDcvhai  tbturd  relation  has,  we  bsllere,  golf  nry  netaUj  1h«s 
sbolklwd. 
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iditionai  space  was  soon  argmtl^  rrquircd.  Moreorer,  the 
quarters  assigned  to  it  an<)  tlin  arrangcmrnts  made  for  its  recep- 
tion were  lamentably  iII-Kuit<M]  for  tlitr  purpnsc. 

As  the  colk-ctido  went  on  incrensinf;  w«  find  the  Tnistees 
still  rppoalt-dlj-  remonstrating,  in  their  annual  reports,  on  the 
absence  of  means  for  its  proper  exbibilJon  and  on  the  danger  to 
which  it  waa  exposed  from  fire  and  other  causes.  In  1873  they 
reported  tbnt 

'wint  of  Hjisco,  both  for  pictures  and  t-M  Kculpturc,  was  ngain  bogin- 
ning  to  loftka  itself  soTerelj-  felt;  many  of  the  purtraits  being  of 
neceeatty  placed  so  high  on  the  waUa  as  to  be  no  longer  distingniahed 
iritfa  clearness.  Full-k-ti^'th  portraits  wi^re  plaoed  nfi^aiQKt  the  ond 
walk  at  each  dtromit;  of  the  Oallerj,  without  any  regard  to  chrono- 
logieal  order.' 

In  1871  they  ciimpUincd  that  the  entrance  to  the  Gallery  was 
so  had  and  incnnvcnicnt  that  it  hnd  caused  n  rery  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  visitors.*  In  1880  they  staled  that 
it  was  even  duugemus.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  latentational  Exhibition  at  Sooth  Kensington  *  the  principal 
doorway  bad  been  kept  fast  closed,  and  the  foot  of  the  main 
staircase  barricaded  I'  The  public  was  'compelled  to  make  a 
oonsidcrablc  circuit  along  a  narrow  wooden  passage,  an<l  finally 
to  aucnd  a  staircase,  which  had  nt  first  been  Iwfore  them  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  entrance  from  the  main  road  !' 

tn  consequence  of  these  repeated  protests  and  remonstranceB 
OD  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  fresh  galleries  were  at  length 
gmdgingly  added  to  those  which  had  been  at  first  placed  at 
their  disposal.  Considering  that  the  building  was  of  a  mere 
temporary  nature,  and  that  it  was  altogether  unworthy,  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
tamed,  the  pictures  were  on  the  whole  fairly  well  exhibited — 
the  light  l)eing  generally  good — although,  as  tlie  collection 
rapidly  increased,  there  was  not  sufficient  hanging  spaoe  for 
them.  On  Bank  holidays  and  other  occasions  when  the  number 
of  visitors  was  greater  than  uiual,  adequate  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  their  admission  and  exit.  At  South  Kensington, 
as  in  Great  George  Street,  even  on  the  most  crowded  days, 
DO  damage  whatever  appears  to  have  hmn  done  lu  any  picture, 
and  the  conduct  of  persons  of  all  classes,  who  were  freely 
admitted,  gave  no  cause  of  complaint. 

The  buildings,  or  rather  sheds.  aX  ^uth  Kensington  to  which 
Uic  National  Portrait  Gallery  had  been  transferred,  were  con- 

acted  entirely  of  wood,  and  were  oonscquently  exposed  to 

■  ThehlliiigofrsuiouDted  tosboTsTOOOpvrsans.    Sm  Report  Tor  19T4. 
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serious  risk  from  fire.  la  IS74  the  Trusters  called  the  attralioa 
of  ibe  GoveromeDt  to  tbU  danger.  Rooms  ailjoining  those  is 
which  the  alreadv  priceless  collprtion  of  Xntionsl  Portrait*  wu 
placed  were,  they  stated,  used  '  for  the  storage  of  prnvittont  bi- 
Mrssrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  of  llic  Intcrnnlionnl  Kxhibition.*  Tbe 
further  bright  and  original  idrn  hnd  occurred  to  the  autliorilin 
whn  had  the  nrrangeiiivnt  uf  this  I'^xbibition,  to  place,  in  iiniae- 
diate  contact  with  the  Gallery  containing  the  portraits,  'stom 
used  for  cooking  and  healing  purposes! ' 

Although  continued  and  argent  representations  irere  raadc^' 
through  the  press,  by  persons  interested  in  the  Natiaosl 
Porliail  Gallery,  and  by  the  public  at  large,  a«  well  as  1>y  tb« 
Trustiies  in  t]ieir  annual  reports,  as  to  the  danger  to  which  it 
ivas  thus  ex[>oscd,  no  ndetiuate  attempt  was  made  ti>  gusid 
against  it.  In  lHHi  the  Trustees  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Government  the  fact,  as  deserving  '  prompt  consideration.' 
that  the  low  narrow  passage  forming  the  only  approach  to  tltt 
Portrait  Gnllery  was 

'constmcted  entirely  uf  wood,  with  wimther-boardiog  Tor  the  aitt, 
raised  npon  piles  of  wood,  vdiich  are  (aiioiiBcl  to  all  kinds  of  mlscbicf 
from  the  outside — among  these  piles  rubbish  and  broken  {«ckiii£- 
coees,  paper  and  straw,  have  been  allowed  to  aooomulitle.  Thsi 
paasagOB,'  thoy  added,  ■  are  not  only  unsightly  in  tbeokselra,  Iwt » 
plaood  in  daugtiroas  contiguity  with  other  wooden  bnildings.  ckc 
below  certain  aportarea  in  the  walls  of  the  National  Portrait  GaUcfy. 
A  single  spark  struck  byonoof  ttio  crowd  of  visitors  passing  tfaivagli 
tfacBO  pueagcs  to  evening  concerts  at  tlio  Albert  Ilnll,  mi^t  in  a  m 
nioniei.'.a  rodncc  Uie  UaUery  and  its  contonts  to  a  heap  of  mins.' 

Some  precautions,  although  of  a  very  inadequate  natOTe.  wtiB' 
at  lost  taken  against  the  danger  of  fire,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  thus  persistently  wnrnrd.  Iron  doors  were  in  toiM 
instances  substituted  for  the  ordinary  hinged  doors  of  wood,' 
and  the  western  side  of  the  wotKhm  ilieds,  containing  the  ad 
jacent  Indian  Museum,  was  faced  with  walls  of  brick.  Never^ 
tbcless  the  catastrophe  anticipated  by  the  Trustees  was 
nearly  occurring  in  the  following  year.  They  had  alre*J: 
pointed  out  the  risk  arising  from  the  'nestrness  of  a  brick 
to  a  woi>den  platform  and  spiral  staircase  of  wood  in  connee- 
lion  with  it  and  the  picture  galleries  above.'  One  of  their 
number,  ihe  late  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1878,  humorously  described  how  a  department 
of  cookery,  with  a  furnace,  'everything  being  ready  for  s 
bonfin^  had  been  placed  just  under  their  rooms.'  Their  worn 
apprehensions  were  very  nearly  being  fulfilled.  They  reporteil 
that  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  28th  January  (1881), 
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•  tbo  flno  to  which  the/  t>«d  directed  iLe  fttteatiou  of  the  Oorenuiiual 
bocftHM  red-hot.  nnd  set  fira  to  iufluiuiuable  materiaU  aoeiiiBtilAtQd 
ranuil  tb«  baec  of  it,  in  communication  with  a  wi>odcu  platfono  thftt 
tcctondcd  to  tho  flooring  of  Iho  lower  western  galUrj'  and  the  foot  of 
a  vpinil  Kt«irca«o  boforo  montioDcd.  Uappilj  tho  watchman  at  the 
motDont  of  norouTitig  it  donso  smoko  gave  alarm,  and  by  promitt 
Muistuico  of  tho  UtiKnm  oiBciala  tho  flro  wus  chocked.' 

The  Tnulevs  then  mndo  thn  vcr;  modnt  request,  that  tb« 
cbimney  shaft  and  furna<^e  uscti  tn  warm,  not  only  tfa«  Portrait 
Gallery,  but  other  «bedc  iHxupied  hy  the  'omnium  gatherum* 
collections  of  the  South  K<.- us  tug  ton  iMuseam,  mifjht  bn  placed 
•part  from  the  building  il*elf. 

On  the  ISih  o(  June,  1S85,  another  fire  of  a  rerj"  alarming 
nature  broke  out  in  the  International  EKbibition  building,  not 
sixty  yard*  from  thi;  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  that  part  of  the  Indian  Museum  which  was 
next  to  it.  That  the  Gallirrr  itcelf  was  not  also  destroyed  was 
almost  a  miracle.  Had  the-  witid  blown  in  a  cnntmr\-  direction, 
it  would  in  all  probability  bave  been  entirely  nonsumcil  with 
its  contents.  This  conllagrulion,  and  an  uflicial  n-port  from 
Captain  Shaw,  statint;  that  the  condition  of  the  building  as 
aids  safety  from  fire  was  'deplorable,'  fortunately  had  tbe 
'ect  of  arouting  public  attention  to  the  imminent  danger  to 
bicb  an  inxtitulion,  which  had  Itecomc  ont;  of  gn-at  popular 
interest  and  nnlioual  value,  hii<l  Wen  exposed.  Public  opinion 
was  brought  to  bi-ar  upon  tht  (iovernment,  and  a  hatty  resolation 
was  come  lo  by  the  r'irst  t.'ummissiuner  of  Workii  to  remore 
tbe  whole  collection  of  portraits  to  the  branch  eatablithment  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  Bethnal  Green — tbe  autho- 
rities of  the  South  Kensington  Mns^rum  haring  condescended  to 
accept  it  on  lonn  for  two  yisir*— where  it  is  as  much  nut  of  the 
reach  of  the  general  public,  and  i^tprcially  of  the  studi^nt,  as  if 
it  bad  been  transferred  to  Kamtchatka,  and  where  it  affords  no 
attraction  whatever  to  tbe  surrounding  population.  The 
Galleries  which  contain  it  are  usually,  of  a  day,  absolutely 
empty,  and  the  annual  returns  of  tbe  visitors  to  the  Museum 
show  that  they  have  not  increased  since  its  removal,* 
I  AIthouj;h  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 

L     ia  now  somewhat  better  protected  against  dangtir  from  fire  than 
^^ft  was  at  South  Kensington,  it  appears  lo  be  still  exposed  to 

^^  *  I>inl  LamioatoD,  hltnu'Jf  a  Treitm^  when  ntlllnir  allnitian  in  tLo  Hoiua  of 
LofdsiUu  thelSlh  May  la><L,{n  thu  pnltioa  oT  tlio  Knli<-inal  PnttniitQallay.Titry 
pettiaentlv  rtmarka'l  Unit  by  tt«  nrmnvat  ti>  RnlhnrtI  Um.n  'eraiX  tnjatktao  imw 
itnie  lo  taoao  hmjlkii  wli<>  liml  Kiven  pi«tur<«  tn  tiiat  umtx  iuWtmiiaK  anil 
oahulile  onltoctioii,  nliii.'li  naa  now  really  IriH  tn  a  ycaen)  niusMua,  tLe  Tiaibin 
to  wblcb  took  little  inlvitBl  in  MMoricnl  portrait*.' 


VoL  ItfU.— iVff.  3SS. 
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injuTjr  from  other  cauies.     The  building,  or  at  trast  tbat  i»rt  < 
it  in  which  the  coUection  is  placed,  is  not  properly  protrrted 
a^ftinst  the  effects  of  weather.     Durinf;  the  heavy  gDOW-stomu 
of  the  winter  of  18S6-87  the  water  pcnctralwl  through  ctericM 
in  its  wali*,  and  several  pictures,  we  lidlrvc,  tuiitainnl  damme. 
Moreover,  the  space  sllolted  to  the  portraits  is  inaulequatv  and  will 
nM  permit  of  a  pr()per  and  instructive  oinssification  and  amn^ 
ment  of  them.    Although  they  hnrc  separate  galleries  assigned  to 
them  in  the  uppi-r  part  of  the  edifice,  they  only  fonn  part  of  that 
jumble  of  iiiinccllaneous  objects,  which  usually  conttitute  wl 
ia  somewhat  hunioiously  called  a   'Fine  Art  Museum.' 
might  pass  this  over,  as  their  removal  to  Bcthnal  Green  is 
to  be  a  merely  temporary  measure,  if  we  had  any  hopes  thai  • 
f>roper  building  would  within  reasonable  time  he  provided  lor 
their  permanent  reception.     But  alas !  we  are  again  met  by  lb 
diffif-ultic*,   indecision   and   delays,   which   seem   destin^ 
obstruct  .tnd  frustrate  vvery  endeavour  to  dea]  in  an  adequatt^ 
and   filling  manner  with  a  public   institution  of  this  naturr. 
After  endless  discussiuns,  aug}>estions,  and  abortive  plans,  liif 
question  of  the  site  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  appears  ut^ 
be  as  far  removed  from  settlement  as  ever. 

WbcD  Lord  Stanhope  proposed,  in  the  House  of  l^ords,  tbe' 
formation  of  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  men  and  women  difc 
tinguishrd  in  English  history,  he  suggested  that  inch  a  cot 
lection  might  lie  appropriately  added  to  the  National  Gallery  ol 
Pictures.  This  idea  has  been  recently  revived;  but  sncfa  sa 
arrangement  is  open  to  very  serious  objections.  Id  the  iint 
place,  the  building-ground  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gorrre- 
ment.  and  likely  to  be  so  hereafter,  for  the  extension  of  tlie 
National  Gallery,  is  absolutely  requirrd  for  its  prt^sent  and 
future  wants ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  objects  of  the  liM 
snstilLitions  nre  so  entirely  diflerent  and  distinct  tliat  it  wovU 
he  most  undesirable  to  plar<'  them  under  the  same  direction  andi 
management,  and,  if  they  were  contained  in  the  same  building,  t^ 
would  be  difficult  to  separate  them  in  this  respect. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  and  on  this  point  we  are, 
have  reason  to  believe,  in  accord  with  those  who  hare  studiedi 
the  question,  and  who  are  I>c3t  able  to  fonn  a  judgment  upon  it, 
that  the  national  collection  of  portraits — ncollectliin  whicn  from 
its  nature  admits  of  almost  indefinite  extension — shotJd  be 
placed  in  an  edifice  specially  ciinstrucieil  for  its  exhibition,  and 
capable  of  future  enlargement.  Several  sites  hare  been  pto--fl 
pc>te<l  for  it  The  present  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 
Mr.  Plunket,  at  one  time,  it  is  understood,  recommended  to  the 
Government  the  vacant  space  to  the  south  of  (be  rast  mass  of 
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pablic  buildinj^  facing  PsTlIament  Street,  sad  immediately 
oppoiitc  that  part  of  it  which  cont&ias  the  Indian  dep«rtment. 
This  suggestion  appftrcntly  met  with  funeral  approral.  The 
site  olTcrs  mftnj  advantages.  It  Is  central,  and  ol  easy  access. 
The  position  ii  as  favourable  as  any  ptMiiion  in  the  heart  of 
London  can  be,  as  regnnls  the  d<-lel(^rious  elfect  of  its  smoke-and* 
gaSK:barge>t  atinotpben-.  The  ground  appertains  to  tlie  (lovem- 
tnrat,  and  is  suflicienti}  extensive  to  allow  of  the  constnictioic 
of  a  handsome  and  suitable  edifice,  and  could,  n-e  believe, 
admit  of  further  extension — *  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
Bat  this  idea  has,  for  some  reason,  b^en  abandoned,  and  other 
sites  have  been  mentioned.  A  pUcc,  it  has  been  urged,  should 
be  found  for  the  Gallery  adjacent  to  the  .South  Kensington 
Museum,  to  which,  by  some  law  a*  absolute  us  that  of  Xewion, 
all  public  institutions  appear  tn  gravitate.  The  ICmbankmcnt 
has  been  suggested  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  time  has  paued 
when  that  splendid  site  might  have  been  used  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  .Metropolis,  and  might  have  been  devoted  to  its  most 
sumptuous  public  edifices,'  Again,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
acquire  the  block  of  buildings  adjoining  the  Nationaf  Gallery 
in  Pall  Mall  Cast.  This  would  also  be  an  excellent  centFU 
position- — very  suitable  for  the  purpose;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  ground  could  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost,  aad 
we  should  be  assured,  moreover,  that  Trafalgar  Square  is  oo 
longer  to  be  the  favoured  scene  of  tumultuous  meetings  and 
political  demonstrations.  Other  suggestions  have  been  made; 
but  none,  as  far  a*  wc  are  aware,  fre«  from  serious  and  perhaps 
insunnnuntable  ohjecttons.  On  the  Vhnlr,  we  arc  inclio'Hl  to 
think,  that  the  l>rst  and  most  practicable  course  would  be  to 
revert  to  Mr.  I'lunket's  original  proposal,  and  to  erect  a  building 
on  the  vacant  space  opposite  the  India  OfRce. 

Bat  the  essential  thing  is  that  some  decision  should  be 
apeedily  come  to,  and  that  an  appropriate  and  final  resting- 
place  should  be  found  for  the  collection  of  National  Portraits, 
which  has  now,  as  we  shall  show,  attained  to  very  great  value 
anil  importance.  Tlie  galleries  at  Bcthnal  Green  were  only 
lent  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  for  two 
yearx.       Tliat    term    has    (rxpired,    and    we    presume    that    the 

■  We  MiFTa  thnt  Inth  tlic  grmnnl  pnblli)  and  tliti  Jngal  ptnnoiloa  an  now 
oonvliiotd.  that  n  VBty  gruTR  and  inranciIlalilA  arrnr  wiw  comtaitlnd,  whMi  Iha 
th—ia  tat  the  crcMiun  or  the  Lait  Oonrt*  on  tha  Embanhamt  was  RyeoM, 
priaefiMllT  in  mmnqnimM'  i^t  im  Interoft^ii  agitation  pinmut«d  hj  otsTlain  lainwn. 
A  UoinoiiUM  of  ln<!  ilfntn  rtt  Cnrnmons  Ua*w  it  out  t>y  a  inBJorily  or  ono 
vote  only.  Au  "ngiorluiilly.  whii'li  cmt  iWT«r  naaia  agom.  «raa  dina  loat,  of 
adifingui  arcbilM'turul  ciiitx'lltfhiiicnttnLtiiuIoii.wbiali  would  bavD  anrpoMod  iB 
rthatofanyotfiw  city  of  Europe. 
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authorities  of  Soulb  Ktnsingtoa  .Muwum  would  have  Uie 
to  turu  their  lodger*,  with  Iheir  propertv,  into  the  street,  in  caje 
ihfy  required  the  pieroiies  for  other  objectf,  Conaiderins  th? 
manner  in  which  the  National  Portraits  have  alreadv  been 
dealt  with,  wc  miffht  one  momiDg  hear  of  the  likenesses  of  our 
gnentetl  tnrn  Jn  Houndsditch,  or  in  some  equally  suittbl 
quarters  in  nn  l*rarlili»h  tnburb!  QiK-ttions  on  the  tabji 
have  Ixwu  r(-»-ntlj*  nikcil  in  Pari i. tin eiit,  and  the  usual  an' 
given,  that  '  the  uialter  was  untler  conttdtMaliim.'  The  Trustee^ 
as  (bey  soinewbat  sateastically  put  it  in  their  last  report,  *  hare 
had  to  scknourledgv  the  latest  intimation  from  iler  Majesty's 
Treasury,  that  the  ouestion  of  a  site  for  the  new  Gallery  **will 
not  be  lost  si(;ht  of, ' '  which  of  course  means  that  the  Govtm- 
ment  is  as  much  at  sea  in  the  matter  as  ever. 

When  the  tiucstJon  of  site  has  hern  ■  Brltlr<l — if  so  desirable 
a  result  sbouhi  ever  he  arrived  at — it  isof  the  greatest  imponsnoe 
that  the  building  itself  should  be  designed  with  special  rie* 
to  the  proper  cxbibilion  and  arrangement  of  the  picturts 
which  it  is  meuit  to  contain,  and  should  he  one  capable  ai 
enlargement  u|ion  the  same  plan  when  the  increasing  number  nf 
portraits  let^uites  il.  Wc  trust  that  the  mistake  which  has  ben> 
committed  in  the  construction  of  the  National  Gallcrv  will  iwl 
he  re{M-ated,and  that  the  newcdifice,  tvherever  it  may  be  placo), 
will  not  he  n  patchwork  unsuitcd  to  the  purpose  for  wbidi  ilu 
intended,  and  deficient  in  nrchitectuml  symmetry  and  grvA 
The  interior  ibould  be  distribuleil  so  that  the  portraits  maybe 
properly  classified  and  arruuged,  and  the  collection  thus  mtdr 
M  useful  and  instructive  as  possible,  and  creditable  to  thr 
nation.  It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Tnisleev 
as  they  themselves  suggest,*  should  be  consulted  *  as  to  the 
plans,  extent,  arrangement,  and  charodcr,  of  the  structure.'  U 
ibe  neglect  of  tins  very  obvious  duty  on  the  part  of  tbote 

jo  are  responsible  for  tlie  National  Gallery,  which  led  to  the 
grave  niistnkt^s  llial  wen?  committed  with  respect  to  it.  I> 
may  n-asuiiahly  be  supposed  that  the  Trustees  and  Director  ore 
the  [lersous  most  coinpeteat  to  prescribe  to  the  architect  the 
nature  of  the  bulldiug  which  they  require  fur  the  exhibition 
of  the  pictures  in  (heir  keeping,  and  that  an  architect  should 
conform  himself  in  this  respect  to  their  views  and  instructions. 

That  the  Natinnal  Portrait  Gallery  fully  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Government  am)  of  the  public,  is  proved  by  the  general 
interest  which  it  hai  excited.  Within  thretr  years  of  its  opening 
the  Trustees  were  able  to  report,  that  the  number  of  visitors  had 
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on  than  dnabled — having  risen  (torn  5305  in  I8>'>d  to  10,907 
in  IStil.*  The  collection  during  that  |>eri<Ml  btui  only  been 
jaccpssibic  to  the  public  at  first  for  two,  and  afterwards  for  three 
days  in  thr  wcrK,  and  rickets,  to  be  obtained  from  cenain 
printsrllrrs  in  the  Mciropoiis,  were  required  for  admission, 
n  ben  the  cplk-clion  was  rcmnvcd  in  1870  to  South  Kensington, 
aod  WAS  opvnctl  six  days  in  the  wcck—thrcc  on  pavmcnt  of  6<L, 
without  any  otlier  restriction — the  number  of  visitors  rose  at 
once  in  one  year  from  24,757  to  5$,'J13.  It  attained  tn  I6>i3 — 
ibe  year  of  the  laternatiunal  Fisheries  Kxhibitton — to  14Ij,11$7. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  ihal,  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  Gallery  to  its  removal  to  Dethnal  Green,  no  injury  ot'  any 
description  appears  to  have  been  done  to  the  pictures,  although 
on  some  occasions,  such  as  Bank  holidays  and  at  Easter  limc^ 
the  galleries  were  inconveniently  thronged  by  visitors  ^chiefly 
from  the  working  classes.  Nothing  could  be  more  encourAging 
to  tboise  who  Lave  advocated  the  oprning  of  such  institutions 
freely  to  the  public,  than  the  testimony  borne  in  his  annual 
reports  by  Mr.  Scharf.  who  was  in  the  habit  of  mingling  with 
the  crowd,  to  the  good  conduct  of  those  composing  it,  and  to 
the  interest  shown  by  them  in  the  porttsita.    In  1963  be  stated  that 

*  many  jmmg  lad*  and  factory  boys  woru  among  tho  viKitars,'  and 
'  &om  first  to  last  «vcry  uii«  wus  i|ut«t  and  well  behaved.'  In  186S 
he  remarked  that  liu  was  loreibly  ntruok  by  '  tha  intelligent  obsorra- 
tions  mode  by  HOniu  who  were  were  cbtldreu  and  by  many  workjng 
)adJ^  appurt'Citly  fruui  fuetortea  and  printing  establiBlimciits.  Somo 
of  thu  youiiK"r  viniturs  wsmod  ono  onolhc-r  that  nothing  was  to  bo 
toudied  ;  and  liit-  pulice  reported  that  no  attempt  to  fingeir  anything 
had  bbvu  observed.' 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  required  the  reminder,  that  an  eminent 
collector  of  engravings  found  himself  not  unfrequently  under 
ihe  necessity  of  giving  to  bis  fashionable  viiilors — tliat  'they 
liad  not  eyes  in  their  fingers.*  Many  of  the  portraits  attracted 
ibeir  liveliest  attention.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Scbarf  reported, 
that  tb<:re  w:u  a  little  crowd  nmnd  the  *  Chandos  Shakspearc  * 
all  day  long,  it  being  the  tercentenary  of  tho  poet's  l>iTtb 
(1864):— 

'  Tboro  wore  many  ehildroo,  even  charity  children,  and  thoae  be- 
longing to  tho  htmiblest  clasHOB,  and  it  waa  quite  aCrikinft  to  ubserve 
how  (jiiickly  they  caught  at  thu  name  of  Shakspearu.  I  woa  quite 
surpriiKNl  to  fiutf,'  be  added,  '  the  ready  knowledge  which  many  of 
tho  visitors  brought  to  hear  on  reading  tho  nauoe  affixed  to  tho 
pictarcs.  Many  of  onr  viaitOTa  weie  working  tnen,  Twy  many  were 
printers.' 


Sot  tbeir  Bopori  far  1863. 
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On  another  occasion  (lij68)  Ite  repMrUi  tkat 

'  Tli«  fine  porUitit  of  the  FrincA  Consort  oonimanded  a  lu^  shani 
of  pnLUc  ■tlention ;  and  tlio  portrait  of  BrDoe,  the  Abyssiaiaa 
trateUei-,  wsa  eagerly  enquired  for.' 

In  1871  a  ncirly-arqnirwl  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  prom} 
*a  great  tucocas.'  Tbere  was  a  little  crowtl  'to  look  at  it  all 
the  (lay  long.'  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Jcnner,  '  allliougli  placH  xere 
high  ami  in  an  unfavourable  ]is;ht,  did  not  escape  frequent 
obsitrvalion.  A  woman  pointing  to  it,  said  to  her  ^U, 
"Here's  the  one  that's  makinj;  such  a  lot  of  children  mScr 
now  for  vaccination.'"  The  poTtraiu  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice,  a«  did 
that  of  Lord  Lorat. 

'I  C(mver«i;il,'  Mr.  Subarf  wrote  (in  1871),  'with  soTCial  petaont 
wlio  Huemud  luoru  tliuu  ordiuarily  attunliTo.  Oav  ruuRlilv -treated 
miui  tturprurod  mt  hy  rendinfj  spccimeos  of  baudwritiug  lo  bis 
daughter  (a  coltectiuD  of  auto|^pbs  bad  been  added  to  the  }>orti»ilt). 
I  found  out  afterwards  that  he  vaB  a  Jonraeymiui  printer.  AwXlur, 
an  ivory  tumor,  with  his  three  bobb,  spoke  with  ^eat  entbiiflitaii  ol 
"  this  good-eeose  kind  of  recreation." ' 

Mr.  Scharf  and  tbc  Trustees  had  done  their  utmost  to  make 
the  collection  instructive  as  well  as  attractive.  When  it  was  is 
Great  George  Street  it  wils,  at  first,  customary  to  dutrtbuir 
gratuitously  printrd  lists  of  the  poitrstts  it  oonKLioed.  Owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  risitora,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  an  abridged  catalogue  at  tlie  low  price  of  Gt!,,  this 
practice  was  discmitinued.  Moreover,  lab<Oi  were  aHixed  to 
each  portrait,  with  the  name  of  the  jierson  wUo«e  likeness  it  it, 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  the  principal  deeds  or 
qualities  for  which  he  was  distin^uishei).  This  esccllent  prac- 
tice has  prorcd  of  the  greatest  adrantagc.  The  visitor  can 
now  learn,  without  referring  to  the  catalogue,  what  it  is  tno^t 
necessary  for  him  to  know.  An  attentive  walk  through  the 
Gallery  is  a  useful  les\on,  easily  and  pleasantly  learnt,  in  the 
htst4>ry  of  Kngland  in  its  various  branches  ;  it  will  1>ecome  eren 
more  so  when  the  pictures  can  be  properly  classified.*  We  know 
of  no  place  where  parents  can  taJte  their  children  with  greater 
profit  The  remembrance  of  the  preat  men  who  have  homes 
distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  their  country  will  be 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  and  will  enable  them,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  wrote,  '  lo  conceive  for  themselves  what  manner  of  fact 
and  man  this  or  the  other  historical  name  can  have  been.' 

We  may  add,  that  tite   catalogue   of  the  entire   oolIectiDH, 
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^^ompilcd  by  Mr.  Scfearf,  is  a  manual  of  English  histOTv  and 
atlda  ^rcstlv  to  the  value  of  the  Gallerr.  It  i>  in  ererj  respect 
wbnt  such  a  cntAlngue  should  be,  and  docs  the  highest  credit  to 
its  author.  The  dptcriplion  of  each  portrait  is  accompanied  bjr 
a  shnrt  hiogrnphjr  of  the  pcnoa  rcpmcntcd,  {n*'ing  m  conciae 
terms,  in  the  case  of  biiinrical  characters,  a  summary  of  the 
principal  events  with  which  their  names  arc  connected ;  and 
in  the  Case  of  men  of  letters  nntl  of  science  and  of  artists,  men- 
tioning; their  principal  wurks  and  discoveries.  Tothcdescriptire 
pirt  of  the  catalo^e  is  added  a  necrological  list  of  the  person* 
whose  portraits  are  comprises!  in  the  collection,  and  brief 
notices  of  the  various  painters  by  whom  they  were  executed. 

In  deciding  whether  a  portrait  is  to  be  admitted  into  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  two  things  are  to  be  considered — 
first,  the  claim  that  the  person  may  have  to  a  place  in  it,  and 
secondly,  its  authenticity.  As  reganls  the  first  ennsideratioo, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  \ja\A  Stnnho[)e,  when  ailrncating 
the  formation  of  the  (iailery,  laid  it  duwn  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  portrait  of  no  one  should  be  in  it  of  whom  it  might 
^^  a^ed  *  Who  is  he?'  In  principle  this  rule  may  be  just  and 
^Kasonable,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  bo  acted  upon  to  tlie 
^%ll  extent.  Lord  Ellenborough,  a  man  of  high  culture,  in  hi» 
speech  tn  support  of  LnnI  Stanhope's  n»olulion,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit,  that  there  were  many  men  distinguished  in  their 
day  who  might  di-s<-n-e  to  b>!  perpetuate*!,  but  with  whose  names 
be  was  unacquainted.  .\nd  such  is  prubabty  the  case  with  most 
people.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  selection  has 
t>cen  judidously  made,  and  that  the  portraits  as  far  as  they  go 
— for  the  collection  is,  of  course,  as  yet  far  from  complete — give 
a  very  fair  representation  of  the  leading  personages  in  all 
branches  of  English  history,  in  politics,  war,  literature,  science, 
and  art  We  might,  peihnp*,  objrct  to  a  la«ly  being  admitted 
whose  only  claim  to  nolnriety  is  that  she  was  the  motlier  of  an 
ill^itimate  child  by  ('harlcs  II.,  and  to  some  other  ladies  who 
have  not  even  this  claim  to  celebrity;  but  we  do  not  desire 
^^Q  be  b\'percrlttcai  or  ungallant. 

^V  The  Trustees  hare  faithfully  adhered  to  the  rule  they  laid 
down,  that  in  the  selection  of  portraits  they  would  not  be 
influenced  by  any  political  bias ;  and  that  a  portrait  which 
might  be  valuable  as  illustrating  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or 
literary,  history  of  the  country,  would  not  be  rejected  because  of 
any  great  faults  or  errors  attributable,  by  general  admission,  to 
the  original.  tt"e  have  thus  Guy  Fawkes,  Titui  Oates,  Dr. 
Dodd,  Judge  JclTrcys,  Lord  Lovat,  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  and 

Ky  Hamilton,  finding  places  amongst  the  most  illustrious  and 
virtj; 
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virtuoiu  of  tbolr  contHrynicii  nnd  cnnnlTrwamen.  Criminal 
only  notorious  for  thpir  crime* are,  howi'vcr,  miir«  (uitAble  to  the 
dismal  vaults  of  MnilamR  Tu«»«uiJ.  Tlic  nile,  that  the  purtraiti 
of  no  living  prrson  except  llmtv  of  Ike  TeXfaiaf  sovereign,  *nil 
of  till  »r  lier  contort,  add  of  persons  comprised  in  a  group  ta 
series,  should  be  Included  in  the  collection,  ba>  also  been  strictly 
adhered  to.  We  could  have  wiibed  for  a  lik«D«u  of  the  Que«n 
by  a  British  artist  r^presontinj;  the  art  of  her  reign  at  ita  best.' 
No  portrait  of  any  person  dpcrascd  within  Irss  than  ten  years  is 
to  be  admiltcd,  if  three  of  the  Tnittem  should  stale  their  dissmt. 
We  may  number  as  having  b<wn  rernimi  under  this  rule  thme 
of  I'Ord  Stratfonl  de  KedeliiTe,  Lord  MaCAulay,  Faraday,  Dickens, 
and  Cubden.  Xo  one  will  probably  be  disposed  to  question 
their  claim  to  the  honour.  It  was  wise  to  lay  down  the  further 
rule,  that  no  portrait  should  be  accepted  as  a  gift  (or  bcquMt, 
we  presume)  unless  approved  by  tbrcofourths,  at  least,  of  the 
Trustees  present  at  a  moetin''.  Without  a  strict  ntUirience  to 
tliis  regulation,  the  collection  might  rus  a  grove  risk  of  bcio; 
over-stocked  with  portraits  of  pcrsims  who  were  more  deserviog 
of  the  honour  of  being  included  in  it  in  their  own  ealimation, 
or  in  that  of  their  families,  than  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

In  determining  the  authenticity  of  a  portrait,  when  sufGdeal 
proofs  of  its  genuineness  are  not  forthcoming,  no  inconsiderable 
historical  and  archeologicnl  knonlcdj^e  and  experience  arr 
required,  and  they  arc  bolh  eminenily  possessed  by  Mr.  Schatf. 
They  have  been  of  the  greatest  sertioe,  not  only  to  the  Truslew, 
hut  to  the  public,  in  the  »ehxtion  <if  the  portraits  which  form 
the  National  Collection.  Unfortunately  (hose  of  many  persou 
of  eminence  and  oelebritv,  who  have  lived  even  in  recent  times, 
can  no  longer  be  identifietl  with  absolute  certainty.  Tlieir 
names  were  not  inscribed  upon  the  canvas  or  panel,  as  they 
ought  to  have  liecn  when  they  were  painted,  or  the  inscription 
may  belong  to  a  later  perioil,  and  may  even  lie  a  modern 
forgery.  It  should  he  impressed  upon  the  owners  of  portraits 
that  none  should,  if  possible,  be  left  without  the  means  of  idro- 
tification.  ICither  the  name  of  tlie  original  should  be  writtra 
on  the  face  of  the  picture  itself,  or  on  a  label  which  can  be 
attached  without  risk  of  injury  to  ii.f  and  where  It  is  no* 
liable  to  he  removed.  I'hc  features  of  a  man  or  woman, 
nnlcii   distinguiabed    by  aome   striking   and   notorious 

*  Thsiof  Her  >tAJRil]r  ti  a  copy  by  Larif  Abcnmmli^of  npietnreby  vno  Ana 
a1tliou)th,a<.'('i>n]iii)!  In  nnullicr  riiK',  uu  tuoinia  copy  of  an  oiigjnal  [>t<tiinp  i 
bo  aahuiltwl  inlu  tlio  coltivliDii. 

t  It  luiutt  he  irmi'mtiLTcd  Ibnt  n  paiicf  label  jnutcd,  i>r  nllipririsc  atlaofctd  t» 
Uie  bank  of  tho  ootivnii,  niaj  oiiiw  antioiu  injiur  to  the  jilntnrv  l.jr  pnJaFiaf  s 
cerraipcauliDg  ptteb  or  mnrk  on  thit  tnea  at  {!. 

Uarity,, 
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luritj,  can  niely  be  reaiembcr«d  and  recogni/«(t  itfler  two, 
or  the  utmoat,  ihree  generations.  Our  couniry  houses  anil  the 
inuuions  of  our  nobilitj'  nbound  in  tinknown  portrait!,  the 
idmtificntion  of  wliicli  too  often  depends  upon  mere  t^ntwork, 
or  apon  some  untruMworlb;  iamViy  tradition.  Horace  WrIjmIc 
compUincd  that 

'  porlrwts  tli&t  oosi  iwenly,  tliirty,  saity  gtuneaa ' — wliftt  wonld  he  haTe 
8ud  of  tli«  pirieet  of  our  daya? — '  aud  tJmt  proudly  t>ku  ixisaossiou  of 
ibo  dnwinc-rooni,  give  way  iu  tho  next  f^ueratiuu  to  those  »f  tlio 
uew-manlM  oooplo,  descendiDg  into  th«  parlour,  where  they  ue 
slightio^y  EDADtiooed  as  my  father'*  and  jiiolher't  jHiiuret.  Wheu  tliay 
bOMNne  yra»d/ather  and  ijrandtnt'lknr  they  mount  to  Lho  two  pair 
of  stftin,  and  then.  hiUobb  di8|iatoLed  to  tho  manBiuu-houae  in  the 
ootntTy.  OE  crowded  into  tho  lioiuo-ki:o[)(ir'a  room,  tboy  perish  aivay 
lUDOiig  tho  Inmbgr  of  garrets,  or  flutter  in  rags  before  a  broker's  ebop 
in  the  ScroD  Dials.' 

B(?fore  tiic  iritttitpi-ntli  c«nturv  thn  name  of  thn  person  rcpns 
sentul  was  rarvly  insciihed  upon  ii  portrait.  Tbi;  date  ol  his 
birth,  hit  cost  of  arms,  uid  the  year  in  wbicb  the  picture  was 
puDted.  were  however  frequently  ^iveo,  and  the  skill  of  th« 
expert  or  connoisseur  is  proved  by  his  abilitr  to  identify  the 
portrait  by  such  indications.  Written  dcscripliont  hy  prrsons 
cwmpeteni  to  make  tbrm,  especinlly  if  cm  temporaries  nf  the 
originni,  alTofd  most  nnVctivc  mrnns  of  identification  and  <>l*  dis- 
corering  names.  The  catnlngue  of  the  pictures  belonicing  to 
Cbmrlcs  I.,  drawn  up  by  V'nnd«r  Uoort  in  163U,  containin);  brief 
noin,  such  us  '  in  red,  *  in  harness,'  '  side  face,'  *  half  a  figure^* 
i!cc.,  has  been  of  the  fireatest  utility  in  this  respect. 

When  no  truilworthy  written  or  oral  eridence  can  lie  fur- 
oiahrd  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  a  porlrnit,  rsprcinlly  of 
ancient  date,  its  genuineness  may  be  tested  by  certain  indjc*- 
lions,  or  tomelimcs  by  apparently  very  tmimportant  details, 
which  furnish  oonclusive  proof  on  the  subject  to  a  student  of 
history  and  to  the  archiKoIojiiit,  I'or  instance,  the  dress  of  the 
|M^rson  sup{M>M-d  to  l>e  ^<^pre»ellted  may  not  be  that  of  the  period 
in  whidi  be  lived  ;  it  may  even  differ  from  it  in  some  minute 
particulars,  only  to  be  detected  by  an  experienced  and  skilled 
antiquary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  of  a  portrait 
may  be  ascertained  by  some  distinctive  mark,  as  by  the  order 
of  knighthood  which  he  wears,  by  a  quartering  in  bis  coat  of 
arms,  by  a  motto,  by  some  striking  peculiarity  in  the  features, 
or  by  some  event  or  allusion  introduced  into  the  background. 
By  such  tests  as  we  have  indicated,  and  by  bis  knowledge  of 
the  styles  of  art  of  difierent  periods,  Mr.  Schnrf  has  been  able 
to  identify  more  than  one  important  and  interesting  portrait, 

and 
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and  to  reject  the  ctnims  of  others  to  auihrnticitv.  We  muj 
mention  as  iiuianccs,  amoDgtt  manj*,  the  picture  M  HMnplon 
Court,  at  one  time  Iwlirvcil  to  rcprcspnt  the  thr«?  children 
of  Henry  VII.  of  Hnglund,  but  now  prorcii  to  be  those  of 
CbristiAn  li.,  King  of  Denmark  ;  an  interesting  picture  ai  ' 
Slicrborne  Castle,  IJorsetshire,  which  he  has  shown  tu  lepmcnt 
(jueen  IClizabeth  in  a  litter  proceeding  to  tlie  marriage  of  Anof 
Russell  ut  niiickfrinrs,  in  June  IGOU,  but  pr«viuDsly  thought  to 
refer  to  a  visit  paid  hy  the  Queen  lo  Lord  Hunidon;*  anil 
the  portrait  of  tiio  Coanteas  of  Pembroke,  'Svdncv's  (ittr*, 
Pembroke's  mother,'  supposed  before  it  came  to  the  Gallnr  l^ 
be  that  of  tbc  Countess  of  Somerset-f 

We  also  owe  to  Mr.  Scharf  the  idmtificalion  of  the  htt 
picture  now  in  the  (lallery,  rrpresenting  the  Conference  held 
in  London  in  lt>(H,  for  the  Katificntion  of  the  Treatj'  for  Peare 
and  Commerce  between  Kngland  and  Spain,  conlainint;  the  por- 
traits of  five  eminent  English  uublemen,  and  of  yix  Commissioncn 
for  the  King  of  Sjuun,  and  the  Arcbdukea  of  Austria,  who  acM^ 
aa  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  occasion.  It  was,  moreorer,  kit 
Artistic  knowledge  wbich  enabled  him  to  establish,  that  ^ 
nnmr  of  tbc  Spanish  painter,  Pantoja  dc  la  Cruit,  inscribed  «■ 
th«  picture,  was  a  fnrgerv,  and  to  assign  the  work  to  its  tnw 
nutlinr,  Mark  ( tbeerat-dts-  Many  ctises  may  even  br  mentiaiMd 
where  portraits  have  Ix^en  purposely  altrriid  to  represent  difienO 
and  very  c>p|>ositc  characters.  Such  frauds  are  easily  deteccnl 
when  the  picture  is  subjected  to  the  cleaning  process,  and  tbe 
over-paint  is  removed.  VVc  have  known  a  mucfa*valued  portnil 
of  Sliakspcare  to  be  converted  by  these  means  into  thai  of  a 
Spanish  .Snint.  t 

Artistic  merit  is  no  test  for  the  admission  of  a  portrait  into 
the  National    Portrait  Gallery.     Wbat   is  require*!   is,  that  it 


in  to  IMj^l 


'*  6«o  hi*  pnc^  no  'The  Viirit  of  Qumu  Elizubetli  k>  BlacklriBn 
Anhaolofficsl  Jouinsl,  rol.  niir. 

t  Piclurw  lIieiiUMlvM  n™  loo  frwjuciid;:  mUiotctiitrlcd,  and  uaC  ...  . 
cngrarcni  (witbnut  DeoFuarilyiiitet)(liiigfrnu<l)crca[uand  t>crp<rtnalvaDcfa«rac«^ 
Tliui  ill  the  rnitraTitip  from  tbc  ilomnton  Court  pictnni  or  thir  th««'  cfaildnn  of 
I'Uriiiliaii  II.  of  Dniiuiiik,  tbo  dilcat  boj  hu  been  Muptnd  u  Artliw,  Princaof 
Woliv,  mid  u  such  copiotj  <m  it  pnitol  in  tlio  PniiciL-'i  Cliassber  til  tliu  ttitoitl 
Wcitmiiiiitct,  In  \\ke  mnnncr  n  (••'niiaii  |iiciiira  of  Addo  of  llnnpuTi  ^nbtt 
FcHiDaail,  EiD|i(nvr  of  Di-nnnny.  nnil  liiill'-eiitor  of  Cluutn  T..  witli  'Anna 
Qegina,  1S3U,'  and  otlirr  dntta  aiitllrlnijllj  umieliuiTe  upeti  it,  ■>■■  been  Mipsval 
B*  'Anno  UolvjD,'  iiud  im  such  cojiiml  iu  anothw  comfairtnMvt  oT  ibo  mmb 
cbnmlinr.  Vnl  Mrvirrul  aalUcntic  porlniits  of  Anne  Boleyu  c^at  la  tba  topi 
and  othnr  (wllcctious. 

J  Ui.  ficliarf  Knve  auvtnJ  iiutauoes  «f  tlMse  fnutdnlanl  diaans  (B  «0)tnTtnek 
In  a  tociuia  il«livrRid  in  leco  at  Die  Bofal  lMtitiitiain,ac.,Arc£bUiap  IaAiAVid. 
of  tbC' tlni«  nf  ChiiTtoBl^inui  tunicd  into  IIotm  Toolto ;  Oolertdg*,  tlie  putUEtilr 
lyird  Ooflintne ;  Indcdon,  tbe  ringer,  into  Grrananr*,  tiw  nnidorer,  A«.  ' 


po«I,  Etil^ 
shoul^l 
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abould  be  ■ulkontic,  kiul  that  it  gives  «  fair  n*pre*cnUtion,  as 
far  as  cnn  be  ast^rtainvt),  ai  tlic  fraturtfs  of  llio  original,  Tbus, 
wbiUt  ihe  collection  contains  innnv  purtrails  of  great  vnlut;  as 
works  of  art  by  sucb  renownetl  paioten  a»  Sir  Antonio  More, 
Mjlens,  Van  Dvck,  Knellcr,  Kevnolds,  and  GainiborougU,  it 
comprises,  on  the  other  hand,  some  bj  verj  inferior  artists, 
whicb,  in  vulgar  phrase,  tni^ht  be  denounced  as  daubs,  and 
others  so  mucb  repaint^  as  to  retain  but  few  traces  of  the 
hand  of  the  pninter.  The  visitor  most,  therefore,  recollect 
that  it  does  not  rlaim  his  attention  as  a  collection  of  works 
of  an,  but  that  it  is  strictly  what  it  purports  to  bi- — a  coU 
lection  of  jiortnils,  the  best,  and  frecjuently  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  obtained,  of  Knglishmen  and  English  women,  who 
are  in  any  way  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  or 
whose  likenesses,  for  any  special  reason,  may  be  of  interest  to 
any  class  of  the  public.  Portraits  of  great  men  by  great 
painters  are  rare,  and  if  offered,  either  publicly  or  privately,  for 
sale,  rommnnd  prices  far  beyond  the  limited  means  of  the 
Trustees,  who  have  only  tlie  annual  Parliamentary  grant  of 
2000/.  to  depend  upon,  unless  the  (lovernmcnt  of  the  day  is 
sufficiently  liberal  and  puhlic-spirited  to  place  at  their  dispos-tl 
additional  funds,  as  in  the  insi.tnce  of  the  highly  •important  and 
valuable  picture,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  represent- 
ing Ihe  '  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  for  Peace  and  Commerce 
between  England  and  Spain,'  purchased  at  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  sale  in  1882  for  SbSOl. — the  largest  sum  hitherto 
pttid  by  them  for  a  single  picture. 

The  price  of  portraits  by  celebrated  painters  has  risen  so 
much  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  competition  for  them, 
not  confined  to  Knglish  ciiIliNMort,  that  Mr.  Scharf  had  to  report 
in  18iS6,  that  during  the  previous  yenr  no  addition  hod  been 
mode  to  the  Gallery  by  purchase,  such  portraits  as  were  de- 
rirable  for  the  collection  having  been  sold  at  prices  '  not  nt  nil 
commensurate  with  Ihe  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees.' 
T«Inabl«  works  hare,  however,  tn  some  instances  l>een  obtained 
by  tbcm  on  moderate  terms.  For  Sir  Joshua  IteynuMs's  portraii 
of  Burke,  which  w.-*b  sold  at  Christie's  in  1874  for  lOOO  guineas, 
only  500/.  were  paid  in  the  same  auction  rooms  by  the  Trustees 
in  1881.  They  secured  those  of  Lord  Kepwl  and  the  Karl  of 
Rath,  by  the  same  great  painter,  for  40O/.  each  ;■  one  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gtcsham,  by  Sir  Antonio  More,  for  2\W.  \0s. ;  one  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  by  Van  Dyck,  for  150/. ;  and  ■  rare  portrait 
of  James  II.,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  for  1107.  ."is. 

■  For  (he  porirait  of  BInrkstoDd,  also  b;  Kcjnolili,  the;  paid  unlj  157J.I0I.: 
bat  it  •nut  in  bad  roDililiuo,  um>1  nlinn*t  entinly  rapointed. 

It 
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ll  i«  only  %\n(x  181)3  Unit  (be  prices  paid  by  Uie  TrDfft««« 
Iwve  bwn  regularly  rewmied  in  ibeir  reports.     They  ba»e  hcea 
for  the  most  part  very   reasonable,  »nd  it  may   be  confidently 
stated  ibat  tbc  annual  grant  has  been  judiciously  and  ccog 
cally  apcnt.* 

Havini^  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  National  I'ortrait ' 
Icry,  and  described  its  management,  wc  shall  nrocred  to 
bow  far  it  has  jusiilted  the  nniiinpntions  of  its  fnundcrs,  saJ' 
bow  far  it  dr«(!rvc-«  the  continued  support  of  the  public  and  tb( 
Oovemmcnl.  The  colb-otiun  now  consists  of  alxtut  800  por- 
traits aajuircd  by  purchase,  donalioD,  and  bequest,  includinj; 
drawings,  butts  in  marble,  bronse,  and  terra-cotta,  medallioot. 
enamels,  engrarinirs,  and  casts  from  etfigtes  on  tombs,  moitl^ 
of  royal  personaijes,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  ceaturj.* 
Many  of  them  bare  been  gifts  or  loans  from  public  institutiMis. 
Thus  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  bare  transferred  to 
tbe  National  Portrait  (iallery  th<^  grcntrr  part  of  a  valuable  ctH- 
lection  of  portraits,  n*hieb  bad  prt?v!»us)y  been  hung  well  out  of 
sight  above  rases  containing  stufled  specimens  of  natural  liistMT. 
Among  them  were  several  of  bigb  historical  interest  and  raiili 
— for  instance,  a  small  full-length  figure  of  Chaucer,  a  some* 
what  fade  painting,  probably  by  an  English  artist,  wliicb 
there  arc  good  reasons  for  believing  to  be  genuine.  Among 
Knglish  sovereigns  wcrv  portraits  of  Itichard  II.,  Henry  V^ 
Henry  VI.,  (juren  Klixabeih,  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  VVilliain  IIU 
and  (ieoi^t  i. ;  and  among  celebrated  and  disliogutshed  mfa. 
those  of  tlte  Karl  of  Arundel,  Bacon,  Hurghley,  Camden.  Arch- 
Ijishop  Cranmer,  Locke,  the  Duke  of  Marlboroagh,  the  Uukc  uf 
Monmouth,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Poj>e,  Prior,  Algernon  Sydney, 
Archbishop  Usshrr,  and  others  uf  minor  interest,  inrlodt^ 
severtil  unknown  pcrtons,  who  probably  may  some  day  be 
identilied.  In  lt5t)3,  the  Trustee*  of  tbe  Nalionnl  (iallery  tnuu- 
ferred  by  way  of  loan  to  tbe  National  Portrait  Gallery  seVeolecD 

*  ]Rartnil*,  unlcai  by  ten-  dUtinsiiuhoil  [ntlnlcis,  hsTit  at  »ii  time  folcfctd  to} 
Isrs*  nmiiL  So  ktc u  IfU)  man)' uf  ni>  Hllln  inlvn»l wen-  told  Ihsn  Lard  Ika- 
Iioron^'s  coUcotinn  fat  such  ridiaiilmixlvkUiHll  «iiTn»n»3f.  18*.  for  «ac  of  Suck, 
by  Knellar:  S^  gpainMw  fnr  mio  nf  llin  .Iohwiq  :  4j  KninRw  for  one  of  ~ 
abo  by  Knollcr.  ooir  In  llin  Nalioriiil  ruiiiail  Usllcrj:  urn!  gt  guinciM 
J>tliu  Swift,  by  Jcrriui.  Mr.  Si'liitrf,  in  Iiii-NoUbou  the  Niiiinaikl  Voi 
\vty'  CC(iui|iUDi<m  to  tlin  Alninnftr  W  IHTI}.  mcnlioiis  tho  low  ericas  jiahi.  a1 

in  Ihti  lust  omliuy,  fnr  |Murlnit8  uf  k^M  voIup.  ds  bcII  for  uiidr  arlwlic 

u  tat  Him'  liutorlval  iiiUirrtt.  Fur  luatnucf,  for  ona  of  Rowp,  U.  5«.i  uf  SpaSMii' 
2l.li».:  urHlmkiim'urv.'i/.Si.;  lull  ofCoaloy.ai.  lit.  Tha  msieiiiDmDl  emopof 
Sir  SonDlm  Diicby.  bis  irifu  mid  cliilJreii,  by  Vnu  Dycb,  vow  in  the  pcMCMJca 
of  the  Duke  nf  PunlBui].  wni  bnuslit  in  nC  Vitil.  jt. ' 

t  Id  addrtioD  to  tlic  pontniti,  do.,  tlic  Nntbiiul  Furtrait  Gnllety  powMMS  s 
-coIlc«ti)ni  nf  sntogrnpfaB— Klely  llic  gift  of  jirivslc  iocUtidiaib— fait  tl  i»  atUhtr 
V(iy  csttiijuvi>,  iiDjiortant.  eot  mIcl-L 
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portniu,  of  no  Rrast  unportaiice  u  wotks  of  art,  witli  the 
rsccption  of  a  fall-lragth  of  Sir  William  IlamiltoD  by  Rtf^noldt, 
and  us  contrx^Hcntly  better  cuiiMl  to  Ibc  lattrr  collpctioa.  Tbejr 
vtjtt  chirflv  ibmr  of  cminrnt  artist*,  ami  actors  and  actrpsspg, 
iDtrlutlin^  John  Ki-inblr,  Mn.  Sidiinn*,  nnit  John  I'nwrclt ;  but 
tbt^v  coiDjirisMl  ua  iutvccxting  pgitrnit  of  Milton.  Two  sop- 
pTe«««l  Icga)  institutioni  bare  aI«o  contributed  thnir  respective 
collection*  of  portraits  lo  tbe  National  Portrait  (ialler^— tbe 
UonoDrable  Societr  of  Judge*  and  SergeaQls-at-Lan',  and  '  tbe 
Principal  and  AntirnEa'  of  Barnard's  Inn. 

Tbe  goo<l  example  set  by  these  institutions  minbt,  we  think, 
be  folluwol  with  mnch  ulvsntfl^^c  in  the  case  of  Hampton  Court 
Pblace.  In  its  misirrllanrous  coUrction  of  pictures  iberc  arc 
several  portraits  of  great  biitorical  interest  and  value  which,  as 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Stanhope,  would  be  a  very  imjtortant  addi- 
tion  to  tbe  Xational  Portrait  Uallerjr — a*  there  are  also  in  it  many 
pictures  by  tbe  old  masters  which  would  add  to  tbe  completeness 
of  the  Gallery  in  Trafaljjar  Square.  They  are  almost  loit  where 
ibey  now  are,  and  their  removal  would  scarcely  cause  a  blank 
or  dctnu-t  in  any  material  manner  from  its  interest.  VVc  might 
Airtfacr  insist,  as  we  have  before  done,  on  the  dan^r  of  dcstruc* 
tion  by  fire  to  which  they  are  expowd.  In  1883  Mr.  Watts 
grneruuslj  presented  to  the  Gallery  bis  thrc«  fine  and  highly 
ehamcteri»lic  portraits  of  Lord  Lyndburst,  Admiral  Lord  Lyons, 
and  Lord  Slratfoid  de  KedclilTe,  and  other  artists  and  owners  of 
pictures  have  liberally  contributed  to  the  collection,  and  we 
earneally  hope  that  others  may  he  induced  tn  do  the  same. 

For  &  full  nccrological  list  of  the  portraits  of  eminent  and 
famous  persons,  now  includtKl  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
we  mutt  refer  our  readers  to  Air.  ScharPs  caLilogue.  From  it 
WC  Icam  that  tlie  earliest  portrait,  or  railier  effigy,  in  the  collec- 
tioo  is  that  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  tuiaamed  Courthose, 
the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  died  in  1106. 
It  is  an  electrotype  from  the  recumbent  figure  in  wood  on 
bis  monument  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  scries  of  English 
kings  commences  with  Henry  111.,  of  whom  ther«  is  an  elec- 
trotype from  bis  bronxc  cfligy  in  We-slminster  Abbey.  Repre- 
sentations of  his  prr<IeccsBors  in  any  form  are  wauting.  Those 
of  Edward  11.  and  III.  follow  that  of  llcnry;  and  arc  also 
electrotypes  fn>m  ih<!ir  monuments  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  and 
Westminster  Abbey.* 


*  Tba  eoDeetloa  also  costsins  trsMiigs  of  tli«  wsll  ^ntlDni  iu  6L  St^hei^s 
CbaiwL  Wfiitinin*l«t.  repianatlrtg  Bdmid  m.  sod  biB  fHailljr.  «l>icb  mtrarta- 
■ntel J  pctiilMd  In  ISU^  yfitm  tha  Booms  of  FtfliatDcnt  wrre  ibstmjcd  ij 
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The  first  paint«d  royal  portrait  it  that  of  Richard  II. 
unknown  artist.     The  cdebratcl  picture  of  this  king,  fonnerlj 
in  tho  Jcnmlcm  Chamber  at  Westminstrr,  anil  n«w  traDsfnred 
to  thp  Abbcj,  ni>K'>t,  wc   think,  find   n   tafn  and    pernwnntt 
uylnm  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallcrj",  when  th«  i(utitnti«D 
has   hccnming   quntttrr*   in   which   to   r«;eive   it.      Those  oi 
Henry  IV.,  \.  and  VI.  follow — aho  by  unknown  paintnx.     lo 
all  three  the  costume*  are  minutely  represented,  altboagb  tW 
features  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  conventional  chitracter,     Fnmi 
Richard  III.  the  series  of  royal  portraits   is  complete  to  tb 
present    reigninf;    sovereign,    with    the    exception    of    that  of 
Charles  I.,  of  whom  the  collection  only  poetesses  a  bust — which, 
considering   the   many  likenesses   of  that   soi-ereign   exiitiu 
in  Hngland,  is  S4imcvrbat  strange — '  and  that  of  Her  Majettyt 
predecessor,  William  IV.,  of  whom  assuredly  some  repreMW- 
tioo  might  be  discovered  to  fill  the  gniK    Of  the  earlier  inoaardu 
between  Henry  111.  and  RichartI  III.   only   the   portrait*  d 
Edward  1.,  IV.  and  V.  are  wantin);. 

Of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  Gallery  has  one  portrait,  repr^  ■ 
scnting  her  '  with  round  face,  short  nose  and  very  thick  lip«'—  ^ 
features  which  scarcely  accord  with  the  popular  notion  of  ihe 
atately  and  unfortunate  Queen,  hut  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  aunt  of  Cliarles  V. — and  one  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Of  Q«ms 
Elizabeth  it  possesses  no  less  than  seven,  including  an  elMti» 
Mpe  from  her  effigy  in  Weatmiuster  Abbey,  and  one  from  the 
Ira^ment  of  a  gold  piece  preserved  in  the  British  Museum— ^( 
earliest  taken  when  she  was  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  ibe 
latest,  attributed  to  Mark  Ghrcracdit,  when  she  was  ad^'anccd  in 
life.  She  is  seen  in  middle  age,  yellow-haired,  in  a  likeneM 
atiributed  to  her  court  painter,  /uchnro,  and  in  the  weil-kDovo 
miniature  by  Nicholas  Milliard,  painted  an  the  back  of  a  playing 
card  with  the  Queen  of  Hearts — an  adroit  piece  of  flattdjoD 
tbc  part  of  the  artist. 

Mfliry  Queen  of  Scots  api»*r»  in  three  portraiu — the  eariictf 
n«  the  youthful  consort  of  Francis  II.  and  ronsequentlyat  Qaccs 
of  France,  as  shown  by  the  quarterings  of  the  arms  of  Scotland 
and  France  on  a  shield  hnnginj;  irnm  a  troe.  It  is  an  «labon1e 
cottame-picture  by  an  unknown  painter,  with  all  the  details  of 
jewellery  done  from  realitr.  In  the  distance  is  a  fortified  tovn 
on  lofty  crags — probably  ^inbuigh,  and  the  device  of  a  coloiBii 
surmounted  by  a  crown  is  aeen  between  the  letter^  M.  R.  awl 


A 


*  It  is  ii1m>  uagukr  that  thn  pnrtmit  nf  hl<  Qun-n.  llrarietta  Maris,  doabl- 
(ullf  Altiibutctl  to  Von  Dyok,  vn*  olilnintul  ^•y  thu  TTattcos  tnaa  QuctW't  Til 
pottnub   «f  lict   bf  tlint   |kainl«r,  or  trom   bis  vocktbop,  anr  nUBHiBn*   in 
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other  emblem*.*  The  >econ<),  ss  Qarcn  DowH^n'  in  ber  niclow't 
weeds,  is  n  copy  of  that  by  Jnnct  at  Hampton  Court.  Th«  third 
is  that  tak«n  whilst  she  was  n  pnsnn<-r  at  Shrflicld,  and  dated 
1578.  It  is  one  of  considenthle  importance*,  and  bclongrd  to 
Charles  I.,  as  is  sliown  bj-  a  br»nd  of  his  cmwn  nnd  O.K.  on 
the  bark  of  the  panel.  It  exhibits  the  ctiarocrtcristics  of  her 
features  more  distinctly  iban  any  other  portrait  taken  after  her 
return  from  France.  In  addition,  the  collection  possesses  her 
likeness  in  the  cut  of  a  remarkable  medallion  by  Jacopo 
Primnvera,  the  original  of  which  is  not  known  to  exist,  and 
in  an  electrotype  from  hrr  monument  in  Westminster  Abbc/.f 

The  Trustees  bare  recently  acquired  a  portrait  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady  Jane  Dudley,  more  geneially  known  by  her 
maiden  name  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  of  which  Mr.  Scbarf,  in  his 
report  for  last  year,  gives  the  following  interesting  description 
— the  more  touching  as  he  conjectures  that  she  appears  in  the 
dress  which  she  wore  during  her  trial  and  at  the  time  of  her 
execution. 

'The  youthful  fignro  wears  a  black  cloth  dress  with  collar  and 
«hit«  fnr  edging  to  slsuhee.  A  small  frill  fits  rannd  ber  neck  close 
to  Qm  cb»ok,  with  a  wtiito  band  bolov  it.  Uor  brown-yellow  hair  ia 
|«rtcd  in  the  middlo  and  gnthenxl  in  largo  masses  on  each  side. 
. .  .  Tlio  pnlo  face  is  tnmnd  slightly  to  tho  left,  and  the  chestnnt- 
eoloaml  eyes  took  ealroly  at  tho  Kpcclator.  Tho  month  is  a  pal« 
rod,  with  a  rery  mialt  lip  and  Hnntowhal  eomiiromod.' 

WDi  the  Stuarts,  wo  hare  three  portraits  of  James,  the  '  Old 
^Ktendcr,'  two  of  his  son  Charles  Edward,  the  '  Young  Pre- 
tender,' and  thrnt  of  Cardinal  \'ork,  the  last  of  the  house. 

The  space  at  our  command  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  indicate  a  few  of  (he  jvirlrails  of  Englishmen  dis- 
tinguished in  politics,  literature,  and  science,  which  will  be 
foumi  in  the  \aliona!  Portrait  Gallery.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  of  Chaucer  as  having  been  transferred  to  it 
£roiB  the  British  Mawum.     Wolecy  is  seen  in  a  contemporary 


•  Mr,  Schorf  mj*  of  lhi«  pintniit,  ■  tbst  tUo  only  ililSeult}!'  in  placing  tmlire 
fttlsneo  in  the-  njclutn  is  tlml  in  all  tlic  stBoluteljr  butbcnliL'  pottnits  of  ilaii' 
QMS"  or8iwti.tbccir«Krodi>cp  broim.  willi  u  btuiBli  tinsu  in  Uio  vMlc*.  wliilrt 
bm  lh»  or^''*"' "'^  "'  "  dwi(i«l  blu*.'— "NotMon  »!«•  NbUi'dhJ  GiUery,' p.  II, 
WebelioTi)  that  hn  ii  now  at  npinion  Ihat  thi>  pcirtiuit  amy  poMlbl^  ba  tbat  oT 
HiU7  of  l.nrt»inf,  Ihr  innlhcr  of  Miirj-  (Jiiirn  of  Scot*,  duriojc  het  tt«£0n(7  of 
6eQlIiui>l.  M  i'l  hir  fHiTjoii'  poriralt.  will>  timt  of  Jftom  V..  in  th*  jinMCMlnu 
of  the  DiiJcu  of  IVnomhUSt  har  «t«*  »rc  dcridodlv  blue. 

t  lo  the  Ttmuksble  eollrottfo  nf  [^ortnuli  o^  iUrj  Qaom  of  ^oMs,  rMnnUf 
ItTMi^t  tuipiTtlior  aad  oibDritt*]  at  Potorborougb.  thnni  wm>  inin*  loon  iatorau- 
InC  aod  inpottnit  tbaa  Ibuw  in  11m  NatlMiu  r<»tralt  fialkry,  whioh  wo  bs; 
!X)ircM  a  b^  majr  nne  dnj  fiail  a  plaoe  tbcn^ 
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pi«inn!  in  his  Canliniil's  dress.     Of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with 
pnli-    face,   dark   slat}'-gT«y  ejes  and    eyebrows,   dArb^brovn, 
briMid,  Mid  soft,'  we  have  a  likened  at  the  ago  of  fortj-seven. 
taken,  it   is  conjcnrtmed,  frnin  tli<t  original    cravoo   porlrait  at 
Windsor  Castle,  dmivii  hj  Holbein  from  the  life,  and  painted 
by    B    pupil    of    that    great    matter.       That    of    the    Karl    ui 
Surro^i',  vith  mousttietic*  aw)  fiirltn)  beard  of  a  rioli  cbe*U)u|^^ 
colour,  smooth  and  ruddy  clieeki,  and  the  collar  of  the  Garie^^ 
round  his  neck,  corresponds  with  his  cbivotric  and  n>inauiic 
character.       The    portraits    of    the    three    Protestant    raart^ 
Crantner,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  in   lombrc  ecclcxiastic&l  ce*- 
tuine,    arc    identified    by    their    names    intcribed    upon    thein. 
In    striking    contrast    to   ihi-m    is    that  of   Kvginald    Palp,  m 
Papal    Legate    to    Queen    ^lary,    in    his  Cardinal's  altir«,and 
with  the  liat  of  his  dignity  sunnounting  lh«  shield  of  his  una 
comhinnl  with  those  of  ibe  see  of  Canterbury.     I'bat  of  John 
Knox   has  litlle  to  impress  the  spectator  arith  the  fiery  aiwi 
iuduuni^blo  character  of  one   'who  never  feared   the  bee  <t( 
man.'     Essex,  the  lover  and  ibe  victim  of  Queen  EliKal>elb,iD 
his  thirtieth  year,    appears  litly    nttitrd  in    white  satin,   wid 
tbc  device  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  hanging  at  his  brrut. 
Of  that  Queen's  great  Minister,  Lord    Durghlcy,  (he  Galierj 
contains  two  portraits,  one,  which  Mr.  Scharf  conjedam  to  lir 
by  Mark  Gheeraedls,  represents  the  Lord  High  TrcaiureruiD 
old  man  with  white  hair,  in  his  robes  and  with  hi*  wand  (■( 
office. 

Among  tbc  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  tbt 
seventeenth  century  we  find  that  of  the  great  lawyer  Sir  Edvwd 
Coke,  attired  in  bis  scarlet  robes,  lace  ruff,  and  black  skulhcsp. 
as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  'Common  I^t-nch '  (Coranwa 
Pleas),  which,  with  other  portr.iits  of  great  lawyers,  bad  oacr 
adorned  the  walls  of  Serjeants'  Inn,  and  those  of  Loid 
Keeper  Littleton,  Sir  Matbcw  Ilale,  Lord  Camden,  Laid 
Tentcrden,  and  Lord  Kldon,  and  of  some  other  tumiaaries  nf 
tbe  law,  of  whom  it  might  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  att, 
*\rho  were  they?' 

Of  th«  poets  and  dramatists  in  whom  this  century  was  ■> 
rich,  the  collection  couIain«  besides  that  of  Shnkspeare,  a'hi<li 
wc  bave  already  desciihed,  those  of  Uen  JonMin,*  Ftctcbu, 
Drayton,  Sir  John  Suckling,  Quarles,  Cowlev  (by  an  unknoire 
painter,  but  a  remarkable  picture),  liuller.  Waller,  and  Di^ea 
— the  latter  holding  the  laurcI-lcaves  emblematic  of  his  office. 
Of  Milton  there  are  two  pi rtraits — the  one  leatfOawehavei 


*  Ad  old  oopT  from  one  bf  Gemrd  Ileotbomt. 
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tioned,  by  the  Tnitlocs  nf  thr  Natiooal  Gallery  ;  the  other  tlio 
well-knoivn  engraving  from  tho  life  by  VVilllain  I'aithorDe,  in 
which  the  po«t   ii  iv prevented   at  the  a)te  of  sixty-two  when 
totally  blind,  nitliuugh  there  is  no  indication  of  the  loss  of 
sight.     Of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and  men  of  letters 
of   the   s«ine    period,    we    have    Camden,    the    antiquary,    his- 
torian, and  scholar ;  Speed ;  Cotton,  whose  famous  collection 
of  manuscripts  and  books  now  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  Kittish  Museum;   Lord  Merbi-rt  of  Cherbury ; 
tiflldcn;  Harrey,  the  discovenir  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
with   bis  'olivAster  (like   wainscott)  complexion;   hair   quite 
white,  twenty  years  before  he  died,'  as  he  is  described  by  one 
who  knew  hitn  ;  *  Cocker,  the  accepted  authority  on  domestic 
arithmetical   problems ;   Harrington,  the  author  of  *  Oceana,' 
painted   by   I lonthorsi ;    Isaac   Barrow,  the  divine;    Andrew 
Marvel,  the  satirist,  <  roundish-faced,  cherry-cheek't,  hazell  eie 
and  brownc  haire  ;'   Hobbes,  the  philosopher,  with  ample  fore- 
bead  and  'deep-set  grey  eyes,  fixed   with  a  penetrating   look 
upon  the  spectator;'  John  Locke,  a  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
^eat  melnphytician;  and  that  martyr  to  liberty  and  victim  of 
bloo<ly  Jeffreys,  Algernon  Sydney,  who,  when  he  had  laid  his 
head  iKt  the  block  and  was  asked  by  the  executioner  whether 
he  would  rise  again,  replied,  'not  until  the  general  resurrection; 
Strike  on.' 

Of  John  Hampden,  the  soldier-palriot.  the  collection  has 
unfortunately  no  puinted  jvmrait  ;  but  he  is  reprcBcnfed  in  a 
iberra-cotta  butt,  by  an  unknown  sculptor  of  uncertain  date,  in 
full  armour,  with  lung  flowing  hair  fulling  on  both  sides  of  hii 
face,  Wc  hnvf,  howrvrr,  the  likenesses  of  Ireton  and  LamWrt, 
in  their  black  pnliiihcd  brenst-pUtos,  by  Walker,  by  whom  the 
'National  Purlriitl  (■allery  also  possesses  the  well-known  prrrtr;iit 
of  Cromwell.  Of  this  great  Englishman  it  contains  two  others 
on  canvas  and  two  busts,  one  in  terra-cotta  and  the  other  in 
4ironxe.  The  collection  is,  however,  deficient  in  portraits  of 
tbe  men  who  were  famous  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Rebellion  and  the  Commonwealth.  We  can  only  add  to  those 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  the  names  of  Speaker  Lenthiill, 
Sir  William  Waller  nnd  Sir  Harry  Vane. 

In  the  portrait  of  I'rince  Kupert  we  do  not  recognize  the  rash 
(iiid  ardent  snldier,  atlired  ns  he  is  in  tbe  robes  of  the  (iarter,  in 
one  of  those  conventional  pictures  which  Sir  Peter  Lely  kept 
ready  in  stock,  and  which  only  required  the  addition  of  the  face 
of  his  sitter.t     -^   noble  head  of  William  Lord  Ilussell,  the 


"  Aubrpy,  id  hia  '  LetttTi,'  vol.  U.  \>.  3S2. 

t  Ste  noiu  to  the  potttsit  in  Mr.  Suhatl'a  onldueue. 
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ninrtjr  to  Hbrrtj,  U  by  Riley ;  nnd  bis  bravr  and  dcrotod 
Lndj-  Kitchrl,  in  mourning  for  \\n  hatband,  Ii<t  dnrk  grejr  ejes 
.  *  fixed  on  till-  siici'l.-iliir  with  it  mournful  cxprfiMion,*  is  from  I^H 
«u«l  i>f  Sir  Ciudfruy  Knelli-r.  ^1 

^f  onk  is  reprcs<?oled  in  another  of  Sir  I'eler  Lcly's  mannprnl 

[HCture«,  with  Ihe  blue  ribbon  of  the  GarUtr  acrms  his  bufftuat, 
cftning  oD  an  anchor  and  holding  ibe  baton  of  command.  B^ 
the  same  painter,  and  by  Wissinf^,  bis  pupil,  arc  portniu  tf 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Mod  mouth— with  'a  youthful  dutr 
>haren  face' — and  by  Knellcr,  that  of  the  infamoiu  JoJge 
Jeffreys, 

The  coUcrtion,  as  might  be  expected,  it  ri<:b  in  portnittof 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  eighteenth  century — some  br 
English  pniuten,  which  are  nut  lesa  interesting  for  ihe  pcTMci 
whom  they  repreuMit  than  pn^eiout  iit  works  of  urt.  A  natin 
school  of  puinliug  bad  arisen  in  England,  and  had  prodluW 
such  masters  aa  nevnotds,  Gainsborouffh,  and  Homner,  abo 
couhl  portray  not  only  with  fidelity,  hut  with  the  artistic  slill 
required  tn  gire  the  true  character  of  their  sitters,  the  fcatcm 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  time. 

AmoQ^  th4^  generals  and  statesmen  of  ibis  period  we  mil 
mention  in  the  first  place  the  Duke  of  Marlboro ugli,  of  nfaoK 
somewhat  weak  countenance,  little  corresponding  with  bit 
military  genius,  there  are  three  reprew  mat  ions — one  by  Si  i 
GodJrey  Kneller,  who  baa  also  portrayed  the  more  mascnliar 
fcattires  of  the  Duchess  Sarah.  By  the  same  painter  b  ibe  I 
portrait  of  the  illustrious  Lord  Somera.  Of  Sir  Koborl  Walpalc 
the  collection  has  two  Ukenessea,  one  by  Van  Loo,  a  Freai-'ii 
artist  of  some  celebrity  in  bit  day,  in  which  the  Minist^M'  it  sera 
in  his  rubes  a*  C'tiani:cll(ir  of  the  Exchequer,  wearing  a  fall 
grey  wig  and  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  the  other  by  Frank 
Hayman.  By  another  French  painter  of  greater  merit  and 
greater  celebrity,  Ilyaeintbe  Kigaud,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Lon) 
Bolingbrokc  in  his  peer's  robes.  Lord  Clivr,  to  whom  Englatwl 
owes  her  Indian  Empire,  and  «^hosc  genius  and  character  liare 
been  more  justly  estimated  by  posterity  tlian  by  his  cootOD^H 
porariei,  dcserret  the  place  assigm^d  to  him  among  her  finf| 
statetmen.  Of  Warren  Hastings,  to  whom  she  is  indebted  for 
the  early  development  of  her  same  inaj.'nilicent  possession,  we 
bare  two  portraits  as  (ioveraor>General  of  India — one,  ■  full- 
length  by  Dat-is,  which  formerly  bung  in  the  Gorermnettt 
House  at  Calcutta — and  a  third  painted  in  his  old  age  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  Of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  t^  'gfcal 
Commoner,'  the  collection  contains  but  an  onworthy  likeocn 
by  Richard  Brompton,  a  little  known  and  inferior  painter,  ami 
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of  L(>nl  North,  r>f  wlioni  llicrc  mutt  lurcly  be  manv  authentic 

Ertraits,  aaXy  n  smitll  crajron  ilrawing  !>y  XathniiicI  Dunce. 
rd  MaosBeld,  tbe  k-ariivd  noil  (■IiiqiHrnl  Inwyrr,  hns  br<-n 
more  fortuaale  in  having  liis  fcalurei  tiandnl  down  to  pn«tcrily 
b»  two  pa!nt<rra  of  PxoeptioaiJ  aktll ;  bv  Copley,  the  father  of 
one  of  the  ChBDCclIar's  most  PtniQent  Hicce»»ir»,  and  by  Allan 
Hntnsay.  Of  the  two  portraitB  of  Burke,  beli>aK;ing;  to  the 
Trujtcc*,  one.  by  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  has  been 
li-nl  to  the  -National  (iallcry  of  Indnnd,  which  was  previously 
irithout  a  likenrtt  of  the  ^mt  Irixhmnn  ;*  the  other  is  by  that 
emiDenl  painter  bimiielf,  but  at  a  urork  of  art  is  inrcrior  in 
merit  to  others  by  hiin  of  the  statesman  an^l  orator  in  private 
handsL 

II  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  collection  is  deficient  in  portraits 
of  the  fnmnus  narni  commanders  and  mariners  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Of  the  eighteenth  it  only  possesses  those  of 
Dampier,  who,  although  dying  in  1  7J2,  properly  belongs  to  the 
previous  century,  in  which  some  of  his  most  celebrated  exploits 
were  performed  ;  of  Boscawen,  a  characteristic  likencs  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  of  the  Admiral  in  his  old  age;  of  I^rd 
AnsoD,  a  copy  of  the  picluro  hy  the  same  painter  at  Wimpole; 
of  ihe  celebrated  navigator  and  discoverer.  Captain  Cook,  '  with 
bis  very  dark  grey  eyes  and  eyebrows  broad  and  dark,'  by  John 
Webber,  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  who  acrompnniet! 
him  OD  his  [nst  expa-dilion  and  was  present  at  his  deatli,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  his  pictures;  of  Admiral  Kepjtel, 
a  fine  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  iteyaoldt;  of  Vancouver  and 
of  l^rd  Howe.  Of  Nelson,  the  greatest  of  our  naval  heroes,. 
there  are  two  ponraits,  neither,  bowtver,  worthy  of  him.  f 


•  In  atUilion  to  Itie  we)!-wleeted  nnd  vnloabla  pietur««  oAAei  by  Mr.  UfXaf 
Dofla  to  tbt-  IrUb  Kntiuiia]  Gnlkrr,  be  lius  bruBglit  togvlhcr  aiid  sdairably 
anangcd  a  rpty  uit<-r»t'iiiji;  fnllivtioa  ut  ponmtta  nf  rnilncnt  ItMimoii,  indDilins 
aa  faij^aTtnut  acrinof  cacjoniinU  nvi'iitly  rjliuiincil  bj  tLa  niunillMinoa  «f  Lonl 
AntUann.  Wc  ivgiM  that  hc  ntitnut  do  rai-tii  tltiin  Ttfet  in  a  oote  to  the  falgbly 
lateie«tlas  olluclion  lA  l)otir<  i-n  tno  itTiil  thi(«  linndicil  jiorlroila  wlileb  form  tbo 
Eiailllitti  N'>tt(>o»l  Porlnll  flalUry— r>'iii»l>il  In  l.HK!.  A  truli  llhnnti  trnA  patrir.llo 
$orilrIiTii;«i,  uhoM  tmm*,  viu  >irUmi>,  li^w  nt>l  l>,'>.>ii  <l:?ulic»rl.  Ilu  n't'"  tha 
OisaiSueaL  fua  of  31)AO0(.  Tor  tlii'  uiw-tioQ  of  a  nuilsljlt'  bulliltuK  la  tuiilaxu 
rl.  We  «I(Ji  Lbat  wnw  KuuJiLy  En^iahama  i-oiiM  ))u  CuixaA  to  fullow  lija 
eianpK 

t  Aa  IbtiF  abcrta  ore  pnaiias  tbrou^  the  prMi  nv  loHm.  tbat  Ilia  Nsttuual 
rortnut  OAi}i>rv  hai  rccctvcd  w  k  pr«Mii(  mint  Uic  Sultua  a  mall  fu]l-iei;^Ui 
nortntit  of  Ixod  Xolton,  nhich  L«n)  KcUoa  lud  buaaelf  givMn  to  Ihc  Sultau 
6>-\im,  IlL.la  arknovleilKnioDt  of  a  pmcntof  a  rasgniilmit  atsreUeaf  dtMBonds 
■nd  a  rwU  idIm)  nf  hnnnnr  of  •narlM  oloth  lined  wltfi  doth,  giran  to  the  Admiral 
alW  til*  IIMI1«  of  lliv  Nile,  ITStt.  Tlio  ptctaie  nns  pointed  hy  Leocardo 
Ouxunli,  of  ]*>Itrtiii>.  in  1 7!K). 

2  B  2  We 
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We  could  desire  to  wie  in  our  National  Poilrait  f  Inllrtj  » 
larger  number  of  portraits  of  the  sea-cnptains,  to  whom  Kn^lam! 
ii  ao  much  indebted  for  her  greatnns,  h«r  glorio,  her  reputa- 
tion amongst  the  nations,  and  her  cnmmftnd  of  the  teas  nhittt 
has  Fnsurr<)  her  safely  and  indcpendcnn'.  Such  on  aildilioD 
to  the  collection  would  Ik-  popular  among  all  classes — RnKlisb' 
menof  everj*  degrrv  and  condition  taking  the  liveliest  interesi  in 
the  lives  and  (leirds  of  our  M^men.  The  Gallery  docs  not  tm 
contain  »  portrait  of  the  renonnnl  Drake.  We  may  hope  tbu 
by  pointing  out  this  deficiency  we  rosy  iodare  some  who  poHHi 
guch  portraits  to  present  them  to  the  nation.* 

Of  portraits  of  dislinguishetl  men,  who  (lourishM)  daring 
eighteenth  century,  and  especially  of  the  m<^n  of  letters 
adorned  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  thn  National  Portrait  i 
contains  a  rich,  if  not  a  complete,  collection.  Among  the  mis 
of  science  and  philosophers  there  are  tlio«e  of  >tewlon.  Sir  Hmi 
Stoane,  Berkeley,  John  Hunter,!  Watt,  whose  name  is  iiitrpt- 
rubly  connected  witli  the  application  of  the  (greatest  oi  ou 
present  motive  powers,  and  Arkvvri^ht,  the  inventor,  of  tk 
spinning-jenny,  to  nhom  England  mainly  owes  her  commcnnl 
prosperity  and  consequently  her  wealth;  Eracmns  0«rwia,llv 
featur«-s  of  whose  illustrious  descendant  will,  we  trust,  soon 
adorn  the  nineteenth  •century  series  of  the  national  portnictt 
and  Dr.  Priestley.  Among  the  writers  of  this  penod— tbr 
perfecters  of  our  English  prose — we  may  mention  A<Mi*Dii, 
Steele,  Richardson,  and  Goldsmith  ;J  among  the  poets,  Prior, 
Congreve,  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  Sheostone,  Churchill,  Gray,  »nd 
Burns:  among  the  painters,  architects,  actors,  and  musicisnt. 
Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Wilson,  Morcland,  Sir  Christopher  \Vr«i 
(who,  however,  more  properly  belongs  to  the  previous  rcniurri, 
Sir  William  Chambers,  Garriek,  and  Handel.  Dissenter*  dill 
contemplate  with  descrvird  interest  the  portraits  of  Wbitcliftd 
and  Wesley,  the  former  in  a  flaxen  wig  and  black  gown,  iid 
•with  a  decided  s<juinl'  in  his  grey  eye*,  preaching  from  » 
putpil  to  his  congregation  ;  the  Utter,  also  in  the  pulpit,  thf 
Bible  open  before  him,  with  ntited  'pale  blue-groy  eyes,*  and 


■£;' 


iTlmiu  uf   A'luiLnUa  by  KaoUei,  I^relj,  and  a(bs 
Uiiorgu  IV.   tram   t^unplon  Court  Patam   to 


^9 


•  A  serim  irf 
Wis  tMUfrrrcJ 
HaqiltBl. 

t  A  copy  \ij  Jsckton  of  the  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Bejnolds  ia  Uw  0>lhcc' 

I  Of  Di-.Tolmtnti,  oftrboni  Ihors  mnot  bo  nvnllaUs  pmtrallt,  abd  «ho  Aiamw 
a  pii^iiiiutnR  pkcc  In  Iho  Nalioii«l  Pi>itmll  l}alli<ry,  tn«n  !«,  stnop  to  nf,  <•!* 
a  tnodorD  t(<rf«-cntu  ntnliii'tte  bf  J.  R.  Bocltin,  H.A. 

*»ilTCtT 
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"tUver/  while  kair  dividwl  in  the  middle  and  dmn»l  at  the 
side  in  a  lon^  liarrel  curl.'  • 

VVc  cannot  conclude  this  mention  of  eightecinth-cenlury  por- 
IrnilE  n-itttout  referring  to  those  of  two  men  whom  England  may 
lie  proud  to  include  among  her  sons,  ulihough  ihev  renounced 
ihfiir  p^rrnt — George  VVashin^iton  nnd  Benjamin  Franklin.  Of 
the  former  tlie  collection  only  possesses  an  unworthy  pastil 
drawing.  The  vi-nernhle  featurea  of  the  latlcr  were  painted  in 
Paris,  in  178^^,  hy  an  Italinn  artist  named  Baricolo,  of  whom 
nothing  else  is  known. 

As  we  approach  our  own  times,  the  National  Portrait  Callery 
becomes,  as  might  he  expected,  more  ample  and  complete. 
More  than  Iwo-lbirds  of  the  whole  collection  consists  of  dis- 
linguithcd  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  present  century,  as 
far  as  the  irn  years'  rule,  from  which  there  have  been  but  rare 
departures,  will  permit.  It  is  probably  for  the  likenetses  of 
famous  statesmen.  Contemporary  with  the  present  generation, 
Mui  whose  features  are  consequently  still  familiar  to  living 
inen,  that  the  majority  of  visitors  will  seek,  and  they  will  not 
be  disappointed.  Of  William  Pitt,  they  will  only  find  a 
mRrblc  bust  by  Nollekens,  ami  a  pen-anil-ink  ilrnwing  by 
(iillmy,  the  c.tricnturist.  The  familinr  features  of  his  rivnl  Fok 
mre  seen  in  a  terra-(^)tta  bust,  moilelled  by  the  same  sculptor. 
The  absence  of  portraits  of  these  two  great  statesmen  makes 
a  gap  in  the  collection  which  cannol,  we  are  convinced,  be 
left  long  nnlilled.  The  somewhat  ignoble  features  of  Curran — 
jklmosl  those  of  the  typical  Irishman  of  Donnybrnok  Fair — 
oGTcr  a  strange  contrast  to  his  great  intellrclunl  gifts.  They 
pre,  however,  lighted  up  by  a  bright  and  eager  eye,  which 
marks  the  chamctrr  of  the  impetuous  and  eloquent  orator. 
i  Amunif  the  portraits  of  statesmen  who,  in  the  present  century, 
^nve  bad  the  direction  of  the  policy  nnd  the  administration  of 
ihe  aBkirs  of  England,  or  who  have  filled  an  important  place  in 
per  political  annals,  wo  find  those  of  Sheridan,  Canning,  Hus- 
kisson.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  Daniel  O'Connell,  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  Sir  K,  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Weliiogton, 
Lord  Ahcnleen,  Lord  Ljnilhurst,  Rirhard  Cohtlen,  Lord 
JBroagham,  Lord  Palmerstun,  Lord  Russcll.t  and  lastly,  Lord 


■  Thi«  picluio  wai  painted  ly  WiUiam  Hainilto]!,  tljo  Rojsl  Aca.luEalclaa. 
Mr.  Schorr,  In  a  nnio  Ki  the  deM/lption  of  tt  in  the  wtalogiie,  liMS  ^rsn  twn 
Ugtilr  int^^rmtltiK  iu\-<)iiiit«  nf  thii  lonuirknblu  nun.  one  fmni  llie  i>«D  oTHonioo 
fKbrnci,  tlin  fltbpr  rmm  lliu  dlu^  of  Mr.  Cnbb  Jtobiiuon. 

'  fXotd  Itnuiill  in  iiicluilvd  sninii);  tlic  Mcmbonorthi;  Uoiuic  uf  Co[i.m(ni«  in 
|fa«  pi«tun!  hy  Hiijlvr.  uuil  n  inHrliln  l>aal  of  him  boa  been  prcucntvi]  Ui  tin- 
Ba]lci7  by  tlw  Uuke  of  BvJfonl. 
•  BeaconsGeld, 


ncrrilhfl 
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IWoonsfielc),  wlici  i*,  nx  jct,  only  rcjirejfni«]  in  a  stntuptt^^^ 
iuipeTffcl   lisl,  but  suflioient   tu    show    lliat    the  Tnislrcs   h»n 
failhfullyailberMl  to  lUeir  rule,  of  not  allowing  political  opinlooi 
to  influence  tlieai  in  Ibeir  selection  of  ponraits  for  the  cub 
lection. 

Our  space  vrtll  not  nllovr  ua  to  do  morr  thitn  indioite  tbc  [ 
trnits  ofotUrr  eminent  and  distinKnislwMl  person*  of  our  time, 
which  have  ain'ndy  found  n  pince  in  the  Niitlunal  Portrait  Gal' 
lery.  SuRioe  it  to  «.iif-,  thit  there  nre  few  deceased  EngliituDfji 
or  Englishwomen,  of  real  distinction  in  literature,  in  the  lav, 
in  war,  in  the  arts,  and  in  science,  belonging  to  thii  cnttsn, 
who  arc  not  represented  in  it.  Among  onr  porta  and  mra  a 
letters,  Keats,  Byron,  Scott,  Coleridffe,  Wordaworth.  Miicaahi, 
'ritackerar,  Dickens,  and  Mrs.  Cro«  (George  Eliot)  ;  tmmif 
our  pAinters  and  seulplors,  FUxmnn,  Laurrttnce.,  Stntkinl, 
Wilkte,  Eastlnke,  (ijbson,  and  l^ndseer,  but  not,  we  ngM  t§ 
Siiy,  Turner,  the  greatest  and  most  original  of  them  all ;  araoa^ 
our  men  of  science,  who  have  contributed  so  greatly  U)  t^ 
material  prosperity  of  England,  and  who  bove  earned  a  world- 
wide renown  by  their  discoreries,  Rennie,  Sir  WilllBm 
schcl,'  Stephenson,  Faraday,  Buckland,  Mrs,  Some 
Hrewsler,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  tncntion,  what  Mr.  Schorf  tennf 
'  collective  portraits.'  We  have  altciuly  referred  to  the  piclnie 
representing  the  'Conferenn;  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and 
Austrian  Commissioners  for  ilie  Katilication  of  a  Treaty  betwera 
England  and  Spain.'  Guy  Fawkes  and  bis  seven  fello«> 
conspirators  appear  in  an  engraving  'from  the  life,'  by  CriijitB 
tie  Passe.  A  picture  of  the  seven  bishops  who  were  commiitoi 
to  the  Tower  on  the  8th  of  June,  168J?,  for  refusing  to  dittrihuif 
the  King's  declaration  of  indulgence  for  lilierly  of  coascieoct, 
represents  ibe  Archhisbup  of  Cintrrbury,  William  SAncroft,  wiiii 
bis  brethren  in  their  white  episcopal  roWs  in  separate  medalUooi. 
The  painter,  who  is  unknown,  has  had  recoune  to  the  arcfauc 
device  of  denoting  the  most  important  personage  in  the  gioDp, 
by  reprrcenting  the  Archbishop  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  br 
whom  be  is  surrounded.  A  picture  by  Heckcl  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1793,  with  ninety-six  portraits  of  tbe  most 
emiui-nt  political  men  of  the  time — Pitt  addressing  tbc  House — 
was  generously  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Of  cqvsl 
interest   is   one  by  Sir  George   Hayter   of  tl>e  old  House  dbJ 

*  Tbc  flulli.ry  i«  xtill  inisttDp  Id  a  |<oitintt  trf'  bis  Dlnstrioiu  mi.  Ve  R- 
vicmbct  a  biMHlrrlr  ■IrnwiiiR'  iu  ebnlk,  of  liin  pmrnfiil  unl  *triku>E  bead,  l>! 
Ur.  Wiittf,  vliluli  vfi-  nliouliibo  ^lud  tu  stt  iucliidvH  in  tlic  cullcetloa. 

Commo 


lAi 


ommon^J 
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Commons  before  its  (Ic&tructlon  by  fire,  n-ben  tli«  addrcas  in 
»tnwcr  to  tliP  Koynl  Sprcch  was  moved  at  the  first  movlinff 
of  thi^  ri"form«i  I^arliampnl  in  |S33.  To  Ms  (lr«"ription  of 
this  jiicturc,  Mr.  Sdi.-irf  hnt  appcnilrd  an  tilpliabeticai  list  of  tliG 
Members  reprtienled  in  it,  which,  with  th<'  nid  of  a  kej-  platr, 
m»^  enable-  the  visitor  to  idtrotifj-  e*eh  of  them,*  The  '  Con- 
vention of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society'  represents  the  venerable 
Thomas  Clarkstn  addressing  the  originators  and  leaders  of  that 
great  movement,  which  ended  in  the  lilieratton  of  England  from 
the  fonl  stain  nf  slrivery.  Amongst  those  present  at  the  meeting 
tnny  be  di»tingiii«tieti  Snmuel  Gnrney,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Knxton,  Josiah  l"or«ter,  Joseph  Sturgr,  Lady  Byron  and  Amelia 
Opic.  Tlie  'Meeting;  of  the  Koyal  Fine  Arts  Commission  at 
Gwydyr  House,'  in  1S4B,  enntnins  twenty-eight  portraits  of  men 
distinguished  for  their  connection  with  literature  and  art,  who 
bad  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Albert  to  carry 
out  his  enlighlenetl  views  for  the  eneouragement  of  the  fine  arts 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  those  who  formed  this  Commission 
only  one,  ns  Mr.  Scharf  pnints  out,  is  still  living — ^the  vencmblv 
Lord  Everslcy,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Having  thus  deserihed  the  contents  of  the  National  Portriut 
Oatlirry,  it  only  remains  for  us,  in  conolu*ian,  to  refer  to  their 
arrangement,  presuming  that  the  day  will  eome,  however  distant 
it  may  be,  when  a  permanent  and  fitting  building  will  be  pro- 
vided for  their  reception.  The  question  will  then  he  as  to 
the  best  and  most  useful  way  of  exhibiting  the  portraits.  Are 
they  to  be  arranged  in  chronological  scries,  as  they  appear  in 
the  Dccrological  list  appended  to  the  catalogue,  or  in  classes 
according  to  the  viK^ations  of  the  originals,  the  onler  of  date 
being  still  preterve<I?  In  adopting  an  arrangement  by  classrs 
there  will,  no  doubt,  be  some  difTieuIty  in  dealing  with  a  roan 
who  was  eminent  in  more  than  one  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  we  conceive  could  be  easily 
overcome,  by  selecting  the  one  in  which  he  was  most  dis- 
tinguished. The  question  will  also  arise  m  to  whether  each 
clau  should  be  exhibited  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  from 
'tbe  earliest  to  the  latest  date,  or  be  divideil  according  to  the 
century  in  which  the  persons  represented  flourished?  We 
believe  that,  all  things  considered,  the  most  appropriate  arrange- 
■neat — the  most  instructive,  and  the  one  most  easily  undenlood 
by  tbe  great  majority  of  the  public — would  be  the  classification 

'  TbWB  b  ■  piolnro  at  Cbndon  Porh,  tlie  Beat  of  tho  I'Jir!  of  OnsloB.  reprc- 
•entiug  U>n  Ili'iua  ot  (.'oiamons  in  17^,  with  Spntkci  Onslon'  iii  the  Cliair  ^uid 
ffil  Beltvl  Vi'ulpuli'  npraking.  whieb  wc  shoulil  be  ^lad  U>  tee  ia  Um  Narional 
Pottmil  Uallurt'.    ll  wmt  iBicleil  Iit  Sir  James  ThomtiiU  in  the  suae  tear. 

according 
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accordiDK  lo  vocatiuns  whicb  we  bavc  indicated.*  A  vast  tar^y 
o{  porCraits,  oo\y  iiunf:  according  to  dnis  and  uncljusiGis], 
cannot  but  lead  to  confusioo,  and,  nottrithsUimling  the  excel lence 
of  the  olaloguc,  to  some  difficult}-  in  finding  any  particular 
picture.  An  aiiangrtncnt  nccording  to  periods  confd  not  bt 
strictly'  carried  oat,  as  tlie  career  of  toan^  men  uf  etnineoot 
extended  over  parts  of  two  centuries.  The  question  of  cU>- 
si  fi  cat  ion  ii,  hon-et-er,  much  simplified  by  the  plan  whicb 
Mr.  Scbaif,  with  excellent  judgment  sind  consideration  for  the 
public  convenience,  has  adopted,  of  affixing  to  each  purlnh 
the  descriptire  label,  which  adds  to  much  to  the  interest  and 
utility  of  the  collection  as  far  aa  the  visitors  to  the  (iallerr  aie 
concerned — a  practice  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  fbllowtd 
in  all  institutions  of  this  nature. 

We  have,  we  trust,  in  tlie  foregoing  remarks,  made  our  readen 
sensible  of  the  gn-at  and  growing  importance  of  our  National 
Porliait  Gallery,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  ihey  will  think 
with  us  thai  the  treatment  which  tbis  noble  collection  hu 
received  from  successive  Governments  bas  been  Utile  worthy  of 
the  nation. 


I 


4 

—d.^1 


■  ThU  ■mnxMBRit  wh  idTocnteil  by  Uiu  lul^  Sir  Ototjpt  C  La«k. 
Si'barf  (HI  liinnqtiocufthe  Xatioual  Portruit  Oallvry  in  tbo  'OonrnnloBta 
Almuunu  (at  1871')  olauifl<^ii  the  poitnita  under  fniitt«pn  dlSbiMt 
— slulnimeN  nad  cliploinatists :  lilentr;  flianioten,  poets  and  IdttortuM:  niri> 
Ua:  i:\afy  at  uU  duvoininiilimii ;  KiciiLifii;.  iucJadoiK  Bi«dk^,  a*n(tnMW 
travoilcn^  Iibilaiophcn  and  jiliilniithrDpiari ;  ortiiti,  iorliwio^  raJnlMS,  todplOIS 
and  aiehiioct*:  miltlurv  lic^tncn:  nnbilitr:  lnn;r'":  anrol  ketma;  kiUH: 
BOl«r*andacInMr«:  wbolnrn:  hhJ  maMeians.  Diit  thmdivinon  u  loo  nuMk^ 
Mid  ihonlcl  be  rcilnocil  lo  T^nr,  or  >1  tlia  m<M  to  Htc  Imidi. 


Atr. 
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^^pr.  I^'. — 1.  JtnMrli  of  Ik':'  Commitli^^rt  of  the  Honte  of  Commons 
^P^eK  National  Provident  Insurance.  Stiaions  I8S5,  1886,  an<t 
■^  l»l«7. 

^  Jifport  of  the  Bon.  E.  t.  Stanlmf  to  the  Chief  Re^ittrar  of 
wbritmUi/  Socieiia  on  kin  Inspection  intotlf  Affairtof  the  ftoiial 
^"Xtiirr     FrinuOjf    Sodfbf,  iw'lA  Zetfer  o/"  Ute  Chi^  Re^ittrar 

lAeretm,  1886. 
I  8.  Report*  of  the  Chief  RttjlUrar  of  FrirtuUif  Sw'rliei,  187t)  to 

1887.     year  Book' of  the  Friendlu  Societim  Rtgiiilry  Offkf, 

1886. 
4.   The    Friend/if   Soeieiif   Movement :    itt    Origin,    Ri$e,    and 

Grvicth ;   it»  Social,  Moral  and  Edueatimal  Inflnences :    the 

Affiliate*!  Orders.     By  the  Hcv.  J.  F.  Wilkinson.     London, 

I88fi. 

IT  is  jott  a  hnndnKl  years  unce  ibe  oeoeasity  or  wise  legista- 
tion,  to  furtbcr  the  meaturcs  of  self-help  adopl^d  by  the 
iodiutilal  cUxscs,  birgiin  to  bn  urgent  by  $ir  iicorj^e  Kose  and 
Mhers.      In  17S)3  the  firtt  Friendly  Socielipx   Art  was   passed. 
lU  avowed  object  was  to    protect  and  encourage    wiriirlirc  of 
good  fellowship,  formed  for  the   purposcii  of  th«  mutual   relief 
utd  moinirnauco  of  the   members  in   sickness,  old  ^e,  and 
infinmty,  and  the  relief  of  tb«  iridowa  and  children  of  deceued 
n«!mbcn,  uid  effecting  (hose  purposes  by  moans  of  the  voluntary 
tubscriptions  of  the  member*.     Later  Act*  have  cnlargnl  this 
definition,    but  the  keynote  of  nil    legixlntinn   in  this  rountry 
frith  regard  to  such  KM^ietiet  Ji  struck  by  thxt  Act.      It  allirmcHl 
that  this    protection  and    eocouragement    would    be    likely  to 
be    attended    with  very  beneGcial    effects,    by  promoting   lUe 
happioMi  of  individuals  amd  at  the  same  time  diminishing  itie 
public  burthens.     This  prediction  has  not  been  falsified,  though 
It  has  been    fashionable  to  assert,  that    Frirrtdly  Societies    by 
failure  hrtve  caused  misery  and  pauperism,  and  to  overlook  tb« 
vut  benefits  tbvy  have  confnrrc^d  on  tlu^lr  member*. 

The  facts  arc  lliat  the  hundred  years  have  been  years  of 
continuous  progress  fur  I'riendly  Societies,  and  that  they  are 
now  in  a  sounder  and  healthier  condition  iban  orer  before. 
The  members  have  jfradually  teamed  to  know  more  exactly 
what  they  want  and  the  right  way  to  obtain  it ;  and  the  kindly, 
old,  prc-*cientific  notions  of  equal  rales  for  evcrylxjdy,  the 
young  paying  for  the  old,  and  the  like,  liave  gntdually  given 
way  to  mom  accurate,  and  then-fore  more  really  equitable, 
methods  of  working.  The  iiiBuence  of  the  general  annual 
assemblies  of  the  affiliated  orders  has  been  great  in  this  direction, 
■very  respect  in  which  self-government  has  had  free  icope^fl 
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'tis  opcntiun  liu  b«-n   bcnvGcial ;  and  ihv  little  frlendlv-  clu 
of  a  hundred    veara  ngo  have  developed  into  societies  bari 
larf;e  accumulated   capitals,   the   I'ruit  of  ibe  *aving«  and  llir 
forethouf;bt  of  ibeir  memben,  exercised   by  w«j  oi  provinaa 
for  sickaec*  and  deatb. 

This  ttatcmrnt  of  the  fact  is  not  in  accord  with  thi.'  ptcvaili 
imprecsioii  on  Ibe  public  minil.  Brfnrr  ami  itnee  the  firtf 
CoinmitlciT  »f  invr4tigitttnn  into  llir  working  of  tlie  t'rieiidli 
Societies  Acts  «al  in  the  ^rar  \>^25,  it  has  been  matter  of 
cun*innt  reiteration,  titat  Friciidlv  Sicieties  as  a  whole  arr 
'  rotten  '  and  '  unsound.'  TUis  intpression  is  largeW  doe,  as  •>* 
think,  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  question,  scl 
of  the  rariety  of  dissimilar  bodies  included  under  iho  gcaoil 
term  'Friendly  Society.'  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  cleat tbr 
ground  for  ibe  discussion  of  the  subject  by  a  statement  of  these 
several  varieties.  They  were  groupeil  by  Her  MnjestTt 
Friendly  Societirs  (^immissiiinerx  in  their  Ke[>ort  of  1874  iota 
at  many  oi  seventeen  distinct  classes,  some  of  which  a|va 
were  divided  into  subclasses,  presenting  marlied  dtflunaou 
in  Tarions  respecu  from  each  other,  in  their  organintion  •»' 
management. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  to  ditcoM 
at  any  great  Irn^h  the  special  characteristics  of  these  numom 
classes.  Two  or  three  of  them,  however,  arc  worth  examioinf 
in  some  detail.  The  first  class  named  by  the  Commissioner*  i* 
that  of  the  olTiliated  Societies  or  Orderr.  Their  history  is 
instructive.  Though  it  covers  nearly  the  whole  nf  the  h 
years  over  which  our  review  extends,  the  time  during  wbitfc' 
they  have  enjoyed  the  reeognilion  of  the  law  is  little  mon  than 
one-third  of  the  hundred  years.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  earlier 
statutes  Irt  ignore  them,  and  the  Act  of  lS5<twns  the  first  wliieb 
pennittn)  tlieni  to  register.  The  Act  of  1855  qualified  tbeii 
Ifranches  also  to  register,  but,  by  a  strange  oversi^t,  did  so  in 
language,  the  legal  construction  nf  which  rendered  necenur 
their  registry  as  separate  societies,  and  not  as  branches,  tl 
appears  from  the  useful  little  work  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  the»e 
Orders  originated  in  »n  imitation  of  the  Freemns<HiB,  anil 
adopted  a  ritual  and  nomenclature  similar  to  theirs.  Thus  tke 
Odtl  Follows  have  their  Lodges,  the  Foresters  their  Courts,  ihr 
Shepherds  their  Ssncttinries,  the  Romans  their  Senates,  the  Son 
of  Temperance  their  Divisions,  the  RechaWtes  their  Tents,  and 
so  forth,  as  designating  in  each  case  that  which  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  is  a  branch.  So  for  tlir  designation  of  the  chief  officer,  the 
Odd  Fellows  adopt  the  term  Noble  fiiai»d  or  (irand  Master; 
the  Foresters,  Chief  Hanger ;  the  Shepherds,  Chief  Shepherd  ;  the 
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isaiit.  Most  Kxcvlltnit  Comal ;  thn  Soni  of  Tempprance, 
Grand  Master:  tlie  RectiabiK^  Cliief  Kuler,  nn*!  so  on.  Their 
cerpmonies  on  iniliatiuti,  tlieir  secrets,  their  lectures,  their 
detir'''^^^  *'><'  olber  millers  of  ritual  are  also  founded  on  those  of 
(he  Orders  of  Mnsonrv,  and  in  lUeir  orifcia  tbe^  were  a  similar 
harmless  festive  charilv-  Indeed,  it  may  he  said  of  all  Friendly 
Societies  that  cttrcntricity  of  nomenclature  is  their  stron;r  point, 
wttaeis :  '  Who'd  have  tbouffht  it  Lodge,'  '  Court  .Solomon's 
tly  Wondering,'  'Thn  I'arsners  of  Kighleousocss,'  'The 
etriving;  Stag  Ln<lRe,'  and  n  host  of  other  strnngtt  titles  which 
mijcht  be  quoteil  a.t  :idi>ple<l  iiy  tliese  societies. 

The  assemblies  ol  these  bodies  are  describi-d  by  Mr,  VVilkin- 
as  '  social  meetinjir^  hnviuj;  a  mural  tendency.'  Their  growth 
into  or^niml  benelit  societies  was  slow  and  tn^daaL  Their 
rans  of  relief  to  members  in  sickoeu  and  distress  w«rc  at  first 
.e  casual  donations  of  the  members,  afterwards  conrertcd  into 
fixed  sum  by  way  of  periodical  payment,  and  only  long  afte^ 
wards  into  a  definite  assuritnee  earned  by  contributions  nicely 
adjtisted  lo  the  risks  lo  be  prnvided  agniiitl.  The  like  dcrelup- 
menl  may  be  observed  in  the  history  of  l-'riendly  Societies  of 
all  classes— from  the  old  Guilds  downwards.  Members  assemble 
a  brotherhood  ;  one  falls  into  distress,  the  others  sgrcc  to 
jerc  it  by  donatioDs.  In  coarwe  of  time  it  is  observed  that 
IS  method  i*  precarious ;  that  it  would  greatly  save  the  self- 
n-s]>«:t  of  the  distressed  member  if  his  relief  were  provided  out 
of  some  fund  riiisiil  liy  a  fixifl  contribution  made  by  all  members 
alike  instead  of  (Ic-p-nding  upon  the  c.isual  impfession  which  his 
needs  and  bis  merits  have  made  upon  each  member  individually  ; 
while  the  discovery,  that  distress  is  a  result  of  a  general  law,  and 
that  it  is  practicable  to  apply  the  lessons  of  experience  w  aa  to 
suit  the  remedy  lo  the  risk,  and  apportion  the  contributions 
ncrimlingly,  is  n  long  step  in  advance.  In  regnrd  to  the  ntliliatctl 
Orders,  other  steps  remain  lo  be  taken.  Their  arrangements 
leatl  to  a  system  of  federation,  which  when  fully  drri-lo[>ed  may 
tend  to  a  perfect  type  i>f  Frienilly  Society.  In  the  most  highly- 
organized  Urders  there  are  three  stages  ;  the  Lodge,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called  ;  the  District,  which  is  an  aggregation  of 
lodges ;  and  the  Order,  which  imites  the  whole.  The  usuni  arrange- 
ment was  that  the  Lodges  insured  sick  pay,  the  Districts  dcatli 
money,  and  the  Order  itself  insured  nothing.  The  Friendly 
Societies  Ad  of  1876,  however,  in  defining  what  constitutes  a 
branch,  introduced  the  double  test— that  a  branch  is  a  number  of 
inemt>ers  of  a  society  under  the  contrtd  of  its  central  body,  and 
contributing  to  a  fund  which  tlint  body  odmiaistera :  yet  having  a 
fund  under  its  own  control,  administered  bv  it  or  its  committer. 
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Thtt  nccctaity  of  complying  with  ihii  definition  has  ftiiid«  Uut 
unircrsnl  wbich  wns  before  onljr  jurtial  among  the  Onlen,  rit. 
tb<!  rnising  n  fuml  umlrr  the  control  of  tlir  trcntml  batil^  bv  • 
cnnlribalton  fn)m  <iv<>ry  brantrli.  Prftvioutly,  man}*  Orders  tud 
not  carDil  to  linve  any  fund  undnr  ibi;  control  of  (be  cvatra)  bodv 
other  than  llial  derivtHl  from  the  profit  upon  the  >ale  to  the 
lodges  of  the  books,  re^ia,  and  other  matters  wbi^  the  rain 
of  the  Order  required  that  tbej  should  all  be  supplied  with  bjt  ^ 
the  central  authorities  of  tbe  Order.  H 

ScTeral  Orders  have  accordingly  raised  a  fund  for  the  relief    " 
of  distressed  lodges  and  districts  ;  but  as  the  relief  granted  from 
that  fund  i*  ratual  and  dttcrrtionarr  with  the  central  body,  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  complete  federal  guarantee  of  tbc  enga^ 
merits  i>f  the  branches.    A  lodge  remains  still  responsible  for  its 
own  sick  claims  ;  and  if  a  lodge  becomes  insolvent,  tbe  only  relief 
its  membeiB  caii  obtain  is  such  as  dejiends  upon  the  discretioD 
of  the  central  body  of  the  Order,  exercised  with  reterence  to  the 
past  conduct  of  the  lo<)ge,  and,  indeed,  to  any  other  matters  the 
central  body  may  tbink  material,  and  is  not  a  claim  of  right  oa 
the  part  of  the  members.     Whether  any  such  claim  of  right  could        ' 
ill  safety  bi^  granted,  is  a  question  for  the  future  to  answer ;  if  H 
it  should  be  answered  in  the  afTtrmative,  the  affiliated  system        , 
would  tbea  become  a  real  federal  union,  and  not,  as  most  oi 
tbe  Orders  now  ate,  :i  mere  gathering  of  bodies,  each  of  them 
independent  of  the  others. 

Under  the  present  svstem  a  lodge  may  bo  wholly  insolrent, 
and  a  neighbour  lodge  possess  a  large  surplus ;  but  the  members 
of  the  one  have  no  claim  on  the  other.  So  also  a  district  raa/ 
lie  unable  to  meet  its  claims;  and  as  many  districts  raise  that 
funds  by  tbe  bail  system  of  etjual  levies  upon  the  lodges  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  membttrs,  that  is  an  event  which  il 
certain  in  the  long  run  for  each  of  such  districts:  while  a 
neighbouring  district,  especially  if  it  bas  raised  its  funds  bvthe 
equitable  method  of  graduated  contributions,  will  have  a  large 
surplus :  but  the  members  of  tbe  one  bare  not,  aod  ought  not 
in  justice  to  have,  any  claim  upon  the  other.  It  appears  clear, 
therefore,  that  before  any  federal  guarantee  of  the  claims  of 
members  upon  lirnnnhet  can  he  attempted,  tlie  Orders  must 
prescribe  the  rate*  of  ctmtribution  which  the  members  of  tbe 
branches  shall  pny,  and  also  supervise  ttieir  management.  fl 

The  larger  Cjtders  have  already  forecast  tbe  future  in  these  ' 
respects,  and  have  resolved  upon  eitergetic  measure*  to  compel 
their  lodges  to  adopt  proper  rates  of  contribution,  and  to  btuband 
their  funds.       In  this  they  have  had  unexpected  but  valuable 
assistance  from  the  High  Court  of  Appeal,  to  tbc  case  of  Srtn>'  < 
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Jifld  r.  Vaux*  where  it  was  decided  that  a  \oAf^  havini;  oncv 
declared  itself  a  brnnch  of  an  Onlcr,  and  admitted  membera 
upon  that  footing,  rnnnot  »rce<)R  fnun  th<;  Orilcr  except  by 
oimplinnre  with  xurti  niir-s  ni  tlit'  Onler  ilMrlf  may  mnke ;  and 
this,  wti(-tbt-r  iht  brnnch  i*  reiiicicrMi  n«  sucli,  or  rrgiitt-rnl  as  a 
separate  socir^tv,  at  indeed,  as  it  would  seem,  if  it  is  not  ri-gi»icrcd 
at  all. 

Many  of  the  Bmaller  Orders  hare  al»o  inade  most  praise- 
worthy exertioDt  to  improve  th«  condition  of  their  lod^i. 
Most  of  them  orif^inatnl  in  srcections  from  the  larj^er  bodies  of 
minorities  who  were  discontented  with  measures  resolved  upon  by 
the  mnjiirity  ;  hul  even  these  have  lenrneil  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  finnlly  ndopted  for  thcmselvei  the  very  incasaret  tliey  would 
not  tolerate  when  imposed  upon  them  by  others.  A  notable 
case  of  this  is  the  National  Independent  OrdiM-  of  Odd  Fellowa, 
which  under  the  judicious  guidance  of  its  secreUry,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, is  rapidly  rising  to  a  much  higher  place  among  these 
nrffanizations  than  it  has  hitherto  possessed.  Indeed,  the 
working  of  the  spirit  of  reform  and  progress  is  observable  in 
^nearly  all  the  Orders. 

^V    It  is    curious  to  observe,  how  the   decision    jn    the  ahove- 
^Bpentioned  case  ptits  the  finishing  touch  to  the  griulun!  process 
^Ky  which  these  Onlers  have  atlvanccd  to  full  legal  recognition, 
^^noked   upon  at   first  as  wbollj-  illegal  instilslions,  within  the 
mischief  iiir^^inst  which  the  Corresponding  Societies  Acts  were 
intended  to  provide ;  capable  of  being  used,  as  was  thought,  for 
all  sorts  of  evil  [K>litical  purposes  ;  at  enmity  with  religion  and 
with  social  order  :  such  were  the  senseless  prejudices  the  Orders 
had  for  many  years  to  meet  and  to  live  down.     It  was  not  till 
1U60  that  they  were  admitted  to  registration  at  all ;  in  1875  the 
Legitlnture  devised  a  means  of  giving  full  legal  recognition  to 
their  cnnttncls  with  their  branches;  and  in  188i)  the  judicature 
tipholds  the  contract  in  its  full  force.     Thus  one  more  instance 
is  added  to  the  many,  which  enforce  the  lesson  Legislatures  are 
often  so  slow  to  learn — that  the  test  whether  a  contract  ought 
to  be  legaliEed  is  whether  il  is  one  the  people  desire  to  enter 
into,  not  whether  it  is  one  the  Icgnslator  thinks  to  be  good  for 
them.     The  province  nf  the  Legislature  is  to  enforce  the  con- 
tracts men  make,  not  to  tell  them  what  contracts  they  ought  to 
make. 
^^     Kven  more  instructive  is  the  history  of  the  progress  of  some 
^Hf  these  great  Orders  towards  perfection  in  their  arrangements 

^K  *  This  iBportant  cdk  it  not  lobn  bnix)  iu  Ui«  aulborinxl  Report*,  but  a 
^Bmort  ba*  bt^a  iirinlnd  Crcmi  tlie  iliortLnntl  notvi  bj  llio  ccotnU  body  of  Ibo 
^Kiichwt«r  Ui^ty. 
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with  their  members.  The  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fcllo 
has  been  foremost  in  its  efTorls  to  secure  finnnL-inl  sountlm 
Stnrilcd  out  of  it*  srcHritv,  in>n_v  jeiirs  ago,  by  the  p.-unpl]l 
oi  ihi!  late  Mr.  F.  (>.  l\  Xeiiiiiii,  who  showed  that  the  MKiet 
as  a.  whole  was  in  a  dopliir;ible  finnaciul  cumlition,  hsving  fi 
less  by  iiiuay  milUou*  tliun  il  required  to  meet  its  li&btlitii 
aceordiDg  to  Actuarial  estimate*,  the  societj  entered  upoa  lbr| 
wise  course  of  closely  obsorviDf;  and  tabulsting  its  ow-n  experi- 
ence, under  ihc  able  superintendence  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  Hcnrj 
RatcliSe;  of  making  periodical  valuations  of  the  lusetx 
liabilities  of  every  lodge;  uf  enforcing  upon  all  new  mem 
the  payment  of  pn)[>(;rly •graduated  rat<:s  uf  contribution; 
gradually  bringing  the  contributions  of  the  older  membt-rs  raon 
nearly  to  the  mark  of  safety  ;  and  of  requiring  from  ftll  new 
lodges  the  adoption  of  proper  rules  and  rates.  The  result  bu 
been  that  every  succeeding  valuation  has  shown  a  marked  im- 
provement, and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  gml 
Order  in  all  its  lodges  will  be  finam:ially  sound,  even  from  the 
actuarial  point  of  view. 

Another  sti-p  in  tliit  direction  bos  just  bena  token,  vix.  tk 
enforcement  upon  the  districts  of  pmperly  graduated  rstes  of 
contribution  for  their  insurances  of  burial  money.  The  Anncsl 
iMovahle  Committee  for  18t>7  has  seltletl  ibe  (|ues(ioD  io  lb* 
only  right  way,  the  dislricts  giving  up  the  haphazard  and  nnlMr 
system  of  levies. 

The  method  by  which  these  gradual  improvements  have  b«n 
made,  or  arc  in  progress,  is  that  of  an  annual  conference  at 
delegates  from  each  branch,  held  each  year  in  a  difTerent  town, 
and  thus  spreading  all  over  the  country  the  knowledge  of  soBnd 
prineiplus.  Thete  conferences  usually  last  several  days,  and 
are  conducted  with  great  decorum  and  good  sense.  In  the 
larger  Orders  the  annual  conference  is  attended  by  wvetal 
hundreds  of  individuals,  the  freely  elected  delegate*  of  \adgee 
and  districts  numbering  hundreds  of  thousand)  of  membrrs- 
At  these  meetings  amendments  of  the  general  rules  of  tlw 
Onier  are  considered  ami  resolved  upon,  many  of  which  directly 
or  indirectly  alfet^t  the  whole  hodY  of  the  memlx-rs  in  all  the 
branches.  The  discussion  of  tlicte  tjuetlions — portirulariy  if 
they  are  xuch  as  involve  an  advancetl  kiiowleilge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  actuarial  science— will  often  extend  over  serefal 
successive  years,  and  slowly  and  gradually  gain  ground. 

In  the  existence  of  to  useful  an  educational  instrument  a* 
this  annual  conference,  the  af&liated  Orders  have  a  great  adran- 
tagc  over  the  isolated  socirlies.  It  is  to  them  wr  look  far 
farther  improvement.     One  which  has  not  yet  been  peroeiTMl 
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liT  the  socistics  to  be  accctttrrt  bul  which  wo  are  convinced 
lies  at  (he  root  of  a)l  ouml  mnnagruipnt,  is  that  uf  granting  n 
sarrcudcrr  v>Iup.  VVhca  wc  cuosidrr  ioT  hovr  loag  »  tiroc  the 
Aaftuiancv  Cuinpaiiivs  felt  no  vumpaDction  in  conlisciiting 
oUiCT  people's  inunov,  by  lli«  wholesnle  forfrnturv of  policies  ujxiii 
caAual  nejilect  lu  uay  a  preiiiiuiu,  we  titvd  not  Ik  surprised  lo 
find  that  the  mural  »ense  of  Friendly  Societies  is  still  equally 
uncievel<>i>ed.  .\s  in  the  Assurance  Cooipaoies  of  late  years, 
the  greater  respect  paid  to  the  tlaims  of  justice  tios  led  to  more 
careful  and  cc|uicabtc  aiDnBgctncot,  so,  wc  ace  persuailed,  would 
it  be  the  case  with  the  Tricndly  Socictic*. 

Such  a  reform  as  this  would  pave  the  way  for  the  crowning 
achievement  which  lies  hefoic  tlie  Oideis,  viz.  the  real  and 
COOipleti^  fnlcrutiun  of  their  branches ;  so  that  the  Order  should 
be  able  lu  ^uaraatee  the  beocrils  promiiied  by  every  branch. 
The  attainment  of  thi«  vould  so  thoroughly  mark  the  tupe- 
riority  of  organized  and  centrnlized  bodies  such  as  the  Onlcrs 
over  the  iBolatcd  and  individual  society  that  the  latter  would 
before  long  disappear,  and  the  Orders  only  hold  the  field. 
This  seems  to  be  nlrcaily  the  case  lo  a  great  extent  in  the 
colnnies;  in  that  uf  Vicluria,  Auitralin,  there  is  not  a  tingle 
independent  siK^irty  icgitlered,  but  only  branclies  of  Order*. 
For  this  to  be  desirable,  bovever,  it  is  nen-ssary,  first,  that  (be 
Orders  at  lai^  should  follow  the  examples  of  the  .Manchester 
Unity  ai)d  .Vacicot  Order  of  Foresters  in  the  reforms  that  they 
have  already  adopted,  and  then  take  the  farther  steps  which  we 
have  iiuiicatcd. 

One  drawback  lo  the  general  excellence  of  the  alTiliated 
BTSiem  must,  bowevcr,  be  noticed.  It  is  its  expense.  Sir 
George  Voting,  in  bis  Keport  as  .Vssittaut  Coininissioner,  points 
out  that  '  tlie  threefold  management  of  order,  district,  and  lodge 
costs  much  more  ibaa  that  of  a  local  club;  not  of  course  more 
by  three  times,  but  still  more.  The  expense  of  sending  dele- 
gates to  the  district  and  general  meetings  is  often  a  Mvere  tax. 
The  percentage  of  expcnditDre  in  a  well-mnnnged  lodge  is 
higher  than  the  average  in  large  ordinary  and  loiral  elubs,  and 
about  equal  to  that  in  country  societies.  It  would  be  still  higher, 
but  that  (be  secretaries  are  itut,  iu  general,  paid  the  full  market 
value  of  their  services.'  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the 
member*  often  incur  large  roluntary  extra  expense  in  'regalia' 
and  other  source*  of  outlay  not  included  in  (he  expenses  of 
management  from  the  funds. 

The  space  which  we  have  devoted  to  lUis  particular  class  of 
Friendly  Society  is  not  too  mucli  for  the  interest  it  possr&sea 
as  being  entirely  the  creature  of  the  members,  and  not  of  the 
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I^rgUlnture  or  of  ihe  pnliplit*neil  patron:  a»  being  the  roii 
of  a  proc«*8  of  naturnl  dcrolopmcnt,  and  aa  baring  in  it  iht 
promise  of  the  future  for  pTicndIr  Sociptics  not  onlj  in  ihit 
country,  but  in  the  colonic*  nnd  the  Uniird  .Si«tcs.  Wc  mar 
now  pass  nn  to  anotlitr  gronp  of  societies,  Mn<l  point  out  l&r 
indebtedness  of  the  industrial  clastt-s  to  many  wurtlij  ud 
excellent  men  amnn^  the  clergy  and  the  wealUiier  orden  ti 
peoptn  for  a  wist-  initiative  and  for  esccUent  management.  \o 
reconl  of  the  history  of  Friendly  Societies  would  have  ani 
pretence  of  completeness  that  did  not  place  prominently  fors'iiH 
this  branch  of  the  question,  and  show  how  much  they  owe  ui 
generous  and  enlightened  patronage. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  this  course  of  kindly  help  was  the 
Rer.  J.T.  Bechcr,  Prebendary  <if  Southwell.  Marly  in  tbepiesm 
centnry  he  framed  a  set  t>f  rules,  aixl  obtained  the  services  of 
the  best  ncluarie*  of  that  day  for  the  construction  of  tablts  of 
tskU-h,  as  models  for  use  by  societies;  and  the  result  was  thr 
constitution  of  sefcral  bodies  under  the  name  of  Bedm 
Clubs.  Towards  the  expenses  of  management,  sabscriplioss 
were  obtained  from  honorary  members,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  scheme  that  honorary  members  should  haire  a 
place  on  the  committc4%  and  therefore  a  share  in  tlte  contral  of 
the  club.  It  was  also  provided  that  there  slmuld  be  a  periodical 
valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities,  that  the  accounts  sbovU 
be  rendered  to  the  memhers  in  very  full  detail,  and  that  a 
member  desiring  to  Icare  should  receive  the  full  ralue  of  hn 
assurance  benefits. 

Another  clergyman  to  whom  Friendly  Societies  owe  miuli  it 
the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Rest,  who  originated  what  is  exiled  tie 
tVposit  srstem.  This  is  a  combination  of  the  Friendly  Society 
ami  Savings  Bank.  A  minimum  contribution  is  roijuired  fron 
every  meml>er,  and  the  balance  is  retained  for  hi*  benefit  1/ 
lie  falls  sick,  a  portion  of  the  sick  pay  is  provided  out  of  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  general  fund,  the  remaindrr 
being  taken  Irom  his  own  private  fund.  When  the  Utter  is 
exhausted,  the  allowance^  ceases.  The  plan  is  excellently  dMiwd 
to  meet  the  objection  often  raised  by  the  unthinking  to  the  system 
of  an  ordinary  I'Viendly  Society,  tluit  the  memlwr  who  escapes 
sickness  gels  nothing  for  his  money.  Under  tbedeposit  tynim, 
the  fund  belonging  to  the  members  who  do  not  claim  sick  pay 
will  in  lime  re«ch  a  handsome  sum,  and  form  an  abundant  pra- 
visioa  for  old  a^e ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  member  sunns 
from  prolonged  sickness,  he  finds  that  his  private  fand  bs> 
bceome  exhausted,  and  the  allowance  from  the  common  fund 
dies  with  it.     This  is,  of  course,  no  more  than  lui  application  ui 
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the  cnmmon  prorerti,  '  lliat  ynu  vannot  rat  joor  cake  anil  hhve  it 
too ' ;  liut  it  rumjmrc*  unfavnumbl^'  witli  the  svslrm  of  the  ordi- 
nary Friendly  Six-ieiv,  wbicb  guarantcri  tick  pay  out  of  the 
contribulioDs  of  the  oihtr  metnbt^n.  H^nn-,  though  n-vcml 
deposit  societies  h»ve  been  formed,  tl»ev  hare  not  atlrarted  Inrgr 
boaies  of  mcmbora,  or  becotno  really  popular.  Air.  Bait's  per> 
•onal  influence  did  much  to  promote  Iheir  succe»  daring  bii 
life,  but  it  h«<  not  been  maintained  to  »n_v  extent  worth 
mentioning. 

Thr  name  of  tlie  Intr  Right  Hon.  VV.  V..  For«ter  is  another 
lliat  shuuhl  Im!  rememlx-irfl  with  resprrt,  whenever  the  historv 
of  Friendly  Societies  it  attempted  to  be  tni<«d,  however  super- 
ficially.  He  was  struck  with  that  cardinal  difficulty  of  tbc 
qneMioti,  bow  best  to  provide  for  old  age.  The  ordinary  Friendly 
Society  cannot  extract  from  its  members  a  conlribuiion  larger 
than  that  required  for  relief  daring  such  sickness  as  occurs  to  a 
member  while  he  is  of  the  working  age  ;  whenerer  it  holds  out 
the  promiie  of  relief  during  old  age,  it  docs  so  only  to  dis- 
appoint ibe  members  at  their  time  of  greatest  need;  and  this 
pmmiie,  and  the  consequent  disappointment,  have  served  as  the 
text  of  those  who  con<iemn  F'riendly  Societies.  Mr.  Forstcr, 
with  the  view  of  gaining  the  best  information  as  to  the  means  of 
meeting  this  difficulty,  offered  three  priiies  for  the  best  essays  on 
the  qneslion,  and  obtained  from  authors  connected  with  existing 
affiliated  and  other  societiei  a  number  of  SD^estions,  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  formation  of  several  societies,  and  may 
tend  to  belp  the  members  in  old  age. 

In  this  honourable  roll  of  men  of  culture  an«I  experience,  who 
have  aided  the  members  of  friendiv  societies  with  stnipntby, 
OOiuuel,  and  active  assistance,  the  name  of  .Mr.  John  Tidil  Pratt 
■faoold  not  be  omitted.  When  the  Act  of  1(127  for  regulating 
Sarings  Banks  was  passed,  he  was  appointed  under  it  to  be  the 
bKrrister  for  certifving  rules,  and  the  final  referee  in  disputes. 
In  the  next  year  (1828)  the  law  relating  to  Friendly  Societies 
was  cotiBolidatcd,  with  many  amendments.  It  was  found  (hat 
the  provisions  of  the  earlier  statutes,  by  which  the  rules  of  an 
ioiendcd  Friendiv  Society  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  justi<'es 
in  Quarter  Sessions  for  their  allowance-  and  confirmation,  and 
R  certificate  produce*!  to  such  justices  from  two  professional 
actuariesor  persons  skilled  in  calculation,  that  the  rales  of  contri- 
bution proposed  to  he  charged  would  be  sufficient,  had  altogether 
tailed  in  their  intended  object.  While  tome  justices  took  a 
strict  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  rejectecl  certifi- 
cates  from  unqualifiril  persons,  others  accepted  any  certificate 
that  was  tendered,  and  the  lax  nne4  were  the  majority.     The 
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villn^  sell i>ol mailer  was  tUe  favouriu-;  :md  iiU  certiiiralv, 
'person  sktlleil  in  calculaiiou,'  as  indeed  be  was,  aiurted  o 
societies  on  their  cureer.  Probabl  v  it  was  as  valuable  as,  at  lliat 
time  of  da^,  an^-  ceitificate  would  bare  been,  for  tben,  aod  foi 
many  j'cars  tbrrcaftcr.  the  skilled  actuary  hoA  no  datft  of  asj 
rc*l  value  to  gn  upon,  and  actuaries  of  bigrh  reputstion  cenifinl 
tables  for  xotriiMiex  nliidi  subsMurnt  t-sperienrr  sbowitl  to  be 
wboll}'  inxufTirient  for  xnfctj.  It  was  tricar  that  tbe  jutdcn 
and  tlic  skilled  ]iers4)ns  had  bmkcn  down:  and  tbe  Legis- 
lature wisely  resolved,  Itiat  bencefurtb  it  would  look  after  Uif 
text  of  the  contract  betweeu  members  of  societies  from  a  UjaJ 
point  of  riew,  and  leave  tbe  lerois  of  it  to  mutual  axmnnL 
Accordingly,  all  provisions  for  making  societies  safe  by  Actoi 
Parliament  were  sbnndoned,  and  il  was  provided  that  sodetin 
sbould  submit  tlieir  proposed  rules  to  n  bftrrister,  to  sm  thai 
tliey  were  *n  framed  as  to  cnrrv  out  Ibc  intentions  of  tkt 
HK-nibent.  To  (lie  Sitvini^t  Bank  barrister  appointed  in  tke 
previous  jeur  this  new  duty  was  confided;  and  tlius  originated 
ibe  connection  of  Mr.  'I'idd  Pratt  with  Fiicndlv  Societies,  wbJcb 
laatetl  more  titan  forty  years,  llad  be  been  disposed  to  take  s 
merely  perfunctory  view  of  bis  duties,  be  migbt  bave  made  tfacB 
very  easy,  but  be  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  and  br 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  go  beyond  tbe  narrow  Limits  of 
his  olTicial  functions,  and  to  assist  with  all  the  powers  of  a  mi 
original  mind  every  person  who  cntnc  across  bim  witb  a  scheme 
for  the  improvement  or  dcvvlopmnnt  of  Frirndly  Societies.  Tbt 
present  m-cupnnt  of  the  oflice  of  Chief  Regittrar,  Mr.  Jolin 
Malcolm  Ludlow,  C.B.,  for  whose  appointment  the  public  sft 
indebted  to  tbe  wise  judgment  of  tbe  late  Larl  of  Iddesleigh.  it 
also  B  man  who  has  made  his  name  honoured  by  manv  vnit 
of  self-denyin;^  exertion  for  the  good  of  the  working  claisr*, 
and  has  well  earned  the  confidence  they  repose  in  him.  Tb 
excellent  Year  Book,  which  he  baa  prepared,  expout>ds,  in  tte 
minutest  detail,  the  relations  of  the  so<-tetie«  to  the  office  or« 
which  \\c  presides,  and  cannot  fall  tn  lie  of  great  use  tn  the 
memlx-rs  of  societies.  It  is  a  master]>icoe  of  clear  exposilictt. 
and  no  oHict^r  or  member  nbo  has  it  can  justlv  excuse  himfcll 
for  (be  neglect  of  any  duty  or  tbe  toss  of  any  right. 

Among  the  societies  which  owe  their  success  to  tbe  efforts  of 
such  men  as  we  have  named,  arc  the  large  county  socirci«> 
established  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  numeToat 
town  and  village  societies.  These  have  in  most  cases  met  wiUi 
all  the  prosperity,  which  tlir  excellent  intentions  of  llic  fouiulen 
merited,  but  not  with  the  popularity  tltat  should  have  been  thr 
consequence  of  it.     Those  ft»r  whose  benefit  they  were  inleml^ 
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have  never  joinM  tbcm  in  the  L-trge  number*  thst  might  have 
bcea  expected.  The  reason  of  (bit  bas  been  putlv  tbe  higb 
mtes  of  contribution  neceasiiril}'  demanded  by  a  society,  whpir  a 
condition  of  ita  exiitencc  ii  actuarial  soundnen  as  compared 
with  thoie  demanded  by  many  viila>;e  clubs  ;  the  nninttructcd 
tendency  of  the  workman  to  join  a  club,  in  which  the  paymenU 
be  has  to  make  arc  more  suitable  to  bis  mrnn>,  cvci*  though  the 
benefits  it  pnimisc*  to  him  are  not  so  secure,  trusting  that  it 
may  last  his  time,  or  that  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  it  may  be 
able  to  meet  its  claims  soint^hoiv  ;  anil  partly,  a  preference  for 
vocieties,  which  he  is  abl<!  to  manage  biully  for  himself,  over 
otbeis  which  are  managed  well  fur  him  by  other  people.  It  U 
not  to  be  overlooked,  moreover,  that  the  convivial  and  social 
elements  in  the  man  are  more  fully  gratified  in  the  small  village 
dub  than  in  ibe  patronised  county  societ}'.  Tbe  question  hat 
been  revived  of  laic  years,  whether  societies  should  be  allowed 
to  be  formed  at  all,  which  do  not  give  some  goarantcc  of  tbe 
soundness  of  the  calculations  upon  wbich  their  proceedings  are 
bated;  and  I^ord  Greville  has  introduced  into  two  successive 
parliaments  a  Hill  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  society 
without  an  aoiuary'ii  cerliricale  tn  its  tables  of  rates.  By  tbe 
existing  law  a  society  cannot  be  registered,  which  insures  to 
its  members  a  certain  annuity  or  a  certain  superannuation, 
without  a  certificate  from  a  qualifictl  actuary  to  tbe  tables  of 
contribution  for  such  insurance;  and  Lord  Grerillc  would  extend 
that  provision  to  the  tables  of  contribution  for  all  benefits,  such 
as  aick  pay,  and  the  assurance  of  a  sum  at  death,  and  would 
extend  il,  moreover,  so  as  to  pnihihit  the  formation  of  any 
society  without  such  a  certificate.  In  former  years,  as  we  have 
seen.  Acts  have-  bet^n  passetl  prohibiting  the  registry  of  societies 
witfaout  some  fonn  of  guarantee  that  titeir  tablet  are  sound.  In 
the  Act  of  l^lf*  provision  was  made,  that  no  tables  or  mles 
connected  with  calculation  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  justices, 
until  ifaev  had  been  approver!  by  two  persona  at  least,  known  to 
be  professional  actuaries  or  persons  skilled  in  calculation,  as  (it 
and  proper,  according  to  the  most  correct  calcalntjon  of  which 
tbe  case  admitted. 

It  hat  never  before,  however,  been  contemplated,  that  the 
establishing  a  society  without  a  certificate  of  an  actuary 
should  bi-  an  olfrnce.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  pro- 
poisers  of  this  Draconic  legislation  have  never  formed  in  their 
own  minds  an  idea  of  what  it  implies.  No  little  group  of  men 
in  a  country  village  .ire  In  agnM-,  that  they  will  share  the  risks 
at  life  together  on  lenus  tlial  seem  to  them  fair  and  cqoal,  unless 
Ibey  can  induce  some  actuary  to  say  that  the  terms  arc  so.     No 
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contrad  having  regard  lo  l)ie  rclirfof  posuble  future  diitmi  i« 
to  be  enli-red  into,  unless  it  tquan-s  with  the  rules  that  MiDr 
actuarjr  maj  la^  down.  The  people  who  cbooao  to  do  vhu 
ibey  will  with  their  own  and  defy  the  actiuries  arc  to  be 
treated  as  criminalB.  A  stale  club  is  Btaited  ;  no  actual;  vtU 
certify  it ;  so,  send  the  members  to  prison. 

VVc  do  not  with  to  be  undrrtlood  ns  disparnging  the  scieniiGc 
clforiit  of  actuaries  to  nsirertnin  the  rcaJ  value  of  the  risks,  which 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  dcsint  to  assure  against,  or  as 
thn>n'ing  any  doubt  upon  the  results  which  they  hnve  obtaiaed. 
or  upon  the  probable  iitiportan«!  of  the  great  series  of  obwi- 
vations — extending,  we  are  informed,  over  more  than  ten 
millions  of  facts — which  the  actuary  to  the  Central  Office  fcs 
tbe  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies  has  been  long  engaged  ift 
preparing  from  the  quinquennial  iciurnB  for  the  quarter  of  • 
century  from  1855  to  1880.  Scientific  accuracy  is  of  the 
highest  possible  tinporlnnoe,  hut  in  tliis  question  it  is  Mt 
everything.  In  n  matter  wliicb  depends  so  largetj  upon  tbr 
means  of  (he  members  to  meet  their  wnnl«,  and  upon  the  povn 
they  have  to  adjust  the  one  to  the  other,  there  is  more  to  be 
thought  of  than  mere  actuarial  science. 

Many  societies  bavc  existed  for  long  series  of  years,  and  hare 
done  much  good  to  their  members,  whose  tables  would  nenr 
have  been  certified  by  an  actuary ;  many,  indeed,  bare  nent 
bad  any  tables  at  all.  By  the  kindly  forbearance  of  members 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  Wvond  the  necessity  oi 
claiming  the  benefits  they  have  assured  for,  by  tbe  cultiratioa 
of  a  sense  of  good  fellowship,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  son  of 
etprit  As  eiirps  which  forbids  roatingeriiig  ond  safeguards  llie 
funds  of  the  society,  many  such  societies  have  been  pnwpenBs 
and  useful  for  generation  after  generation.  It  should  be  nade 
matter  of  careful  and  anxious  reflection  by  those  who  wek  tn 
level  all  societies  up  lo  actunrinl  soundness,  nhether  they  ma^ 
not  by  such  mt-.^ns  lose  other  rtemcnts  of  soundness  and  lucfai- 
i>ess  still  more  worth  the  keeping. 

The  cose  of  the  dividing  societies  is  one  quite  in  poiai- 
Since  tbe  .\ct  of  1875  provided,  that  a  rule  for,  or  practice  of, 
dividing  any  part  of  tbe  funds  of  a  society  sliould  not  disentitle 
it  to  registry,  if  the  rules  contiiined  distinct  provision  for  meeting 
all  claims  upon  the  society  existing  at  the  time  of  diTidoa 
bcft>Te  the  division  takes  place,  the  great  majority  of  the  ne» 
Friendly  Societies  formed  have  been  of  this  class.  Before  tii'^ 
passing  of  that  Act  such  societies  were  equally  popular,  ha' 
ihey  cither  remained  nnregistered  or  omitted  from  tucir  tuIm 
all  mention  of  the  practice  of  dinsion.     The  reason  of  thepo|i(i' 
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larity  of  thni^  %ac'tcti*^  tt  not  far  to  »Mrk  ;  Iiarin»  no  dMirp  to 
mftkr  provision  for  oW  age,  but  merely  for  thoic  nccldrntal  lick- 
UMKc*  iim)  calitmitiM  n-liirli  alTpct  men  in  full  work,  the  mrmbrrs 
see  no  niiceuilv  for  accumulating  a  large  fund,  atxl  prefer  tlicm- 
wires  (o  enjov  the  fruits  of  iheir  lavingx.  They  arc  willing, 
moreorer,  to  pay  a  larger  contribution  tban  a  man  will  easily 
be  induccil  to  pay  to  a  permanent  society,  beeaute  tlie  overplus 
cornea  back  to  [hem  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  arrangement 
U  well  understood  by  the  members,  who  get  out  of  it  all  the 
tdvanla^s  they  seek,  and  there  is  no  prjnripic  of  sound  policy 
upoQ  which  l^al  sanction  should  be  refused  to  it,  merely 
becaose  it  has  not  other  advantages  which  they  do  not  seek. 

The  same  obtcrration  applies  to  tliR  proposal  that  it  should 
be  cNimpulsory  on  every  society  to  become  registcml.  Trans- 
lated into  pliiin  Knglish  this  means,  that  every  little  knot  of 
men,  who  care  to  combine  together  for  any  provident  purpose, 
to  put  their  own  money  together  for  any  purpose  of  mutual 
relief,  shall  be  held  guilty  of  an  offence  for  which  they  tat  to 
be  punishable  by  imprisonment,  if  they  do  not  put  themselves 
in  a  certain  relation  with  a  department  of  the  Slate,  This  is  a 
nave  <lep«Tturr  fn>m  the  sound  principles  of  our  old  Common 
Law,  which  li'ft  inc-H  free  to  act  for  themselves  in  many  matters 
which  modern  theories  of  State  Socialism  propose  to  band  over 
to  the  Government.  The  existing  law  itself  goes  further  than 
there  is  need  in  this  direction,  for  the  decision  of  the  High 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Padttow  Total  Loss  Auociatum  *  shows, 
that  a  mutoal  benefit  society  may  in  certain  circumstances  be 
deemed  to  be  a  society  for  purposes  of  profit,  and  if  so,  it 
becomes  an  itirgnl  society,  if  unrrgistcreil  as  soon  as  it  consists 
of  twenty  members;  but  the  mere  illegality  of  the  society 
would  not  satisfy  the  wishes  of  some  of  our  law  reformers,  who 
woald  make  its  very  existence  a  criminal  offence  bv  each  of  its 
members. 

We  need  not  pursue,  in  further  detail,  the  other  varieties  of 
the  ordinary  Friendly  Societies  for  insuring  relief  in  sickness 
and  payments  at  death,  which  wore  enuinerfiled  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. One  class,  however,  is  distinguished  in  every  possible 
way  from  all  others,  ami  should  always  be  thought  of  as  distinct : 
it  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  it  were  provided  for  by  a  separate 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  this  we  understand  is  proposed  to  be 
doniT  by  a  Uill  of  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  ctiurge.  The 
class  referred  to  is  that  of  the  great  collecting  burial  societies, 
the  type  of  which  in  its  highest  development  is  the  Royal  Liver 
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Society.  This  Society  carriM  on  ite  operntinns  tlirntighovt  dr 
Uniltxl  Kingilwm,  and  lins  upward*  nf  1,100,000  tm^mbcrs.  Tbf 
□ature  uf  tin:  ititi'mt  of  tliriic  mrniWrt  in  tii«  Sncintv  is  witMv 
difieienl,  bowevcr,  Irom  tliat  of  the  member  of  an  »r«!tiun 
Friendly  Society.  He  i>  iiiiurtKl  not  for  sick  p«y,  but  only  io* 
a  small  sum  as  burial  money.  He  aiieniis  no  meeting  tnpa* 
his  contribution,  but  waits  till  a  collector  calls  for  il.  Anwuf 
tbe  members  are  included  infants  of  all  o^ei.  The  memlim, 
as  such,  have  as  yet  had  no  teal  voirie  in  the  management 

With  these  societies  are  correlated  others  not  registered  nadcr 
the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  but  doing  the  same  busiacss  in  tfe 
sainR  way  as  the  cidlecting  burial  societies.  Tbe  miiit  im- 
portant of  these  industrial  assurance  companies  is  tbe  Pnuln- 
lial,  which  has  even  a  larger  business  than  the  Uoyal  Liter 
Society,  and,  bein^  a  proprietary  company,  docs  not  affect  to 
give  the  persons  insured  even  an  illusory  share  in  tbe  nuuisfCr- 
mcDt,  The  small  n'cekly  contributions  of  a  few  peace  bom 
eskch  policy-holder  afTord  io  the  ag:gregalc  an  enormous  marpa 
of  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors.  On  the  other  hanii. 
tbe  i-xpenses  of  management  arc  enormous.  This  is  to  »  grai 
extent  un.i voidable,  for  tbe  services  of  collectors  must  of  coone 
l>e  paid  fur.  'I'hese  companies,  however,  not  being  tinda  tbe 
Friendly  Societies  .Acts,  withdraw  themselves  from  the  eritictm 
which  the  registered  Collecting  Societies  are  exposed  to,  tboa|b 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  their  manner  of  doing  buaiuMS  ii 
little,  if  any,  better. 

Tbe  admirable  provision  of  tbe  Friendly  Societies  AtU, 
enabling  a  small  number  of  the  meml>ers  of  a  registered  FriroiliT 
Society  to  apply  to  the  Chief  Kegislrar  for  an  inspe«tioa  iMi 
its  alfairs,  has  reccntlv  thrown  a  tlood  of  light  upon  tbe  manMr 
in  which  the  Royal  Liver  Society  has  hitherto  carried  nn  iti 
business.  We  have  no  reason  to  sujipow^  that  this  Society  is 
any  worse  than  others  of  its  class,  but  every  ground  fur  heM 
that  on  tbo  whole  it  is  the  beeit  of  them.  If  that  be  so,  we  a*y 
well  wonder  what  further  disclosures,  than  tbi>se  made  i> 
Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley's  Kepoit,  would  result  from  an  inspection 
into  some  of  thos<?  others:  the  more  so  that  bis  inspeclioo  «■• 
itself  cut  short  by  a  scries  of  very  curious  incidents. 

So  much  of  the  story  of  the  Society,  as  Mr.  Stanley  was  aUr 
to  elicit,  is  very  instructive.  Il  rejoicunl  in  tlie  possession  of 
two  managing  secretaries,  of  whom  it  may  not  unfairly  be  sud 
that  their  rjualificntious  to  be  managers,  in  the  sense  of  knowinc 
how  to  pet  their  own  way,  were  vastly  greater  than  any  litem? 
qunlifii-ntiong  they  po&fcsaed  for  the  oOice  of  secretary.  la 
1875,  which  date  was  adopted  by  Mr,  Stanley  as  tbe  slartiof- 
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point  for  his  inquiry,  iIimc  oflici»li  hsul  the  not  ungencron* 
salary  of  20/,  a  w*tk,  or  1040/.  n  joar  each.  ,\t  th«  nnniial 
meeting  of  ihe  Society  held  in  that  year,  it  wm  riiolvt-d  that,  in 
atldittou  lo  their  Milarics,  ihev  should  hari*  a  commission  iif  i\ 
per  cent,  each  on  all  new  business.  In  1881,  their  salaries  were 
raised  to  40/.  a  work  i»ch,  in  addition  to  the  commiflsion, 
which  by  this  time  hroaght  thrm  in  a  further  aum  of  '22171. 
each  per  annum.  By  the  time  thr  nppliralinn  to  the  Chirf 
Rcgitlr.nr  wa*  made,  their  imrome  amounted  to  h^f^l.  each  prr 
annum,  llrfiiiv  the  inquiry  took  place,  they  n-solved  to  how  to 
lb«  storm,  forego  iheir  comtnissioni,  and  ae»;ept  fisod  salaries  of 
3000/.  each.  When  it  closed,  they  resigned  at  once  their  offices 
and  the  eraolumenla  they  derived  from  them,  upon  the  simple 
Stipnlation  that  bygon«a  should  be  bygones,  and  that  no  officer 
of  the  Society  should  suffer  for  the  side  taken. 

This  very  summary  stnlemcnt  of  the  relations  of  th«  secre- 
taries lo  the  .Sncir-ty  suffices  to  show,  that  it  wns  irallv  mnnngc<I 
io  the  interest  of  the  officL'rs,  rather  than  in  that  of  tlm  members. 
.Mr.  Stanley's  r<-j>orl,  however,  fills  out  the  outline  with  many 
incidents  of  interest.  The  managing  secretaries  governed  the 
Society  with  all  due  constitutional  form.  They  bad  a  Com- 
nitlee  of  Management :  that  Committee  had  its  shate  of  the 
■poi).  Tl)e  salary  of  each  member  was  884/.  a  year.  Rut,  says 
Mr.  Stanley,  'during  the  whole  of  the  ten  years  over  which  my 
inspection  has  cxienileil,  the  two  s^cretarit's  have  lieen  eveiy- 
thJDg,  the  committee  nothing.  The  very  lithographed  forms 
that  go  out  from  the  office,  stale  on  the  face  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  (Jummittei%  Resolved  uttammoaaly.  Formany  of  the  most 
important  demions  of  the  office  there  is  no  minute  whatever ; 
large  pavments  hare  habitually  been  made  on  the  order,  often 
rerbal,  of  the  secretaries,  or  of  cither  of  them.'  The  committee 
met  daily,  but  their  main  function  seems  to  hare  bc4-n  drawing 
their  salary.  'The  way  in  which  the  accounts  and  records  of 
the  Society  are  kept  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  a 
memlier,  if  he  claimed  his  right  under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
of  examining  the  books  of  the  Society,  to  find  out  anything 
tnatcrial  from  them,* 

Mr.  Stanli-v  further  reported,  that  the  exorbitant  remunprntion 
of  the  secri-Iartes  led  to  other  mischief.  Ilcing  calculntnl  by 
way  of  commission,  it  gave  them '  a  strong  motive  for  increasing 
the  mass  of  the  business,  so  as  to  swell  the  gross  reciripts,  regard- 
less of  ihc  fad,  that  they  were  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of 
management.*  Before  1875  the  cost  of  management  had  been 
less  than  40  per  cent. ;  in  1877  it  was  increased  to  orer  47  per 
cent.,  or  in  other  words,  out  of  every  shilling  collected  from  the 
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lOPUiWn  ftbaut  h^d.  went  in  muiagemenl.  Tbe  mUcbief  wat' 
growing.  '  Not  only  wa«  the  moary  of  the  Socicly  spcDt  on 
csiiVAitcrs  nni]  travelling  agenlK,  but  also  an  nggrc»sivr  potiq 
wa*  w!l  on  I'imt.  Tlii»  poliry  Iwl  lo  unilrrlianil  dralingt  niiii 
tlie  citllectors  and  ngc^nti  ol'  othrr  locicliet,  to  litigatitMi,  ofua 
unavowc<I  untl  secret,  lu  hnhery  of  newspajwrs,  and  the  ciicoli- 
tion  of  libels  through  hired  writent  who  poied  before  the  pobtic 

independent  authors,' ' 

Among  the  ctiusequences  that  would  naturally  follow,  St  ihtj 
did  follow,  from  this  method  of  doin^  business,  was  a  cMnrint      I 
disregard  of  the  Society's  rules.     The  collectors  were  pemutad      ' 
lo  levy  charges  upon  the  members,  beyond  those  suthoriztd  br 
tlie  rules,  lo  the  extent  of  200W.  a  year.     The  minute-book  wm 
kept  in  a  slovenly  manner.     *  Many  important  dtMrumenti  net 
oot  fortbciimiuK.  and  no  record  was  kept  of  the  most  imputtsM 
letters  of  the  uthce.'     '  It  is  obvious  ihiil  in  a  society,  like  tlif 
Royal  Liver,  there  are  only   two   parties  who    have   anj  resi 
power,  the  head  office  and   the  collectors.     I'be  members  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country.     They  hare  no  coheuoa,  i>i 
power  of  knowing  each  other,  and  too  small  an  interest  to  take 
the  trouble  to  master  the  facts  and  vote.     A  general  mectiag 
citlleil  in  Liverpool,  wilb  |>erhap«  1501)  |>i!r*on*  presRnC,  of  wfaooi 
600  or  70()  will  be  ufticiaU,  and  theJr  families  nni!  friends,  is  aa 
absurd  mode  of  governing  a  society  with   1,UK),<X)0  niembent 
360,000/.  a  year  of  premium  income,  and  more  than  tftXliOOW.     i 
of  invested  capital.'T     Xo  one  can  doubt  the  justice  of  thtlfl 
remark  of  Mr.  Stanley.  ^ 

We  need  hardly  follow  him  into  the  details  of  the  war  carrinl 
on  by  the  secreiiiries  with  rival  snctrties,  or  tlie  strange  expe- 
dients (hey  used  to  g:iin  the  business  of  societies  whith  hu! 
failed,  or  the  curious  history  of  their  relations  with  tbcit 
eminent  consulting  actuary.  Those  who  have  the  free  use  of 
large  sums  of  money  can  obtain  the  services  of  highly-pUcal 
professional  men  as  auditors  or  actuaries,  or  valuers  of  propeiir, 
iUMl  the  secretaries  of  the  Rojal  Liver  Society  fully  appreciated 
(heir  advantages  in  this  respect,  and  did  not  hesitaie  to  sie 
them. 

Professional  men  of  high  jtusilion  were  not,  however,  the 
only  iuslrumenls  used  bj  the  managers  of  this  Society  for  their 
own  purposes.  When  the  biuioess  in  hand  was  the  controUiti^ 
tbc  proceedings  of  a  general  meeting,  they  used  inatramenls 
of  a  very  different  kind.  In  Id^O,  a  Mr,  Harper,  who  bad 
previously  been  an  ally  of  the  secretaries,  was  dissatisfied  with 
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the  nxture  of  Uie  Society 'i  iiivettnienU,  »n(l  gave  notice  of 
motion  to  calt  attention  to  them.  '  Hi*  evidence  is  ditlinct 
tfa«C  Mr.  Liversa^,' one  of  the  secretaries,  'wlico  Mr.  H«Tper 
laid  ttt  ibe  meeting  be  would  go  on  with  his  motion,  said, 
"  Look  round."  He  saw  a  lot  of  rouf^h*.  One  of  them,  whom 
he  knew,  mid  him  thcv  were  there  to  break  a  fellow's  hriui  who 
was  going  til  move  a  residution.  He  sajs  further,  that  Fredrrtck 
Alhcrliin,'  brother  to  (he  other  uxietOkiy,  'was  al  the  head  of 
those  roughs.*  * 

It  is  hardly  aecessarjr  to  pursue  anjr  further  this  sordid  stor^'. 
Uikder  the  name  of  a  <^and  provident  institution  for  assisting 
thv  verj*  poor  to  provide  for  that  which  is  to  their  sentiments  a 
matter  of  (he  most  urgent  ncccasitf,  viz.  a  decent  funeral  when 
they  flepart  this  life,  wi?  find  a  voncern  worked  for  the  personal 
benefit  t>(  (wo  or  three  men  and  iheir  immediate  satellites,  every 
possible  device  resorted  to  to  maintain  tlicir  power,  and  the 
money,  that  might  be  made  available  for  inereasing  the  benefits 
of  the  members,  wasted  recklessly  in  the  personal  interest  of 
the  manageis.  To  the  men  tbemwives,  (he  prixe  was  so  rich, 
that  it  is  hardly  to  bo  wondered  at  that  they  should  grow 
onMrrupuloua  aa  to  the  means  by  which  they  would  seek  to 
retain  its  possession.  To  those  outside,  who  had  some  inkling 
of  what  it  was  worth,  it  was  equally  altiaclirc,  and  invited 
attack. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Stanley's  inspection  was  the  resignation  of 
the  two  inunaging  secretaries  of  the  Society,  and  the  appoinl- 
inent  in  their  place  of  the  chief  mover  in  the  agitation  for 
reform.  The  expenses  were  thus  considerably  reduced,  and  tius 
rule*  of  the  Society  have  since  been  altered  so  as  to  provide  for 
something  in  the  nature  of  rcprvsentative  government ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted,  1vhctIH^^  mucli  has  in  fact  been  done  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  seem  to  he  inherent  in  thix  class  of 
society. 

Is  it  right  or  even  ex|>edient  that  the  insurances  of  the  poorer 
classes  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  societies  like  these ''  Tho 
(juestion  is  UiliicuU  to  answer.  It  is  better  that  they  should 
iasare  their  lives,  even  upon  such  costly  terms  as  arc  required 
to  meet  the  expense  of  such  management  as  this,  than  that  they 
•boold  not  be  insured  at  all.  Can  means  l>e  deviic<]  for  granting 
them  the  benefits  of  insurance  on  easier  terms?  Yes:  if  thcjr 
will  only  seek  the  insurance  themselves;  but  that  is  exactljr 
what  they  will  not  do.  They  liave  to  be  canvassed  and  coaxed 
to  elTect  the  insurance  ;  to  be  constantly  visited,  or  they  will 
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not  keep  it  up :  tVicy  c-Annni  be  rvlinl  upon  for  kiiv  spontaocoBi 
action  in  the  mntbT.  If  they  woulil  only  go  to  n  fJoT«niwm 
office,  such  Its  thff  lAfr.  Axxtirnncc  Departmcnl  of  tlip  Post  Offiw, 
thry  would  gtrt  better  >erv<Hl  on  (^lienjier  terms ;  but  tliey  will 
not  go,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  see  kuw  the  deparlmeat  caui  go  Id 
tbcm. 

it  has  been  STi^^gested,  for  inalance,  tbat  the  letter  carri«nol 
the  Post  Office  should  bo  employed  as  collectors  of  (be  prnnt 
subscriptions  of  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of  life  assurance;  bot 
a  kundre<)  difficulties  arise  as  soon  as  the  proposition   is  put  in 
practical  form.     The  letter  carricTr  would  have  to  make  a  spfcisi 
visit,  for  the  I'lass,  which  the  ituri:il  Society  collwtor  deals  with, 
is  not  one  tbat  has  a  I ar^e  correspondence  to  receive.     He  wwnW 
hare  to  receive  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  respect  of  whidi 
a  system  of  checks  wonld  have  to   be  devised  that   would  bt 
exceedingly  difficult  to  mainiajn.     He  woahl  bare  (o  creat*  in 
his  own   mind  a  sjiccisl  enthnsiasm  for  the   work,  which  tfe 
niodentte  pay  he  gets  as  a  letter  carrier  is   hardly  enough  te 
engender.      In   other  wonls,  he  wnuhl   have   to  Im;  paid  br  a 
commission  on   his  n-eeipts,  and  the  Ciorernment  departmeoC 
to  which  be  is  attached,  wonld  liare  a  great  deal  of  difficnln 
in  adjusting  a  number  of  delicate  questions  tbat  would  ariit 
under  this  head.     He  wonld  have  to  be  instrtKled  to  ow  all  the 
arts  of  persuasion  which  tbc  Burial  .Society  canvasser  and  cot- 
lector  is  trained  to  practise,  or  he  wonld  not  succeed  in  indocii^ 
the  poor  to  insure,  or  to   keen  up  their  insurances.      Is  tbci* 
any  chance  that  tbc  inferior  i>ffiper8  of  a  goremment  departmeaf 
couhl  be  drilled  into  the  exercise  of  fnnctions  so  far  apart  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  dtities,  or,  with  the  utmost  desire  ts 
do  all  tbat  could  be  expected  of  (hem,  would  sui;c«ed  as  well  ai 
the  ordinary  canvasser? 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that,  if  the  persons  for  whon 
these  small  insurances  arc  desirable  could  be  educated  to 
point  of  seekiifg  them  for  themselves  without  the  inierrentk 
of  a  canvasser,  and  keeping  them  up  without  that  of  a  collectc 
these  large  burial  societies  and  Industrial  Assurance  Companid^ 
could  well  he  dispens<-d  with  ;  and  a  government  office  cobM 
provide  the  insurances  better  and  more  elieaply  than  they  dajj 
but  while  the  poorer  classes  remain  so  unwilling  as  they  arv  wM 
lake  trouble  for  a  future  beneht,  and  so  reaily  to  dnip  a  policy 
rather  than  put  themselves  to  any  inconvenience  about  it,  th* 
canvasser  and  the  collector  will  continue  to  be  necessary  evils, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  introdnce  into  the  legislation 
respecting  such  societies  any  provision  that  may  tend  to  increase 
the   power  of  tbc  members,  and   limit   that  of  tbc  tnanagert- 
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Tbis  was  the  RM^anin^  of  ttiff  ■evrrni  proviaions  of  c  30  of  the 

Frieodljr  Societies  Art  of  1875,  which  dclMTred  cullK:lun  from 

^liecoininp  membere  of  the  Cominittee  of  ManagL'mcot  of  such 

^M  societv,  &ncl  prohibitpd  their  voting  and  acting  ut  its  meetiDgs. 

^^Mr.  •Slantry  obtained  cridrnce  to  show,  that  these  provisions  of 

the  Act  arc  Ini^clj-  cviided,  and  it  mny  not  he  impossible  to 

derisc  »oni€  mrnn«  of  bcltrr  enforcing  tbetn. 

It  is  to  he  bonic  in  mjnd  nil  through  the  consideration  of 
this  matti-r,  ihnt  tlir  prrKi>nt  insiitrd  in  such  societies  belong  to 
a  lower  stratum  of  the  popuhilton  thnn  the  respectable  artir^n 
who  forrns  the  hulk  of  the  memhers  of  the  ordiniiry  Friendly 
Societv.     It  is  also  not  to  be  overhioked,  that  illegal  practices 

ftrcvail  amoni;  them  :  in  particular  that  of  the  insurance  of  the 
ires  of  others.  In  anj*  society  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Acts,  whether  of  the  collecting  Ruria)  Society  class  or  anj'  other, 
it  is  illrgnl  for  a  m'-mber  to  insure  the  life  of  another  person, 
beyond  mfiking  «  provision  for  the  necessary  funeral  expente-s 
of  the  wife  ar  child  of  the  member  himself;  yd  it  is  not  un- 
usual in  thne  societies  for  member*  to  insure  ibe  lives  of  more 
distant  relatives,  or  even  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  not 
rrtaicd  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that,  apart  from  its  illeg:alltyi  a 
prnctire  like  this  is  n  real  ilanger  to  life.  The  effect  of  it. 
however,  in  n  legal  point  of  view,  docs  not  seem  to  go  beyond 
the  invalidating  of  the  policy  under  the  Gambling  Act  of  lost 
century  -,  ami  it  may  be  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature  to  devise  some  specific  penalty  for  conduct  which 
i«  thus  not  only  illegal  but  dangerous.  Cases  have  occurred  in 
the  criminal  courts  in  which  the  existence  of  policies  of  this 
kind  has  been  an  incentive  to  murder.  ~\ 

Another  risk  in  ibc  same  direction  is  that  arising  from  the  I 
insurnnce  of  the  lives  of  children.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
nominal  '  members '  of  these  Societies  sjv  infants,  who  are 
admitted  in  some  societies  from  birth.  These  may  t>e  lawfully 
insured  by  their  parents  for  n  sum  not  exccciling  (i/.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  thiit  this  sum  is  not  large  cnoui;b  to  tempt  a  parent  to 
moider  ;  hut  it  is  certainly  dani;erous  to  j>ivc  the  parent  even 
the  smallest  monetary  interest  in  the  loss  of  an  infant's  life.  It 
vrouhl,  at  any  rate,  have  been  better  if  the  amendment  intro- 
(lulled  into  the  House  of  Lords,  rcdncing  the  amount  to  'Al.,  bod 
l>een  adopted.  It  was,  however,  objected  to  by  the  House  of 
Coromiins,  and  not  insisted  upon  hy  their  Lordships,  Three 
pounds  n-uuld.  in  most  vtiiv%,  be  enough  to  cover  the  really 
necessary  expenses  of  the  burial  of  a  younu  child,  and  whatever 
goes  beyond  that  is  dangerous.  It  is  fair  to  stale  that  there  bns 
^^Ter  been  any  direct  evidence  of  child  murder  for  burial  money 
^B  existing; 
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existing  ks  a  sjatcm.  A  few  flagrant  intUncv*  hare  be«n  ilis- 
covered  ;  but  it  is  for  the  honoar  of  human  nature  to  bold  tb&t 
they  arc  Rxccptionnl.  The  real  tUngcr  is  not  so  math  that  of 
a<;tual  niurdirr,  ns  the  tcn<lcncj  to  look  uprm  llic  death  of  the  cliil<( 
as  a  souTCt-  of  profit,  anil  thu«  to  ni-glcct  thi^  mesiis  of  keeping 
it  in  health;  lift-.  Many  of  thv  (k-iiths  of  cUildivn  among  tbr 
poor  arise  from  thi*  cause,  ami  (he  existence  of  a  money  intemt 
io  the  death  is  liliely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  ten- 
dency to  neglect.  We  think  it  not  improbable,  moreover,  thst 
the  excellent  provision  of  the  Act  which  forbids  the  paymntt  of 
a  sum  of  money  on  the  death  of  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  ID 
any  person  other  than  its  parent,  or  the  personal  rppre«eniatiic 
of  the  parent  if  decen*ed,  is  too  often  transgretted  ur  eiaded. 
tlven  upon  this  point,  hovrerer,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
Chief  Ilegistrar  ha*  not  been  able  to  obtain  such  evidence  of 
malpractice  as  would  justify  pmscrcuiion  in  a  single  case  in  (be 
ten  yearii  which  he  reviews  in  the  Reports  before  us.  The  gencia] 
conclusion  upon  this  important  bead  i*,  that  the  cvila  aristog 
from  rhild  infuraneo  are  less  than  might  have  been  feared,  hot 
yet  sufficiently  rr«l  to  jostify  and  render  necessary  the  main- 
tcnanoe  and  the  strengthening  of  these  precautions  which  the 
Legislature  lias  devised  to  obviate  them.  The  anomaly  of  inlsitt 
membership  ha*  n-asetl  in  respect  of  *o<^ieties  established  since 
187r>,  as  they  are  prohibited  (extppt  in  the  case  of  certain 
societies  having  member*  wholly  between  three  and  sixtecnj 
k^  from  having  members  younger  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 

— ^The  broad  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  large 
collecting  society,  and  the  Friendly  Society  of  every  other  class, 
is  limply  this: — the  one  is  managcil  by  the  members  for  their 
own  benefit,  the  other  exists  for  the  1>ene(it  of  those  who  manage 
it.  In  the  latter  case,  though  the  contributions  may  be  ample 
for  actuarial  sufely,  and  may  indeed  be  excessive,  the 
tendency  will  always  be  to  increase  more  and  more  the  demands 
upon  them  for  the  cost  of  management ;  and  thus  the  unfor- 
tunate members  may  not  only  pay  during  a  long  series  of  year* 
_  a  sum  greatly  more  than  necessary  to  secure  the  insurance 
H  they  desire,  but  may  find  that  even  that  is  not  secured  for  them, 
for  their  partners  in  the  unequal  bargain  hare  robbed  thein 
even  of  the  share  which  was  their  right  under  the  contract. 
'i'he  cases  of  the  '  Independent  Mutual  Brethren  Society  '  and 
the  '  United  Assurance  Society  '  are  illustrations  of  this,  as  are 
also  those  of  the  *  Swansea  Royal,'  '  Integrity,'  and  '  British 
Workman's'  Societies.  The  story  of  the  first-named,  as  told 
bv  the  ('hief  Registrar  in  his  Renorts,  and  with  more  detail  bv 
.Mr.  Sutton,  is  curious.     Original!}-  started  ns  an  ordinary  small 
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Incal  Socielj',  it  fell  into  the  liaods  of  people  who  saw  iheir  waj 
u>  convert  it  into  a  Society  for  their  own  benefit,  rather  than 
that  of  the  meinbera,  and  devised  an  in^nioua  system  of  lo<]|i;es 
all  over  the  country,  which,  not  being  Tcgittrrcd  as  hraiichej, 
gave  their  members  no  r»il  shnrc  in  the  maDsgcmcnt  of  the 
coDcom,  but  lookrtl  so  miidi  like  genuine  brandic*  of  a  self- 
gt>r<!rning  unity  at  to  indnnt  menben  to  join  under  thn  iin* 
pnmian  that  they  were  so.  From  the  very  Tint,  these  people 
expended  in  the  inuna^cment  of  the  Society,  especially  in  the 
esublUhraent  of  these  lodges,  sums  far  in  excess  of  their  fund 
for  nanageracDt. 

War  after  year,  the  officers  of  the  Society  were  prosecuted  by 
the  Registrar  for  not  making  the  required  returns  or  valuations, 
u  the  case  might  be,  and  were  content  to  pay  the  penalty, 
knowing  ihat  nothing  more  could  be  done  to  them.  This  did  not 
prevent  tht^ir  c«tabli»htng  fresh  *  lodges,'  getting  more  members, 
and  spending  all  the  money,  which  the  members  were  unwise 
enough  to  entrust  them  with.  A  course  of  manivgemeut  such  as 
this  mutt  come  to  an  end  in  time ;  and  at  last  the  efforts  of  a 
lew  clergymen  and  others  to  make  known  the  real  character  of 
the  Society,  at  the  risk  of  actions  for  Hbcl  and  heavy  costs,  had 
some  success,  and  the  influx  of  new  memtM-n  ceased.  Funds 
were  not  forthcoming  to  meet  claims  ;  judgments  were  obtained 
against  tlie  S<M:iety  in  many  local  courts  in  various  purls  of  the 
coantry,  only  to  find  that  nothing  was  left  lo  satisfy  them. 

The '  United  Assurance  Society,'  originally  called  the  United 
Assurance  Society  of  Sc  Patrick,  had  been  established  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  when  it  closed  its  doors  had  nothing  left 
out  of  the  contributions  of  members,  some  of  whom  had  sub- 
scribed to)  it  for  nearly  the  whole  time  of  its  existence,  and  at) 
of  whom  briongrd  to  a  class  of  liard-wnrking  poor,  who  could 
ill  afford  to  lost-  their  money.  It  had  a  large  branch  in  Ireland, 
and  extended  its  operations  wherever  the  poor  labouring  class 
congregated.  So  little  of  cohesion  was  there  between  the 
members,  that  after  the  closing  of  ita  doora  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  gel  500  signatures,  necessary  for  an  application 
to  the  Chief  Registrar  to  exercise  the  power  given  to  him  under 
the  sections  of  the  Act,  which  permit  compulsory  dissolution  on 
the  ground  of  insolvency,  and  enable  an  investigation  to  be 
made  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the  disaster. 

The  same  sad  story  is  to  be  told  of  the  other  societies 
nuned^wanton  extravagance,  injudicious  and  even  fraudulent 
investment  of  funds,  and  a  continuance  of  business,  including 
the  admission  of  new  members,  long  after  the  insolvency  of  the 
Society  had  become  manifeBt.     In  one  case  only  was  a  criminal 
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prosMution  inst!tut«<l  against  the  mpomiblc  rosnngm, 
thai  irsultrd  in  a  conviction.  In  that  inKtance,  the  monts  fa. 
dwindled  down,  till  tticy  rnnsittn)  uf  n'rthing  bat  a  printini^' 
prc«s,  whirl)  ilMtlf  the  Social)'  bad  nu  right  tu  invett  it*  fundi 
in.  In  nnolhcr  cue,  the  managers  had  ingeuiouvly  started  a 
lluitding  Si>ciety,  to  which  ttiejr  lent  the  funds  of  the  Frieodlj 
Society,  without  diulociiiK  the  iiAines  of  those  to  whom  tbr 
Iluilding  Society  advanced  them.  This  Society  succeeded  in 
iudiiciog  an  Industrial  Assurance  Society  to  undertake  its 
liabilities,  and  to  accept  r  transfer  of  the  remnAnt  of  its  uieU 
as  a  consideration. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  the  evils  inherent  in  tliis  claa 
of  society  hnri'  sjirung  up  all  at  once.  Long  before  the  Kepoit 
of  the  Coiiimissionen  in  1874,  Mr.  Tidd  Prstt  had  for  yon 
called  attention  to  the  unsatiBlaciory  management  of  lb 
collecting  Bariai  Societies,  and  had  shoivn  in  his  anmri 
reports,  that  they  were  every  year  expendinft  in  management  tt 
much  ns  or  more  than  they  gave  in  benefits  to  their  members, 
and  that  tbelr  a»-umulatr<)  a*ict«  were  ridiculously  small  » 
compared  with  the  liabilities  they  had  incurretl.  Ten  yvati 
afhn-  he  bad  commenced  agitatiii)[  the  question,  tbe  legisUtine 
of  \iSlb  provided  special  checks  upon  this  class  of  Society,  ntid 
tbe  exijerience  of  the  ten  years  which  have  since  nassed  semis 
to  show  that  these  checks  are  insufficient.  What  foitber 
measures  ought  to  l)c  adopted  ? 

If  the  .State  cannot  enter  into  effectual  competition  with  these 
societies,  as  we  have  seen  it  is  hanlly  Hkcly  to  lie  able  to  do,  it 
is  evident  that  tlieir  regulation  and  not  tlieir  extinction  is  what 
should  be  aimed  ut :  for  us  lontr  as  tltey  attract  membe-rs  who 
will  not  insure  through  any  other  medium,  they  fulfil  a  useful 
purpose,  and  the  millions,  to  whom  tbey  have  rendered  asstilann 
in  lime  of  need,  far  outnumber  the  thousands  to  whom  their 
failure  has  caused  disappointment  and  loss.  If  they  can  bn 
provcntwl  from  increasing  the  number  of  the  latter,  they  may 
well  be  left  In  add  to  the  former  class  ns  many  as  they  can.  It 
is  better  tliat  a  poor  man  should  be  insured  for  n  smnll  sum  at 
.in  unduly  high  rate  of  premium,  than  that  be  sliould  not  bo 
insured  at  all.  ilow  arc  we  to  secure  that  be  shall  not  be 
disappointed  ? 

Something  might  l)e  done  by  );iring  the  proper  authority 
power  to  wind  up  cnmpulsorlly  a  society  of  this  class,  when  a 
valuation  showed  tliat  its  assets  were  insufficient  to  meet  its 
liabilities.  When  tlial  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  thai  the  society 
has  been  ill-managed,  for  tbe  contributions  of  members  to  these 
ftocieties  are  always  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  tbe  cslcnlsted 
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risk.  Thej^,  in  fact,  ask  llin  mctnliera  for  much  more  than  is 
re«llv  necessurj'  lu  elTed  ibe  iiuturanc-c*.  Mencc  thn  sppearnnce 
of  lui  estimatMl  deficieiic^  in  a  valuation  Upr(M>f[Nttitivcagnintt 
tbem.  Tlie  auttiority,  to  whom  power  would  be  givi^u  to  set  ia 
•ucb  a  caar,  stiouUI  be  entitled  to  make  lucb  arrangement  a*  lie 
thought  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the  mcmberi,  bj'  obtainiiifc  for  tin^m 
a  reduced  insurance*  under  the  guarantee  of  tome  lolvent  lociety, 
or  in  default  to  dittiibute  among  them  tbc  assets  of  the  society 
wbile  it  hat)  an  jr. 

Powvr  might  nUo  b«  gircn  to  the  pn> per  authority  to  interfere 
in  caaes  where,  from  the  annual  return  or  otlicrwisr,  it  apprared, 
itial  the  society's  funds  were  being  impniperly  invu!ttc<l  or 
wasted  in  unneceuary  ex|>eo»e8  of  maii.igemeul.  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  it  would  not  be  unreasoiiitble  lor  the  State  to  appoint 
a  receiver  of  the  society's  funds,  and  thus  ensure  that  no 
expenditure  other  than  that  legally  necessary  for  carrying  on  its 
bucin<!««  should  thenceforth  be  incurred,  and  that  no  investment 
other  than  tlmxe  contrmplntnl  by  the  Act  and  suitable  for  such 
a  iMciely  should  ihi-nivforth  Ik:  made.  If  it  be  thought  too 
strung  a  measure  to  allow  the  Chief  Registrar  to  take  a  step  of 
this  kind  on  his  own  motion,  it  might  at  least  be  provJdml  that 
it  should  bo  competent  fur  him  to  do  so,  when  applied  to  by  a 
certain  number  of  the  members  of  such  a  aociety. 

Though  the  societies  of  this  class  present  so  unfavourable  a 
view,  and  are  to  be  looked   at  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary 
Ftiendly  Benefit  Society,  they  form  no  exception  to  the  general 
statement    we    have    ventured   to    make,  as  to  tlie  progress  of 
I-riendly  Societies  during  tlie  last  hundred  years.     1  he  tegisla- 
I      lion  of  1875  has  served  o;ily  to  bring  to  light,  and  to  assist  in 
'      providing  a  remedy  for  evils  which  existed  to  a  much  greater 
'       extent  before  its  passing,  as  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners Rud  their  assistants  abundantly  show.     Previously  the 
rufTianitm,  the  extravagance,  the  dishonesty  reigned  unchecked  ; 
the  nia<:hincry  of  inspection,  the  checks  which  the  Act  provides 
on  the  ptwcr  of  the  collector,  and  the  full  publicity  cnlwrt^il  as 
to  the  real  facts  of  tlie  society's  position  by  the  annual  mum, 
and  the    quinquennial  valuation,  have  made  the  condition  of 
these  societies  very  different  from  what  it  was  before  ltiT5. 

Kcverting  from  these  societies  to  the  ordinary  tvpe  of  Friendly 
Society,  it  may  have  been  observed  that  we  have  lai<)  little  stress 
upon  a  matter,  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  fenturirs  of  the 
Act  of  1S7^,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  of  grrat  im|K)rlance, 
viz.  the  requirement  once  in  every  five  years  from  every  society 
of  an  actuarial  valuation  of  its  assets  and  liabilities.  We  are  of 
opinion  llial,  great  as  the  usefulness  of  these  valuations  may  here- 
after 
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nftrr  Ixwruinf,  llic  time  tins  not  come  wlteii  a  general  cohcTofian 
r»n  cnfelj-  tw  fiiuiided  upon  (bem,  that  U  is  not  from  a  singtc 
valuntiou,  but  from  a  conipsrison  of  the  results  of  succmuvp 
vnluattoiis,  that  infemices  should  bo  drawn  as  to  the  real  tan- 
ditioQ  of  Bocirtics:  that  man;  elements  in  their  Bolreocjran^ 
necessarily  omitted  from  Ihr  c»nsidcT»tioD>  of  the  valuer,  am) 
that  only  bj-  a  verj'  slow  prticets  can  Iruatwortbj  results  bf 
derelopcd  from  hi«  work. 

If  the  ret|uiremcnt  of  compuliory  valuation  had  been  part  of 
the  Ian-  lliirty  jears  ago,  us  it  is  very  much  to  be  wUdkI  ii 
bad  be4:n,  we  should  now  be  in  possession  of  matcrialt  ibr 
forming  a  just  judgment  of  the  actual  position  of  (be  Endk  of 
the  societies  ;  and  it  would  doubtless  have  been  in  every  rupeci 
much  belter  than  it  is.  The  knowlcd^  of  the  actuarial  ooodi- 
lions  of  soundness  in  Friendly  Societies  is  a  very  impoitut 
element  in  their  mnnngt-mcnt ;  and  if  that  knowledge  had  beeo 
generally  impartrd  in  them  a  quarter  cif  a  century  earlier  tluo 
it  has  been,  they  would  have  had  lime  to  currect  many  of  tbe 
mUinkes  they  have  innocently  made,  and  would  have  distribnto} 
the  relief  they  offer  more  equitably  amone  ibe  members  standing 
in  need  of  it.  Now  that  this  powerful  instmment  has  been 
furnished  to  them  their  progress  in  this  direction  will,  doubtloi^ 
be  rapid. 

We  have  said,  and  as  far  as  limits  of  space  have  allowed,  hsTP 
shown,  that  the  hundred  years,  during  which  Friendly  Socictits 
have  been  oi^nized  in  l^ngland,  have  been  years  of  uninter- 
rupted progress  towardr  better  things  in  respect  of  their  safelj 
and  their  usefulness.  We  look  forward  towards  the  neit 
hundred  years  with  confidence  that  this  proj^ress  will  continue, 
and  that  year  by  year  Friendly  Societies  will  become  safer  asd 
more  uxefni.  There  arc  many,  however,  who  arc  not  conteat 
with  tltc  slow  and  gradual  process  of  improvement  from  within. 
and  are  anxi(»us  to  tlevise  means  by  whicu  the  thrift  of  the  wotl> 
ing  classes  may  be  stimulated  from  without.  Committees  of 
tlie  H<)U«!  of  Commons  have  been  sitting  during  the  sessions  of 
1885, 18K0,  and  I8S7,' to  inquire  into  the  best  system  of  N'alional 
Provident  Insurance  against  Pauperism.'  It  is  nut  surprising: 
that  the  Committees  should  have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  aay 
recommendation  which  would  combine  all  the  ccHiditions  im- 

Klied  in  this  reference.  The  system  to  be  devised  it  to  be  Uie 
rst ;  it  is  to  be  natiomil ;  it  is  not  to  infringe  the  great  ptin- 
ciples  of  providence ;  it  is  to  be  an  inxuranee  ;  and  not  only  to, 
it  is  to  be  a  pnipbyiactic  against  pau)>eri5m.  The  first  witotst 
before  the  Committee  of  188.'j,  the  last  witness  before  that  of 
188G,  and  the  principal  witness  before  that  of  1887,  were  the 
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mne,  namely.  Canon  BUckley,  who  in  the  firtl  inilance  defined 
IV  scheme  which  app«an  to  him  to  satisfy  ihpsc  condilioni,  and 
in  the  second  and  third  rc-plird  npon  the  objections  that  had 
beeo  raised  to  his  pinn  by  others.  The  Coininittce  of  1887  hu 
finally  renortcd  ngainst  it. 

The  scneinc  hiu  mncli  in  it  that  is  tnking  *t  ftrat  sight.  It 
seeks  to  meet  the  pauperism  whirli  arises  frum  sickness  or  old 
age  by  th<^  insurance  of  a  small  weekly  sum ;  tu  enforce  the 
pavment  of  the  necesjary  premium  at  &  very  early  period  of 
life  ;  and  it  proposes  to  require  this  payment  from  every  indi- 
vidual, rich  and  poor,  male  and  female.  It  does  not  provide 
any  sum  at  death ;  and  its  author  teems  to  contemplate  that, 
though  crn-y  person  is  to  contribute  the  premium,  no  ono  is  to 
'Claim  the  benefit  of  the  insurRnce,  unless  he  is  in  such  a  condition 
of  need  that  he  wonid  otlierwise  l>e  compelled  to  become  a 
pauper.  It  is  here  that  we  think  the  weakness  of  tlte  proposeil 
system  mainly  appears.  Pauperism  it  a  great  evil  ;  and  any 
method  that  could  be  devised  to  diminish  it,  (o  any  material 
extent,  must  be  a  great  blessing  ;  hut  pauperism  may  exist  with- 
out residence  in  the  workhouse,  or  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  devising  a 
plan  by  which  the  State  can  imure  .igainst  pauperism,  is  to 
define  exactly  what  is  the  pauperism  that  is  to  be  insured 
against.  Canon  Btackley  states  his  proposal  in  the  following 
terms:— 

'  I  propose  that  every  individual  in  the  nation  shftU  bo  liable,  bj 
law,  ^ier  reaching  ibo  ago  of  18  years,  to  contribnto,  dthcr  in  one 
som  or  by  instalmontSi  101.  or  thweaboote  to  a  Nntional  Sick  and 
Penaioii  Benefit  Society,  which  would  secure  to  him  or  hor,  when 
pmrantod  bj  Rickn«S8  nam  earning  his  or  hor  nsiul  wagn^  a  nun  of 
8c.  a  woek  until  70  yisars  of  ngd,  and  after  70  ycnn>  of  i^  a  ccemtloq 
«f  tbs  sick  pay,  but  a  pension  for  life  of  4«.  a  week.' 

If  the  premium  were  ade<)uate,  and  the  sick  pay  and  pension 
■were  duly  paid  lo  every  per»in  who  had  paid  the  premium,  the 
difficulty  of  defining  what  is  fuuperism  for  the  purpose  of  such 
an  inaarance  would  not  arise,  for  every  purchnser,  that  is  in  the 
case  supposed  every  individual  of  the  population,  would  receive 
the  insurance,  whether  he  would  otherwise  have  become  a 
panper  or  not ;  but  the  premium  is  not  adequate  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  is  not  intended  that  all  who  pay  it  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  It.  Mr.  Hhckley  seeks  to  distinguish  between 
those  who  are  wage-earners  and  those  who  are  not,  and  to  girc 
the  benefits  of  his  scheme  to  the  former  class  only.  The  result 
of  course  is  that,  for  all  persons  who  arc  not  wage-eamcrs,  the 
payment  of  10/.  isa  tax  and  not  an  insurance;  or  if  the  possible 
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fontin^eocy  of  a  pcnon  now  not  a  w^c-c&mer  beoamiag  ok 
bcfon*  ho  is  seventy  years  of  tt^  be  taken  into  accouni,  il  u 
the  insurance  of  a  ronote  uid  trifling  risk  at  a  very  high  pre- 
mium. 

Canon  Blncldey,  indeed,  urges  tb«t : — 

■  If  we  go  to  ou  vorUxnues  w«  find  that  llierc  are  jAeatf  of  fee^ 
tbero  wlio  ir«re  once  rich — men  who  have  kept  their  pocln  of  hmik 
We  nont  that  evet;  one  shall  give  seouritv  to  the  natioi  tgfiut 
K<iiunag  relief  btan  panpariura,  and  that  lie  shall  give  tli*t  wldd 
will  secure  htm  against  daimiag  the  poor  rote.  No  mail,  hovm 
well  provided  ho  is  at  preeent,  can  eaj  that  yot  cain  gire  a  dbMpK 
■ccnrit;  than  vonld  bo  affordvd  b;  the  10/.  that  he  will  oeTerbecmM 
a  pauper.' 

In  this  he  sterns  tod«panfrom  his  dofinition  of  wage«anKC: 
but  however  that  may  be,  he  omits  to  notice  llint  10/.  would  I* 
AD  nndalv  high  prrmiiim  to  charge  where  llic  risk  nf  becotniof; 
a  paiipttr  is  smalt,  in  other  wonla,  that  ho  is  insuriog  on  Ok- 
equal  risk  by  equal  premiums. 

The  confusion  between  an  insurance  and  a  tax,  which  UmH 
the  foundation  of  the  plan,  is  observable  in  many  of  its  dMsili. 
An  iDsuranpc  of  two  distinct  benefits  should  be  granted  onlj  b 
conBideration  of  separate  premiums.  The  manner  in  which  tk 
premium  for  sick  pay  ought  to  be  caleolnled  is  very  diflemU 
from  the  manner  in  which  tlu^  premium  for  a  defenrd  umoitT 
ought  to  be  calculated.  Accordingly,  the  premium  for  the  one 
ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  that  for  the  other.  In  a  siA 
paj  assurance,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  fioctoatiiat 
f  Rom  year  to  year,  and  that  the  experienee  of  a  very  sickly  ynr 
I  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  fArourablc  experience  of  beall^i 
'  years  to  follow.  In  a  deferred  annuity,  there  is  no  such  eo«- 
''|M>nsation  to  be  lookc<l  for.  The  body  which  amtrncts  to  pay 
a  deferred  annuity  must  see  that  it  receives  the  exact  preinioni 
which  is  the  calculated  equivalent  of  tbe  annuity,  and  that  mdi 
premium  is  invested  and  tbe  interest  reinvested  the  moment  jl 
13  received  until  the  day  when  the  annuity  comes  to  be  payaUt. 
The  first  thing  essential  is  that  the  exact  premium  should  be 
ascertained;  the  next,  tlut  it  should  be  actually  received.  T&t 
scheme  docs  not  provide  effectually  for  either  tho  one  rcquiie- 
tncnt  or  tlM^  other.  It  mixes  up  the  premium  for  the  uck 
pay  with  that  for  the  deferred  annuity,  and  trusts  to  olienuiont 
in  the  premiums  of  future  entrants  to  be  mode  fnun  time  to 
time  when  periodical  valuations  show  them  to  be  necesnty, 
to  remedy  any  errors.  But  a  moment's  rcBection  will  abow,  ihs' 
no  periodical  valnation  can  affect  the  premium  that  ought  to  be 
ptuu  lor  a  deferrod  annuity.     Until  the  deferred  annuitr  t* 
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enlrru)  upon,  it  is  a  mere  mailer  of  acoumuUting  tlie  premium 
nX  c-ompound  in(er(«t.  The  aick  pay  ma^  vary  from  veor  to  jear, 
but  (lie  dt^ferrct)  nnnuity  does  not  come  to  be  a  claim  until  fifty 
years  afli-r  the  cuntract  fans  btrn  made.  If,  by  misinj;  up  the 
premiums  for  tlu^  wV  pny  witb  tliose  for  the  tieferrcd  annoity, 
ihc  latter  fund  i»  iDad«  to  iMiir  thi?  burden  of  nnv  escc*t  of  siclt 
pay  in  an  uniieallhy  your,  it  inRers  nut  merely  by  tlie  ai:tiial 
cash  turn  abstracted  ftom  it,  but  by  all  the  accumulationa  of  that 
atim  until  the  time  for  entering  upon  tbe  annuity.  1/.  paid 
down  now  would  accumulate  to  8/.  in  fifty  years'  time ;  and 
therefore  if  ]/.  ia  unduly  absiraded  from  the  deferred  annuity 
fund  now,  that  fund  will  be  deficient  to  the  extent  of  8/.  when 
the  annuity  cumei  to  be  paynbtc.  U  %t  is  the  value  of  4*.  a 
week  at  a^  aeveDly,  a  loss  of  1/.  would  mlncc  the  penaion  to 

\Vc  think  that  tbe  distinction  between  an  insurance  and  a 
lax  is  very  important  to  be  home  in  mind,  in  the  consideration 
of  this  matter.  In  an  insurance,  if  it  be  on  sound  and  jatt 
priDciples  (and  no  other  ought  of  course  to  l)e  andertnkeo  by  the 
State),  the  premium  ought  to  be  as  ncvuntely  adjusted  to  the 
risk  as  tbe  conditions  of  the  problem  will  allow.  If  it  be  aa 
insaraiice  against  pauperism,  supposing  sucb  an  insurance  to  be 
at  aII  practicable,  the  present  value  of  the  sum  assured  would 
bare  to  be  multiplied  by  tbe  antecedent  probability  of  the 
person  insured  l>ncoming  a  pauper,  and  the  result  would  be  tbe 
premium  tliat  ought  to  be  charged.  If  the  probnbiljiy  of  one 
peraon  becoming  a  pauper  is  less  than  tliat  of  another  penoa 
becoming  one,  he  should  pay  a  less  premium.  If  he  is  charged 
the  fame  premium,  especially  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay  it 
whether  he  will  or  not,  the  payment  becomes  a  lax  and  not  an 
insurance. 

The  reason  this  consideration  is  so  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  present  proposal  is,  that  the  whole  moral  effect  iif  the 
sclwine  depends  upim  the  light  in  which  it  ic  looked  at  by  tliose 
who  receive  benefit  under  it.  If  they  are  led  lo  suppose  that 
they  are  iiisnred  persons  when  tbe  premium  they  are  paying  is 
not  adequate  lo  the  insurance,  but  is  siippleutented  bj  a  tax 
which  otber  people  are  paying  for  tbeir  benefit,  the  moral 
advanloge  snpposcd  to  be  offeretl  by  the  scheme  as  n.  prophy- 
lactic against  pauperism  disnppears  altngrtlirr.  They  are 
paupers,  and  the  pauperitm  is  vionf  because  all  the  old  safe- 
giiards  against  it,  which  existed  in  the  self-respect  of  tbe 
labouring  classes,  and  their  reluctance  to  claim  relief  provided 
out  of  the  funds  of  others,  have  been  dcme  away  witb.  The  old 
Poor-law  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  enacted  in  efirct  that 
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no  one  should  itane  in  ihii  rountry,  but  lltat  the  cost  of  {ira- 
viilinsr  t'lir  thoM!  whu  cuonot  proride  for  tbemaelves,  should  k 
ia«t  hy  the  whole  commuoilj',  and  ibe  harden  distribiiUd  unoiif 
the  tnembers  of  it  according  to  their  tererai  abilitie*  to  bear  it. 
bsd  these  sareguarda  af^nst  abtue.  The  n«w  Paor-law  tS 
Canon  Blackl«y,  which  is  to  irnact  that  cverv  one  who  on 
ratablish  a  claim  on  the  grouad  of  iwrcrty,  may  have  foii 
shillings  n  week  for  Itfe  after  attaining  the  age  of  irTentj,  and 
tliiit  ihr  (^st  nf  such  nnnuity  sitall  piutly  be  met  by  the  con- 
iributioni  of  those  who  paid  tlie  same  sum,  but  cannot  br  ttir 
conditions  of  the  case  obtain  anj'  benefit,  would  enable  the  n- 
oriver  to  become  a  burden  upon  other  people,  bat  relierc  bint 
from  tho  shame. 

The  provisions  for  insuring  the  actual  receipt  of  the  prcminni 
are  the  nrxt  matter  to  be  considered.     The  theory  it,  that  rbf 
whole  amount  of  the  single  premium  for  sick  pay  up  to  serentr 
years  and  for  the  deferred  annuity  thereafter,  estimated  loosdi 
at  10/.,  is  to  be  paid  br  every  individual  before  be  attaiot  H 
years  of  age.     It  is  suggested  that  a  payment  of  Is.  IM.  a 
for  thre«  year*  would  amount  to  the  10/.,  and  that  orery  wage> 
earner  conld  set  aside  out  of  his  wages  that  sum  Ijctwma 
ages  of  IS  and  21.      If  he  will  not  do  so,  it  is  proposril 
employer  should  Ixt  compi-ilcd  to  deduct  it  from  the  wages 
paid.     Fn>m  tlioie  who  are  not  wage-earners,  tlie   10/.  is  to 
collected  in  tlie  same  way  that  other  lases  are  collected.    In 
way  or  other,  every  individual  is  to  be  made  to  pay. 

VVith  regard  to  (he  wage-earners,  it  is  obvious  that  !f  tbei 
employer  ii  to  pav,  he  will  be  in  the  position  of  having  tA' 
pay  a  youth  of  20  years  of  age  Is.  3(/.  a-wcck  more  than  be, 
would  have  to  p*y  n  youth  of  21  years  of  age.  This, 
course,  he  will  not  willingly  do;  and  he  can  only  be  eo 
pelled  to  do  it,  if  the  labour-market  is  so  ill-supplied  that 
he  cannot  get  a  sufficient  stock  of  workmen  over  £1  retn 
of  Age  to  do  his  work.  As  long  as  the  labour-market  u  in 
socb  a  condition  that  men  can  be  got  to  work  at  minimsB: 
wages,  l)<>TS  will  not  be  employed  at  minimnm  wngrs,  pita  If.  Sd- 
1*he  plan  in  this  respect  may  be  left  to  work  its  own  cure. 

The  demand  is  to  be  made  from  femiil):  wage-^-nmers  as  well 
as  from  amies.  Every  girl  in  the  kingdom  between  the  ages  of  _ 
16  and  21  is  to  pay  S.  St.  8d.  a  year.  How  is  she  to  get  tt?a 
Is  female  labour  so  highly  paid  that  there  is  a  margin  left  for 
investment  after  this  rate?  Is  not  the  fact  the  very  reverse  of 
this?  It  is  possible  that  the  frsmcr  of  the  scheme  has  coth 
templated  a  state  of  society  in  which  such  aji  amount  of  saving 
would  be  barely  practicable.      What  kind  of  female  emploi- 
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cnent  offers  sucli  a  margin  of  income  ?  If  there  l»e  aaj,  is  it 
wise  or  right  to  forbid  the  poor  girl  to  apply  her  »vin^  to 
that  which  i>  the  legitimate  ambition  of  every  female— the 
giving  horwlf,  not  wbol!)-  unprovtilcd,  to  the  man  of  bcr  choice, 
iritli  the  little-  u«st-egg  that  will  help  in  plcnifhin<;  their 
borne?  Why  should  the  Slate  insist  upon  hrr  buying  a 
deferred  annuity  which  she  does  not  want,  and  deprive  her  of 
the  cbaoce  of  happiness  that  is  trithia  her  grasp?  May  slie 
oot  justly  ask  that  the  want  which  may  fall  upon  her  when  she 
is  70  should  be  left  for  the  future  to  prorido  againsl,  when  the 
nJternativc  is  tier  falling  into  want  that  will  hurt  her  more 
sorely  when  she  is  20?  What  moral  obligation  rests  upon 
her,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  upon  any  one  whatever,  to  provide 
ag&iDSt  the  wants  of  the  neit  half  century  when  the  want  of 
t^  day  is  pressing?  The  amiable  Canon  who  adrocates  the 
scheme  shows  a  sad  want  of  appreciation  of  perspective.  To 
him  the  prosprct  of  pauperism  at  70  looms  as  large  as  the 
actuality  of  stnrvniion  now ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  do  so  in 
the  eye  of  the  struggling  poor. 

Turning  from  these  to  the  case  of  th<ise  who  are  not  wage- 
earners,  the  injustice  of  the  scheme  becomes  evcii  more  appa- 
rent. If  the  wage-earner  will  not  pay,  his  employer  tnust:  he 
who  earns  no  ws^cs  cannot  pay ;  therefore  his  parent  must.  If 
this  were  a  Malthusian  device  to  impose  a  penalty  on  the  father 
of  a  large  family,  something  might  be  said  in  drfrnce  of  it ;  but 
as  the  penalty  is  only  to  fall  when  the  family  is  grown  up,  it 
may  be  held  to  t>l^  superfluous.  The  scheme  is  fallacious  from 
every  point  of  view:  but  probably  the  fallacy,  whidi  lies 
neuest  the  bottom  of  it,  is  that  there  is  no  other  or  better  way 
of  insuring  against  pauperism  thao  that  of  buying  a  deferred 
aaDaity.  The  parent  of  a  roulh,  who  has  not  yet  begun  to  earn 
his  living,  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that,  if  he  has  given 
bim  the  best  education  in  his  power,  has  npprcnticed  biin  to 
some  trade  or  profession,  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  him 
principles  of  prudence  and  right  living,  he  has  done  something 
towards  preventing  his  becoming  a  pauper  at  the  age  ot 
seventy,  and  that  the  proposal  to  tax  him  10/.,  as  a  further  pro* 
vision  against  tliat  risk,  is  an  unjust  interference  with  his  right 
lo  form  and  act  upon  the  best  judgment  he  ran  for  his  child. 
One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  scheme  is  its  Socialislie  phase  ; 
it  assumes  that  all  mankind  have  the  same  wauls,  and  the  same 
ueaas  of  providing  for  them :  indeed  it  claims  to  be  founded  on 
Prince  Bismarck's  theories  of  State  Socialism.  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  would  be  any  the  better  suited  lo  English  needs,  if  that 
were  the  fact:  but  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Ascbrott  tends  to  show, 
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lliAt  il  it  not  so.  Prince  Bismarck's  scbetnc  relates  to  <Atl 
workinff-classes  only,  and  is  innocent  of  anything  so  sbsordsi 
the  nodon  of  anivenal  insunnoe: — it  docs  not  inroWt  Ac 
strange  expedient  of  a  single  pTcmium : — and  it  liac  nofhii^ 
to  say  to  a  ilefcTTcK]  annaitj.  Thnc  arc  the  JistinctiK 
t'catutrs  of  Canon  Hliirklr_v'«  tcti(-tn(!:  and  not  one  of  iLea 
appears  in  FrintM!  liixmarck's.  Kvi^n  as  regaids  the  workmiai, 
all  that  i*  rmjuired  is  ibat  the^  should  be  memben  of  mM 
approved  I'rtendiy  Soeiet^,  not  (except  as  regards  accidfMt. 
and  in  that  case  only  for  certain  specihed  trades)  of  any  Stkte 
institution  whatever.  Dr.  Aschroti,  indeed,  said,  '  I  do  doc 
belieTe  that  we  shall  ever  get  s  compulsory  iniuranoe  for  old 
age'  (q.  \7S'b)i  and  again,  'I  approve  of  all  tchi-mes  whicti 
facilitate  a  man's  securing  a  property  of  his  own  fur  liis  old 
age;  and  everything  that  prevents  a  man  from  using  all  lie 
money  he  can  spare  in  order  to  get  a  small  property  of  bis  am 
I  would  oppose  (q.  17^9).'  We  confess  that  we  entirely  sgnc 
with  this  wilitcss. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  scheme  wen 
earriMl  into  effect,  what  would  he  the  consequence  upon 
Friendly  Societies?  It  would  cut  off  from  them  the  suppl; 
young  members,  for  it  is  clear  that  no  youth  under  twenty 
could  afford  to  pay  Friendly  Society  contrihutions  in  addiiios 
to  his  annual  31.  lis.  Hd.  It  would  thus  deprive  them  of  one 
material  element  of  prosperity.  With  regard  to  the  assuraace 
of  sick  pay,  in  which  at  present  the  advantages  of  sell-^ovemiag 
societies  are  tlie  most  apparent,  it  would  limit  their  basincss 
such  additional  and  suhtidiary  nssurancr  as  wnulil  be  rcqoi. 
to  meet  the  case  of  these  members  for  whom  eight  shillings 
week  in  sickness  is  not  sufficient.  It  would  probably  thetefoi*' 
Ttduce  the  balk  of  societies  to  mere  Burial  Societies,  tbw 
destroying  ibe  societies  of  the  better  classes,  and  brini^inf  aU 
societies  to  the  level  of  the  worse:  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
real  source  of  tW  evils  of  Burial  Societies  is  the  smalloess  tl 
each  member's  inti;re*l,  giving  him  no  subEtantial  stake  in  the 
society's  welfare  and  good  managa^ment.  If  the  scheme  wen 
in  other  respects  a  sound  one,  these  consi^uences  might  W(U 
make  US  pause  before  adopting  it :  but  had  as  it  is,  they  seem 
to  us  of  themselves  alone  conclusive  against  iL  It  is  not  la 
socialistic  Utopias  of  compulsory  universal  insurance,  but  to 
a  continuance  of  the  sound  policy  of  encoura)^meut  of  llw 
last  hundred  years,  tliat  wo  look  for  the  further  progress  ot 
Friendly  Societies,  ^^ 
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Cbmpiletl  by  A.  F.  Barron.     London,  18M, 
A.    Virtu  and  »7lw  Cnllure.     "Qy  A.  F.  Barron.     London,  1887. 
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'^^  Mudiroomt  for  the  MiUim.    By  J.  H'rigbt,  F.R.H.S.    Fifth 
^V    Edition.     London,  1887. 

^^^.   Tlit    Miniature     Fndl     Garden.       By    Thomoc     Riren. 
NinelMinth  edition.     London,  lSKt>. 

8.  Fruit  Farming  for  Profit.     By  G«org«  Bany«nl,  F.R.H.S. 
MaidKoue,  l^t. 

9.  The  Field  Newspaper.     London,  188ti  and  1887. 
la   Tie  Jgricultural  Rvturnt,  1887. 

IN  prerioiu  numbers  of  this  *  Review'  we  have  dealt  with 
wheat-growing,  meat  production,  and  dairy  prodoce,  roAinly 
from  a  financitil  point  of  view  ;  and  it  now  remains  to  give  the 
iviolts  of  invcxtigstions  respecting  the  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale  of  culinary  vegetables,  fruit,  trees  and  shrubs  for  replant- 
ing, flowers,  and  hups,  commonly  included  uniler  the  conipre> 
beniive  abbreviation  which  i*  adopted  as  the  title  of  this  article. 

Unfortunately,  the  statistics  of  market  gardens  and  fiult 
.grounds  are  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  returns  obtained  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  arv  insufficiently  classified  and 
incomplete ;  and  no  returns  arc  included  in  the  Agricultural 
i>tati*ticj  for  Irrlnnd,  except  so  far  as  the  potato-crop  is 
ooncemed.  This  omission  is  not  the  less  to  I>c  regretted, 
because  of  the  very  small  extent  to  which  garden  farming 
is  attempted  in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  all  the  more 
desirable  that  figures  should  be  given,  in  order  that  the 
ji^lect  of  a  remunerative  industry,  for  which  the  south  of 
Ireland  is  peculiarly  well  suited,  may  be  meuured  as  well  as 
known.  As  for  the  statistics  for  Great  Britain  and  the  small 
Islands,  it  is  satisfactory  to  sec  that  the  officials  responsible 
for  thrm  arc  awnre  of,  and  acknowledge,  thctr  impt-rfectlons 
and  proltable  inacruracy,  while  promising  to  efi'ect  uu  improve-' 
ment,  if  possible,  this  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  returned  as  under 
market  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries,  in  the  several  divisions 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  small  Islands,  in  1886  and  1887 
respectively ; — 
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The  areas  her?  givea  do  not  ioclude  amalt  boIJings  or  ^ardcat 
under  a  quarter  of  ao  acre,  with  res|:)ect  to  which  no  slatiitia 
can  be  expected.  Nor  do  the^  includt^  larger  nlote  of  gEidca 
ground  connected  witli  house*,  such  as  the  great  Kitchen  ganlem 
and  orchard*  of  country  gi^ntlcmeti,  in  which  oniidcrahle 
quantities  of  choice  vegetables  and  fruit  are  grown,  partlr  for 
sale.  Ground  covered  with  )>eas,  jiotalues,  unions,  carroU, 
parsnips,  turnips,  and  vegetables  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  wbctc 
tbnc  arc  grown  on  a  large  scalp,  baa  no  separate  return.  It  is 
this  omission  which  makes  the  area  of  maikot  gardens  in  Jcrsej 
nppiTM-  so  xinall.  Hut,  nn  doubt,  small  growth*  of  all  these 
vegetables  are  iucludi^d  in  tlie  ninrkrt-ganlen  acreage.  Wc  maj 
point  out,  too,  that  the  acreage  put  down  for  market  nrdoos 
in  Jersey,  in  1887,  does  not  agree  with  the  Parish  Retanis 
ooUectcd  officially  in  the  Island,  which  make  it  'AAb  MTffiei,  or 
153  acres.  It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  the  figures  for 
market  gardens  give  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  land  devoted  to 
culinary  vegetable*,  large  acreages  of  which  arc  grown  as 
ordinary  farm  crops,  for  market  sale  when  prices  are  good 
enough,  or  for  harvesting  or  feeding  off  when  values  ans  too 
low  to  cover  the  heavy  extra  expense  of  sending  bulky  prodi 
into  towns. 

The  figures  for  fruit  arc  admitted  to  be  imperfect, 
attempt  was  made  in  1S87  to  obtain  the  acreage  of  *sni. 
fruit,'  sucb  as  go»u^bcr^ie«  and  currants;  a  new  heading 
bein)t  inserted  in  the  schedule  sent  to  occupiers  of  land,  under 
which  they  were  requested  to  give  the  acreage  of  small  fmit 
grown  in  orchards,  between  standard  tree*.  The  acreage 
thus  obtained — nil  of  it  included  in  the  total  for  orcliards — 
was  17,153  acres  for  England,  71  acres  for  Wales,  1252  acrea 
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for  Scotland,  71  acres  for  the  Ule  of  Man,  bG  acres  fur  Jersey, 
and  9  acm  fur  Gticrniey  ;  making  a  total  of  18,(>i2  acre*. 
Jiut  thnt  thi'rc  n  ai  a  ciimjil^Ie  misapprclieDBioo  as  to  the  tnvtbod 
of  gxoviing  at  tea»t  some  kinds  of  small  fruit  is  shown  b)'  the 
explaiiutory  remarks,  which  aBBUmc  that  all  small  fruit  not  grown 
in  orchurds  is  grown  in  market  gardens  ^  wherras  the  truth  is 
ibat  the  great  bulk  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  is  not  grown 
in  either,  but  in  open  fields.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Crojs,  Orpington,  tialsttrad,  Farningham,  Swaulej',  and  in  other 
places  in  Kent,  as  well  as  in  several  other  counties  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  there  ore  thousands  of  acres  of  strawberries  and 
raspberries  in  open  lields,  and  apparently  none  of  the  area  of 
these  crops  is  included  in  the  Agricultural  Returns,  though  the 
acreage  of  such  fruit  in  market  gardens  is  included. 

With  this  explanation  wc  may  give  the  figures  showing  the 
increase  in  the  aieas  of  orchards,  market  garduns,  anil  nurseries 
in  Great  Uritnin  during  the  last  twenty  years,  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Returns: — 
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The  totals  for  ltJ87  do  not  correspond  with  those  previously 
given,  because  the  acreage  for  the  small  islands  is  not  included 
in  this  comparative  table.  It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  increase 
in  each  division  was  much  greater  during  the  last  di>cade  than 
during  the  preceding  one.  In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1S7? 
there  were  increases  of  1645  acres  of  market  gardens,  15,079 
acres  of  orchards,  and  173  acres  of  nurseries ;  while  in  the  last 
decade  the  areas  were  extended  by  24,817  acres  for  market 
mrdens,  38,944  acres  for  orchards,  and  526  acres  for  nurseries. 
It  i»  certain,  however,  that  the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  land 
devoted  to  fruit  baa  been  much  greater  than  is  above  indicated^ 
as  may  be  supposed  from  the  explanation  previously  given. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  small-fruit  acreage  has  been 
widely  extended. 

Market  gardening,  ns  a  matter  of  course,  is  most  extensively 
carried  on  in  counties  near  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  other  large  towns.  In 
England,  Kent  stands  first  with  9258  acres  for  1887,  Middlesex 
coming  next  with  7i>20  acres ;  and  these  arc  followed  by  Kssex 
with   3680  a«res,  Bedford  with  3593,  Yorkshire  with   3541, 
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WoTccstcr  with  3525,  uid  Surrej  with  3015 ;  while  Olouonler, 
Lancashire,  nnd  Hnmpxhirt!  comn  nnxt  with  ornr  150U  tcre* 
each  ;  nml  Suxm^x,  Ctit-xhire,  Corniv'.-dl,  Devnn,  Norfolk,  Liafola, 
have  ov(-r  .t  thousunil  each.  Among  the  Welsh  oouUM 
Glamorgan  ha«  the  largest  breadth  of  luarket-garden  gTOniL 
488  acres;  Denbigb,  with  292  acres,  being  the  onlj  oAer 
cotint_y  in  the  Principality  haring  over  50  acro».  The  lu^ 
ve&*  in  Scotland  arc  00$  seres  in  Lanark,  831  In  EdinboTsb, 
587  in  Haddington,  433  tn  Aberdeen,  3d5  in  Perth,  ami  iU 
in  Forfar.  Kenfrenr  has  112  »ere«,  and  Bute  101  ;  the  (ifttiu 
for  other  Scotch  cininttei  being  all  under  a  hundred  acrei, 
though  Fife  and  A^r  are  close  to  that  limit  with  L>t>  aocl  ^ 
acres  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  fruit,  climate  and  soil  hare  more  effect  «p«i 
the  wiciction  of  dlftricts  than  contigfuity  to  good  mftrkets ;  aoil 
in  a  retom  almost  cscluGivcly  devoted  to  orchards,  the  peA* 
apple  connlieii  iuxnmc  more  than  their  dne  pmminence  in  coo-' 
oection  with  the  fruit  itupply,  seeing  tliat  the  nppli^  gmwn  tB'^ 
them  are,  to  a  great  extent,  devoted  to  the  making  of  oAa. 
Thus,  in  a  table  which  gives  the  acreage  occupied  by  fruit-lr»»f 
with  and  without  small  fruit  together,  Uerelord  makes  tikr 
greatest  show  with  27,008  acres*  and  is  followed  hv  Devon  mtb 
26,462,  Somerset  with  23,855,  VTorccstcr  with  18,687,  Kent 
with  18,030,  and  Clouwstcr  with  15,911.  Then  there 
gn^.tt  drop  to  51-15  fur  Cornwall  ;  and  Dijrsi-t,  Shropshire, 
Monuiuutii  are  the  only  other  counties  having  over  401)0 
of  orchards.  All  but  nine  of  the  English  counties,  howevei, 
have  each  over  a  thousand  acres,  the  exceptions  being  Bedford, 
Cumberland,  Durham,  Hants,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Nortb- 
umherland,  Rutland,  and  Westmoreland.  In  Wales,  Bncoo 
alone  has  over  a  thousand  acres ;  while  in  Scotland  the  largnt 
area  under  orchard*  is  5!*1  acres  in  Lanark,  followed  by  445  ia 
Perth,  110  in  Haddington,  and  105  in  F^Hnburgh.  \o  other 
Scotch  county  has  a  hundred  acres.  If  we  take  the  ncre^ 
devoted  to  small  fruit,  grown  with  trees  in  orchards,  the  onkr 
of  precedence  is  found  to  be  very  different,  tad  this  would  be 
more  strikingly  the  case  If  all  small  fruit  were  reckoned,  lo 
this  connection  Kent  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  county,  with 
6495  acres,  after  which  we  come  to  2013  acres  for  Mid' 
1189  for  Cambridge,  704  for  Lancaster,  685  for  WorcMtci 
58!J  for  Devon,  551  for  Yorkshire,  549  for  Gloucester,  and 
Cor  Norfolk ;  while  Hereford,  first  in  the  other  table,  \  _ 
in  this  one  with  80  acres  only,  and  Somerset  with  no  more  ^aa 
75  acres.  For  all  Wales  only  71  acres  are  put  down  as  the 
area  devoted  to  small  fruit  grown  in  orchards.     The  greaust 
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eas  for  Scotland  arc  453  nrrt-s  in  Lanark,  306  in  Haddington, 
•5  ia  Perth,  and  ti?  in  Alx-nWn. 

Nursery  grounds  are  more  tHinally  distributed  than  mnrknt 
rtlent  or  fruit  grounds-  Suriejr,  however,  as  it  supplies 
B  Metropolis  to  a  great  extent,  is  by  far  the  lai^st  area, 
a  acres ;  and  Vorkflhire  is  the  onlj  other  county  with 
er  a  thousand  acres.  Similnrly  in  Scotland,  Edinburgh 
m  432  acres  of  niirscri«s,  and  no  other  county  has  Italf  that 

Xbe  statistics  relutinjEf  to  Urtps  <lo  not  emlxxljr  nnv  great  varia- 
ms.  The  Area  was  <>4,t!M  acresin  184>7, 7t,2»9m  1877,  and 
1*706  in  1887.  The  toul  for  last  year  is  made  up  as  follows: — 
BOl,  40,037  acres;  Sussex,  »72y;  Herefoid,  6478;  Hants, 
*6i  i  Worcester,  282» ;  Surrey,  2384 ;  Shropshire,  101 ; 
iffolk,  42  ;  Xotis,  14  ;  Berks  and  Gloucester,  12  each ;  U«rtt 
d  Hants,  3  CAch ;  and  Essex,  1. 

So  far,  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  information  affordwl  hy 
Scial  statistics,  and  in  this  connection  we  hare  yet  to  give 
b  figures  relating  in  the  most  important  of  all  culinary 
gBlables— the  potato.  1*he  following  table  shows  the  changes 
■  the  acreage  of  tlie  potalo-crop,  in  the  serrral  divisions  of  the 
iited  Kingdom,  during  the  last  twenty  years : — 
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These  iigares  show  a  decrease  during  twenty  years  of  over 
8,000  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
oinished  cultiration  nf  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  in 
[tc  of  an  intTcase  in  England  and  Jersey.  It  may  be  aMutne<] 
it  there  is  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  produce, 
cause  the  yield  in  England  and  Jersey  is  much  greater  than 
is  in  Ireland,  besides  which  tlie  crop  is  much  less  liable  to 
\try  from  disease  than  it  was  fonnerly.  Etcd  in  Ireland  the 
^m  pcodiKe 
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produce  for  1887  U  rrturnod  at  3,569,402  lont,  as  compud 
with  3,147,458  tons  in  18C7,  in  >piie  of  (be  diminiilicd  ue*. 
It  it  true  that  lut  year'a  crop  was  over  the  average  in  Irelaod ; 
hot  in  four  out  of  the  lost  five  j'eors  the  produce  has  been  ant 
3,000,000  tons.  For  Great  Britain  the  official  records  of /ieW 
have  been  given  during  tbe  lajt  four  ^cars  onlj*,  during  wUdi 
period  the  annual  produce  has  averaged  over  3,400,000  tool. 
The  'ordinary  average  '  yield  per  acre  is  cstimRled  at  6 '33  toot 
for  EuRland,  5-43  for  Wales,  5-79  for  Scotland,  and  6-11  (ui 
Great  Britain ;  while  a  ten  jeare' average  for  Ireland  isS'SOtoRi, 
Taking  a<Teage  into  aec(>unt,  in  order  to  work  out  a  trur 
average,  we  find  tlie  average  for  tbe  United  Kingdom  4'4l  torn 
j>er  acre. 

Since  maize  was  extensiveljr  imporled  and  wheat  has  become 
cheap,  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been  much  leas  dependen 
upon  the  potato  crop  than  they  were  at  an  earlier  period.  Tbe 
cheapness  of  wheat,  again,  has  probably  diminished  the  cno- 
•umption  of  potatoes  in  fireat  Britain,  for,  as  (he  home  prodiue 
ha*  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population  while  tk 
im[>(irts  have  fallen  off  greatly  since  18^0,  the  supply  per  head 
must  have  been  reduced.  'i*be  decline  of  p»tat4) -growing  ia 
Scotland,  which  is  of  recent  date,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
competition  of  growers  in  English  counties  ne«r  London,  or 
other  large  towns,  who  hare  a  great  advantage  over  those  diMui 
from  the  great  centres  of  consumption.  To  show  the  increased 
cultivation  of  the  tuber  in  some  of  the  counties,  it  ts  woitb 
while  In  give  the  figures  for  those  in  which  over  ten  thonsuid 
at-rex  were  grown  in  1887,  in  order  to  show  how  the  rci 
each  has  changed  since  1877 : — 
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'-  It  will    be  s<:en  that,  of  the  ten  greatest  potato  counties  in 
England,  all  but  one  have  increased  tbcir  cultivation  of  the  vnf 
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tloriag  the  Ust  ten  jeur*.  Let  ns  now  make  a  similar  com- 
pariion  for  Scotland,  taking  the  countic  growing  over  (ire 
tbousnod  acrn  esch,  aa  tbi^re  are  ontjr  three  which  produce 
orer  tea  tboagand  acres : — 
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Here  there  is  a  decrease  of  area  in  eight  out  of  eleven 
counties,  and  Haddington  and  Edinburgh  are  two  of  the  three 
cooaties  in  which  the  contraction  is  grrntest ;  no  doubt,  because 
the  land  hits  he«n  devoted  to  more  valuable  crops.  In  Jersey 
(here  ha*  been  an  advance  from  4()0l.>  acres  in  1677  to  &48d  in 
1867,  or  an  increase  of  G7  per  cent. ;  while  in  Guernsey  tlie 
«n*  has  fallen  from  1044  acres  in  the  earlier  to  877  in  the 
later  jear. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  supply  of  potatoes  has  of  late 
diminished  ;  prices  have  been  so  low  in  this  country,  that  there 
has  been  no  tcmpution  to  send  as  luge  quantities  of  common 
tubers  after  the  bulk  of  the  home  sopply  is  in  the  market. 
Indeed,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact,  that  Jersey  is  [mM  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  foreign  competition 
in  the  supply  of  potatoes  has  been  reduced  within  very  narrow 
limits.  In  records  of  imports,  however,  the  Channel  Islands 
are  classed  with  outside  British  possessions,  and  English  growers 
of  potatoes  are  apt  to  regard  Jersey  growers  as  foreign  compe- 
titors. Hnt,  including  the  receipts  from  the  Channel  Islands, 
our  imports  of  potatoes  hare  fallen  off  from  7,964,840  cwt.  in 
1877  to  2,762,958  cwt.  in  1887;  while  the  decline  since  1880, 
when  we  imported  9,754,514  cwt.  of  pulatoes,  has  been  in  a  still 
gmter  ratio.  The  proportion  of  the  outside  supply,  including 
lliat  of  the  Channel  Islands,  to  the  total  supply  is,  indeed,  very 
small.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  we  grow  from  6,000,000 
to  7,000,000  Ions  of  potatoes  annually,  and  we  liarc  imported 
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only  abont  115,000  to  IS^^^OO  tons  anooall;  dnrins  (far  but 
three  fcnn.  It  i>  ooly  ia  the  supply  of  e&rly  poutoci  ihn 
nulcidc  competition  is  farniid*blr  :  and,  in  that  mpect,  eoon- 
tri<!i  favoured  with  a  vrarmor  climate  thnn  our  owb  bw  an 
advsnta^. 

The  Utnt  year  for  which  full  details  of  imporU  are  arail  i 
ia  1886,  when  thn  quantities  an<l  values  of  potatoes  receired  (rom 
th«  several  sources  were  as  hclow  i— 
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la  1S87  we  imported  843,7U8  cwt.  from  Frui(>e,  423,41! 
from  Germany,  »nd  1,493,638  from  thr  Channfrl  Islands  and 
*  other  couotrioA,'  not  enumerated  in  the  Board  of  Tndt 
Returns  for  last  Dwiember.  The  total  was  2,762,958  cwt. 
ukd  the  Talue  974,13<U.,  or  7/.  Is.  |>cr  ton  on  an  »ven^,  tbtu 
showing  a  great  advance  in  price  as  compared  with  th«  anr^ 
for  1806.  We  have  givon  the  aTersf;*'  price  of  inip«TrtsfRtt 
each  source  in  1886,  because  it  indicates  the  comparatin 
carltnesaor  lateness  of  the  supply;  but  there  are  details  wbiob 
arc  not  to  be  derivTil  frnm  a  mere  rotnpariaon  of  prioef,  taA 
for  these  and  a  great  deal  of  other  information  we  ar«  indebted 
to  two  well-known  ('nvent  (ranlcn  salesioon,  Mr.  Geoi^  MontA 
and  Mr.  John  Itath. 

Forced  potatoes  are  received  from  the  Channel  Islands  u  nrlr 
U  JanOATy,  when  they  sell,  wholesale,  at  tW.  (o  I.i.  per  mmImL 
Th*  supply  of  unforced  tubers  from  Alfjeria,  Liibon,  and  Mslla, 
begins  in  March;  and  i-arly  in  May,  contributions  come  from 
NoirmouticT  and  the  Uleron  Isles,  in  Ihc  Bay  of  Biscay.  In 
May,  too,  Guernsey  sends  eonsitlcrable  quantities,  grown  itiKler 
glass  without  artificial  heat.  Mr.  Monro  alone  sometimM  selU 
as  much  as  two  tons  per  day,  early  in  the  month.  The  earliest 
new  potatoes  in  gmtt  balk  come  to  Loodon,  from  th«  Cbanael 
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idt  and  Cherboorg,  in  tlie  ■econd  week  of  June,  ngtl,  about 
ibe  aame  tim«,  from  Cornwall  aod  the  Scilly  Itlands.  Tlie 
datea  of  the  first  arrivals  vary,  of  course,  with  the  seasons ; 
those  atatml,  or  to  bo  KiVcD,  maj  be  regarded  as  the  noTraal 
periods.  In  tome  seasons,  Cornwall  poCatoos  are  rculy  a  few 
days  eJirlior  than  the  large  siipplj- of  uaforcrd  Jersey  tubers; 
whi)«,  in  »lher  yrnrs,  tlir  )>ro(«(tcncu  i«  tlie  ncUcr  wny,  Wh'^n 
the  supply  of  I:ingliiii  poiutties  I>i'<;uuies  large  enough  to  send 
priees  down  tu  (iL  a  ton — about  Ibe  end  of  July — the  supply 
from  the  Channel  Islands  mostly  ceases  for  the  season.  It  will 
be  seen  from  details  of  rents  and  other  expenses  incurred  by 
powers  in  those  Islands,  which  we  shall  give  when  describing 
their  ganlen  fannin)^,  that  tlicy  could  not  alTonl  to  produce 
potatoes  to  sell  at  the  prinrs  oUaiiuxl  for  tliu  bulk  of  the  home 
supply.  During  the  Inst  two  or  llirce  years,  according  to  some 
of  the  best  authorities,  ibe  avera^  ncl  price  received  by  fanners 
in  England  and  Scotland  lios  not  exceeded  50*.  a  ton.  A  ^reat 
crop  is  necessary  to  yield  a  proGt  at  inch  a  price.  From  10 
to  15  tons  per  acre  are  sometimes  produced  on  good  and  well- 
far  mcd  land. 

Taming  now  to  the  supply  of  other  varieties  of  culinary 
Tegctables,  wc  notinc  first  a  jieculiarity  of  ibe  traffic  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Whitehend  in  his  '  Market  Gardeoinj;  for  Fanners.' 
*Jt  is  a  curious  fact,'  he  says,  *tbat  the  chief  part  of  the  vcgc- 
-tables  grown  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries  is  sent 
straight  to  London,  as  being  a  safe  and  almost  ovitain  market, 
and  that  many  of  the  £nf;tish  towns  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
supplied  from  London.'  This,  of  course,  is  a  great  advantage 
to  market  giirdeneis  near  London.  Xevertheless  the  statistics 
ire  have  already  given  show,  that  large  areas  of  market  gardens 
exist  in  counties  distant  from  the  Metropolis. 

Broccoli  or  caulillowent  are  to  bo  obtained  all  the  ye«r  round. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  is  conveninnlly  ignored  to  n 
great  extent  in  the  tr.idc  by  the  use  of  the  t«nn  'heads,'  which 
includes  both.  There  is  indeed!  to  Utile  difference  between  late 
caulillowcrs  and  early  broccoli  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
them,  aiHl  the  difTicuIty  is  increased  by  the  receipt  from  foreign 
sources  of  one  variety,  while  the  home  supply  of  the  other  is 
stiii  coming  to  market.  The  broccoli  season  is  supposed  to 
begin  in  IJecember,  or  occasionally  at  the  end  of  November, 
when  cOQiidemble  (juantilies  arrive  in  London  from  Cornwall 
and  Cherbourg:,  The  supply  fmm  Cornwall  is  grown  citen- 
aivcly  near  Penzance.  Later  on,  large  quanlilies  arc  received 
jfiofn  Kent,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Berks,  and  Oxford,  including  the 
t  gardens  near  London.     Cauliflowers  come  chicfiy  from 
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Holland  icnils  broccoli,  but  not  &  veryl 


the  same  districts. 
quantity. 

Cabbagei,  colcworls,  and  Bnuscls  sprouts,  are  almost  exclo- 
sircljr  of  Knglisb  iJowtU,  and  w  rrcwivcd  chieflv  frooi  tbc 
counties  wbicb  suppl}'  broccoli.  Cabbages,  of  one  cIms  or 
otiwr,  are  fortlicoming  all  tbe  year  round. 

Forced  avpamgus  is  to  be  obtained  in  London  all  tbmu^ 
December  and  January,  whpn  they  sell  at  15f.  to  30t.  a  bondlft 
Tbe  firat  supply  of  natural  growth  comes  at  about  tbe  secood 
week  in  February,  from  the  north  of  .Sp«in ;  Pampeluna  beiKf  s 
noted  district  for  this  crop.  The  French  crop  is  reftdy  eariy  in 
March;  the  best,  which  is  probably  the  finest  in  toe  worii), 
being  grown  at  Argenteuil  and  other  districts  near  Paris.  .\ 
small  quantity  comes  from  Antwerp.  English  asnaragus,  from 
Hounslow,  Sawbridgewortb,  Cambridgeshire,  Herts,  Kent. 
Worthing,  and  the  Evesham  district,  begins  to  arrive  at  tlv 
end  of  April.  Although  foreigners,  who  contribute  the  «ri.t 
supply,  have  a  great  adv&ntagc  over  home  growers,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that,  where  grown  under  the  new  system,  on  the  fist, 
instead  of  on  raited  bed*,  which  are  very  costly  to  make,  the 
Asparagus  crop  must  be  highly  remunerative  at  pricca  cnneoi  i" 
this  country,  and  that  its  cultivslion  might  be  largely  extendld. 

In  April  and  May,  lately,  considerable  quantities  of  gita 
peas  have  been  sent  to  London  from  Guernsey,  where  they  are 
raised  in  glass  houses  without  artificiai  hraL     This  is  a  com* 

nitively  new  and  a  rapidly  increasing  form  of  enteiprixc^ 
t  year  tbe  supply  was  three  times  at  much  as  in  any  pee- 
viouayear,  and  the  price  realixed  was  1*.  a  pound  in  the  pod. 
Guerntcy  peas  are  greatly  superior  to  French,  which  OOiM 
plentifully  through  .May  and  June.  The  latter  are  grown 
chiefly  in  Algeria  and  the  South  of  France.  Knglish  peas  aie 
re«dy  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  tbinl  week  in  Jbdc^ 
BJld  from  the  Home  Counties  small  tots  come  earlier. 

French  beans,  grown  in  the  Channel   Islands  in  hot-li' 
are  tent  to  London  as  early  as  January,  and  some  arc  obtaiBi 
from  Paris  at  the  same  period  of  the  year.     The  trade  in  the** 
very  early  beans  is  an   increasing  one,  a  hundred  baskets  of 
15  lb.  to  18  lb.  being  frequently  disposed  of  in  a  day  by  one 
salesman.     The  French  supply  is  kept  up  till  the  end  of  J 
as  the  bulk  of  tbe  English  produce  is  not  rea«ly  till  July. 

Sea-kate  is  grown  round  London  and  in  Cornwall  for 
I'Ondon  market,  no  foreign  supply  of  appreciable  quantity 
being  received.  It  may  also  be  said  generally  of  vegrtahles 
not  name<l  above,  except  onions,  that  the  supply  is  ne.irly  all 
£nglisb,  although  early  carrots  and  a  few  other  fm>ductions  not 
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alreadv  referred  Ut  come  fritm  I  "ranee.  Carrots,  p.irsnipi, 
turnips,  and  ve^-table  marrows,  are  extensively  prMluced  in  all 
the  uaiket-garden  districts  of  tlie  oountrj.  Onions  for  bulbing 
are  largely  grown  by  fanneTs  in  Bedfordshire,  as  well  as  by 
market  gnrdeacrs  in  all  parts  of  England;  but  ihey  arr  also 
rxtcniivcly  importei).  In  1$T7  the  imports  of  onions  amounted 
to  1,964,234  bushels,  and  they  have  been  almost  constantly 
incTMsing  sinei!,  until,  last  year,  thn  largcquantity  of  3,l>4!',-17l 
busbels  was  reached.  Seeing  what  immense  quantities  of  foreign 
onions  are  sold  at  marvellously  low  prices  under  the  name  of 
*  Spanisb,'  it  is  somewhat  surprizing  to  notice  the  small  pro- 
portion of  the  supply  that  comes  from  Spain. 

Through  the  winter  sslnd  vegetables  arc  sent  to  London, 
chiefly  from  Paris;  but  rtidishcs  arc  imported  from  Guernsey, 
early  in  January,  and  from  Koulogne,  at  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  price  of  even  the  early  portion  of  the  radith 
supply  is  not  high,  those  sent  from  Guernsey  in  January  being 
c«>mmonly  sold  at  1«.  to  1«.  Gd.  per  dor^n  bunches,  doable  the 
size  of  an  English  bunch.  English  radishes  are  supplied  freely 
in  May,  chiefly  from  the  districts  within  twenty  miles  round 
London.  Paris  sends  us  lettuces  all  through  the  winter,  ICiiglisli 
coming  in  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  celery  we  consume 
is  nearly  all  of  home  growth,  the  London  supply  being  prin- 
cipally  from  the  Home  Counties  and  Lincolnshire. 

Mush  room -growing  is  becoming  quite  a  popular  indoslry,  not 
only  for  professional  gardeners,  but  for  amateurs  also ;  in  great 
measure  among  the  latter  through  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wright's 
book  on  the  subject,  which  has  rapidly  reac^hed  a  6ftb  edition. 
With  this  volume  in  bis  hands,  any  intelligent  man  can  grow 
abundance  of  mushrooms  even  in  a  small  garden,  yard,  shed,  or 
cellar,  and  (he  returns  are  highly  rem uneratire  when  the  produce 
is  scdd.  The  system  of  growing  the  savoury  fungus  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country,  ou  raised  beds  protected  by  straw,  is  made 
dear,  and  the  mushrooms  prmlucctl  are  much  finer  than  those 
raised  in  French  caverns,  as  in  the  Catacombs  at  Paris. 
The  market  supply  of  mushrooms  is  nearly  all  of  home 
growth,  the  principal  exception  being  a  limited  quantity  which 
u  aent  from  the  Paris  Catacombs.  They  are  grown  all  the 
year  round,  and  ari^  often  most  plentiful  in  winter,  because  it 
is  pos»ibl<!  to  protect  them  agaiiut  cold  on  outsi<le  beds,  but 
not  against  heat,  except  in  caverns.  The  price  for  full-siied 
fungi  varies  from  (W,  to  It,  per  lb.  wholesale.  June  is  the 
month  in  which  the  price  is  highest,  and  then  '  buttons'  sell  at 
if.  to  3r.  per  lb.  Mr.  Wright  describes  the  mushroom  crop 
as  the  most  remnneratirc  oul-door  crop  grown.  On  an  acre  of 
Vol.  166.— Ai>.  332.  2   E  ground 
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ground  covered    wirh  mushroom   bmla,  he    calculntcK,  a  mr"i 

froduce,  at  an  avcrs^A  of  \s.  per  lb.,  would  be  north  nu  le»i  tiian 
452/.,  while  the  cost  vf  production  wnald  he  onlj  484^  witbool 
rent.     Allowing  12/.  per  acre  for  rent,  including  h^lf  an  kn 
extra  for  preparing  manure,  he  brings  out  a  clear  profit  of  950C 
an  acre.     A  fauioujt  giowcr,  Mr.  Harter,  actually  produced  Tno 
300  lineal  ^ards  of  beds,  covering  very  little  over  a  qouur  u( 
an  acre,  in  one  year,  7356  lbs.  of  mushrooms,  which  realunl 
375/.  6«.     A  still   more  remarkable  result  is  rmronlcd  by  Mf. 
Dunn,  gardener  to    Colonel    Gatcoigne,  of   ParlingtOD  U«B,       i 
I^ceds,  who  produced  3014  lbs.  from   122  lineal  yards  of  Iwdt,      ' 
covering  alM)ut  nne-sixteenth  of  an    acre,  and   sold    ibeiK  loi 
10(1/.  15*.  bit,  or  at  the  rate  of  over   ItWO/.  an  acre.     Thwrii 
failure  sometimes,  but  almost  invariably  through  mismanagemrni. 
According  to  a  good  authority  on  marJtet-gardpAing  in  SoX- 
land,   Mr.  John    Sprir,  of  Xcwton,  near  GUagow,   the  lutt>' 
district  in   that   rouotry  set  apart  for  culinary  vegetables  lits 
along  the  sea-shore  fnim  Fn^nnpans  In  Kdinbuigh,  and  anxal  ^ 
the  city  itself.     Next  in  importance  is  the  district  immediauly  ■ 
soTToanding  Glasgow,  which  extends  up  the  Clyde  as  far  a  ■ 
Hamilton,  and  clown  the  river  to  Dumbarton.    Smaller  disnirti 
arc  near  the  Clyde  coast  watering -pi  aces,  Falkirk,  Perth,  u>l 
Aberdeen.     In  the  Edinburgh  district  every  vegetable,  for  wtiici 
the  climaln  of  Scotland  is  suitable,  is  cultivaU-d  ;  whereas  toaiid 
Glasgow  the  crops  arc  less  variotis,  chicHy  consisting  of  turnips, 
cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  cauliflowers,  sprouts,  peas,  beans,  cairots, 
aod  salad.     The  people  of  Glasgow,  it  appear*,  are  very  luge 
oonsntnert  of  cabbage,  and  a  large  area  of  that  vegetable  is 
devoleil   to  the   supply  of  the  city.     The    best  market-gar<I<* 
ground   near   Kdinburgh  is   let  at  5/.   to  10/.  the  Scotch  anc, 
according    to    frrlility,  shelter,  and    access   to    market.     Near 
Glasgow   the  rciiu  arc  from  3/.  to  3/.  IQf.  per  English 
without  building*. 

In   Ireland  there  are  no   extensive  market^garden  diti 
except  near  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  though  the  south  of 
country   is  admirably  fitted  for  the  production  of  early  vege- 
tables, and  some  kinds  of  fruit.     By  far  the  largest  gaideos  aie 
those  in  the  neigh twuihnod  of  Dublin,  from  which,  according 
to  Prolessor  Carroll,  of  Glosnevin,  large  (guantiiica of  vegetal 
aro  exported  to  Scotland  during  the  autumn,  wintiT,  and  spri 
Curled  broccoli  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  ton,  in 
North  of  Ireland,  in  the  potato  fields,  either  on  (he  edges  uf 
beds,  or  in  lines  across  the  ridges.    There  is  nothing,  however, 
that  strikes  an  Englishman  visiting   Ireland   for  the    fir^l    time 
more  foroiblr,  ilian  the  lack  of  kitchen  as  well  as  of.  Qowcr 
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gardens.    Tbe  potato  is  the  onlj  culinary  vegetable  commonly 
coDHimed  by  the  Irtah  peasantry. 

Forci^  comprtitton  in  the  supply  of  rr^tabln  to  oor 
markrls  has  iinqiifstionably  incrcaswl.  No  qnatititirt  arc  given 
in  the  official  n-liirnt  fnr  othor  v4^rtAhI(-«  thnn  potnlocx  nnd 
onion*,  llin  figures  for  which  wo  hnvc  nln-ady  c[u<>I»I ;  but  tbe 
value  of  uncDUinemin]  raw  vegelnblei  itDpcirted  has  been  almost 
CooiUinlly  rising  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  l)i5t)  the 
raloe  was  24,37^/. ;  in  1S67  it  was  still  as  low  as  6d,ti44/.,  but 
noe  suddenly  to  134,376/.  in  the  following  year.  After  a  brief 
period  of  fluctuation,  the  value  stood  at  132,124/.  in  1875,  and 
aince  that  yenr  there  bns  been  an  unbroken  nnniial  inerease  up 
to  1887,  when  the  amount  was  1500,883/.  The  sourc«-s  of  supply, 
and  tlie  proportion*  in  which  they  severally  eontribute,  may  be 
seen  from  llic  following  details  for  1886,  the  latest  year  for 
which  they  are  available  -. — 


^1               Im-ojiTs  of  UsK.vitMKii  iTKD  Vecetablks  in  1866. 
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Considerable  as  the  increase  in  imports  has  been,  Ibe  propor- 
lon  of  the  foreign  to  the  home  supply  must  be  very  smalt  Tor 
tbe  moit  part  the  foreign  regetablcs,  and  those  sent  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  come  to  us  before  the  home  supply  it  ready  ; 
for  when  the  great  bulk  of  native  vegetables  comet  into  the 
markett,  pricei  are  loo  low  for  importing.  Native  growers 
complain  that  outsiders  'take  the  cream  off  tbe  market,'  by 
meeting  tbe  demand  of  the  wealthy  for  high-priced  early  vege- 
tables before  the  earliest  of  the  home  supply  is  ready  ;  and  this 
is  mainly  tme.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Paris  district,  which  contributes  a  large  proportion  of  tbe 
foreign  supply,  has  scarcely  any  advantage  in  retpiwt  of  climate 
over  the  districts  rounii  London,  and  n(Mie  at  all  over  many 
parts  of  the  Southern  Counties.  It  is  mainly  through  tbe  use 
of  glass,  including  the  bell  glastet  {cloebea\  that  the  Parisian 
gardeners  arc  able  to  fumtali  our  own,  and  this  is  in  great  part 
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the  cure  aUa  with  grovcrs  in  thv  CtutDiiel  Islands,  wlio,  bow 
ev«r,  iiave  some  advaDlnge  in  climale  over  moit  of  our  mtLrket 
(tardenore.  Climate  tclU  chiefly  iu  respect  ol'  the  coDtiibiuiuot 
from  Algeria,  the  South  of  France,  8|iain,  and  Portii;;*! ;  bat 
the  gTTAt  adrancr  Inlclv  made  by  Guerntcy  in  supplying  b» 
with  cnrly  vrgi-tablrfi  of  n-itain  kindi,  above  alladcd  to,  »bo*( 
what  can  bv  done  «ritb  glats. 

The  prices  ol'  the  various  vit^tables  depend  so  gn^atiy  upao 
the  character  of  the  season,  that  ii  is  difficult  U*  ascert^iin  whether 
there  has  been  a  ^neral  fall  or  a  general  rise  durtni;  auy  period 
of  years.  A  comparison  of  a  wecklv  list  of  wholesale  prices 
published  by  Mr.  John  Bath,  of  Covent  Gardeot  for  the  middlt 
of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  in  13tl4  and  1837,  rcspcctivelv. 
show*  n  fall  upon  some  vegetables  and  a  rise  on  others,  the  bU 
being  most  frequent,  (irowers  arc  pretty  well  unanimnoa  in 
■Uling,  (hat  their  business  is  lest  proriUhle  than  it  was  a  tea 
years  baek :  but  many  of  (hem  attribute  the  fall  in  prices  Dion 
to  increased  home  competition  than  to  foreign  supplies.  Mr. 
Harvey  Muni,  an  extensive  salesman  in  the  important  Eveslus 
district,  where  all  the  vegetables  in  common  use  are  grown  on  s 
large  scale,  says  that  vegetable-growing  is  being  overdone  ;  anil 
other  auiliorities  express  the  same  opinion.  Probably  this  is 
true  of  the  more  common  vegetables,  su<:b  as  cabliages,  tumtpi, 
aiid  onions,  which  are  grown  to  a  cimstderable  extent  by  ordi- 
nary farmers,  rather  than  of  the  crops  which  are  cultivated  for 
sale  almost  exclusively  by  mai'ket  gardeners.  On  the  othfs 
hand,  Mr.  Whilcbead  and  others  contend,  not  only  that  the 
borne  supply  would  nut  be  too  large,  if  we  had  a  better  system 
of  distribution,  but  that  it  rnighl  well  be  increased  to  a  gmt 
extent.  The  fact,  that  rail  chaiges  ami  the  satesnan's  commis- 
sion often  balance,  and  sometimes  exceed,  the  amount  realixed 
by  vegetables  sent  to  market,  is  alone  a  strong  indictment  against 
the  existing  system.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  in 
seasons  of  the  greatest  plenty,  when  tbe  markets  are  supposed 
to  be  glutted,  and  growers  gel  extremely  small  prices,  miilioos 
of  the  population  are  short  of  vegetables  on  their  d  inner- tablet- 
Tbc  poor  can  buy  vegetables  mure  cheaply  in  the  market*  of 
the  East  of  Londun  and  in  such  great  centre* a*  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  to  which  large  supplies  arc  cunstantly  consigned, 
than  in  the  small  towns  or  even  in  the  villages  of  tbe  nual 
districts.  People  who  require  the  greengrocer  to  call  for 
orders,  and  afterwards  to  seod  to  their  booses  vegetables  worth 
a  few  pence,  must  ex[)ecl  to  pay  more  than  double,  or  perhaps 
four  times  what  the  grower  receives;  but  there  should  be 
markets  in  all  towns  where  the  poor  on  obtain  their  supplies  ai 
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tnnclj  le»«  than  greengmci^n'  onlin^rv  <^Iiarg«.  Mr.  Hunt  says, 
that  rail  rales  forgreeaslufrfrumKvnhnmtQiimn}' placet, includ- 
io|t  London,  are  prohibilive.  and  are  vtry  high  lor  everything  ; 
alio  that  imatl  growers  arc  placed  at  a  tpecial  disndvanlsgo,  by 
tbr  lar|*e  fxira  chargr«  on  small  quantities  of  pmitucr.  It  is  a 
cnmtnim  complaint,  too,  that  thr  rail  charpes  nn  vp|ii«lnh!<-s  for 
short  (listanrr-s  in  this  rountrv  nri^  much  higher  couiparalivelj', 
and  in  some  eases  alixoliiir-lv  higher,  ihan  the  rales  for  the  same 
kiads  of  produce  imiHtrte^l  from  I''ranee  or  Holland.  Another 
Crievance  is  that,  whereas  the  forvij^n  produce  it  convcvrd  by 
faat  boats  and  express  trains,  the  home  supply  of  vegetables  is 
mostly  rarricd  by  (roods  trains,  and  'shaken  and  smashml  up,' 
as  Mr.  Whitehead  exprrssfs  it,  'by  the  bumping  and  bong'iRg 
ocrosioneil  by  "picking  up''  at  the  various  stnttons,' 

In  spite  of  all  diKuIvantajii'*,  however,  market  gardener* 
appeur  to  bavn  sufferetl  much  leis  than  ordinary  farmers  from 
th«  depression,  which  has  lately  prevailed  in  all,  or  nearly  all, 
branches  of  industry.  Their  expenses  are  heavy;  but  their 
returns  are  often  lar^,  and  somelimn  enormous.  When  a 
competition  took  place  among  those  of  the  market  ganleners 
near  London,  who  chose  to  enter  for  prizes  ofTered  by  the 
Mansion  Hnute  (Jnmmittee  in  connection  with  the  International 
Agriculloral  Khow  held  at  Kilburn  in  1879,  the  rents  of  the 
competitors,  according  to  Mr.  Whitehead,  ranged  from  2/.  2».  t« 
fi/.  per  acre,  the  cost  of  laboar  from  IW.  to  14/,,  and  that  of 
tnanare  from  9/.  to  over  11/.  On  an  average,  ha  estimated  the 
expenses  of  market  gardeners  at  about  30/.  an  acr«.  Very 
little  reduction  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  rents,  as  far 
sa  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  and  the  lot.i!  ex]>enBes  are  probably 
nearly  as  bigli  as  they  were  when  Mr.  Whitehead  wrote.  At 
that  time  market  gardeners  were  in  a  highly  prosperous  con- 
dition, their  returns  on  certain  crops  being  occasionally  very 
large,  instances  of  80/.,  90/,,  100/,,  and  150/,  per  acre,  being  cited 
ID  the  Report  on  the  Prirc  Market  Gardens.  It  is  seldom,  we 
tev,  that  such  returns,  or  anything  like  them,  arc  obtained 
now.  In  many  place*  distant  from  a  large  town,  market 
gardens  or  market-garden  fanns  have  been  convertet!  into  ordi- 
nary farms.  'ITae  statistics  we  have  quoted,  however,  sliow  that 
the  acreage  in  the  country  has  increased,  and  we  believe  that 
market  gardening  is  still  lairly  nrofitablei  where  it  it  well  done, 
and  where  the  situation  is  sufHciently  ad\-antageoui. 

Turning    now    to    the  fruit    supply,    we    may    refer   to  the 
statistics  already  given,  as  indicating  the  counties  which  pro- 
duce the  largest    proportions.       Apples  are    chiefly    grown    at 
bom*;  though  imports   from  the  United  States  and   Canada, 
^  ami 
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&nd  to  A  imallcr  extent  ffom  ParU  and  Iloll.ind,  hare  increistd 
in  recent  j^ean.     Tbe  English  soppljr  to  London  begins  *ib 
Jtdiaiu  and  Keswicks  in  June,   and  i*   kept   up   i&  bulk  till 
tbe  end   of  January,  after  which  tbe  qusniitira  reccivtd  are 
very  small.     The  great  tnnjont^  of  growm  sell  tbcir  applti 
as  soon  aa  they  hare  been  gathered,  and  tlig*  frequently  casK 
a    glut    in    the    markets,    much   to  tlietr    disadvantage.     Com* 
paratively  few  hnre  proper  storage  chambers,  in  wliicli  the  fruit 
can  be  kept  till  it  will  command  a  higher  pric«.  than  «b« 
oe«rly  every  one  who  has  any  to  dispose  of  is  Mlliog.     Anotbtr 
great  defect  in  the  marketing  of  apples  is  careless  or  neglMUd 
sorting  and  bad  packing.     In  a  barrel  of  American  or  C^aadtia 
apples  tbe    fiuit  is  all    of  a,    fair   sise,  tbe   small    apples  not 
being   consiiiejKHl   worth  sending;  and    tltere  is  no  diUnmcE 
in  the  Kunpl(^  at  tbe  top  and  at  tbe  bottom  of  n  bcrrcl.     Tbit 
is  an   instance  of  honesty    being  tbe  best  policy;  for  bajcn 
have  perfect  confidence,  when  they  see  a  good  display  atlnt 
at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  that  they  will  find  all  good  alike.    Too 
many  English  (powers,  we  regret  to  say,  not  onl^'  allow  a  gra> 
many  small    fruit    to   be  sent  with    their   consignments,  tbos 
diminishing  tbe  Talue,  but   arc  apt  to  put  the  best  apples  OD 
top.    The  plan  is  a  doubly  mistaken  one ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  large  fruit  ninne  would    probably  realize  as  much  aa  tbe 
large  an*!  small  together,  so  that  growers  might  as  well  kcfji 
their  small  apples  for  cider  or  for  the  pigs,  instead  of  pa; 
rail  freight  upon  them,  for  which  they  will  get  no  return ; 
MOtHtdly,    buyers   are   in  the    habit    of  allowing  for  expected 
iof<erio[ity  in  the  bulk  compared  with  what  they  see  on  tlM  to] 
of  the  package.     The  chief  fault,  however,  of  the  home  ai 
supply  lies   in   the  inferior  Quality  of  the  great  bulk 
All  authorities  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  the  demand  for  choice 
apples  is  practically  unlimited,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  no  amount 
of  planting  of  choice  varieties  is  likely  to  overtake  llie  demand 
for  many  years  to  come.      All  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  large  area  devoted    to  apple  orchards  in    this  country  is 
occupied  with  trees,  which  are  either  iuferior  varieties  or  too 
old  to  produce  remunerative  crops.     Tbe  lack  of  legal  security 
for  tenants'  capital  invested  in  planting  Is  largely  accountable 
for  this  state  of  things ;  but  it  Aocs  not  explain  tbe  neglect  of 
planting  on  tlie  part  of  landowners.     We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  planting  has  been  entirely  n^lected,  for  in  nxcnt  yi 
thousands   of  acres    of   new    fniil    grounds,    including    appi 
orchards,  have  been  planted  with  Ghoic^e  varieties.     The 
remains,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  orchard  land  grmri 
the  best  sorU  is  still  very  small.     This  is  certainly  not  for  the 
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lock  of  available  informatioii  upon  the  tubject.  Dr.  \\o^» 
vklunblc  '  Fruit  Mnnuat,'  which  mclntlrs  a  romplctc  clsstifica- 
tinu  of  apph!*,  ntid  n  tlt^tcription  of  all  lh<^  hetX.  varieties  of  other 
fruits  as  well,  wiu  (int  publishnl  twcntv-*even  vt-ars  ago,  and 
has  sincv  paued  through  tnaof  edition*,  with  additl  infonna- 
tion,  brinE;in?  it  up  ro  date  in  respect  of  aoylhiiig;  new  con- 
nected with  Its  subject.  This  is  the  standard  work  on  fruit; 
but  there  are  numbers  of  smaller  books,  which  alford  sufficient 
information  to  thotc  who  desire  to  know  what  are  the  best 
Tariftties  tu  plant  in  different  parts  of  the  eoanlrj.  One  of 
the  most  valuable,  and  the  must  full  of  instructive  details  for 
growers  of  apples  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  Report  of  the 
Commitlce  of  the  National  Apple  Congress,  held  in  1KK3, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cultural Soeietys  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and  published  under  the 
title,  'British  Apples.'  Among  numerous  manuals,  giving 
instraction  as  to  culture  as  wril  as  with  respect  to  choice  of 
sorts,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead's  *  Frolitable 
Fruit  Farming,'  Mr.  Bunjard's  *  F'ruit  Farming  for  Prtjfit,' 
and  the  valuable  and  remarkubl}'  popular  book  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  under  the  name  of  'The 
Miniature  Fruit  Garden,'  a  title  which  by  no  means  indic-ates 
the  scope  of  the  information  given  in  it  by  one  of  the  greatest 
improvers  of  fruit-growing  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 

With  respect  to  the  imports  of  apples,  the  records  date  only 
ns  far  iMck  as  1882,  previous  to  which  year  this  variety  of  fruit 
was  classetl  with  '  raw  fruit  not  otherwise  described."  Judging 
from  the  difference  made  in  the  quantity  of  other  raw  fruit 
when  apples  were  taken  out  of  the  total,  it  is  probable  that 
in  1877  we  imported  about  1,&00,000  busbcls.  In  1882  the 
quantity  was  2,^86,805  bushels,  and  in  1886  it  was  3,261,460 
bushels.  In  1887  the  imports  fell  to  1,948,843  bushels,  chiefiy, 
RO  doubt,  Ixrcause  the  crop  in  America  was  a  small  one. 
Of  the  total  receivetl  in  1886,  l)i«  United  States  contributed 
1,647,05^  bushels,  or  just  about  one-half;  Belgium,  nearly 
599,000;  Canada,  477,131 ;  France,  neailv  ^JIO.llOO  ;  Holland, 
104,14^;  and  Portugal,  Germany,  and  the  Channel  Inlands, 
•mailer  quantities.  Mr.  Whitehead  says  that,  although  50U 
bushels  of  apples  per  acre  have  been  grown  where  the  trees 
were  in  their  prime,  seven  years'  average  in  Kent  wotUd  be 
about  130  bushels.  Our  imports  in  1886,  then,  at  this  rate, 
were  equivalent  to  the  protluce  of  about  25,000  acres  of  orchards 
producnig  as  much  as  those  of  Kent;  and  the  value  of  the 
imports,  857,fl*J5/.,  is  equal  to  over  34/.  an  acre  on  the  area 
just  slated.     That  this  large  foreign  supply  could  be  profitably 
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su|K-»c<lr«l  hy  »\i\i\v*  <ai  liome  growtlit  tterc  U  no  nuta  lo 
(IouUl  CuntincDtnl  grower*  bave  n-nfti'tilv  no  ndvanUfe  orci 
home  fironers,  and  in  America  the  nnir  advauLa^  ia  chmf 
land,  nhich  ia  more  than  l>nlnnccd  !>}'  llie  extra  dearota  ol 
Iftlinur  tlicrc  and  the  cnsc  of  lrnnip<»Tt  to  llii*  country.  Tbc 
lient  of  Knglixli  apples,  moreovi-r,  are  the  be»t  in  the  world.  It 
mnv  bu  condudrd,  then,  that  no  landowner  who  ho*  capital  fa 
the  purpose  need  be»iiate  tu  plant  the  best  varictic*  of  a]>]ilei. 
or  to  give  bis  tenants  security  for  planting  them. 

Our  supply  of  pears  is  pTineipaltf  of  native  growth.     A  ssiH 
qaanliif  of  early  fruit  eomes  from  Frnnoe  in  M>>'.  and  laign 
supplies  of  late  sorts  during  the  winter,  nhvn  the  Rhine  \allfj 
also  contribute*.      In    Febiuary    and    March,    when    there  vt 
scarcely  any  Kiiglisb  pears  in  the  markets,  French  nnd  Belfian 
growers  9i*nd  over  their  keeping  varieties  ami  rraiixc  Tcryhi|b 
prices,  sometimes  as  much  as  Vit.  lo  18*.  a  dozen.     Viareeau- 
shire,  Herefordshire,    Somersetshire,  and   Devonshire,  an  tVe 
counties  in  which  pears  in  orchards  are  most  extensively  grew*: 
but  in  Kent  the  fruit  has  lately  been  planted,  with  bush  fttiilitu 
«  considerable  extent.      In  the  great  urcbaid  counties,  however, 
many  of  the  {tears  are  pniduce<I  for  making  l>erry,  and  the  choice 
Tarieties  are  grown  chiefly  in  gardens  in  various  parts  of  Grtal 
Britain.     The  surplus  fruit  from  large  private  gardrns  ffwois  » 
considerable  proportion  of  the  market  supply.     Tbc  best  sorU 
of  pears,  and  especially  the  keeping  varirlies,  are  a  luxury'  liv 
the  rich,  selling  at  such  high  prices,  itial  their  production  ii 
highly  lucrative  to  those  persons  who  know  how  to  cultintt 
pear-trees,  and  have  n  large  number  in  full  beiring.      N'o  do«b( 
pears  are  lets  hardy  than  apples,  their  earlj^  period  of  blostoai' 
ing  being  a  peculiar  danger  in  such  a  fickle  climate  as  ours; 
but  in  an  average  of  seasons  this  delicious  fruit  pays  well  f( 
cultivation,  and  its  production  should  be  largely  extended. 

Rhubarb  is  a  product  in  respect  of  which  tliere  is  no  fofM, 
comj>elitiun.  In  a  strict  clusirieslion  it  would  be  plac 
among  the  veg<rtabl«  :  but  as  it  is  used  as  a  fruit,  it  is  comtnooly 
classed  with  fruit.  The  Americans  compromise  the  difficulty, 
by  terming  it  the  *  pie-plant.'  That  which  is  forced  is  sent  tu 
London  from  about  Christmas,  chiefly  from  Vorkshirr-,  where 
the  forcing  system  is  carried  to  great  perfection,  with  bi^T 
profitable  n-sults.  (ilugow  is  another  great  centre  of  rhubarb 
pawing,  and  particularly  forcing;  Kdinburgh  being  the  only 
other  extensive  place  of  artificial  cultivation.  Unforced  rhubarb 
is  supplied  from  matket  gardens  niund  London,  from  Kent,  and 
from  the  Wisbech  district ;  the  earliest  in  a  normal  season  being 
forthcoming  about  the  middle  of  February.      It  is  also  grown 
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cxleDBtvely  in  the  ncighbourltood  of  Dublin  for  lUe  manufactnro 
of 'BiiiUb  WiDCS.' 

GoosrbcTrics  ar«  nearly  all  of  English  growth,  though  a  few 
arc  scnl  to  us  from  I'nris  in  May-  The  Kki-Ht  Oi«trii-t  «upplii^» 
thr  rnrlt<!st  of  KngUtli  growth,  usually  in  Wxy  ;  nhilt!  tii  the 
UttiT  [>iiTt  uf  that  monili  anil  iu  June  the  Isle  of  Sh«p|>ejr,  and 
ihv  ^>audi*icb  aiid  Deal  districts  coittribule.  The  maul  sup- 
plies for  London  come  from  Kent,  Evesham,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Middlesex.  The  currants  we  confiume  are  also  nearly  all 
of  home  production,  the  quantity  contrihutcd  by  Holland  and 
France  being  inapprrcinble.  Kent  and  Cnmbrtdgobirc  are  the 
principal  tourers  iif  the  London  supply. 

The  earliest  strawberries  are  thiMu:  fdrced  by  Knglisb  market 
gardeners,  and  in  gentlein:in's  hulbouses.  'i'he  first  appearaace 
of  the  fruit  in  market  is  in  March,  when  it  is  usually  worth 
from  3<.  to  <)j.  a  pound.  In  May  strawberries  come  in  quantities 
from  Honfleur,  ibe  best  in  baskets  holding  10  lbs.  to  \i  lbs., 
which  arc  sold  at  IOj.  to  30<.  a  baaket.  Mr.  George  Monro 
•lone  sells  1000  lbs.  to  1500  lbs.  a  day  during  May.  Inferior 
fruit,  in  '  boats,"  holding  .3  lbs.  each,  is  sold  in  ('orcnt  Garden  to 
the  extent  of  li!00  boats  a  day  durinfc  the  same  month.  English 
strawberries  in  bulk  arrive,  from  Kent  and  Wisbech  princi- 
pally, in  the  last  week  of  June,  The  most  extensive  strawberry 
fields  in  this  country  are  in  West  Kent,  where  many  growers 
have  over  a  hundred  acres  each,  and  some  several  huiKln-ds  of 
acres.  This  fruit  is  also  largely  grown  near  ^)u(hamptun. 
The  Clyde  Valley,  from  Lanark  to  Hamilton,  is  the  most  ex- 
tensiTe  strawberry  district  in  Scotland.  The  valley  is  about 
two  miles  wide,  and  the  land  on  either  side  rises  abruptly 
from  the  river,  affording  excellent  shelter.  Seven  or  eight 
miles  of  this  valley  are  entirely  devoted  to  fruit,  the  strawberry 
flccapying  by  far  the  largest  area.  Last  season  was  a  good  one 
for  the  district,  and  as  many  as  thirty  tons  of  strawberries  a 
day  were  sent  from  it  to  Glasgow  during  the  period  of  the 
greatest  plenty.  This  fruit  is  also  extensively  grown  near 
CrielT  and  Aberdeen,  and,  with  other  fruit,  in  the  Carsc  of 
Gowrie.  The  only  extensive  cultivation  of  strawberries  in 
Ireland  is  that  carried  on  in  the  Cork  district,  whcnc<^  con- 
siderable quantities  are  sent  to  Dublin  and  Bristol.  .-V  crop  of 
strawberries  in  West  Kent,  according  to  Mr.  AlWrl  Hath,  who 
has  been  an  extensive  grower,  varies  from  1 J  to  3  tons  per  acre. 
In  the  'palmy  days'  of  strawberry  growing,  Mr.  Whitehead 
■ays,  poor  woodland  in  Kent,  on  which  the  underwood  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years'  growth  was  never  worth  mote  than  i/. 
to  8/.  an  acre,  yielded  in  iome  instances  as  much  as  150/.  an 
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acir,  after  bein^  grubbed  up  and  planted  iritb  sinwberno. 
Wliea  we  come  to  tbc  fall  in  pricn  of  fruit,  it  will  be  icn 
tbat  no  such  Toturn  can  bp  rsprctod  nnw. 

R&spl>crri<rs  arr  cxtrnsivHT  grown  in  \V««t  Kent;  u  WtU 
as  nrar  Mniitstonr,  Cirnvimpnil,  Kninbaro,  Farerxbaio,  Savl'' 
wich,  and  WUbi-rli.  (.'on«idi-nible  quanlitir*  are  prodond 
in  tbe  Kvextiam  district ;  most  of  these  beins  sent  to  BimuDf- 
bam.  A  few  raspberries  are  imported  from  Paris ;  but  ibere  u 
no  foreig;n  competition  wortb  mentioning;  in  respect  of  this  trmi 

The  remark,  as  to  the  lack  o>  srrious  foreign  comprtitioa  ia 
relation  to  raspberries,  also  applies  to  ploms,  which  are  lirgth 
cultivated  in   Kent,  Cam  1 1  ridge*  hire,  and   Kreshnm.      After  tit 
Kngiish  supply  is  over,  a  Trw  plums  comi^  fnim  the  Kbinc  Valiej 
and  from  Saxony.     Other  varieties  of  banlj  stone  fmit,  nth 
as  damsons,  are  almost  exclusively  of  borne  production.     Wtib 
respect  to  wore  delicate  varieties,  tbe  earliest  peaches,  nccis- 
rines,  and  apricots  arc  forced  in  gentlemen's  and  market  frardnu, 
the  earliest  being  sent  to  London  in   April.     Mr.    Riircn,))! 
Sawbridgc worth,  who  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of 
orchard  houses,  bu  produced  in  one  of  these  glass  stractaies, 
100  feel  by  24  feet,  crops  of  3500  to  4O0O  peaches  and  »«*»• 
rines  during  the  last  thirty  years.     Paris  supplies  some  unforced 
fmit  of  these  kinds  at  the  end  of  July,  but  they  are  not  e<jnal  to 
English  in  flavour.     The  same  may  be  said  of  greeogagei^  o( 
which  tbe  London  supply  comes  chiefly  from  Kent,  \Vorcetter- 
shire,   and  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  foreign  from  Paris.     Tbt 
cherry  orchards  of  Kent  are  famous  throughout  the  world,  aad 
we  scarcely    need  to  state,  that  thcj  supply  London   with  the 
bulk  of  this  delicious  fruit.      According  to   Mr.   Whitehead, 
cherry  orchards  are  highly  pruGtable,  although  great  rents  ■» 
charged  for  them.     Kent  is  also  the  great  source  of  supply  for 
filberts  and   cob-nuts,  and,  with  other  counties  near  LoadoD, 
for  walnuts  alsn,  though  a  few  filberts  are  received  from  Paris, 
and  some  nnlniitt  from  (ircnoblc.     Chestnuts,  on  the  other  band, 
are  nearly  all  of  foreign  growth. 

Of  all  recent  devehipinents  in  fruit  praductinn,  thai  ti 
tomatoes  and  grapes  is  the  most  striking.  These  fruits  aie 
liaoally  produced  by  the  same  growers,  and  to  a  grvat  exte*t 
in  the  same  glass-houses,  the  custom  being,  in  England  t»i 
Goemsey  alike,  to  gTx>w  tomatoes  with  the  vines  until  ^e 
latter  have  completely  covered  the  glass,  after  which  tbe  houses 
are  usually  devoted  to  grapes  alone.  The  most  extensive 
English  grower  is  Mr.  Pliilip  Lndd,  of  Swmnlcy  and  Besley 
Heath,  in  Kent,  who  has  miles  of  glass-bouses  fillpd  with 
tomatoes   and   grapes.     It   is   satisfactory   to  Icom,  that   this 
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enlrrprisiiig  grower,  in  coininDii  nilh  many  others  in  England 
auit  Scotliui<l,  U  uble  to  tiotd  liU  own  a^iiiit  even  ihr  CiacniBey 
producers,  who,  however,  still  supply  the  London  m.irktn  with 
most  of  the  tomatoes  and  boi house-grapes.  English  tomntoes, 
wbich  arc  cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale  in  Cornwall,  Com- 
biidgnhirc,  and  all  round  London,  as  well  as  in  Kent,  ue  now 
to  be  hftd  nil  the  year  roand.  They  arc  most  scarce  and  dear 
in  Fcbrunry  antl  .Mnn^h,  when  the  wholesale  price  is  commonlj' 
it.  to  3j.  per  pound,  falling  to  1*.  to  2*.  in  April,  to  1<.  to 
Xi.  Gd.  in  Nfay,  and  to  9t/.  to  1«.  in  June,  in  thi:  autuma  the 
wholesale  piic«  falls  to  3U.  or  id.,  and  even  in  Jnnuary  old 
fruit  may  bo  obtained  at  about  1<.  a  pouiHl.  The  Guemiey, 
as  well  as  (bo  English,  snppty  increases  every  year,  and  there 
are  also  smnller  contributions  of  tomatoes  from  the  South  of 
Europe,  where  they  btc  grown  outdoor*.  The  outdoor  crop  in 
this  country  is  too  nncerlnin  to  be  relied  on,  but  docs  well  in 
the  South  of  England  in  hut  summers. 

A  few  years  ago,  as  Mr.  Uanun  giointx  oQt  in  his  valuable 
book  on  Vines,  hothouse-grapes  could  only  be  obtained  by  tbe 
wealthy  in  small  quantities  ;  whereas  now  they  form  a  staple 
article  of  commerce,  and  can  bo  bought  all  the  year  round,  and 
usually  at  modcrnlc  prices.  The  principttlcauscof  the  increased 
snpply  is  the  great  popularity  obtained  by  the  tomato,  for 
as  tomatoes  product!  an  immrdiate  return  for  the  outlay  on  glass- 
houses during  the  periotl  which  is  requircil  fur  vines  in  the 
same  bouses  to  c»me  into  profit,  the  chief  obstacle  to  enterprize 
in  grape-growing  has  been  remoyed.  Other  causes  are  the 
introduction  of  late-keeping  grapes  and  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  keeping  the  bunches  in  bottles.  The  approximate  London 
tupply  of  English  hothousr-grnprB  in  1)J86,  according  to 
Mr.  Barron,  was  400  tons,  Mr.  <IOoTgl^  Monro  nionc  baring 
disposed  of  about  250  tons  in  tliat  year.  From  the  Channel 
Islands — chiefly  from  Guernsey — the  supplies  to  London  aie 
constantly  increasing.  In  1S76  they  amounted  to  only  b*)  tons; 
wbereas  in  ItiSG  tbe  total  was  over  MIO  tons.  Growers  are 
satisfied  to  sell  a  ton  of  grspr«  at  2t.  or  3s.  a  pound  where  they 
formerly  sold  a  few  bundn-d  pounds  At  lOx.  to  20j.  A  list  of 
prices  token  by  Messrs.  Webber  and  f '<>.,  of  Covent  Garden,  from 
their  grape-boolc,  shows  a  range  of  \t.  Gd.  to  '2s.  a  pound  in 
August,  tlie  cheapest  month,  for  best  black  grapes,  to  from  5». 
to  12«.  in  March  and  April,  the  dearest  months;  while  tbe 
corre-spondiog  figures  for  second  quality  were  JW.  to  It.  3d,, 
and  3s.  (h/.  to  -is.  Mr-  Monro's  prices  for  1887  ranged  froin 
id.  to  It,  in  August  and  September  to  from  4je.  to  lis.  in 
March  and  April.      Common    grxpes,    grown    in    greenhouse* 
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witliout  ttrtificUl  heat,  or  in  the  npt^n  sir.  Krc  »<>Ic]  al  3(f.  lo  3^ 
in  llic  nulumn  monthi.  An  cxprrimrnlal  open-air  TiiM;]raid, 
plnnted  for  wine-mnking  hy  tW  M>r<|uts  of  Bute,  at  Cwle 
Coch,  in  WttlM,  it  (iLt-Iarwl  by  the  'Journal  of  Ilorlicultore'  (u 
hmve  proved  sucoessful  in  recent  hoi  leuson*.  Vast  qnnnlitin 
of  cbe&p  grapes  come  to  London  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Th( 
built  of^tbe  home  supply  to  Covent  Ganlcn  is  srnt  by  a  few  lap 
prof^-ssional  f;<^owers,  and  from  a  multitude  of  private  estabtiib- 
mi-nts.  Mr.  Ladd  alone  lent  about  50  ti>n»  in  1S87.  Stmt 
idea  of  the  innrrasc  in  thr  London  rcoripts  of  grapet,  tonuto**, 
and  other  form)  prixlurtx,  may  lie  gaine<l  from  Mr.  Monru* 
atatement,  that  he  had  10,00<)  {nckages  consirnetl  to  Hub  in 
June,  ISai,  as  compared  with  2<>4}i  iu  June,  1882. 

For  tbe  reason  already  given  in  tbe  ease  of  apples,  ibeoffrial 
rccordfi  of  imports  of  nnenumeraled  kindi  of  fruitdonot  cunm 
further  back  than  1882,  when  the  total  rrceipU  in  the  Uoittd 
Kingdom  were  2,614,046  bushel*.     In  the  face  of  what  has  >boie 
bi-en  slated  n-spf^ting  the  grrnt  inrrratr  of  choice  fniit  MOttu 
Lomloo,  it  is  somewhat  pu>:xling  to  sm^  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
total  since  18t$4;  tbe  imports  of  unenumerated  fruit  since  i^Si 
having  been  2,160,475  bushels   in    ISS.'i,  2,a81,y60  in   18M,| 
2,822,401  in  1885,  2,601,334  in  1886,  and  2,479,904  in  l^U 
It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that,  if  foreign  compctitioB  inj 
choice  fruit  has  incrcaseil.  that  in  common  fruit  has  dimioishcd-' 
The  following  table  indicnics  the  proportionate  conlribntio 
of  tbe  several  foreign  eonntrie*  and  British  possessions  to  oor 
miscellaueous  raw  fruit  supply  : 

iKPOKia  of  UNKxi^HKaATKD  Baw  Fatrir,  1886. 
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WritiDg  in  1884,  and  referring  to  tlic  stalUlics  of  18KS  and 
previous  years,  Mr.  Wliii(<hciiJ  eaiimalcd  tiie  annual  average  pro- 
;tliicc  of  Knglish  (meaning  British)  fruit  land  at  *  somcttilng  like 
,9,000,000  bushrlf,'  including  appln.  From  this  quantity  be 
dedtM:t»l  3,0<K),000  bushels  of  apples  and  penis  grown  fur 
cider  and  jwiry,  leaving  only  6,000,000  busliel*.  The  average 
imnoits  were  Ibvn  nbnut  -1,000,000  buihels,  so  that  the  home 
and  foreign  supply,  according  to  the  estimate,  umountcd  to  only 
about  10,000,000  buihels,  to  make  all  the  jam,  and  to  supply 
all  the  fresh  fruit  consumed,  law  or  cooked,  by  a  population 
wbicb  then  numbered  over  36}  millions.  Tbc  home  production 
bos  since  increased — especially  that  of  soft  fruit;  but  probably 
,lbe  total  home  and  foreign  supply,  even  now,  does  not  allow 
one-third  of  a  bushel  to  each  inhnbitant.  It  is  clear,  that  there  is 
no  absolute  over-production,  and  thai,  if  pricn  have  fallen  to  a 
serious  extent,  the  fault  lies  in  an  imperfect  system  of  dis- 
tribution, and  not  in  the  glutliog  of  the  demand.  The  fact  is 
that,  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  there  is,  as  far  as  fruit  is  COit- 
tucmed,  something  like  starvation  In  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Id  considering  the  fall  in  prices,  the  ordinary  market  quota- 
'ttOD9  are  QOC  by  tbcmsclvL-s  suflicient  to  enable  ui  to  arrive  at 
correct  conclusions  ;  for  thciie  quotations  represent  ibe  prices  of 
■only  a  small  proportion  of  iho  total  production  of  many  varieties 
of  fruit,  the  qualities  being  above  the  average.  The  bulk  of 
'the  soft  fruit  and  large  quantities  of  apples  are  bought  by  the 
'jam  manufacturers  directly  from  the  growers,  at  prices  much 
'below  those  realized  for  choice  fruit  sent  in  'punnets'  and  other 

I  tack  ages    lo    market.      We   have  obtained   from   some   of   the 
argest  producers  in  Kent  the  prices  per  ton  which  they  declare 

PiucKS  per  Ton  rooeivod  by  Labok  Growkihi. 
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to  have  been  fair  averages  in  different  years.  Until  after  1885 
I  prices  were  generally  satisfactory,  and  fruit-growing  was  a 
'  highly  profitable  business ;  but  tbc  enormous  crop  of  ISSti 
■  brought  about  a  great  fall  in  values,  from    which  there  was  a 

partial 
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partial  rreovcry  in  1887.  To  explain  Ibe  wide  range  nf  vxliui 
for  some  kinds  of  fruit,  we  majr  luie,  that  oontracu  witii 
growers  an  <-nintnonly  maclo  before  the  crops  are  reaiij,  atKJ 
that,  when  the  produce  exce«d3  or  falls  below  expectalioni, 
there  i*  often  a  great  difference  between  rail^  and  late  pricei. 

In  coofirotation  of  thr  prices  stated  for  slrawberrin  and  rap- 
berries  in  1867,  we  mention  that  Crosse  and  Hlsrkwell's  contrar 
{Hric«  for  both  kinds  of  fruit  in  that  y«ar  was  16/.  a  ton.  Gnnt 
W  the  drop  in  value  above  indicatetl  is,  there  are  circumstaBca 
which  must  he  taken  into  aceount  in  estimating  iu  trw 
aignificnn<re.  'llie  euonnous  production  io  ]88t)  overstocks! 
the  jam  factories;  and  the  recovcrv  in  the  following  jear,  wlm 
the  yield  of  fruit  gcDerally  was  moderate,  was  therefore  lets  1^ 
it  oUierwise  would  hare  been.  Growers  grumble,  of  conite;  bs: 
•ome  of  them  plant  more  fruit  while  grumbling,  thus  sIwvuij:, 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  they  are  liopcfnl  as  to  the 
future.  The  best  authorities  believe  the  indtutry  to  be  idll 
prriruable,  though  less  so  than  formerly. 

During  the  past  year  several  jam  factories  have  been  Mto- 
blisbMi  by  fruit-growers  in  Kent.  This  is  a  movem«lit  of 
approximation  between  pnxlnccrs  and  coosumers,  and  it  csa 
tcarccly  fail  to  benefit  both,  Wc  believe  the  firat  giowrr 
to  open  a  jam  factory  was  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Tiptrec,  Kssex: 
but  siMin  nflerwanis,  in  ISHl,  Lord  Sudeley,  tlirotigh  the  agoc; 
of  .Messrs.  Beach  and  Sons,  established  a  jam  factory  on  kit 
fruit  farm  of  480  acres,  at  To<!dington,  uear  Cbelleakac 
The  fruit  farm  was  started  in  1880,  and  already  the  pro- 
dactioa  of  fruit  is  about  250  tona  per  annum,  all  kinds  ikit 
are  made  into  jam  being  grown.  Wc  understand  that  Lcn€ 
Sodeley  is  entirely  satislied  with  his  cspcriment  in  fnitt 
planting,  and  the  jam  factor)-,  which  has  just  been  Rnlaignl, 
U  considered  a  great  success.  There  is  a  great  advantage  ia 
being  able  to  make  jam  from  fruit  freshly  picked,  and  not 
*  amashed '  by  conveyance  for  long  distances  by  road  or  rail. 

At  a  time  when  great  cfTorts  are  being  made  to  place  alloi- 
ments  and  small  holdings  in  the  hands  of  working  men,  a« 
must  not  neglect  to  notice  the  success  of  small  fruil-growcn  in 
Kent,  and  some  other  counties.  Many  of  them  have  risen  from 
the  position  of  farm  labourers,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  ther 
hare  saved  enough  money  to  take  a  considerable  acreage  of  UniL 
There  ia  no  doubt  as  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  betn)[ 
peculiarly  suited  to  small  cultivators,  not  only  because  ofttf 
superior  profit  of  garden  farming  to  ordinary  fanning,  but  also 
because  the  former  especially  needs,  and  pays  for,  mioate  per- 
sonal attention,  and  aiTords  opportanitics  for  ntilmng  the  labour 
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'wonicn  nnd  children,  as  nnll  as  of  men.     The   ailminiblo 

little  book,  wrilieo  hy  the  R«v.  Williun  Lea,  on  'Small  Tarms, 

How  they  can  be  made  to  Answer  hf  meani  of  Fruit  Growing,' 

ihould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  peackOt  farmer. 

I      Durini;  the    )ast   ttrcntr   venrs   the  demand    for  omnmenlal 

I  trees,  shrubs,  and  llowcrs,  has  increased  greatly  in  this  conntry. 

I  Prices  have  been  much  reduced;  but  fn>ivers  probably  do  as 

!  well  at  current  pricH^  with  operations  on  a  wholesale  M;ale,  ns 

I  tfacir    predecessors    did    when    there    was    comjuratively    little 

business  done,   and  charges   were  high.      The  distribution   of 

nurseries  throughout  the  country  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Flowers,  for  culling  and  for  re-planting  alike,  are  grown  moat 

extensively  round  London  and  other  lorgc  towna,  as  a  matter 

I  of  coarse,  and   for  the  most  part  under  glass,  though    hardy 

varieties  arc  being  produced   in  increasing  quantities   out  of 

doors.      For  example,  Mr,  John  Wou<l,  of  Swnnley,  Kent,  has 

deroted  a  eonsidernble  acreage  of  his  farm  to  the  cultivation  of 

flowers  for  culling,  and  >  few  other  fanners  have  also  adopted  the 

plan.     Wallllowert  and  violets  are  raised  on  an  extensive  scale 

at  Isleworib  and   Twickenham,  large    anantitie-s  of  the  latter, 

however,  being  imported  from  the  Soutn  of  France  and  Italy. 

White  lilac,  too,  is  extensively  imported  from  France,  ns  are  also 

yellow  and  white  rotes,  evcigreen  ferns,  a  few  lilies  of  the  vallejr, 

snd  some  varieties  of   the  narcissus.      There  are  foreign   cut 

flowers    of  several    other  sorts    in   the    market,  including   tho 

mignonette,  mimosa,  and   the    daffodil ;    but  the   bulk    of  the 

>  supply   of   (he    last-named,   at   well    as  of  roses,   geraniums, 

fuchsias,  camellias,  gardenias,  and  hothouse  flowers  generally, 

is  of  home  growth. 

By  far  the   most  extensive  trade  in  cut  flowers  of  foreign 
origin    is    that    done    in     hyacinths,    tulips,    and    the    several 
varieties  of  the  narcissus,  which  hare  of  tale  been  sent  in  crates 
from    Hollaml.     The  more  astute  of  Dutch  growers,  however, 
condemn  tlte  practice,  on  the  ground  thai  it  injure*  their  bulb 
I  trade,  which  is  highly  lucrative.     By  way  of  reprisal,  florists  at 
i   lileworth,  Twickenham,  and  a  few  other  places,  are  competing 
very  successfully  with  the  Dutch  in  the  production  of  bulbs,  as 
well   as  supplying  C'ovent  Garden  with  increasing  supplies  of 
cut  flowers,  including  the  tulip,  the  narcissus,  and  the  lily  of 
I   the  T«lley.      In  the  Scilly    Islands  also  bulbs   are  being  very 
j   profitably  cultivated.     The  trade   in  pot  flowers,  too,   is  con- 
siderable;  and  if  the  prices  for  those  raised  in  millions  ar« 
low,  growers  of  fine  new  varietie*  are  able  to  demand  handsome 
remuneration. 
kHop-growing  lias  always  been  a  speculative  business ;  but  of 
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lale  the  range  of  piices  baa  been  from  verjr  low  to  ooIt  nnlc- 
me  rates,  instead  of  from  low  to  bigb,  u  fonncTlr.  The  fall 
in  values,  honeTer,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  foreign  cotn- 
pelition,  wbicb  baa  bcrn  drrrpasing,  rather  ibsn  incrcaiini. 
during  the  Utt  ten  yean.  Our  net  imports  during  rsrli  o(  liir 
latt  two  }'cnrt  liav«  nmountnl  to  nbout  K{3,(KI0  rwl.,  whieb  it 
below  llie  average  iiii[iurts  i>f  the  ten  previous  years.  TV 
home  pnKluce  w.-u  estimatetl  bv  the  A^culttiral  Deparunentti 
77C,H4  cwt.  in  188C,  and  at'4J7,51&  cwL  in  1887.  Ai  tfaeit 
arc  no  official  records  of  iho  average  prices  of  English  bop^  thr 
fall  in  value  may  be  most  accurate!)'  measured  hy  the  dechttd 
values  of  imports,  bcnrin)*  in  mind  the  fact,  thM  forvign  hoiii. 
are  cheaper  than  English.  In  1877  the  average  value  of  im 
imports  was  nearly  11.  per  cwt.,  and,  five  years  later,  in  lSS2,it 
was  nearly  9/. ;  whereas  for  the  lost  three  years  the  averagirs  bam 
been  only  3JL  15*.  for  1885,  2/.  18«.  for  1886,  iind  not  quite  'H 
for  1887.  A  table  compiled  from  tbeir  books  by  Messrs.  VV.  R 
and  H.  Le  May,  hop-factors,  of  the  Borough,  London,  sbon 
the  following  fluctuations  during  the  last  t«n  years  : — 

£ 


i 


1878-79 


October 


187tf-80 


I  March 
I  October 
t  March 

1881-82|3S^ 

luo.i  oolOctobcrlO 
**«'*-*«,  March 


£ 

L         £ 
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I 
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C  „    3 

0 

s 
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3 

0  ,.    8 

0 

1 
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0 

4 

0  ..    6 

0 

4 

0„    7 

0 

4 

0  „    5 

0 

0 

0,.  30 

0 

£1T  10 

1883-84 


iOctobec 
I  March 


1«««^(SS' 


1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 


October 

Oc4ob«r 

Much 

October 

March 
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fi 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
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I 
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i  0 

ft   0 

Sli 
7 

s 
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These  two  months  are  taken  because  the  heaviest  sales  take 
place  in  October,  and,  if  there  is  much  doing  in  the  foltowiog 
spring,  it  it  usually  in  March.  The  extensive  use  of  sabaU* 
tutes  for  hop  in  brewing  nppran  to  be  the  principal  cuac  vf 
lli«  fall. 

'We  have  alluded  more  tlian  onoe  to  complaints  of  picferenoe 
railway  rates  in  favour  of  foreign  producers  uf  fniit  and  rege- 
tablcs;  and  the  similar  preference  in  connection  with  hops  u 
quite  as  commonly  complained  of.  Many  striking  inslsmof* 
have  Wrn  published  from  time  to  time,  and  we  might  draw  up 
a  formidable  list  if  space  were  available,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  Parliament  will  before  long  put  an  end  to  tfais 
great  abuse,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  done  before  this  article  is  pub- 
lished. Free  competition  with  a  world  of  producers,  mnayof 
whom  hare  great  advantages  in  respect  of  climate,  is  a  strain 
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^Sl&  severe  enough  to  our  gArden  fumen,  withoal  tlic  inJuiUrn 
of  a  virtual  bounti'  on  impoiti. 

In  ihr  United  Kingdom,  the  most  successful  gsnlcn  fAnning, 
c»m«(]  on  M  s  general  sytlem  over  sn  extensive  arrji,  is  that  of 
tfae  ChuincI  Itlanttc  Partly  through  advanUgn  »f  cliinnte  sad 
soil,  but  (|uit£  us  much  tUixtugh  untiling  indutlry  nn<l  discriini- 
natlng  eatLT[trii»;,  llii!  small  farinvrs  of  tliQie  inlands  hare,  for 
rannjr  years,  been  supplying  our  markets  with  increasing  quAn- 
tities  of  early  ve);eiiiblet  and  fruits.  In  a  scries  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Field,'  the  lale  Mr.  John  Coleman, 
Agricultural  Editor  of  that  journal,  who  visited  the  islands  in 
ld86|  gBvc  sn  excellent  description  of  their  soil,  land  tenure, 
ftad  systems  uf  culliration ;  and,  by  me4ins  of  investigations 
made  recently  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  we  are  able  to  confirm 
most  of  his  stali^nientt.  Indecrd,  without  a  visit  to  the  scene  of 
their  untiring  InWur,  it  is  imjxisxible  to  gain  a  fair  conception 
of  the  excellent  use  which  the  Cliannel  islanders  make  of  their 
land  and  their  opporluaities.  Depression  has  been  felt  by  them, 
it  is  true,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  a  duninuiion  of  great  pro- 
sperity, which  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
cattle  and  the  failure  of  two  banks,  and  has  little,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  garden  farming.  It  is  also  true,  that  tlic  i-normous 
prices  which  thi!  ptonn-rs  in  the  supply  of  early  produce 
obtained  sume  years  ago,  remain  onl\'  as  memories  ;  but  where 
one  tnau  obtained  handsome  returns  from  Covent  Garden  twenty 
years  ago,  there  are  now  ten  or  mor«  receiving  tbcnce  much 
larger  stuns,  and  fair,  though  not  such  extravagant  profits. 

Jersey  is  credited,  in  the  A^icultural  Returns  ^>^'>  '^ 
ealtivated  area  of  20,661  out  of  a  total  area  of  28,717  acres  ; 
but  an  explanatory  note  intimates,  that  some  of  the  land  is 
returned  twice,  where  two  imps  are  grown  on  it  in  the  saam 
year.  A(H;onling  to  a  return  showing  the  acreage  uf  land 
occupiwl  by  owners  and  tenants  respectively,  there  are  19,026 
acres  of  agricultural  lan<l  in  .iancy;  and,  as  the  number  of 
returns  from  occupiers  given  in  the  Parish  Returns  for  the 
Ishkod  in  IH-^i?  was  26-16,  the  average  area  per  holding  appears 
to  be  within  a  small  fraction  of  7^  acres.  A  farm  of  50 
etrg4e$,  or  about  22  acres,  is  reckoned  a  very  large  uni-  in 
Jtrtej,  and  numbers  of  families  arc  brought  up  in  tolerable 
comfon  on  five  acres,  altliough  rents  arc  eStremely  high; 
^ttle  land  is  let  at  lets  than  •/.  an  acre,  while  for  some  the 
rent  is  If)/.,  from  0/.  to  10/.  being  most  common.  The  secret 
of  the  possibility  of  paying  such  rents,  and  yet  liriog,  Is  the 
great  remunerativenes*  of  the  potato  crop. 

Last  year  potatoes   were  grown   on  C488   acres  of  land   in 
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Jersey,  or  ncarlv  onc^third  of  th«  coltlvatcd  arm.     Thv  npocU 
amounted  u>  5O,6"0  Ions,  valued  at  434,917/.     Here  t bra  wu 
an  nrernge  retnm  per  acre  of  orrr  67/;  bat  fn>in  ibic  amouot 
there  are  bffarj  exjwntrs  of  freigbt  an<l  «>mtniMion  to  iledacl. 
On   the  nther  hani),  it  is  (-stiinated  that  the  {[rowers  produetil 
about  8000  tODS  more  than  tbey  exporlecl,  some  bein){  coniniMd 
in  the  iaiand,  and  some  kept  for  seed.     What  are  termed  'M' 
potatoes  are  not  grown  in  Jersey ;  but  all  the  tubers  are  sold  u 
'  new,'  in  order  tbat  tbe  land  may  be  cleared  for  a  crop  of  fwHt 
to  follow  the  potatoes  in  the  same  scaton.     Tbe  cost  of  growing 
a  good  crop  of  potaloes,  arconiing  to  Mr,  Lc  Gros,  a  TDtnwl 
Jersey  farmer  of  great  ex])i;rienec,  it  about  -ibl. ;  rent  and  wd 
escb  being  put  at  9i„  ami  manure  at  no  leu  than  19/.  (9/.  for 
stable  manure  and  the  same  amount   for   guanu   or  artificia) 
manure).     There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  in  tbe  pricM 
of  the  early  and  (be  comparatively  late  poutoes.     For  exsmpk^ 
tbe  weekly  returns  of  exports  collected  last  year  by  Mr.  Barlikr, 
of  Sl  Heiicrs,  gives  22/.  10s.  per  ton  as  tbe  price  for  tbe  w»cl 
ending  May  2^lb,  and  !>l.  1 2s.  ~d.  as  that  for  tbr  week  cudine 
July    Ifith.      The     high-priced    potatoes    are    sold    in    snail 
lots,  and  not  by  the  tun,  many  of  them  being  raised  in  eool 
houses  under  glass,  while  a  few  are  forced  with  artificial  beoL 
In  an  early  season  out-door  potalries  grown  on  '  e6t^ '  (hill  sides 
facing  the  south  or  partly  south)  at  L'IClacq,  wbieb  is  the  mMt 
forward  district  in  Jersey  (St,  Clement's  coming  close  to  il),  hire 
been  raised  as  soon  ns  the  ^7th  of  April :  but  this  is  rare,  tbe 
first  or  second  week  in  May  being  a  more  common  period  (at 
tbe  start.     The  yield  of  the  very  early  tubers  is  not  aa  great  as 
ibat  of  tbos«  left  longer  in  the  ground  ;   but  some  growers  Im* 
year  made  as  muc^i  as  1/.  per  Jersrv  pen'h,  or  00/.  an  acre  off 
'eSi^s.'     Mr.  John  Gaunt,  of  St.  Sariour's,  indeed,  has  sold  a 
crop  from  one  *evl^'  for  almost  thai  sum  per  acre  on  an  avetaje 
for  tbe  last  three  years.     Such  great  crops  as  10  cahou  per 
.Icrtey  perch,  or  over  17  ions  per  acre,  are  talked  of  as  baring 
been  occasionally  grown  ;  but  so  beary  a  yield  of  new  poiaton 
is  very  aeldom  obtained,  half  the  quantity  being  considered  a 
fair  crop.     Many  years  ago  extravagant  price*  were  realized 
for  small  quantities  of  very  early  potatoes  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  as  much  as  25*.  per  cahot,  or  fifil.  pi-rton.     Such  [iiirraM 
are  now  to  be  obtained  only  for  potatoi^  grown  under  glasi'ifl 
but,  except  in  188ti,  a  year  of  great  crops  and  very  low  prices, 
the  returns  of  tbe  pouto  crop  have  been   highly   satisfactory 
to  growers,  and  it   u  not  surprising  that   its  cultivation   ha* 
increased.     In    1867,  Jersey   produced  only    2062    acre*   of 
potatoes ;  ten  years  later  the  area  bad  increased  to  4006  . 
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Uld  in  1887  it  wa>  MSS  ncrc*.  Soil  and  Rlimntc  are  well  suited 
to  th«  rftiting  of  earlj  piitatoe*,  and  ilic  stupe  of  the  island, 
rising  from  the  souib,  is  u  great  advantage.  Tbeo  ihprc  is 
tho  gTcM  wraith  of  seaweed,  free  to  tiie  firmcrs  for  the 
trouble  of  grlling  it,  and  invaluable  as  a  source  of  the  potash 
which  the  potato  fcrds  on.  Rents  hare  been  forced  up  in  an 
cxcenive  decree  by  the  competition  of  the  French  labourers, 
who  come  over  first  to  work  for  the  Jewejincn,  and,  baring 
saved  a  little  money,  become  their  rivals  in  the  demand  for 
land.  We  regret  to  hear  that  thi>  son*  of  .leney  farmers,  as  a 
Tttlof  are  leaving  (he  farms  to  go  into  shops  and  offices,  or 
to  emigrate,  leaving  the  land  to  be  occupied  more  and  more  by 
Frenchmen.  According  to  the  return  previously  referred  to, 
10,1 19  ncres  of  the  cultivated  land  are  occupied  by  the  owners, 
and  9M>7  acres  arc  let  to  tenants ;  but  the  temptation  of  high 
rents  is  yearly  diminishing  the  number  of  occupying  owners. 

We  have  already  given  the  acreage  of  orchards,  market- 
gardens,  and  nurseries,  in  the  island.  The  apple  orchards  have 
of  late  been  greatly  neglected,  and  are  gradually  disappearing. 
The  Tarielies  of  applirs  grown  are  chiefly  those  used  for  cider. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  choice  pears  is  still  produced  for 
export ;  but  some  of  the  growers  are  doing  away  with  the  treet^ 
to  cover  their  land  with  glass.  The  enltivation  of  tomatoes  and 
grapes  in  Jersey  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  extensive 
growers,  some  of  whom  are  yearly  extending  (heir  glass  struc- 
tures. The  small  farmer*  do  not,  as  in  Guernsey,  grow  fmit 
and  vegetables  imder  glass.  The  most  extensive  owner  of  glass 
bouses  in  Jersey  is  Mr.  George  Bashford,  of  St.  Saviour's,  who 
hAs  now  mboitt  12  acres  occupied  with  glass  houses  and  the 
necessary  roadways,  and  expects  to  have  his  whole  garden  of 
13  BcriTS  thus  utilized  before  the  end  of  next  year.  Tlie  remark- 
able sucoe**  of  this  enterprising  garden -farmer,  who  entered 
into  llie  business,  which  hn*  grown  so  rapidly  under  bis  manage* 
ineni,  without  any  previous  training  as  n  gardener,  is  one  of  the 
-wonders  of  the  Channel  island*.  Better  management  is  pro- 
bably nowhere  to  be  found  than  Mr.  Bashford's,  and  n  brief 
,  description  of  his  crops  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  thoso 
grown  under  glass  in  both  islands.  He  has  r  great  quantity  of 
potatoes  in  hi«  houses,  with  tomatoes  planted  between  the  rows, 
some  being  nitificinlly  heated,  and  others  not.  Mr.  Bashford 
does  not  force  his  potatoes,  however,  but  plants  iboM  in  hot- 
houses A  month  later  than  those  in  cool  houses,  so  that  all  come 
to  be  raised  at  about  the  same  time ;  his  opinion  being  that 
forcing  poutoex  is  not  snlliciently  remuneratire.     L«it  year  the 
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average  price  he  obtained  fur  his  tubers  was  l\d.  per  pound, 
And  he  cominonlj'  produres  u  much  as  11  tons  to  the  axm,  aoil 
hn*  grown  at  the  rate  of  iiirarl}-  20  tons.  In  1873,  he  toM 
potntijcs  at  2i.  3J.  pc-r  pound,  hut  does  not  expect  to  KoUit 
such  a  price  again.     The  price  lait  )e»r  wa»  Td.  to  9rf. 

French  beans  are'growa  iu  bothouacs  bctwcMMi  towc  of  tonu- 
toes,  to  be  picked  in  Janiux;  and  February,  when  thcj  sell  ti 
2«.  to  St.  &a,  per  pound.  Some  years  ago  tbc  price  was  on  las 
than  Qs.  per  poan<l.  Peas  arc  produced  in  cool  houses  onlj, 
picking  Wing  begun  early  in  April,  when  the  price  is  1^  W. 
per  pound,  ('ucumbi'rs  also  are  grown,  to  be  succeeded  bj 
lomntues  for  winter  usl-. 

Mr.  liashford  has  sent  HH  tons  of  tomatoe*  to  London  ins 
year,  and  now  that  he  has  increased  his  area  of  land  mukt 
glass,  he  expects  to  grow  120  tons  per  annum  in  a  bvounble 
season.  His  average  price  last  year  was  Sji/.  per  poand. 
Tomatoes,  with  or  without  French  beans  or  potatoes,  are  pto- 
(luceil  in  the  sainc  houxes  at  ginpe«,  until  the  vines  curer  tW 
glass,  after  which  the  shading  would  be  too  much  for  loinalMli 
tbougb  early  potatoes  can  be  raised  aud  matured  before  tbe 
leaves  of  late  grapes  cover  the  glass.  In  the  middle  of  Matdt, 
even  in  ihts  late  season,  Mr.  Basbfoid  bad  begun  to  pick  frnit 
from  his  earliest  tomatoes,  some  of  which  were  five  feet  higb 
The  bulk  of  those  in  heat  are  ready  by  the  end  of  March,! 
those  in  cool  houirs  come  for  picking  hy  tlie  end  of  June 
in  the  following  months  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

Last  year,  .Mr.  Basbford  sent  ib  tons  of  grapes  to  Loadoaa 
He  has  two  bouses  with  double  walls  lined,  as  are  the  roon' 
and  6oors  also,  with  sawdust,  to  keep  out  frost,  in  which  he  an 
store  12,000  hunches  of  grapes,  the  stems  being   inserted  i> 
bottles  of  water.      The  fruit   is  thus  stored  in    the   middle  of 
December,  and  kept  for  a  month  or  two  until  the  price  is  high. 
If  Jersey  is  the  Island  of  I'otAtoes,  Guernsey  inny  fairly  be 
termed  the  Island  of  Olnss.     In  or  near  St.  Peter's  Pan  there 
are  several  extensive  establishments   similar  to   that  just  de- 
scribed, tbougb   none  at   present  as   large,  in  which   grann, 
melons,   tomatoes,    and    early   vegetables,  arc  produced.      But 
what  is  more  remarkable  is  the  ^reat  number  of  glass  bousn 
on  the  tmitll  fanns,  an<)  even  in  (be  cottagers'  gardens.     Xearly 
all  of  thi-sc  are  cuol  houses,  in  which  late  grapes,  tomatoes,  peas, 
and  potatoes,  are  produce*!,  forcing  being,  as  a  rule,  only  piwc 
tised  by  the  extensive  growers,  and  in  gentlemen's  botbooses. 
Flowers  and   salad,  too,  are  cultivated    fur   export    bv   market 
gardeners,  and  broccoli  by  the  farmers.     At  the  recent  annual 
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leetiiiK  of  the  Gutmsev  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  exports  for 
he  pait  3'ear  were  giv«n  as  l>cIow : — 


I 


VKittf 


rrtrt. 


lUduhca  Mtd  Bneooli 
Gnpc*        .. 

Toiniitora 

now«ni       

Poutora      
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0 
0 
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ToUl S77,40O 
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The  incTX-nse  over  ibc  exports  of  1886  is  37,100  packagci, 
and  the  tuinl  numlxir  has  nesrlj  doubled  since  1883.  The 
weight  of  the  gnpes  is  estimatetl  at  502  tons,  and  that  of  the 
tomatoes  at  1000  ton*.  Lat^  ns  these  exports  an',  fur  an  island 
M  small  ai  Guerntev,  they  rannot  be  complete,  iK-cauie  ihere  is 
no  mfnlion  of  peas,  beans,  melons,  or  other  fruit  than  grapes 
_and  to  mat  or*. 

(Juemsey  is  not  so  well  filled  as  Jersey  for  the  growth  of 
u\y  vegetables  out  of  doors,  chiefly  because  the  slope  of  the 
inner  island  faces  the  north  instead  of  tlic  south,  ami  frost  is 
'more  common.  It  is  not  surprisinfr,  then,  to  see  that  the  culti- 
▼alion  of  potatoes  in  fJuernsey  bns  declined,  or  that  rents  are 
much  tower  there  than  in  Jersey.  The  total  area  of  land 
occupied  in  1887  in  Guernsey  and  the  smaller  islands  is 
returned  at  11,773  acres,  only  877  acres  of  which  are  under 
potatoes,  as  compared  with  1044  acres  in  1877.  Kents  range 
from  as  low  as  ,3/.  to  nearly  10/.  an  acre,  but  the  most  common 

kum  apjiears  to  tie  6/.  to  7/.,  or  about  3/.  less  than  in  Jersey. 
An  t\ci-llent  instance  of  enterprise  un  tlie  part  of  a  (luemsey 
aiTner  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Mr.  1^  Pelly,  who  farms  about 
IS  acres  of  land-  lie  grows  potatoes,  broccoli,  and  other  vege- 
lablea  for  export,  and  this  year  be  has  sold  the  crop  of  broccnit 
as  it  stands  at  36/.  an  acre.  Lost  year  he  erected  an  excellent 
glass  house,  100  feet  by  36  feet,  at  a  cost  of  230/.,  anil  grew  in  it 
orer  2J  tons  of  tomstocs,  sold  at  74/,,  which  was  a  pretty  good 
return  for  the  first  year  on  his  investment.  As  an  instance 
of  a  greater  money  return  than  tbai  obtained  for  broccoli  by 
Mr.  Le  Pelly,  we  may  slatt!,  that  the  price  for  tomatoes  in 
Ibe  middle  of  March  was  1^.  each  in  London,  or  \d.  clear 
of  expenses  of  carriage  and  sale.  As  nearly  10,000  hnwcoH 
are  grown  on  an  acre,  ibc  net  ralue  of  the  crop  is  orer  40/L  an 
acre,  which  was  Te&lized  on  one  farm  visited  last  \farcb ;  and 
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tht!i(!  r^etablcs  are  off  the  land  in  time  for  another  crop  of 
some  kind  to  be  grown  this  year. 

According  to  the  return  prcvioutlj  alluded  to,  nut  of  11,T'3 
acres  of  rultiv.tlcd  land  in  Guernsey  nntl  the  Btnalli^r  isUiuJt, 
IJ601  acres  arc  occupied  bj  the  owners.  The  kverage  »iae  o(  a 
holding,  According  to  the  return,  is  slightly  over  4ij  atres,  or 
gmnller  even  than  in  Jersey.  V'ery  few  Frenchmen  ue  to  be 
found  in  Guernsey,  ant!  the  competition  for  Und  is  therefoK 
less  severe  than  in  (he  sister  isUnd.  In  the  one  island,  as  in  ihr 
other,  however,  we  were  assured  that  farmers  could  not  make 
their  land  pay  except  by  working;  hard  themselvt^  with  the  lew 
labourers,  if  any,  w-hotn  they  employ. 

The  Ifttc  winter  has  been  disastrous  to  the  gard<^n■fa^ntn  a! 
Jersey  und  (lUemsey  alike.  Instead  of  being  able  to  plut 
tbetr  potatoes  in  February  as  usual,  they  had  not  finishM  lij 
lb«  end,  or  nearly  thtt  end,  of  March.  Potatoes  and  other  pro- 
duce in  cool  bouses,  too,  were  cut  oif  b}  the  severe  frosu  of 
February,  and  again  in  March.  Such  a  season  is  almott 
unprecedented  in  their  islands. 

Although  we  are  far  from  underrating  the  natural  adrantagts 
enjoyed  by  garden-farmers  in  the  Channel  Islands,  we  caaaM 
f«l  to  see,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  their  practice  whidi 
might  be  extensively  imitatiTd  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Earl 
potatoes,  with  other  grc^in  crops  to  follow  in  the  same  scaMi 
might  be  grown  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  pMU 
the  South  of  England,  (o  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  and 
almost  if  not  quite  as  advanlageously  as  in  Jersey ;  while  a  few 
cnterpriiing  Englishmen  have  already  nroved,  that  theextensi 
use  of  glass  in  the  firotvth  of  certain  kinds  of  produce  can  be 
suoecstfullypnctised  here  as  in  Guernsey.  No  doubt  it  wovli 
be  easy  to  ovenlo  this  dr«criptinn  nf  enterprise;  but  it  will 
be  time  enougli  to  think  of  that  when  something  more  ihaa 
a  beginning  has  bivn  made. 
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HT.  VI.  —  tlfifoirc  ifr  la  Monnrchif  ife  JaUUt.  Par  Paul 
Tharcaa-Dansfin.  Ouvragc  couronne  p«r  1' Academic  Fran- 
(UM.     Gran«i  Prix  Gobcrl.     Paris,  184t5  ct  1886.     4  ro\*. 

THE  four  rolumri,  in  which  this  hiatory  of  tb«  Frencli 
Monarchy  oi  July  is  brought  down  Uom  July  1H30  to 
Jply  1841.  contain  nn  mxamulalion  of  information  on  the 
lubject  of  tbU  Ti;ign.  The  author  has  spnml  hicasclf  no 
labour  in  Uie  ac4;ainplishia«nl  of  bU  task.  Nut  only  boi  he 
Ukea  advautafpe  uf  the  mimy  memoin  of  this  epoch,  which  have 
hwa  published  in  France  by  the  statesmen  who  themselves 
were  the  principal  politicians  of  that  day,  but  he  has  apparently 
faced  the  alarming  task  of  rending  the  back  fiirs  ol  tho  chief 
acwspapcrs  in  circulntion  throughout  these  clo'cn  years.  At 
least  so  it  would  appear  from  thv  numerous  quotations  taken 
from  them.  Moreover  much  liitlutrto  nnpublishtnl  material  has 
been  at  bis  dispoinl,  inchtding  currosjwnilenQe  in  the  possession 
uf  the  Due  de  Hroglie,  journals  of  the  lo^al  family,  state  papers, 
and  memoirs  of  M.  de  Saint-Aulairc.  In  dealing  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  France  under  Louis  Philippe,  M.  Tbureau- 
Dangin  has  made  use  of  the  memoirs  of  M.  de  Mcttcmicb,  the 
'Gicvillc  Memoirs,'  Itulwer's  'Life  of  Lord  Falmrrston,'  &c. 
In  short,  h«  has  neglected  notbinj;  which  could  assist  bim  in  llie 
accomplishment  of  his  work.  The  prevailing  diameter istic  of 
the  tHH)k,  and  at  the  same  tltne  its  chief  merit  and  its  chief 
fault,  is  it*  completeness. 

It  is  so  full  in  its  detail  that  the  student  will  find  there, either 
in  exienso  or  by  reference,  almost  all  the  material  at  prcsront 
available  which  bears  upon  this  reign.  There  is  a  multitude 
of  references  in  the  footnouts,  and  thv  quotations  nrc  nearly  as 
numerous.  To  th!»,  so  long  as  these  quotatiims  do  not  exceed 
a  limit  of  a  few  lines,  no  objection  cah  hi:  taken  ;  but  for  the 
ordinary  render,  who  does  not  <xjntc^mplate  writing  a  book 
faimutif,  it  U  somewhat  trying  to  find  whole  pages  of  the 
sipe<^;ties  of  .M.  Thiers  and  of  ^1.  Guixot  incorporated  in  these 
'uluiues. 

It  is  particularly  strange  to  have  to  make  this  criticism  on  a 
rench  historian,  hut  the  truth  is,  that  the  style  of  his  work  is 
not  French.  The  justilication  of  ihts  parados  is  the  fact,  that  the 
•entences  are  long,  not  short,  while  there  is  scarcely  an  uulithesis 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  work.  In  one  French  speciality,  how- 
ever, M.  ThurpJiu- [>angin  excels;  no  event  is  ever  referred  to 
except  by  the  most  useless  half  of  its  date.  From  1830  to  1841, 
for  insUncv,  the  various  French  ministricssuccceded  each  other 
with  a  rapidity  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  French  ministerial 
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chang)'*  of  lh(-  la*t  ten  veari.  The  En^lUh  rciulcr  yeam  iD- 
C(m!iu)(lj'  for  llie  nitmes  uf  the  prime  ministers  or  the  Mwcit- 
lioDS  of  ^reat  i^veat!!  a*  hit  momori*  tcchnica,  Alas  '  for  him, 
he  never  receives  anvthinj;  hut  ila(e4,  ilntcs  of  the  nKinths  wilii- 
oat  the  years.  The  cabinet  wf  the  Ilth  «f  (>ctot»er;  lite  puller 
of  the  13th  of  Mnrch;  n  miniiter  of  the  €th  of  September;* 
deputy  who  has  fonned  part  of  the  icoveminent,  or  of  the  ifp- 
sitionofthc  12thafMny,or  the  13th  of  February,  or  the  Ud 
of  April  :  these  are  references  which  carry  with  them  bewiMa- 
meat  and  despair.  Vet  they  cross  and  rccross  each  other  in 
never  ending  pTocessinn,  and  the  only  way  to  follow  them  isW 
have  a  priTatc  list,  affixing  to  each  day  of  the  month  the  yen 
which  happens  to  belong  to  it.  Mark  Twain's  rrvneb  seroMa 
on  Adam,  tlie  Fall,  and  the  expulsion  from  the  Garden  of  l^ea — 
*  My  hearers,  we  have  sad  cause  to  remember  the  man  of  lk( 
13th  of  January.  The  results  of  the  vast  crime  of  the  13th  of 
January  have  been  in  just  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  At 
act  itself:  but  for  it  there  had  been  no  30th  of  November'— 
is  no  skit  at  all.     It  is  an  exact  reproduction. 

If  the  hisloriAn  lias  not  succeeded  in  making  bis  work  condie, 
he  luLS  certainly  contrived  to  exhibit  an  unusual  amount  of  im- 
partiality. It  is  evidently  one  of  the  ubjects  he  has  aimed  st, 
and  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  An  Otieuoist  himself,  be 
does  not  conceal  the  weaknesses  and  errors  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Extremely  anti-republican,  he  gives  credit  for  sincerity  and 
patriotism  to  those  whose  political  action  he  wholly  condemut. 
A  great  admirer  of  parlinmcntnry  government,  he  makes  no 
cfTort  to  con<^eal  the  glaring  evils  of  which  it  may  be  the  causes 
Although,  like  every  Frenchuiuo,  intensely  patriotic,  there  is  no 
Cbaurtnisui  In  bis  opinions,  and  he  makes  allowance  for  the 
sUEceplibilities,  as  well  as  for  the  juM  claims,  of  other  nations. 

This  reign  belongs  to  that  Stage  of  history,  which  is  itearly 
'terra  incognita'  to  a  vast  nnml>er  of  those  educated  EngUsbJfl 
men  who  happen  to  be  under  fifty  years  of  age.  The  erenW" 
happened  before  their  own  political  recollections  begin,  bat 
after  the  period  dealt  with  in  their  sehool  and  University  text* 
books.  Except,  in  a  fragmentary  maimer,  from  recently  published 
memoirs,  no  oppoilunily  baa  existed  for  them  to  leam  the 
history  of  the  period  to  which  the  monarchy  of  July  belonnt. 
To  many  such,  therefore,  these  volumes  will  have  a  pe«uliaf 
interest.  For  those  countries  especially  which  enjoy  tlte 
unmitigated  blessings  of  parliamentary  government,  even  a 
brief  outline  of  the  general  history  of  the  reign  brings  into 
prominence  events  carrying  with  them  certain  s.-tlutary  lessons. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2^tfa  of  July,  lt!30,  the  battle  waa  tmr 
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b  ibe  sitmU  at  Pari*.  The  furce*  of  Cbfti-I«s  X.  w*re  (I^reatcd ; 
ibe  forces  of  th«  libeml  oppusilion,  the  mob  in  (be  streets,  tbai 
Frankrnitcin  wiiicti  ihcv  bail  conjurrd  up,  tbat  spectre  nhicb  bad 
b«rn  laid  ever  sincr  the  dflys  oi  Prairial,  were  (-vorywherip  ric- 
tnrious.  Wbal  were  the  rictor*  to  tin  witb  tbcir  victory  ?  The 
mnjority  of  tht!  late  opposition  in  tb*:  ('bnmbrr,  tbc  fnmuus  231 
deputies,  were  ditpoird  to  make  tnmit  witb  the  King,  wliu  was 
understood  to  be  ready  ti>  cuncnie  all  the  points  lately  in  dispute. 
Xo  decision  had,  however,  been  come  to  aroon^  the  politicians, 
when  M.  Thiers,  tiien  a  youug  journalist,  threw  out  x\ie  suf;- 
gestion  of  offering  the  crown  to  Louis  Philippe,  Dae  d'Orleans, 
a  suggestion  quickly  welcomed,  and  finally  ni^Tced  to  altnost 
nnanimoDsly  by  Ibii  Mction  of  the  victorious  party.  Itui  in 
this  drama  the  part  of  Hamlet  did  not  belong  to  tbe  parlia- 
ineulary  op|M>*iUcjn.  It  betnnged  tn  tlieir  matlen,  the  revo- 
lutionary insurgents  installed  nt  the  Hotel  de  ^'iIle,  where  the 
aged  I^  Fayette,  really  the  tool  of  his  follower*,  imagined 
bimtetf  once  more  the  leader  of  the  men  of  1789. 

To  have  dethroned  Charles  X.  only  for  tbe  purpose  of 
enthroning  Louts  Philippe  was  far  from  bring  the  object  in  view 
at  tbe  Hotel  dc  V'illc.  The  proposal,  tlterefore,  of  tbe  parlia- 
mentary leaders  at  the  Palais  Hourhun  was  there  received  with 
an  outburst  uf  contemptuoui  fury.  How  was  this  opposition  to 
be  overcome?  Foiiunaiely  for  the  Due  d'Orleans,  La  Fayette 
bad  promised  a  guanled  support  to  bis  candidature,  and 
relying  on  this  the  supporters  of  the  Duke  determined  to  try 
a  bold  stroke.  At  two  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  31,  a 
strange  procession  itaued  from  the  gates  of  the  Palais  Koya). 
First  came  n  lame  drummer  beating  a  salute  on  a  cracked 
drum,  followed  by  tlir  officers  of  tbe  Chamber  clotlied  in  black. 
Behind  them  rode  the  Due  d*Orlean5  on  a  white  charger, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  and  attended  by  one 
aide-de-camp.  In  bis  hat  he  carried  an  immense  tricolour 
bow.  Next  in  order  straggled  about  eighty  deputies  in 
travelling  dress,  headed  by  M.  Lnffitte  carried  tn  a  cbair  by  two 
portcra.  The  cortege  was  wound  up  by  Benjamin  Constant, 
who  from  hit  infirmitif^  bad  also  tu  be  curried  in  a  sedan 
chair.  With  ilitGcuUy  this  singular  procession  makes  its  way, 
through  the  vast  crowds  which  fill  the  streets,  till  it  reaches  the 
Hotel  de  V'ille.  Vainly  does  the  Prince  coquette  with  the 
crowd  by  shaking  bands  with  all  who  offer  him  theirs.  Mi 
around  is  a  sea  of  sinister-looking  countenances.  Almost  the 
only  cry  he  hears  is  'Plus  de  Bourbons!'  At  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  the  reception  i>,  if  possible,  still  more  chilling,  and  the 
deputies  feel  doubtful  whether  the  event  may  not  prove  serious, 
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wben  tbc  Due  irOrluans  and  L«  Fayi'ite  hy  «  sui]<ien  inipuv 
tioD  seize  0  tricolour  flag,  link  tliuir  arini,  and  rush  (o  oiKnf 
the  open  win(li)w«.  The  fickle  crowd,  inored  hy  s  mUa 
impulse,  rend  the  nir  with  enlhuiiastic  sbouu  of  *  Vin  It 
Fayette !  Vive  Je  dnc  d'Orieans.'  Th«  d«_v  it  won  for  4* 
Duke,  and  bis  rctnra  to  the  Palais  Royal  is  »  triomfU 
proKTess. 

In  this  w»y  France  rcccirwl  b  new  drnastj'  at  the  haiuliuC 
s  small  DiinoritT  of  the  inhnhiiants  nf  her  Ciipiud.  '\ht 
enormous  majority  of  the  nation  were  not  eunsulied,  and  hl4 
DO  voice  whatever  in  the  cliangic.  As  became  a  mOBudtaT, 
whose  cndle  bad  been  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  first  inioisiri. 
Although  it  at  first  contained  some  Conservative  elements,  <m 
an  extremely  radical  one.  M.  Lnffittc,  the  popular  but  fooUtb 
banker,  was  Prrsidcnt  of  the  Council,  with  M.  DaponI  '* 
I'Eurc  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  addition  to  t1 
M.  Odilon  Barrot  was  l*^<^fect  of  (he  Seine,  while  La  FayetU 
had  the  supremi:  command  of  the  \ationnl  (luaid. 

In  sketching  in  outJine  the  events  of  this  reign,  qnestioni 
of  foreign  policy  con  be  dealt  with  more  satisEMrtorUy  if  taken 
by  themselves,  more  especially  as  the  interior  history  aatnnllf 
groups  iiself  into  four  distinct  periods.  The  first  of  these 
tbe  ministry  of  M.  Latlilte,  which  lasted  from  August  1S30 
the  advent  of  M.  Casimir  I'liricr  in  March  1831.  One  wi 
alone  cnn  des<:rihe  this  period.  Anarchy — Annrcby  cxHnpIeM 
and  undiecked — Anarchy  installed  in  power.  The  King  wss 
timid  ;  tbe  Chambers  timid  and  puirzled  ;  the  ministry  paftlj 
frightened,  portly  under  the  away  of  revolutionary  thewics, 
wholly  stupid  and  devoid  of  the  least  conception  of  the  dotiei 
of  a  goremmrni.  Whatever  La  Fayette  advised,  that  tbr 
ministry  assented  to,  their  adviser  being  himself  only  ibr 
moutlipiece  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  at  the  Hotel  dc  Ville. 
themselves  in  turn  the  obedient  servants  of  King  Mob.  Thr 
army  was  under  a  cloud.  The  National  Guard,  on  whom  tbt 
duty  of  preserving  order  devolved  throughout  this  reigUi  twt 
particularly  in  its  early  days,  were  bardly  a  degree  belter  ihss 
tbe  mob.  They  fraternized  with  it  ofiener  tbao  ibey  contralbd 
its  furies.  It  was  indeed  the  question,  'quis  custotUet  tpns 
custodes  ? ' 

Disorder  was  chronic ;  ementes  of  constant  oocarrcncc.  IV 
Only  attempt  which  was  made  to  control  the  mob  n-as  by  mMo* 
of  proclamations  and  by  inspired  articles  in  the  press,  of  whiti 
the  following  are  a  few  samples.  An  atrocious  uprising  luvint 
for  its  object  the  murder  of  the  late  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
was,   in    the    revolutionary    jargon    of    the    tiine,    merely  s 
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*  maleatendu'  arising  frum  tbe  '^inoiioa  popuUire,'  nnO  rrgult- 
iag  io  u'(li>marcb«  inopportune'  on  the  part  of  tbu  ' hotnmc* 
de  Paris,  race  cle  braves,  peuple  d'elite,  fait  pour  la  gloire,  pour 
Im  nobles  olans  dc  cocnir.'  bucli  a  itate  of  things  cuuhl  have 
nnlj  disastrous  results.  Trade  was  paralysed  ;  a  great  number 
of  bankrupttTii^s  rniucd  ;  distress,  uneasiness,  and  misorv,  pre- 
rnilml  on  rverj-  siiir.  Welcome,  therefore,  was  the  day  when 
the  culminating  point,  nhidi  wrought  the  proverbial  cure,  was 
»t  last  imvhed  in  the  sack  of  tlie  church  of  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois  and  of  the  Archbishop's  palace? ;  when  the  pnrlatc's 
mo^ifioent  library  was  wholly  destroyed,  jp:trt  being  burnt  and 
pan  thrown  into  tbe  Seine.  M.  Thurcau-Dangin  pausi^s  in  his 
history  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  tbe  social  state  uf  France 
al  this  time.     The  picture  he  draws  is  a  gloomy  one. 

An  almost  unirersat  scepticism  in  religious  belief  prevailed, 
Uishops  :ind  priests  darctl  not  show  themselves  in  public,  in 
their  distinctive  dress.  The  theatres  vied  with  the  pamphleteers 
in  pouring  contempt  upon  religion.  As  a  trait  of  the  time,  we 
^BB  told  that  a  M,  l)ul>ois,  luspector-Cieneral  of  the  University, 
Hhen  ristting  the  College  of  Keiini^s  in  his  official  capacity, 
'nidn  in  his  address  tbe  following  remarks  (iimoD;;  others) 
■bout  Calholijism.  'Messieurs,  nous  tnnix^hons  vers  unc  grande 
«p<>que  et  peut'Otre  assistcrons-nous  aux  funerailles  d'un  grand 
culte.'  Nor  was  the  tone  diflerent  among  the  brilliant  school 
of  writers  which  belongs  to  this  period,  many  of  whom,  carried 
away  by  the  passint;  revolutionary  fever,  were  distracted  from 
their  books  to  politics,  and  felt  themselves  capable  of  any 
height  of  slatcsinansliip.  Victor  Hugo,  A.  Duums,  IlaUac, 
followed  also  by  Georges  Sand,  produced  .1  mass  of  literature, 
fall  uf  genius  indee<I,  but  of  genius  perverted  to  tlic  service  of 
atheism  anil  revolution,  niixnl  with  an  impure  realism. 

This  literature,  at  first  full  of  the  hope  of  revolutionary 
visions, CO u id  not  survive  the  deadening  influence  of  n-alities  as 
they  developed  themselves ;  and  while  tlie  evil  matter  reuiained 
behind,  the  hope  which  had  coloured  it  fled,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  general  hopeless  scepticism,  the  embodiment  of  which 
TTBS  to  be  teen  in  the  applause  evoked  l>y  Fredtiric  Lcmaitrc 
■n  bis  rendering  of  the  part  of  Robert  Macaire, 

The  second  [xtriod  begins  with  the  fall  of  M.  Laffitle,  in 
March  11^31 ;  when,  anarchy  having  became  insupporlahle  in 
Paris,  the  bourgeoisie  i;rew  clamorous  for  the  restoration  of 
order  ;  and  Louis  Philippe  at  length  took  courage  and  dismissed 
his  ministers.  With  the  advent  to  power  of  M.  Casimir  Pcrier 
on  the  31st  of  March,  began  a  new  policy  of  resistance  to  tbe 
forcvt  of  disorder.     This   policy  was   continued   by  the   two 
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cabiDcts,    wfaicli    jucccwlwl     in   turn   lo    thai     of    M,    IVtie; 
difTercnt  catiincti  in  nnmc,  but  in  tlieir  tompusitiua  iiupiKd 
b^  Iki!  HUne  Itailing  men.     MM.  (luixut  and  Thiers  were  the 
chief  lieutenants  of  M.  Perier ;  and  when,  after  bis  death  frmn 
cbolera  in  183:2,  the  cabinet  was  reconstituted  under  the  piMi- 
dcncy  of  Marshal  Soult,  tbcj  still   retained    tbrir   portKilint. 
Thc-5  did  not  relinquish  office  on  the  minitlrv  being  once  agsto 
construrtrd  in  183'i,  with  the  Ddc  (\e  IlrD^lid  ns  its  chief;  vba 
had    indeed  himxelf  be<-n  nlreadv   Minitlpr  uf  Foreign  Afliun 
under  Mnrshal  Snult.     Tbe  policy  of  resistance  mnv  tbei«f6rt 
be  said   to  have  been  unialerruptedl^  followed,   from  Msrch 
1831,  till  the  fall  of  the  De  Broglie  ntinistrr,  on  the   4th  of 
Febnwry  1836. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  having  been  unmolasUd 
in  their  courses  for  nparlj-  a  year,  the  party  of  disorder  foajbc 
hanl  ag»inst  the  Conservative  policy  ot  M.  Pt-rier  and  hU  soc- 
cessors.  As  n  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  exceed  the  intessil; 
of  their  bittern<-ss,  or  tlu^  extent  of  their  audacity  at  the  cooi- 
menoement  of  this  struggle.  It  was  not  as  if  the  GoTentmeai 
bad  only  to  deal  with  the  revolutionists  of  the  streets.  Thsl 
would  havo  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  But  their  task 
was  rendered  doubly  hnrd  by  the  flank  attacks  to  which  they 
were  exposed  from  the  allies  of  their  enemy.  The  men  of  the 
street  were  openly  conntcnanccd  by  the  republican  pnrtTt  which 
first  avowed  itself  under  that  name  (then  still  odious  in  France 
fnim  the  recollections  of  the  Tenor),  in  1$31-S.  Amoaf 
the  republican  leaders  were  a  young  enthusiast,  GodeEray 
Cavaij^nac,  and  Armand  Carrel,  the  principal  editor  of  tlir 
'  N'ntional.'  Republicanism  under  the  Monarchy  of  Jtdy  was 
also  tinge*!  with  Bonapartism,  and  eitendeil  its  sympathies  to 
the  traditions  of  Imperialism. 

Behind  the  avowedly  republican  party,  which  hiid  at  thai 
time  but  few  representatives  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  slood 
the  professedly  dynastic  and  monarchical  left,  which  perfonntd 
for  them  the  friendly  office  of  the  boy  who  inserU  a  idck 
between  the  logs  of  a  policeman  in  pursuit  of  a  thief  ;  while  ia 
elose  partnership  with  the  left,  in  every  endeavour  to  im[)edt 
the  Government  in  the  execution  of  its  duty,  was  the  small  banil 
of  legitimists,  who,  at  first  under  Chateaubriand  and  then  under 
Berryer,  had  vowed  implacable  hostility  to  the  Bouigeoia  King. 
Nor  did  the  Mrliamentary  difficulties  end  here,  for  out  of  tbr 
ranks  of  the  Conservative  majority  tbemaelves  arose,  after  the 
death  of  Casimir  Perier,  a  party,  self-styled  'lo  tiers-pftrtii 
which  picjurd  itself  on  being  more  moderate  and  conciliatorr 
than  its  Iriends,  and  which  in  1834  showed  its  independent! 
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rpoliiDg  tbe  Soult  ministry  in  a  minoritjr.  To  these  diffi- 
culties of  the  Goreraoient  was  added  one,  which  grratli  ham- 
prred  the  Executive  in  its  stiu^gle  with  dilonlcr.  The  juries 
ircrc  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  thcj  constant);  ac((aitled  the 
accused,  in  the  facr  not  onl)-  of  the  clearest  evidence,  hut  of 
their  own  exultant  nvowal. 

As  was  inevitnhle  with  a  monarchy  so  ruHouily  begotten  as 

that    uf  Louis    Pliilippc,  the    brunt   a(  tlie    attacks   upon    the 

Gorernment,  and  the  existing  order  of  things,  was  directed 

'penoaall/  against  the  King.     la  the  p(¥ss  and  in  pamphlets, 

'irom  the  extemporized  tribune  in  the  clubs,  and  I'rom  the  doi:k 

in  the   courts  of  law,  he  was  denounced  as  an  odious  tyrant. 

,  Worse  than  tltat  for  the  fotlUDcs  uf  his  house,  caricature  turned 

[her  poisonous  shafts  against  him.     Nerer  at  any  time  has  (his 

'  potent  weapon    been    usetl    with    greater    |>enistency.  or   with 

greater  effL-ct  than  against  this  unfortunate  King.    *  Le  Charivari  * 

and  *  la  Caricature,'  both  t.'dited  by  Pbilipon,  led  the  way,  and, 

illustrated  by  the  lately  discovered  art  of  lithography,  a  flood 

of  similar  literature  was  poured  upon  France.     As  a  result  of 

these  persistent  personal  attacks,  it  was  noticed  that  during  the 

emcute  of  the  hih  of  June,  1832,  no  cries  were  more  frequent 

than  those  of  '  Vive  la  nipublique  I  k  has  Louis  Philippe  I '  aud 

a  hostile  attempt  on  the  King's  life  by  Fieschi,  tlie  first  of  a 

series,  on  the  2Mi  of  July,  1J}35,  was  only  the  natural  outcome 

of  these  prolonged  altacks  against  him  from  the  platform  or  in 

ibepress. 

The  gencf&l  character  of  the  revolutionary  movement  has 
been  described.  It  only  remains  to  mention  the  attempts, 
which  it  made  within  this  period,  to  wrest  the  sceptre  by  main 
force  from  the  hnrHls  of  the  King.  Three  times  France  saw 
the  barrii-ades  rite, — in  Paris,  on  the  3th  of  June,  1832,  and 
the  13th  of  April,  18^14;  in  Lyons,  on  the  llth  of  April  that 
Mune  year.  On  each  occasion  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  street*, 
with  a  roll  of  dead  and  wounded  in  1832  of  over  800  pcrtcms. 
In  1834,  both  at  Lyons  and  in  Paris,  the  insurrection  was  the 
work  of  a  revolutionary  society,  called  '  La  Societe  des  Droits 
de  I'Homme,'  and  what  is  worlliy  of  note  is  that  this  Society, 
for  the  first  time,  combined  with  the  creed  of  Republicanism 
that  Communism  which  is  now  the  chief  glory  of  the  electors 
«f  Paris.  In  tht'ie  ytiirs  the  policy  of  resistance  was  carried  on 
with  great  detertui nation.  IVot  only  did  the  Government  use 
all  the  powers  which  the  law  gave  it ;  not  only  did  it  meet 
the  cmeuies  with  the  only  language  inU-lligible  to  the  men,  who 
took  part  in  them,  the  language  of  shot  and  shell  in  place  uf 
proclamations  of  M.  Odilon  Barmt ;    but  it  also   applied 
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to  tlir  ChambcTS  for  TrMh  power*,  an«i  iilitained  them  in  thf 
toeih  nf  a  violent  pnHiamcntary  oppoiitiun.  In  1834,  ■  Ut 
iVKit  tna<!«,  by  which  anj  nuocintion  of  more  than  twenty  pervMif 
was,  aiileu  autliorizc<t  by  tli«  Roveroment,  declared  ilUgil. 
And,  tM^xidet,  there  were  lUe  famout  Septpmbcr  laws  ftgaiw 
the  reTolutionist*  ajid  the  revolutionnrv  prpts.  What  wm  the 
TMolt  of  these  six  yeais  of  finn  govcmmcnl?  Wr  will  jiit 
ihcm  in  the  words  of  the  historian  ;— 

'  Tlifi  rcTohition  kept  within  lioiiRiIit,  Uic  ^menlM  cmahed,  the  clntK 
afanl  Dp,  tbo  ttoenit  soaction  rIiinu>lTi!il,  the  lim&se  of  the  preas  ootM 
soonrit^  ro-mtBhlishod ;  th«  Gi>vi'niineut  hna  reoonqnercd  its  tMlniil 
Bopremaej,  and  a  portion  of  its  inunil  anthoritj ;  tLc  public  tniH  it 
rMtored,  commcrcA  and  numnfBOtareB  eajoy  aa  nsprecadealed  pin- 
spetitf ;  religion  ana  odoo  mure  enjoys  s  popoUri^  anknopn  ix 
man;  jeon  onder  the  conditiouH  of  modem  society.' 

The  third   period,  fixiin  I-ebrilary  1836  to  October  IWOl  ii 
dominated  b;  the  personality-  of  M.  Thiers.     It  begin*  witb  U' 
first  and  ends  with  bis  second  ministrr.  and  in  thf.  intrnca'.n: 
years  it  is  M.  Thiers  who  is  the  movins  spirit  of  the  oppmiiin' 
His  first  tninistry  lasted  from  February    32    to    Rrptember  ^ 
1836;   his  second  from  March   1   to  Oclnb«?r  i6,  IMO;  and  it 
is  ([uite  remarkable  how  simitar  arc  the  chamcteriities  of  both, 
tbou^h  separated  by  a  distance-  of  five  years.     Each  inisiltiv 
lasted  but  a  few  months ;  during  each  the  minister  endearooRtl 
to  obtain  his   parliameniarv  maiority  from  both   sides  of  t 
Chnml)er ;  on  each  occasion  M.  Thiers  ([Ustrelicfl  with  the  Kin 
Rnd  was  dismissed  from  office  on  a  question  of  foreign  policy 
in    I83fi   because  be  rashly  desired  lo  intcnene   in    Spain, 
IdlO  bMTAusn  be  was  drawing  France  into  a  war  with  Huro;^ 
on  behalf  of  Mehemet  Ali.    On  the  internal  policy  of  M.  Thiers' 
oar  historian  is  es|>e4;iully  severe.     He  calls  it  'la  poliliqoe  <fe 
bascule,'    and    pours    the   viaU  of  his    sarcastic  wrath   on  the 
spcecbcG,  by  which  the  subtle  minister  endeavoured  to  '  mooager' 
in  turn  the  ripht  and  the  left  of  ihe  Chamber.     At  the  Iwginni 
of  his  speeches,  he  would  turn  towards  the  right,  and  annoum 
his  determination  to  continue  the  policy  of  resistance;  at  the 
end  of  his  speech,  he  would   enrh-uvour  to  gain  the  applause 
of  the  left,  by  talking  about   oon<-iliation  and  by  glorying  ia 
being  himself  a  dtild  of  the  revolution. 

In  September,  It'iSt),  the  Thiers'  ministry  was  succeeded  bf 
a  cabinet  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Mole,  who  now  added 
his  experiences,  as  a  minister  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  K 
tion,  those  of  a  minister  of  the  monarchy  of  July.     This 
at  first  comprised  M.  Guizot,  but  on  that  statesman  asi 
tag  that  the   President  of  the  Council  did  not  hold  the  samr 
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riews  ns  himself  as  to  the  necessity  for  coRtinutng  the  policy 
of  resistance,  he  retired,  and  the  Mulo  cabinet  was  reoonctitutej 
without  him.  M.  Mole  held  office  till  the  spring  of  183U.  Hit 
ideas  of  ^vcmmcnt  socm,  in  some  respects,  to  have  heen  not 
unlike  those  of  M.  Thiers,  and  tact  and  contrivance  wore  made 
to  do  dutj  for  stAltisinnnoiup.  In  justice  to  these  ministers  it 
mast  however  be  R-memhercd,  with  what  an  exceedingly  diflicult 
chamberthey  had  til  deal,  split  up  into  right,  centre,  and  left,  each 
of  these  divisions  in  turn  heinji;  subilivided  into  groups  to  such 
an  extent,  that  M.  Thureau-Dangin  applies  to  ihi;  condition  of 
things  the  words  '  Icmiettemcnt  de  la  Chamhre.'  Undtrr  these 
circumstances,  and  as  it  was  impossible  lo  guess  bow  any  ]u;raup 
would  vole  on  any  particular  question,  mini&ters  bad  to  beg, 
borrow,  or  stent  a  majority  (gmrrally  a  difTcTRnt  one  on  each 
vote)  as  best  they  could. 

The  two  incidents  for  which  M.  Moh^s  ministry  is  memor- 
able are  the  marriage  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  with  the  I'rincesa 
Helen  of  Mecklenburg,  the  Due  being  the  first  heir  to  the  French 
throne  that  bad  married  a  Protestant  ;  and  the  amnesty  lo  all 
political  offenders  which  was  proclaimed  on  the  occasion.  Of 
this  tnarriag:e  was  born  the  present  Comle  de  Paris.  The  nnftin 
characteristic  of  M.  Mole's  ministries  was,  however,  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Crown.  Louis  Philippe  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  understood  foreign  politics.  His  opinion  accord- 
ingly had  gone  for  a  great  deal,  in  determining  the  foreign 
policy  of  alt  his  ministries  ;  but  over  M.  Mote  and  his  colleagues 
he  had  such  an  influence,  that  the  foreign  policy  was  really  his 
own  policy,  and  the  whole  government  was  to  a  great  extent  the 
perscmal  government  of  the  King.  This  was  certainly  no 
misfortune  for  France,  for  the  King*s  policy  was  cautious  and 
moderate,  and  perhaps  no  evil  would  have  ensued,  if  the  King 
could  only  have  held  bis  tongue.  But  Louis  Philippe  was  ju^ 
like  an  old  hen.  It  wns  no  pleasure  to  him  to  hare  laid  ao 
egg  unless  alt  the  world  knew  it.  He  was  perpetually  cackling 
to  nmbnssndors,  journalists,  deputies,  and  mrn  of  business,  of 
what  he  would  <tT  would  not  allow  to  he  done,  of  hit  policy,  of 
Ais  this  and  hi»  that,  till  at  last  he  succeeded  in  maucing  the 
constitutional  fiction,  that  the  King^s  ministers  were  responsible 
for  every  act  of  policy,  too  absurd  for  French  logic  to  submit  to. 
The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  bitter  struggle  brtween  the 
Mole  ministry  and  the  famous  coalition  of  thr  opposition,  the 
King  in  person  was  openly  attacked  in  the  press,  and  even  from 
the  tribune;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  what  other  result  could  have 
fallnwe<),  from  the  IJourgeois  King  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a 
Louis  XIV. 
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In  consoqucncx-  of  checks  rrcrivrd  in  the  Chamber,  on  tome 
proposed  modifi cations  of  the  jury  Uwc,  M.  Mole  hcaiutcdtn 
applv    the  policy   of  rrsitiancc   with    such   (IplcTmuMtioa  u 
M.  Guiicot  ihouglit  ntxc*%iiTy.     'Flic  leailrr  in  the  parlUmcntm 
oppo»iti»p  which  had  occaxionml  thntt'.  clin^ks    had  heea  M. 
Tliinrs ;  und  4if[«r  the  wttUdrawal  of  M.  Guizut  from  the  cabinK, 
the  opposition  of  M.  Thiers  remaine*!  unabated.    In  the  Cbaaba 
(he  opponents  of  the  Government  consisted,  roughly,  of  thirr 
psTltcs — some  of  the  'Centre  Droit'  and  the  doclrinsim,  Inl 
by  M.  Guizot ;  the  'Centre  Gnuche.'  led  by  M,  Thiers;  »n"i 
the  'Gauche,'   led   by  M.  OiUlon  Karrot.     Theje  three  putjes 
bad  little  in  common,  except  tlieir  hostility  ta  M.  Mule  and  (o 
bis  ministry  ;  but  that  hostility  wax  suftlcienl.     They  funned 
the  famous  coalition  of  opposition  ;  a  C(>alitii>a  of  joutoaU,  and 
a  coalition  of  votes.     The  dishonesty  of  such  a   coalitko  ii 
ftpptrent,  when  we  remember  the  gulf  which  divided  M.  Gntot 
from  M.  OdiloQ  Bnrrol  in  their  ideas  of  the  true  principles  of 
Government,   and   when  we   be«T  in  mind,  ihnt  M.  UuiioiV 
confidencK!  in   M.  Thiers  had  been  destroyed  by  tlic  niorcmei] 
of  the  latter  towards  the  left,  and  away  from  the  old  policy  < 
resislancc.     M.  Thiers  was  the  life  and  soul  of  this  eoalitioo 
The  Government  was  pressed  in  debate  after  debate,  uod  diriiia 
after  division  ;  but  M.  Mole,  backed  by  his  ^'21  supporters,  juil 
held  the  field  by  small  majorities,     in  an  evil  mouieui  for 
ntinistry  he  had  recourse  to  a  dissolution   (the  second  withial 
s   few    months),   and    failed.     T^ie  coalition   had   triumphed." 
Splendid  indeed  were  the  fruiu  ihey  rr«pcd.     Splendid  fortfael 
men  of  the  left.     They  had  (bis  lime  sun^cetlnl  in  mailing  aBl 
governmoQt  impossible,  which   is  apparently  the  ideal  of  the 
extreme    left   of  all   French  Chambers.     For    Iwo    months  tw 
minitiry  could  bo  formed.     Neither  party  of  the  coalition  wu 
strong  enough  to  stand  by  itself;   M.  Odilon  Barrot  and  M 
Tliiers  agr<^mt  only  in  one  thing,  to  exclude  M.  Gtuzot.       How 
matters  would  have  ended,  it  is  impossible  to  sny  ;  but  on  ihr 
12th  of  May,    lH'Aii,   an    emeute    broke  out  in    Parts.     Voi\a 
the  iinpulse  of  the  salutary  dread  tlius  occasioned,  the  Kitf 
succeeded  in  esCemporiiting  a  ministry  that  same  evening,  coot* 
posed    partly    of  the   Centre    Droit,   and   partly  of  the  Ccwrt 
Gauche,  but  from  which  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Guiiwt  wen^  alike 
excluded.     From  the  point  of  view,  however,  of  M.  Gtiizot  sod 
the    doctrinaires,  the    fruits    nf  the   coalition   could    not    ban 
seemed  quite  so  splendid.      Their  excuse  for  the  coalition, » 
urged  esiieciallv  by  M.  Duvergicrde  Hnuranne,  had   lieen  tlui 
in  the  Mole  cabinet,  (he  English  doctrine  of  tlie  constitution^ 
King  reigning  but  not  ruling  was  set  aside,  to  the  great  daogrr 
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ftfllir  monairhj,  and  ihat,  thpfxtforc,  ihis  too  comptianl  miniiter 
null  begot  riii  of.  Thi*  thcv  hiul  succeeded  in  doing,  Bnt 
at  wUal  (MHt?  no  lets  than  lh.it  t>f  o[>iniing  n  frrsh  psrallpl 
tMinit  the  foTtress  of  monarchy  itself.  Up  to  tlic  time  of  the 
Mole  minUtrj  the  attacks  a^iost  the  King  in  pennn  had 
be«n  confined  to  the  lerolutionaries  and  their  journnli  and 
clabt.  In  the  campaif^n  of  the  coalition,  both  in  the  debates 
from  the  tribune  itnd  in  the  electoral  struggle  afterwanls,  these 
statesmen,  nil  calling  themselves  oonttitutionalists,  themselves 
attnckod  l»uis  Philippe  either  dirrcllv  or  by  implication. 
As  antt  of  them  said  at  the  time,  *  L«  n>i  est  rise.'  The  extem- 
porized ministry  of  the  l!2lh  of  May,  Itii.^O,  did  not  last  \oa^.  It 
was  turned  out  by  the  refasal  of  the  Chumbi-r  to  vote  an  allow- 
ance to  the  Due  de  Xcmours,  the  King's  son,  on  his  marriage^ 

The  date  of  their  fall  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  second  ministry  of  M.  Thiers.  It  was  during  this  second 
ministry  that  he  e^wieeirwt  the  idea  of  bringing  back  from  St, 
Helena  the  Ixxly  of  Napoleon.  In  hts  object,  which  had  been 
to  court  popularity,  he  signally  faileil,  bnt  what  effect  his  action 
may  have  hod  on  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  HI.  would  In:  a 
curious  matter  for  speculation.  Having  now  reaehwl  the  end 
of  this  third  period,  in  which  M.  Thiers'  personality  is  so  pro- 
minent, let  us  mark  the  reflections  of  our  historian  on  the  net 
result  of  the  actions  of  that  statesman  up  to  this  time : — 

*  Anil  uou'  at  the  moment  of  his  iinitliu^  powur,  what  dues  ha  leaTO 
behind  him  ?  In  France,  Ihe  great  victory  gained  by  Cuaimir  P&W 
over  anatohy,  and  tho  external  peace  he  had  secured,  bulb  onou  more 
jeopardlMd ;  public  opinion  fereriab  and  nnqniet ;  reTulntionary 
paaaioTiB  in  a  ferment;  all  who  hare  a  stake  in  the  country  aniioua 
and  dietreBsed  ;  tho  fiDancoe  of  the  nation  ao  bnrthened  as  to  render 
an  eqnllibrinm  of  tho  budget  for  aoreral  years  impossilde.' 

The  events  of  the  fourth  period,  into  which  we  have  divided 
the  interna)  history  of  the  monarchy  of  Joly,  begin  with  the 
advent  to  power  of  M.  Guizot,  the  ^illh  of  October,  1810,  and 
end  with  the  simultnneous  fnllofhis  minislry,nnd  of  the  monanhy 
itself,  in  February,  184A.  The  policy  of  M.  Guizot  on  taking 
office;  was,  abroad  to  rescue  France  from  the  *  impasse  '  into  which 
M.  Thiers  had  got  her  on  the  I^gypiian  question,  at  home  to 
resume  and  carry  out  the  policy  of  resistance.  The  minister 
must  soon  have  discovered  the  irreparable  harm  he  had  done 
to  the  Conservative  cause,  by  the  course  he  had  adopted  in 
joioine  the  coalition.  At  no  lime  were  the  attacks  upon  the 
iking,  in  the  press,  more  vehement  or  more  persistenL  He  was 
accnsed  of  tyranny  ;  he  was  held  up  to  odium,  as  absolutely 
devoid  of  patriotism.     To  such  lengths  did  llicse  attacks  go, 
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tliat  n  LegttiiuUt  journal, '  La  France,*  publUbed  time  letim 
which  Louis  Philippe  was  Btated  to  haw  written  &incc  be  bid 
become  Kin^.  No  dates  or  particulftrs  wcrv  given,  onlj  itirir 
oonlenta.  In  ihr  first,  the  Kinj;  pmmisnl  England  to  cracaue 
Algerift  ;  in  thr  wcoo<l,  hr  took  crnlit  with  KuKiia,  I'niuia,  ai 
Aualrin  Tot  hnving  rncJlilntnl  thnir  laxk  of  orusltinu;  Uie  Poltili 
InMtrrM-lion ;  in  th<^  thin),  h«  repreaunti-d  the  rortificaliotu  of 
Paris  (which  were  begun  in  1840-1),  as  directed  iigsilut  ibe 
people  of  Paris.  Tbe»e  impudent  forgeries  were  the  work  of  « 
woman,  formerly  the  mistress  of  Marshal  Nej,  and  at  (his  time 
living  in  London,  M'ho  had  sold  them  to  '  La  France.'  An 
action  was  commenced  agsinst  the  editor  of  thn  journal,  wbow 
advocate  nl  the  trinl  pleaded  neither  the  gi^nuinencss  of  ibc 
letters,  nor  thrir  protmbility,  but  siinplj  that  his  client  bul 
acte«]  in  gocMl  faitli.     The  editor  was  acquitted  ! 

The   celebrated  (]uestion  of  the  Spanish  marriages, 
produced  such  a  coolness  between  Eni^land  and  France, 
pica  the  whole  forej^ound  of  the  foreij^n   relations  of  Fi 
during  this  period.      In  like  manner  all  internal  questions  at? 
of  small  interest  beside  ihnt  of  reform,  nbicb  was  preaced  upos 
the  fJorernment  with  ever-incrensing  persistency  by  the  oppo^ 
sition  and  their  press,   an<l  which  had  such  disastrous  coi 
quences  for  the  Government  and  for  the  Monarchy.    M.  Tkii 
throughout  this  period  was  the  most  prominent,  and  ceitainl] 
not  (he  least  hitter  of  the  opponents  of  M.  Guizol ;   bot,  at  the 
same  time,  no  Inffje  portion  of  the  opposition  ranks  seem  tii 
bavc  looked  to  him  as  their  personal  leader. 
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The  revolution  of  July.  1 HSO,  left  France  in  a  weak  oooditialt 
for  military  operations.  The  army  consisted  of  less  tlian  300,000 
men,  and  its  prestige  was  diminished  by  the  events  which  bsit 
recently  taken  place  in  Paris.  This  state  of  afTairs  consti tilled 
a  serious  danger  foe  the  country,  for  the  foreign  relatioos  of 
Frani%  were  in  a  delicate  situation.  The  new  monarchy  wu 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  all  the  old-established  dynastia 
of  the  Continent,  and  their  ill-homour  was  not  likely  to  Ik 
decreased  by  the  events  which,  in  dilTerent  parts  of  Europe, 
followed  (be  advent  to  power  of  Louis  Philippe,  events  whicb 
beyond  a  doubt  were  stimulated  by  the  example  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  Paris.  We  allude  to  the  revolt  of  Belgium  from 
the  King  of  Holland,  and  to  the  revolutions  which  broke  OBI  in 
Italy  against  tlie  domioioD  of  the  Pope,  aad  in  Polaitd  ajpuaK 
the  rale  of  the  Czar. 

The  first  effect  on  the  CoDtinent  was  the  closer  knittia; 
together  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia   for  mutual  defence. 
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ue  Ponrert  hofwd  for  the  closer  adbcsion  of  England  to  their 
&dencv,  wbicli  wouli)  iinre  tniiint  tlir  nv^st«bliihincnt  of 
Holy  AUiance;  and  it  cwrbtinly  w:i*  not  ihr  fault  of  tlie 
l>latioR3ry  and  extrvme  partiet  ia  France  that  sudi  adhi^ion 
I  not  effected.  A  moment  when  all  ICurope  was  sutpiciuus 
Praooe,  and  ready  to  see  in  ber  least  action*  the]  old  spirit  of 
aggressive  propa-rnnda  of  1793,  was  just  the  occasion  for  tho 
in<^  revolutionary  party  to  display  to  nn  astonished  world 
exact  mraatiiY!  of  their  stntesmnnship.  War  for  the  Belgians 
hfoUanil !  War  ngaintt  the  I'npe,  and  the  Auttrinnt  to  boot, 
behalf  of  thcr  llalinn  iiixurrection !  Send  a  F^^nch  army  to 
and  to  confront  the  armies  of  the  Cnr'  What  matteriHl  it 
t  that  army  would  have  to  cross  half  Europe  to  reach  Poland, 
Iting  Prussia  and  the  whole  Germanic  Confederation  en 
t»/  The  more  tyrants  to  fight,  the  better!  Let  them 
kember  '93  and  tremble  I  The  French  army  was  small,  but 
n  there  not  the  National  (iuards.  the  heroes  of  .luly,  the 
ttdins  of  the  b^rrii-adet?  Bi^tide*,  the  French  armies  would 
e  but  to  ^ii>w  ilicmselvcs  across  the  frontiers  and  the 
pies  would  rise  en  matte,  welcoming  them  as  brothers,  and 
tb«ir  own  accord  chasing  tbeir  tyrants  from  their  tottering 
Mies! 

iuch  was  the  Inngnngc  of  the  noisy  'lemngogues,  who  were 
chix  time  reallv  directing  tlie  internal  affairs  of  France  hv 
U1S  of  their  fniibfiil  xerrnnts,  MM.  i^lTitte  and  Odilon  Uatmf. 
was  the  King  and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Aided  presently  by 
Caaimir  Perier  and  his  suecesaors,  who  saved  Prance  from 

vista  of  calamities  opened  out  by  tho  ideas  of  these  sapient 
iticians.  Wilh  great  patience  and  tact  these  statesmen 
ducted  the  Belgium  question  into  that  channel,  tlie  famous 
ifercnce  of  l,(infi"n,  whence  emerged  its  final  socrcmful  issue. 
tb  reason,  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministers  prided  tliemsrlves 
this  feat  of  diplomacy.  While  avoiding  European  eom- 
lations,  notwithstanding  repeated  armed  interference  on 
•If  of  (he  Belgians  against  the  Dutch  :  while  conrincing  the 
Itioental  Courts  of  the  disinterested  moderation  of  France 
.  of  the  good   failh  of  the  new  dynasty,  they  had  preBer\-cd 

dignity  and  material  interests  of  France,  and  rmce  more 
rmed  her  superior  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  ofl'uirs  of  Belgium. 
tbc  conduct  of  these  negnciations  the  mainstay  of  the  policy 
Plrance  was  the  alliance  with  England,  which  (be  experienced 
'  »f  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  al  once  seen  to  be  essential  for 
ErpuqitMe,  and  which  he  had  himself  negocialcd  with  Lord 
imeraton  from  llie  French  Embaisy  in  London.  VVilhout  the 
nenUion  of  tho  English  Government,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
m  2  G  2  \»m 
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linw  Louis  Pbilippc  could  ftt  lh«  mno  liian  have  tniulc  hnj 
agaiDsl  impracticable  revolutionaties  in  Parts,  tk«  no  k» 
impracticable  ulira-Xatiooal  party  in  Belgium,  and  lite  fri^ 
■uspicion  of  tbe  Coatincntal  Powers.  Tlie  alliance  with  £ngjiad 
once  established  becAine  (he  main  principle  of  tb«  forei^  ^^ 
of  the  monarch^'  of  Jul/,  until  it  was  shslini  by  lbs  Egrjitiiu 
quntion  in  1810,  and  practically  sliattcrcd  by  the  alToir  of  the 
Spanish  marTiag<-s. 

It  was  during  the  Due  de  Hm^lie's  tenure  of  the  ministrj  of 
foreigD  affairs,  from  1832  lo  IJj^O,  that  both  tbese  queslioM 
rose  into  prominence. 

The  Egyptian  imbroglio,  which  was  at  that  time  in  its  Gnt 
stages,  &nd   did  not  ripen    into   a    crisis  till  the  roinbtiy  of 
M.  Thiers   in  1840,  had    its  origin  in  a  ciuanel    belweea  dir 
Sultnn  nf  Turkey  and  his  deputy,  .Mchemct  All,  I'asha  of  Egjra, 
The    lalier  had  Syria  as  well  as   E'-gyp'  in  his  hands,  and  bit 
power  was  apparently  at  least    as    l»rnii<Iablc    as  that  of  hit 
sovereign.    Accordingly  fired  by  ambition,  Mvltemet  AH  dcsirtd 
to    form  out  of   bis    Pashalik    and   the    adjacent    pntrince*  > 
kingdom    for   his   family ;    and   he    designed   lo   wrest  fcorn 
the  Sultan,  ni^ainst  whom   he  was  in  rebellion,  an  heredilacr 
investiture  of  Kgypt   and   Syria   in  himself.     The  syrapaihi» 
of  France  had  always  bttcn  un  the  side  of  the  Pasha  and  a^n« 
the  Sultan ;  but  in  1931^  this  sympathy  had   tx-come,  in  tie 
words  of  our  historian,  a  veritable  *  engoucment,'  in  which  tht 
King,  the  ministers,  the  oppi>sition,  tlie  Cbainhers,  the  pren,  ni 
public  opinion  generally  all  shared.     What  the  origin  of  tlti* 
feeling  was   it   is  not  easy  to  say.     No  doubt  it   pleased  the 
Parisian  press  to  describe  Mehemet  All  as  an  oflVpting  uflhr 
revolution  of  July,  along  with  the  Polish  and  Italian  insu^enu, 
but  probably  there  was  at  the  bottom  a  mor«  solid  foundation 
for  this  championship.     The  effect  of  this  feeling  on  the  En^Itib 
alliance  was  soon  manifest.     The  policy  of  Frsace  was  to  help 
the  Pasha  to  C4nvc  out  of  the  Turkish  Ivtnpim  as  Urffc  a  domtwoo 
for  himself  as  possible.    The  policy  nf  the  Hnglish  Gorernmenr, 
but  particularly  that  of  Lonl   Falinerston,  was  to  support  tin: 
Saltan,  and  to  reduce  Mehemet  All's  power  to  comparatin'i* 
small  dimensions.     The  ways  of   the  two  countricis   dirrrgtil 
more  and   more,  till  the  treaty  of  July  15,  lti4[>,  came  as  i 
roinplele  revelation  to  France  of  b«T  isolation  in  Kurope  oa 
this  <)uestion.  J 

The  further  England  had  diverged  from  France  in  pot!cy,tbe  I 
nearer  had  been  her  approximation  to  the  Continental  Powvrs,  I 
especially  to  Russia,  whose  views,  so  far  as  Mehemet  Ali  »*■  I 
concerned,  did  not  differ  materially  from  Iters,     latheutfo-  I 
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cJAtiona  prerions  to  this  trestj,  France  had  intUted  nn  all  Egypt 
\aA  si)  njt'iA  being  reserved  to  the  Pasha's  family  in  hereditary 
nccrssion ;  and  the  diplomatic  endeavours  to  effect  a  general 
nodcrstanding  of  the  nve  great  Powers  had  failed  before  the 
refusal  of  M.  Thiers  Uy  cnnsrnt  lr>  anvthing  less.  The  French 
Gorerninrnt  and  the  King  bated  ihetr  calculation  on  two  unsound 
fvemises;  the  first  uf  nliicb  was  that  the  Knglish  Ministry 
would  never  allow  Lord  Palmerston  tu  come  to  arty  agreement 
with  the  Eastern  Powers  to  the  exclusion  of  France.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  treaty  of  July  15,  the  fatsificalion  of  the  first 
premiss,  was  that  the  Porte  offered  as  terms  to  Mehemet  AH 
the  confinnation  of  the  Pashalik  of  Egypt  to  his  family  in 
hereditary  succession,  and  that  the  four  great  Powers,  who 
■ienni  it,  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  Porte  in  rrdaciag 
Mehemet  Ali  to  obealience.  I)y  tlie  actual  wonls  of  the  treaty, 
the  Porle  withdrew  all  offers  from  the  Pasha  if  he  di<l  not 
accept  his  terms  within  twenty  days  ;  but  it  was  generally  felt 
that,  in  face  of  the  altitude  of  France,  this  was  never  likely  to  be 
insisted  upon  to  its  full  extent. 

The  excitement  in  Fiance  at  the  news  of  this  treaty  was  very 
great.  While  warlike  opinions  were  expressed  on  all  sides,  war- 
Jike  preparations  were  rignroutly  commenced  by  the  Frcndi 
Government.  However,  Louis  Philipp>?  and  bis  ministers  still 
relied  on  their  second  premiss.  They  believed  that  Mehemet  Ali 
was  so  strong,  that  no  display  of  force,  such  as  the  four  signatory 
Powers  would  be  willing  to  use,  could  possibly  compel  bis  sub- 
mission to  the  Sultan.  So  (ized  were  they  in  (his  illusion,  that 
they  confidently  looked  to  a  vindication  of  their  position,  and  to 
the  discomfitun;  of  Lord  Palmerston,  from  the  events  which 
would  follow.  Never  was  a  ministry  more  fully  or  speedily 
undeceived. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
iiM  feet ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  Mehemet  /Vli  refused 
to  submit  to  the  Poile  than  the  British  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Napier,  was  set  in  motion,  and  with  scarcely  any  resistance  the 
Paaha's  strongholds  on  the  coast  fell  before  it.  The  taking  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  on  November  2  was  the  finishing  stroke.  Syria 
was  in  revolt  behind  him,  and  the  Paslia  ordered  his  son 
Ibrahim  to  withdraw  the  Egyptian  armies  into  Egypt.  As  the 
news  from  Syria  came  to  hand,  the  excitement  in  France  became 
greater  and  greater,  till  at  last  a  war  fever  was  upon  the  country. 
If  M.  Thiers  had  remained  in  office,  France  would  have  been 
plunged  into  a  war  with  England,  arid  probably  with  the  conti- 
nental Powers  as  well.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  there  was  « 
reaurrection  of  national  feeling  directod  entirely  against  France. 
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That  this  dnngcr  wns  ni>t  cliinierim!,  .M.  Tliiers's  frank  avowals, 
wben  (peaking  in  tht;  (.'bamlicr  a>  a  Uffmlwr  of  tbe  oppoutluD, 
prttvi:  cimelusively.  Tbu*  once  mure  did  Louis  Philippe  nir 
France  from  wbat  must  b^kve  proved  n  diaasirous  war. 

On  M.  {jaizot'9  assumptiou  of  ofiic^  in  1840  he  dclcrmiotdto 
avoid  a  foolish  and  u^rlcss  war,  but  at  the  same  time  hr  intradtd 
to  obtain  for  the  PoBba  the  best  terms  pouiblc  With  thitoul 
in  view,  be  continuL-d  the  militsrjr  prrparattnns  wbirh  M.  I'him 
hod  [>cgun,  and  trhicb  were  in  tbcmaelvrs  rtx-ntlnl  to  raise  At 
French  arinv  to  tlie  strength  considt^red  »cce«snry  fur  Iter  tecuiilT, 
After  pn>tracted  uegociatioos,  pence  wa«  signed  on  tbe  toimt 
offered  to  the  Paalia  bj  the  treaty  of  July  ir>,  IS4IJ,  He  ntained 
Egypt  in  hereditary  succession  by  prlino^erLiture  for  his  familr, 
payiuf;  a  tribute  to  the  Sultan  to  be  agreed  upon  betawa 
ibemsclvei.  Unless  bo  had  had  Franor  as  his  champion,  it  it 
possible  that  he  would  not,  after  his  collapse  in  Syria,  hare 
nbtntned  such  favourable  te-rms. 

The  brunt  of  Freticli  indignation  and  wrath  tfarougfaoot  the 
Ivgypli:in  (juestiun  wiis  levelleil  at  Lord  Pahnoritut),  who ra 
the  erubodinient  and  mainstay  of  tbe  policy  ivtiieb  bad  defcaio) 
the  policy  of  I'rance.  That  Lord  Palmerslon  someliniH  cx- 
bibitod  a  tri>der)CT  to  bully,  in  his  relations  with  fttreign  cood- 
trics,  may  no  doubt  be  true ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  all  this 

auestion,  nhntcvcr  may  htire  been  his  fault  occasionallr  in 
iplomnlic  manners,  he  exhibited  an  astonishing  iimu)6U  woA 
penetration — pciietrtition,  tn  tlint  b(-  giiugi-d  nreurnt/rlv  from  llie 
Crst  the  true  measure  ol  the  power  of  Mebemel  Ali,  and  ani- 
mated exactly  wltat  resistance  to  bis  policy  lb*-  Fnincb  grnvm- 
meot  would  be  able  to  offer ;  firmness,  in  that  be  upbdd  Lit 
policy  in  the  teeth  of  frequent  wavering  on  the  part  of  his  eoa- 
tinentnl  a.||irs  (except  Kussin),  and  of  open  bostilitv  to  it  on  ikr 
p«n  of  some  of  bis  colle«g>irs  in  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet,  till 
it  was  triumphantly  vindicated  by  success.  As  early  as  Sfp- 
tember  1,  l63y,  in  writing  to  Kir  Henry  liuUer,  he  annovnctJ 
as  the  ultimate  goal  of  bis  policy  the  confining  of  Mehemet  Ali 
to  Kgypt,  while  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Granville,  under  date  oi 
November  15,  1840,  lie  explains  bow  impuitant  the 
bis  policy  was  to  lite  future  interests  of  England  : 


in  aUtlM^ 


*  Another  thing  has  now  b>!«n  made  plain  besides  Ibo ' 
Mebemct  Ali,  and  that  is  the  real  design  of  Frauco 
matters.  Itomusat  has  let  the  cat  onl  of  the  baj;  by  duclaring  tbl ' 
Franoe,  in  protecting  Bfchemot  Ali.  meant  to  estahliaJi  a  mw  seeoal- 
nitn  mniitime  poivcr  in  the  MeditCROnean,  wboae  Bcfit  might  muls 
with  that  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  eonstorpoiie  to 
that  of  EngUnd.- 

A  poircT, 
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power,  be  it  rememberad,  avring  ever^rtliing  to  Frnncc!  nnd 
commnnding  the  direct  route  to  India. 

Tho  second  of  llie  oueslions,  ihe  Spanisb  one,  reDiaios  to  be 
considered.  Ferdinand  VII.,  Kin»  of  Spain,  died  in  September 
1833,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  infant  dimf;hler  Uabella,  nnder 
tbe  gnardinnship  of  his  widow  the  (jorrn  Maria  Cfarittina. 
This  wiw  thcjsignal  for  one  of  those  imbroglios  of  dvil  wars, 
which  lenm  U>  be  th«  puculinr  delight  of  the  modt^n  Spanisrxl. 
Don  Carlos,  uncle  of  the  j^oung  (jueen,  was  fint  in  tbe  field 
»ith  a  strong  bodv  of  ndherenls ;  and  »»  the  impolenoe  of  tlie 
govemmenl  lo  deal  with  him  became  apparent,  his  example 
was  soon  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  country  by  an  insur- 
rection of  TcTolutionaries  of  the  French  tj-pe.  Spain  became 
thas  plunged  into  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war  and  absence 
of  government,  England  nnd  France  were  mncb  interested 
in  the  concerns  of  the  Peninsula,  which  both  alike  claimed  to 
patronize,  esprciuily  ax  the  civil  war  in  Spain  was  crmtempo- 
niacoujc  with  one  of  a  similar  character  in  Portugal,  when-  the 
throne  of  another  young  Queen,  Maria,  was  threatened  by 
another  uncle,  Don  Miguel.  In  tbe  earlier  atagea  of  this 
question,  notwithstanding  a  certain  amount  of  mutual  jeatouajr, 
England  and  France  were  disposed  to  act  in  concert ;  nnd  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  of  April  22,  1834,  was  (he  result  of  (his 
disposition.  Hv  It  Kngland  promised,  to  tlie  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  governments,  ber  help  bj-  >ea  :ig:iinsl  the  pretenders 
Don  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos ;  while  France  agreed,  in  case  the 
help  of  her  armies  ttionld  be  judged  necessary,  'to  do  in  this 
respect  whatever  might  be  agreed  upon  by  common  consent 
between  her  atnl  her  three  allies.'  As  events  in  Spain  developed 
theinsrlvra,  the  impression  in  England  was,  that  the  gnvem- 
mem  of  the  jonng  Queen  would  in  the  long  ran  surmount  its 
diflicultin ;  but  in  France  it  was  fcnrcil,  that  this  would  not 
be  the  case,  unless  she  n-i^ircd  some  assistance  fn>m  outside. 
Now  it  so  linp[K-ned,  that  it  bad  for  some  time  been  an  object 
of  Lonit  Philippe's  ambition  to  emancipate  himself  from  tbe 
absolute  necessity  of  holding  fast  to  the  English  alliance,  and 
with  this  object  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a 
'rapprochement'  between  the  monarrhy  "f  .luly  and  the  three 
Eu^m  Powers.  This  object,  natural  in  itself,  he  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  by  means  not  strictly  customary  to  constitutional 
sovereigns.  He  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  foreign 
conrts,  tbrotigb  their  ambassadors,  and  over  the  beads  of  his  own 
ministers.  To  a  certain  Mtent  he  succeeded  in  bis  object. 
Prussia  became  distinctly  friendly  to  his  throne.  In  Austria 
M.  de  Metternich,  tbongh  rery  cautious  not  to  entangle  bis 
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policj  with  that  »f  France,  allonod  hli  tutpiciont  of  soch  u 
illegitimately  bom  monarchy-  to  tubsiile.  Tb«  Ciar  aLooe  re- 
mairKHl  obdurate  in  bis  boslility  lo  ibe  lerolulion  of  1830  sod 
(o  ull  its  works.  WbcD  M.  Tbiers  became  President  of  ibe 
CouDci)  for  tbe  first  time  in  l&3tj,  the  Kinj;  became  airore  thit 
his  minittcr  entered  into  bis  views  with  regani  to  «  '  rappracfe- 
ntent '  with  the  continental  Powers,  and  combined  lietuiUy  with 
him  for  thtit  object.  When  the  groand  was  considered  to  be 
tuflficiently  prepanid,  M.  Thiers,  in  spite  of  tlie  misgivings  ti 
his  ambassiidor  at  Vienna,  tried  to  cement  bis  poller  by  the 
great  stroke  of  securing  an  Austrian  Atcbducbeu  a«  a  wilie  (or 
the  Due  d'Orleans.  It  was  when  smailtng  from  the  rebaffbe 
met  with  in  this  matter,  that  the  versatile  M,  Thiers  tunicd  bis 
attention  actively  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  hoping  \>y  a  suooesiU  fl 
policy  there  to  soothe  the  'nmour  proprc'  of  France  and  his  ™ 
own.  Hut  it  must  ercr  remain  uncertain  how  far  hfi  bui 
actually  framed  a  definite  plan  of  action  in  this  respect,  focu 
lOon  as  the  King  was  convinced  that  it  was  reallycuuieuiplateil 
to  send  French  armies  into  Spain,  be  nipped  the  policy  is  the 
bod  by  dismissinfic  'be  minister. 

According  to  the  prognostication  of  the  English  Government, 
so   it   turned   out.     The   government  of  the  young   Spanish 
Queen  did  snccccd  in  triumphing  over  her  foes  without  exicnut 
aid.     The  Spanish  qui;stion  was  destined,  howcrcr,  to  be  perra-^ 
nia)   for  the  munaichy   of  July.     As  time  went  on    the  piiiiitf 
arose,   who  was  to  l>e   the    Queen  of  Spain's  husband.      An 
ejcchange   of  views    and    mutual    consideration   between    the 
Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris  followed.     At  last  an  uodct- 
Manding  was  arrived  at.     Lord  Aberdeen  took  advantage  of  taa 
visit  which  the  Queen  paid  to  Louis  Philippe  at  Eu  in  l.'<43^| 
to  discus*  the  whole  matter  with  M.  Guiiot  and  with  the  Kin*,  ~ 
On  the  part  of  Franci-  they  disclaimed  nny  intention  of  mam  iag 
the  Queen  of  Spain  or  her  sister  to  a  F'rcnch  prince,  and  on  the 
part  of  England  and  Fr»nce  it  was  mutually  agrcMl   to  pat  no 
pressure  on  the  Queen  of  Spain  in  the  choice  of  ■  htuband. 
Mailers  more  or  less  drifted  on  til!  the  moment  when  Lord 
Pnlmerston  found  himself  once  more  at  tbc  Foreign  Office ;  and 
ueg()cintii>ns  were    proceeding    between    him  and    the    Franck 
ministry,  when  suddenly  in  September,  1846,  the  news  arrived 
in  London,   that  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Goizot  had  BecTttly 
induced  the  voung  Queen  of  Spain  to  consent  to  marrr  the 
Dake  of  Cadu,  the  mosi  worthless  Spanish  prince  among  those 
eligible  as  her  husband,  and  her  sister  to  marry  the  l}aci'~ 
Montpensier,  Louis  Philipjw's  own  son. 

Nut  only  the  ministry  but  public  opinion  iu  England  was 
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tDCcnsetl  at  what  was  considered  the  breach  of  faith  and  dii- 
honcstjr  inrolvcfl  in  this  transaction,  that  a  complete  estrange- 
tnent  with  Frann-  ensued. 

While  th(!  external  jKiHcy  of  France  litul  been  mninlj  occupied 
ia  lh«  ^panixh  ()uc*tiirn,  the  rerorui  muvement  nt  home  had 
become  more  aud  luure  the  question  of  the  hour. 

Whether  M.  Gaixot  carried  his  objections  to  reform  to  a 
length  which  was  irrational  and  unnecessary,  !s  a  point  upon 
which  historical  students  maj  differ ;  it  is  quite  certain,  that  he 
was  not  respontihlr  for  the  final  collapse  of  the  monarch)'  to 
which  he  was  so  much  nttached. 

Tlie  story  of  it  strikes  the  reader  now  ai  no  less  incnslihle 
than  it  seeined  at  the  moment  to  those  who  were  accustomed'  to 
watch  political  erents.  A  serious  eineute  broke  out  in  Paris 
on  Tuesday,  February  iSrd,  1848,  an  emeute  for  which  the 
ministers  were  quite  prepared,  and  to  meet  which  they  bad 
ample  forres  in  readiness.  On  the  following  morning,  February 
24li),  the  emeute  hnd  grown  into  a  serious  insurrection,  but  still 
M.  (tuixot  had  no  misgiving  as  to  bi*  power  ofdealing  with  it. 
That  evening  doubts  arose  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  National 
Guards.  M.  Guizot  was  ready  to  put  down  the  insurrection  by 
force.  The  King  refused,  and  dismissed  the  cabinet.  \Vbile 
loefTectual  elTorts  were  being  made  to  get  M.  Mo\6  to  form  a 
ninislTy,  the  golden  moments  were  lieetlng ;  and  while  the 
King  was  acting  on  the  fatal  policy  of  appeasing  the  inob  by 
proDiises  of  new  ministers  and  of  incasun^s  uf  rcfonii,  the  insur- 
rection was  g^wing  every  hour  more  furuiidable.  After  failing 
with  M.  Mole  be  tried  M.  Odilon  Barrot  and  M.  Thiers  ;  but  by 
this  time  everybody  as  well  as  the  King  had  lost  their  heads,  and 
he  was  pressed  on  all  sides  to  abdicate,  by  none  more  urgently 
thux  his  own  son  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  The  (jucn  almost 
alone  tried  to  rouse  him  to  manly  action.  But  Louis  Philippe's 
nerre  ma  gone.  He  abdicated,  and  Red  from  France  in  dEsprrale 
buto.     Such  was  the  ignominious  end  of  the  monarchy  of  July. 

Those  who  knew  him  well  hare  satd  that,  if  the  Due  d*Orlean8 
bad  not  been  killed  in  a  cuniuge  accident  in  1846,  far  different, 
on  this  occasion  at  all  events,  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
dynasty  fimnUed  by  his  father.  Well  might  GrcTille  write  in 
his  journui,  under  the  date  of  March  5th,  1848 : 

'  yfith  the  Hufferer^  as  with  the  qiectatore.  Ui«  prodomioant  feeling 
{«  one  of  iut^UHuantouisbmentamoontingto  a  0ort  of  incredulity  ;  ..  . 
Fnnue  ou  Honday.  Kebroaiy  23n<l,  a  powerftil,  ponccl'iil,  and  appa- 
really  impre^iable  monarchy  ;  on  Wednesday,  the  31th  of  the  same 
moDtb,  the  whole  of  her  royalty  scattered  over  tho  face  ef  Ui«  earth, 
*iid  Fraavo  beooiae  a  republic  &o  tees  powerfal  and  pvooeful.* 
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Xo  sketch  of  this  rri^n,  however  slight,  would  be  complHc 
without  a  special  allusion  tn  some  of  tbotteclrntnattc  chanttcn 
which,  from  time  to  lime,  appear  upon  it«  itagc 

In  front  of  all  stand  Talleyrand  and  La  f'ajretie,  like  two  laib 
betwoen  the  fint  and  second  revolutiont — I'alle^rand  dNBg 
I'ranci'  exuellent  service  a*  (unl>auador  in  Kngland  in  iiitdii 
age ;  La  Faj-elte,  dressed  in  the  tlresa  of  '89,  playitig  the  jiiw 
of  'Sy  once  more  in  his  ima|;infttioD,  and  snnovcd  thai  everyunr 
else  did  not  understand  the  rules  of  the  |*amr  just  as  he  diiL  Id 
the  early  days  of  1830-1  La  Fayetie  n-as  the  idol  of  his  ocnatOj- 
men.  In  the  streets  he  wns  followed  by  admiring  crowds;  st 
the  theatre  tfa«  netors  were  made  to  sing  songs  in  his  honaor, 
and  at  th<^  menttim  of  bis  name  the  audience  rose  to  their  ftet; 
when  he  entrn:d  the  Chamber,  the  deputies  skKMi  up;  the  Kin^ 
fawned  upon  bim  with  caresses;  the  preti  declared,  that  his 
tiarae  and  Napoleon's  stood  alone  in  the  history  of  the  renurr. 
And  all  this  time  the  poor  old  man,  quite  intoxicated  «itb 
vanity,  was  the  tool  of  stronger  and  more  extreme  uieu  dun 
himself,  bis  actions  were  marked  by  unwisdom,  his  condutt 
wasfeebleand  irresolute.  Alas!  for  popularity.  When  he 
a  year  or  two  after,  the  populnci-  xc.ircL-ly  tiiiticcd  bis  death. 

While  Talleyrand  was  doin^  all  he  could  in  Londnn  lo 
miiee  the  efleci  of  the  revolution,  and  while  La  Payette  was  iloti 
his  best  in  Paris  to  magnify  it,  a  daring  stroke  was  attemptnl 
in  the  south  of  France  on  behalf  of  the  fallen  miinarebr. 
Kothing  so  dramatic  as  the  escapade  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry, 
in  183:^,  has  been  seen  in  this  commonplace  century.  Tbu 
Princess  was  the  motlier  of  the  voung  Duke  of  Bordeaux  who. 
after  the  abdication  of  Chailes  X.,  had  Itecome  head  of  tbt 
senior  branch  of  the  Uourbinis.  Romantic  hy  natur^  and 
weary  of  the  ennui  of  the  exiled  court,  she  (ietermined,  sgaiaM 
the  policy  and  advice  of  the  old  Kin^,  la  make  a  bold  stTofce 
for  the  recovery  of  the  French  throne.  Her  idea  was  that,  if 
she  could  throw  herM-lf  into  the  south  and  west  of  France, 
thousands  of  ndhrn-nt*  would  flock  to  join  her,  and  enable  hrt 
(o  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  Accordingly,  in  April  1^3' 
she  landetl  in  Provence,  and  thence  made  her  way  into  L> 
Vendee.  The  rising  in  her  son's  favour  was  a  fiasco  of  the 
most  complete  kind,  but  nothing  even  then  could  induce  ber  ii) 

?|uit  France.  She  adopted  every  conceivable  disguiMr,  passing 
rom  boiis«  to  house  and  village  to  villni>e,  finding  an  fatigue 
am)  no  peril  come  amiss,  corresponding  with  the  legitimists  of 
every  pari  of  France,  receiving  their  secret  homage,  traced 
ererywhcr*',  but  everywhere  unseizablc  by  the  police.  She 
efiiected  nothing  for  the  cause  of  ber  sun,  but  she  was  ver^  lu>P[?- 
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She  wa*  'ep  plein  Walter  Scott.'  According  to  M.  Herryer, 
the  Ducbes*  was  in  France  five  or  six  moDtlu,  up  tu  the  lime 
when  she  finoiljr  took  refuge  in  a  hoiue  in  Kaot»L  She  had 
changed  her  domicile  thrrv  or  foar  tiincG  each  veek ;  at  each  of 
licr  retreats  eight  to  ten  peraons  had  known  her  secret,  and  not 
once  had  fhi-  )ieen  Wtmyed.  Al  length,  on  the  7lh  of  Novem- 
ber, her  hiJiiig-ploct!  at  Niinlcs  was  made  known  to  the 
Government,  who  were  highly  embaimsited  what  to  do  with 
tbeir  prixe,  but  at  lau  decided  to  place  her  in  the  citadel  of 
Blaye.  VVhat  was  the  scandal  in  France,  when  a  few  months 
afterwards  she  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  foTtre^tl  She 
then  confcfsed,  that  on  her  wny  to  Provence  she  had  been 
secretly  married  to  a  Stciltan  nobleman  in  Italy.  Being,  there* 
foTR,  nn  longer  dangerous,  she  wns  liberated  and  allowed  to 
Imve  the  country. 

While  ttie  perfonnances  of  the  Ducheste  de  Berry  remind 
one  of  a  heroine  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  those  of  Prince 
Loais  Napoleon  in  1836  at  Strasburg,  and  in  1H40  at  Boulogne, 
only  recall  those  of  a  bad  clown  at  a  pantomime.  To  tiubuni  a 
btw  officer*,  to  surprise  .1  few  ignorant  soldiers  into  crying 
*ViTC  I'Emperearl  ,  to  make  nn  oration,  to  promenade  the 
streets,  to  gain  no  adhcretits,  aiMl  to  be  then  taken  prisoner 
ignominiously,  would,  according  to  all  previous  exiMvienu;, 
have  been  to  make  a  man  '  une  quaiititi-  negligcable  '  from  sheer 
ridicule.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  tiie  future  JSIapoleon  HI., 
bat  sncb  was  not  its  result. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  this  bistorv,  the  author  has 
devoted  nearly  a  hundred  pages  to  the  story  of  ten  ye*rs  of 
African  war.  Under  this  title,  the  story  of  the  conquest  and 
colonization  of  Algeria  by  the  French  is  treated  in  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  manner,  and  in  a  less  diirnse  style  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  hook.  Xo  one,  desiring  to  read  an 
aooonnt  of  this  cotu)uc«t  from  the  years  IHiU  to  IH'W,  can  do 
better  than  turn  to  the  page*  of  M.  Thurcau-Dangiu.  Many 
fmUnres  will  be  found  to  resemble  closely  those  of  tome  of  our 
own  colonial  acquisitions — *  government  nt  home  with  no 
fixed  policy,  inclined  to  avoid  farther  anstftica  or  larger  badgcta, 
bat  unable  for  fear  of  public  opinion  to  refuse  the  fruits  of  the 
restless  energy  of  brilliant  soldier*  in  her  distant  possessions. 
If  Knglishmen  often  recollect  with  sorrow  the  disasters  which 
from  time  tu  time  have  fallen  upon  small  bodies  of  ibe  British 
army  when  engaged  in  warfare  with  savage  tribes,  ibcy  may 
take  comfort  from  the  fact  that,  in  these  pages,  they  will  find  the 
record  of  similar  occasional  disasters  to  the  brave  and  brilliant 
I  soldiers  of  Prance.  When  many  quantities  are  unknown,  the 
^^^  military 
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■nilitar^v  calculnlioa  muit  sumeliincs  pi  wrong.  The  firtt 
tunnlc  iitlemjit  to  uke  CoDstantiue,  and  iu  g&Uant  ttorra  Hxt 
following  year,  &Te  graphically  dcscribctl ;  but  in  all  these  paj^ 
nu  event  and  no  figure  forces  itself  so  ttronglj  on  the  atlcnllna 
as  that  of  the  great  Arab  lender,  Abd-el-Kiulcr.  The  maatKT  in 
which  be  foimed  and  contolidnted  lit*  pnwcr ;  how  be  crushed  all 
rivals  and  cxtendcHl  hi*  domain  at  the  expcnue  of  the  prestige  tl 
France ;  how  be  oulwittn)  the  French  )^nurals  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy,  and  never  seemed  weaker  after  successive  defeats  ia 
war;  how  deep  was  his  roligious  fanaticism,  and  how  true  liU 
patriotism;  how  man-ellons,  in  short,  was  the  extent  of  hisgeniu 
— all  this  the  hiatoriaa  impartially  puts  forth  up  to  the  dato  to 
which  be  brings  bis  story.  The  talc  of  tbe  final  struggkof 
Abd-cl-Kader  against  the  power  of  I''raince  will  not  be  found  ia 
thcfc  volunu!*. 


When  there  exists  in  a  pari  i  amen  tar  ily -governed  State  a  large 
party  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  aad 
when  thai  party  is  aided  and  abetted  by  a  political  parly,  which 
do«s  not  desire  the  same  «nds,  but  which  is  blinded  by  like 
spirit  of  faction,  or  by  its  own  theories ;  if  the  paxty  of  order  in 
that  Stat«  ever  wav(-n  in  the  policy  of  rr«ittancc,  then  the  party 
of  destruction  will  S4Hiner  or  later  trinmph.  If  this  rcFlcclioa  ic 
true,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  %a,  no  wore  instructive  illu»tratioa. 
of  it  can  be  found  than  in  the  history  of  tlie  tnonarchy  of  July. 
The  origin  of  this  monarchy,  as  a  monarchy,  was  clearly  viciooi 
from  the  beginning.  A  barricade  may  he  a  suitable  cradle,  and 
anarchy  may  be  a  convenient  parent,  for  the  empire  of  a  Onar. 
N'eilhcr  the  one  nor  llic  other  is  what  a  prudent  tlalrsman  would 
s4-ek  X*  the  foundation  of  a  rrpublir.  But  for  a  conttitutiooal 
monarchy  !  the  wonder  is  that  Louis  Philippr's  crown  rcmainrd 
on  his  head  twelve  months.  Who  i;-ere  the  king-mnkrrs  a\ 
1S30?  Were  they  men  imbued  with  the  monarchical  principi 
men  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  that  form  of  gov. 
over  all  others  ?  No;  the  men  who  held  sncb  views  were 
tisans  of  Charles  X.  Many  of  itiein  were  probably  painfully 
awan-  of  the  mistakes  of  that  king,  but  they  also  felt  that  more 
evil  than  pttiH  would  result  from  his  ovrrilirow.  With  a  few 
individual  exceptions  the  men,  who  put  Louis  Philippe  on  the 
throne,  were  political  theorists  and  republican*.  Theorists  who 
were  playing  at  n  French  1G8S:  republicans,  some  of  whom 
felt  their  time  had  not  yet  come,  but  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
the  daring  and  doing  men  of  the  Hotel  do  Vilte,  had  been 
aimply  tricked  into  acquiescence  in  Louis  Philippe's  elevation. 
The  troe   monarchist*  liad   therefore  to   be  attracted,  and  the 
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nppnhonU  of  monnreliv  to  be  converted,  to  respect  the  principle 
M  rmboiIiMl  in  th«  monarchy  of  July;  but  how  coulo  a  king 
nltrnci  r«]>«:t  to  thi-  tnimnrchiral  principle,  who  nc  the  mnrncm 
of  becomiii]!;  king  lK>n»tn!,  thnt  hi«  lather  had  hi-rn  «  member  of 
ibat  Contention  which  had  «ent  to  the  scaffold  a  king  of  hii  own 
blood  ?  M.  Thureau-Dangia  accordingly  continoally  impresses 
upon  as.  bow  devoid  the  bourgeoisie  were  of  any  real  monar- 
cbical  fcoling,  and  how  tbey  paraded  their  iniiniacj  with  the 
King,  not  with  the  iden  so  much  that  it  conferred  honour  upon 
ihrm.as  fnim  plcaaun:  in  dragging  him  down  to  their  own  level. 
In  reply  to  somt^  ant  mad  versions  ngnintt  '  the  prr^scof  the  stieeU,' 
the  'National,'  (he  organ  of  Armanil  Cam-l,  one  of  the  king- 

E alters  of  1830,  hot  later  an  ardent  Republican,  wrote: — 
*  And  what  are  yon  yciurcDlree  ?  what  is  your  origin  ?  Is  not  your 
jmlty  a  mob-made  royalty 'i* — ^laoh-iDiwle  rnyaltv,  ntii1i-:iiailci  mioiaterii, 
cib-mad«depaliefk  Without  thu  iiivustitnrc  of  t)ic  moh,  whicli  n^Heved 
yon  from  your  oaths  of  fidelity  to  thrm-  gcccrHliiiiis  of  Itouibous,  you 
woald  be  nothing  but  traitors,  who  bad  denorli^d  your  lawful  King 
the  day  ubeo  he  BnmmoDed  yon  to  defend  hiu  against  the  mob.' 

During  the  illuminations  of  July.  1^31,  n  Parisian  put  in  his 
riadow  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  the  King,  with  these  lines 
wriltea  anderneatb : — 


<  n  n'eat  point  do  diHtanec  enlro  Philipite  et  taoi ; 
n  eat  roi-eitoyeii,  je  suis  citoyun-roj. 


^V  If  therefore  the  real  foundation  of  Louis  Philippe's  throne 
was  the  bourgeoisie,  nt  the  best  it  must  be  confessed  it  was  but 
a  slender  prop.  Carrel  has  wittily  but  truly  sketched  the 
bourgeois  of  this  time  in  the  following  words,  which  would  b& 
•poili  by  translation: — 

'  Atcz-tous  quclqucfois  inl«vrog6  an  do  cce  gens  pni>i1>le«,  exod> 
toots  ciloyena  au  fond,  mnis  pou  pr6voynntc  ot  qui  K'l'lnieut  laissii 
•nriginwntoT'lanalo  junto  milieu,  BoiisM.P«rifrV  .  .  .  Domandex  it 
cot  bomntn  s'il  (ist  royali«ti>.  it  voiia  rf<ji(indra  (ju'il  odi  abuimf  depuiB 
qninxi:  nns  au  Civiislitutioniu^l,  et  <|uu  taxtm  duuto  vons  TOlia  moqnei. 
B^pulihcuin  ?  Tiut  ilnvmitago ;  main  il  iieiit  lea  ooDefiqnSBCW  d«  la 
n-vulution  do  Jtiilk-t.  IVopuguudisto ?  II  a  horrour  da  mot,  dopuis 
_n'i!  a  lu  le  discininc  Ac  M,  Pi'riur ;  maia  il  tiendrait  boauconp  ccpoo- 
dunt  It  01!  quo  la  FnuKU'  fiit  encore  la  gtando  nation,  cat  il  n  dans  sa 
bibliotbi-que,  ii  ciAe  d'uu  beau  Vollaire.  uue  Euporbo  Edition  do» 
"  Tiotoirea  et  Couqu^iee"  do  M.  Panckoocko,  et  il  a  i\ii  revolt)!  do 
I'abaiidon  de  U  Poluguu.  Xotre  hommo  nVet  rion  do  co  qui  fntt  im 
nnliato;  il  eel,  an  coDlraiK.  implacable  ensemi  dee  Gfaouan«,dnK 
pc«tn«,  dM  ^mioTi^  et  de  la  Sainte-AUiaoco ;  il  a  tonte  I'Atoflb  d'nu 
r£publioain,  Mulement  il  no  lo  salt  pas  ;  il  a  poor  du  mot  et  pns  do 
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1«  diOfie.     11  prcndrait  son  p«rti  <1o  la  n^piibltqiM,  li  oU« 

Tetur  auis  troablo  ;  mais,  en  ftttondaat,  il  oet  poor  I'ordre  pnUiCi  oa] 

mietix  «iicora  poar  la  tranquiUiU:' 

ThvTC  waa  c)«iu'Iy  uot  much  material  there  tor  the  aujtport  oC 
the  monarchy  of  July  under  atlverso  circumsiaaces ;  nn 
pt09pe«?t  of  aclirc  help,  but  no  fear  of  active  hostility.  Fir 
otbervrisc  was  it  with  the  real  rrvolutionarica  trickeil  out  of 
thrir  ri^publit-,  which,  it  is  tmr,  ihry  hnd  not  dared  to  proclain, 
but  thr  prwspi-ct  of  whi<'h  ncvcrthrlrH  they  had  hugged  to  tbor 
benrtx.  At  tliRv  had  not  got  a  republic,  they  determined  (hit 
the  monarchy  should  be  only  a  republic  in  disraite.  Henoethe 
disorders,  the  anarchy,  of  the  ministry  of  M.  LalBtte. 
sapient  slateimun  was  a  boui^eols  of  the  bourgcHtis,  and  he  sad 
bis  government  acted  to  the  life  the  part  of  the  bourgeois  of  the 
'Xalional.'  Tbcy  did  not  like  what  was  going  on,  but  their 
relentless  French  logic  said  to  them,  '  Vou  men  of  July  mnst 
*'  vouloir  lea  conieqnenc«s  "  of  tlits  Tcrolutton,'  and  they  had  noL 
the  courage  tu  say  tlint  anything  was  not  'les  eons^ueoetis  ' 
which  the  men  of  the  bairicadea  dedan-d  were  *  les  C(>iis^(uenee*.' 
We  have  seen  how  the  evil  brought  its  own  cure  in  the  adreoE 
to  office  of  M.  Casimir  Porier,  and  how  the  policy  of  resistance 
WAS  followed  unbcsitalingly  for  six  years.  M 

Mark  how  the  attitude  of  the  revolutionary  party  changei.  1 
From  the  moment  when  they  are  croued  in  their  plan  of 
repablicanizing  the  monarchy,  they  declare  war  ag»intt  thai 
monarcliy  and  follow  the  King  with  an  odious  persecution.  ,He 
is  libelled  in  their  press,  insulteil  in  the  grosse-sl  caricntures,  his 
life  over  and  over  again  attempted.  The  objects  of  the  parti 
arc  openly  avowed,  at  first  republican,  then  republican  and 
socialist.  Secret  societies  and  clubs  are  formed;  the  wortunca 
are  tempted  to  join  by  that  phrase  so  dear  to  the  Partsiaa 
»>mmunist  of  to-day,  ' I'organisation  du  travail.'  Tbe  plan  of 
campaign  is  to  attack  the  monarchy  of  July  and  all  its  institu- 
tions with  a  relentless  war,  and  to  render  its  rule  impossible. 
These  long  series  of  attacks  against  the  fiuvernment  and  tbe 
conditions  of  society,  in  the  press  and  in  pamphlets  and  iD 
public  haran^es,  are  but  steps  to  the  organization  of  formidable 
societies,  which  in  their  turn  pave  tbe  way  to  sanguinary  nuor- 
reciiont  anil  vmeutes  in  the  streets  of  the  great  citica.  Tbe 
attempts  to  assassinate  the  King  arc  the  natural  fruit  of  tbe 
bitter  attacks  on  him  personally.  This  parly  of  revolution, 
however,  bas  Utile  or  no  following  in  the  Chaml>ers.  But  has 
it  no  friends  there?  The  Government  is  engaged  in  a  struggle 
against  anarchy  and  revolution.  There  is  a  pnrliameuiary 
opposition  in  tfao  Chambers  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  monarcblcar 
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opposition  and  a  cirilized  opposition,  and  ^'et  in  this  great 
8tnifrgl«  it  throws  ail  its  weight  agiiinst  ihe  GoTcrnnient  and 
for  th«  rcvolutionarins  and  anarchists.  M.  Odiloii  Barrot  him- 
self and  all  li!c  followers  of  tlic  loft  ncrc  the  supporters  of  the 
monnrohj'  of  .lulj ;  th<:rc  was  not  one  of  them  who  ha<l  Jiny- 
iliing  but  horror  of  the  doctrines  of  the  snciatiits;  nnd  if  this 
was  true  of  the  left,  mui^U  more  so  was  it  of  the  left-centre. 
V«t  these  politicians  foug;ht  their  b«T«t  un  behalf  of  men  from 
whom  Ihcy  diffrrcd  on  the  first  principles  of  government  and  of 
civilization,  nmi  did  all  they  could  to  thwart  a  ministry  with 
whom  they  ilifTcrcd  about  wb«t  wen  la  comparison  trivial 
details. 

Perhaps  the  monarchy  of  July  is  not  the  only  monarchy,  nor 
France  the  only  country,  which  has  seen  this  edifying  spectacle. 
It  is  one  of  those  blessing!!  nhidi  are  appari'iitly  reserved  only 
for  parliamcntarily-goietiied  uutions.  The  tm/r/iit  ojientiidi  of 
the  opposition  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  tried  to  shield 
its  proti5)^-B  from  the  Just  consequences  of  their  illeg:^!  acts,  and 
to  prevent  more  stringent  laws  against  disorder  being  passed. 
In  the  second  place,  by  deftly  delivered  attacks,  it  weakened 
and  degraded  the  monnrchy.  Even  in  ihe  early  days  of  Casiniir 
Pirrier  the  opposition  .ifrect<?[I  in  speaking  of  the  insurgents  a 
bypocritical  compassion  and  impartiality,  while  they  kept  all 
their  severity  of  expression  for  those  on  whom  the  duty  had 
fallen  to  maintain  order.  'They  had  been  too  hasty;'  or  'the 
soldiers  had  shown  a  grievous  animus  against  the  population.' 
M.  Dupin  had  good  reason  for  saving  from  the  tribune,  *  There 
is  no  disorder  and  no  ^meuie  whidi  does  not  find  in  the 
Chamber  apologists  or  some  party  to  make  excuses  for  it.'  After 
tbe  terrible  eineute  of  June  5,  1832,  the  whole  energy  of  the  left 
was  turned  to  prevent  justice  being  done  on  those  responsible 
for  this  hideous  crime;  and  when,  in  1834  and  1835,  the 
amendments  and  additions  to  the  criminal  law  were  introduced 
into  the  Chamber  of  IJepulies,  their  passage  through  that  house 
nras  <'ombntcrd  with  a  passionate  xeal  by  the  whole  opposition. 
Fnilliful  to  the  line  they  had  luloptcd,  after  the  eaieute  of 
June  5,  lt*32,  every  nerve  was  strained  to  prevent  and  obstruct 
the  trial  of  the  insurrectionaries  of  April  1834,  from  Lyons  and 
Paris,  before  the  Court  of  Peers — '  Vainement  Topposition  avait- 
elle  tout  fait  pour  contrarier  ou  intimider  la  Cour  des  Fairs, 
ccllc-ci  n'en  avail  pas  moina  mcne  !t  fin  I'instruction  de  cet 
tnimenti-  proci-s,'  as  our  historian  puts  it.  We  have  already 
notirrd  what  grave  damage  was  done  by  M.  Thiers  in  coquet- 
ting with  Ihe  left,  and  by  his  conduct  in  opposition  between  the 
periods  of  his  two  ministries. 
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It  remains  to  iilutliate  the  nature  of  the  barm  done  to  th? 
moDarchj  and  to  the  Conservative,  as  distinct  from  tht  rei'oti- 
tionarj  caiu«.  Under  the  Mote  miniitrj-,  snd  again  under  lb 
ministry  fonned  during  the  ementc  of  Mav  13,  1839,  the  qon- 
tion  of  th«  alloHancrs  and  dowrirs  of  the  King's  rliildrcn  ctmc 
before  tlic  Chamber.  On  both  occasions  tin-  opportunity  wm 
Nci^Mrd  to  drng  Louis  Philippe  and  nil  the  rovnl  family  in  Ae 
mud.  Tilt  maltiT  wax  treated  on  the  linos  of  a  bargain  betitwo 
twu  Jews  in  a  curiosity  shop,  with  the  result,  on  both  occasioDi, 
of  the  King's  requests  being  partly  or  wholly  refuaed.  TV 
game  of  the  reTolutionarics  was  clear ;  but  what  cotild  be  the 
purpose  of  the  great  mass  of  the  majority,  by  which  these  tom 
were  rejected,  avowed  adherents  of  the  monarchy  of  July?  Wfll 
might  Henry  Heine  write  in  the  '  Augsburg  Gaxctte  '  in  1840:— 
'  What  iucousifitency  1  You  recoil  in  terror  from  the  ropnUit^nl 
yon  {lublioly  insult  your  King !  And  for  a  fact  they  do  nol  dsote 
tho  republic,  these  noble  knigbts  of  the  dollar,  th«eo  lords  of  indntiy, 
these  chosen  men  of  the  propertied  classes,  tbeco  onthosiaats  for  Ike 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property,  who  form  the  nugori^  ctf  the 
nvnch  ParliatoeDt  I  They  havo  even  more  honor  of  the  fqnihfa'o 
ihan  the  King  himsolfi  they  tremble  before  it  oren  oMre  than  Lonia 
PhilippOi  who  has  atroady  had  experience  of  it  in  his  youth.' 

It  is  not  necesittry  lu  repeat  the  story  uf  the  coalition,  and  the 
harm  it  did.  It  is,  however,  worth  noiieiog,  that  the  doc> 
trinaires,  who  took  part  in  it,  especially  M.  Durergiei  <!< 
Hanranne,  were  largely  moved  by  theories  in  their  actioii. 
They  had  intended,  in  1630,  to  establish  a  coDStilutional  mo- 
narchy of  the  pure  English  type.  In  its  development  undrt 
Liiois  Philippe,  the  nrlnni  monarchy  did  not  qniu;  correspoail 
to  their  ideal;  and  in  onler  to  correct  the  bearings  of  their 
monarchy  a  few  points,  they  plunged  with  ardour  into  an  attack, 
the  blow  from  which  really  fell  on  the  institution  of  mooaicb 
itself. 

Another  strong  example  of  the  breach,  which  was  beio: 
gradually  made  in  the  policy  of  resistance,  was  the  amnesty  la 
all  political  ofTendcrs,  which  was  proclaimed  by  M.  Mole  on 
the  occasion  of  the  mnrringe  of  the  young  Due  d'Orli*ans.  Brit 
alt  the  revolutionaries,  condemned  for  participation  in  the  imnt- 
rections  of  the  reign,  were  once  more  brought  back  to  Frwicc, 
where  they  instantly  recommenced  plotting  against  the  King  and 
against  the  Goremment.  Like  the  republic  of  to-day,  wh[ch,in 
its  turn,  has  proclaimed  its  amnesty  to  its  communists,  the  mo- 
narchy of  July  reaped  nothing  but  evil  from  this  political  ii^p 
thrown  by  a  weak  ministry  to  tbe  parliamentary  left.  What  is 
the  use  c^  crying  peace  when  there  is  no  pcac«,  or  of  b 
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atl  mntncnts  in  a  theatrical  tnanni^r  in  face  of  a  foe,  wbo  it 
nevrr  toft,  aDd  therefore  alwnvi  fnnnidnblc? 

The  cunsttiDt  cliangcs  of  miDisiiir»,  nraily  u  fraao^nt  as  in 
lttS7,  the  lun^  ilumtinn  of  the  criirs  between  the  fall  of  thr  old 
ministrj'  and  tlie  formation  uf  the  new  nm-,  all  tended  to  wenken 
the  executive  government,  while  an  ominous  sl^n  of  the  recovery 
of  the  revolutionary  pany  fiom  its  depressimi  under  the  (lolicy 
of  rositlance,  was  the  emeuio  which  broke  out  during  the  two 
noDtbs'  crisis  in  lS3d.  Strong  testimony  is  repeatedly  borne 
in  this  book  to  the  wcakvoed  condition  of  the  inslilutiona  of  the 
country  in  1839-40-41.  The  nuncio  of  the  Pope  in  Paris 
wrote:  *Le  pouvoir  royal  a  immcnsvmcnt  diminnt*  a  la  suite 
des  crises  pari ementa ires.'  Deranger  wrote  to  his  friends : 
*The  couliliua  has  Just  struck  a  terrible  blow  to  the  throne,  and 
what  is  curious  is,  that  it  is  the  monarchists  who  have  brooght 
it  to  this  piteous  state.' 

On  M.  Guizot  becoming  President  of  the  Council,  he  had  to 
begin  the  work  of  Casimir  Pericr  over  again,  hot  (he  event 
Aowcd,  that  the  institutioncof  the  country  had  received  a  shock 
from  which  they  were  not  destined  to  recover,  and  that  the 
revolutionary  party  hail  acquired  a  force  not  easily  to  Ixs 
daunted  or  destroyed.  Vet  when  the  crisis  came,  it  was  not  the 
insurgents  who  won  the  day,  but  the  King  who  ignobly  lost  it. 
M.  Gnizot  was  ready  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  resistance  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  The  King  was  afraid,  and  tried  to  sppcaic 
(he  mob  by  changing  his  ministers.  When  the  inevitable 
tfailnrc  of  this  piece  of  cowardice  was  clear  even  to  the  King, 
and  when  he  was  hesitatingly  turning  back  to  M.  Guizot  ami 
vigorous  measures,  then  M.  Thiers  persuaded  him  to  keep  the 
troop*  at  a  distance,  while  he  and  ^[.  Odilon  Barrol  went  out 
Id  nJm  the  people.  M.  Odilon  Barrot  was  true  to  his  old 
recipe  of  moral  force.  The  reception  they  met  with  from  the 
triumphant  moh  was  such  as  might  be  imagined.  The  men 
who  led  the  mob  were  not  given  to  soft  moments ;  they 
marched  straight  towards  their  goal,  always  taking,  never 
^ving.  Loois  Philipjw  had,  nt  the  critical  point,  deliberately 
cboaen  lo  give  instead  of  to  lake.  He  ended  by  giving  up  the 
crown,  which  the  party  of  destruction  ended  by  taking.  \  trily 
a  French  royalist  has  more  to  complain  of  in  the  Bourbonx 
than  a  French  republican.  Verily  he  must,  on  putting  down 
his  history  of  modern  France,  feel  inclined  lo  cry  aloud,  '  Plus 
de  Bourbons  I'  Have  ever  three  princes  of  any  other  family 
thrown  away  their  crowns,  as  I>ouis  XVI.,  Charles  X.,  and 
Louis  Philippe,  did  in  the  space  of  sixty  years?  Opinions  will 
always  be  divided,  as  to  whether  or  no  a  Louis  XlV.  could 
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li&re  retained  bU  crown,  where  LouU  XVI.  lost  it.  Some  :ow 
believe  that  no  energy  ot  wiBdom  on  the  part  of  Chnrici  X.  cobIJ 
have  maintained  his  position  when  onco  tho  rcrolution  of  Jalj 
had  broken  out.  Few,  very  few,  can  doabt,  tbol  Lnuin  Philippe 
fell  from  sheer  cowardice,  and  want  of  nerve  und  plnclc. 
conditions,  in  which  Louis  XV"I.  hnd  found  himself,  werr  bejoi 
bis  experieiKw,  and  far  beyond  the  scope  of  his  feeble  aud 
intellect  to  deal  with.  Moreover,  he  had  no  trustworthy 
ten,  no  wise  friends  about  him,  and  no  army  on  wbicb  be  co«li 
confidently  rely.  Charles  X.  bad  the  army  at  his  hack,  bat 
was  old,  and  badly  advised,  and  was  rontVonled  by  ■  solidl 
hostile  body  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Vet,  when 
quitted  France,  he  did  so  doggedly,  and  in  a  slow  and  digni: 
nianner.  It  was  reserved  for  l»uis  Philippe,  ripe  in  politii 
experience,  with  a  faithful  army  at  his  side,  supported  by  a  lam 
majority  in  the  Chambers,  with  a  practised  staiesroait  for  ' 
minister  ready  and  willing  lo  act,  it  was  reserved  for  him 
dis^ace  his  name  by  ilving  from  bis  icingdom  like  a  hunted  ni. 
In  what  way  does  the  attitude  of  the  Knglish  Gladslonisn 
party  in  1888  dilfcr  from  that  of  the  left  of  the  Fntnrh  Chamber 
under  Louis  Philippe?  They  arc  bound  to  one  Urge  pattj 
and  to  the  embryos  of  two  other  parties,  with  whom  they 
really  nothing  essential  in  common.  I1ie  Irish -American 
wishes  the  harm,  not  the  good,  of  England,  and  of  the  Briti 
Empire.  It  is  imbued  with  ideas  on  the  rights  of  properly,  anil 
the  construction  of  a  civilized  community,  which  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  Gladstouian  Liberals  to  suppose  that  they  share. 
It  is  really  arvpublican  party — the  American  braneb  avowedly  bo; 
the  Irish  branch  confesses  it  by  studiously  omitting  every  cere- 
mony, and  avoiding  every  act  and  word,  wliicb  could  give  a 
pretext  for  sup|>i>iing  tliem  to  be  attached  to  the  moaorckital 
principle.  Who  arc  in  the  closest  relations  with  the  Irish* 
Americans — the  main  body  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  or  their 
extreme  left,  in  which  lie  the  two  embryos  already  mentioned? 
Who  can  doubt  bat  that  the  extreme  left  of  the  Gladstoaiaa 
party  will,  within  a  few  years,  be  an  avowe<lly  inpublicso 
party,  liaving  mysterious  relattims  with,  and  shading  out  inlov  a 
eommanislie  party?  Has  not  the  oracle  itself  announced  tt 
Nottingham  that  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoils  of  war  will  fall  ti> 
the  left  wing  of  the  party?  This  must  naturally  be  the  case. 
The  Irish -Americans  have  now  the  whole  Gladstonian  party  tf 
their  heels,  because  they  always  took  everything,  and  gvr 
nothing.  The  men,  who  wit!  form  the  leadcra  of  the  rcpublicsa 
and  communistic  parties  of  the  future,  will  adopt  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and,  laughing  in  their  sleeves,  will  drag  behind  them  the 
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'Cllsdstoniati  Giromlins,  nrraid  of  their  own  stiAdowa,  anxious  tn 
be  *  marching  with  the  linm.'  Is  it  not  cvidmt  from  the  wfaoie 
coura*  "f  the  Trafalgnr  Squnre  contTOvcisy,  that  there  is  no 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  anywhere  left  between  the  Gladtloniut 
partjr  Bn<I  the  aocial  democrats  ?  They  shade  ttlT  into  eai-h  other 
by  itn perceptible  defrreei.  The  most  extreme  men  are  luunlly 
the  most  ener);ctic,  and  when  once  tbey  have  ^ol  a  foothohl  in 
a  political  party,  they  show  themiclres  veritable  poweiwgrabl>ers. 
They  will  .-uid  «ct«  to  acre  of  political  influence,  till  ihey  have 
obtained  tliat  same  ascendancy  among  the  heirs  of  the  present 
Glailstonian  party  as  is  the  thane  and  the  Hanger  of  modem 
republicans  in  Prance.     It  is  amusing  to  notictt  huw  threadbare 

■KI    nneieut    are    alt    the    moat    heroic    attitudes,   watchwords, 

^|p  declamations,  of  the  present  Giadstonian-Pamellite  party. 
T^ere  is  not  one  of  their  pet  stage  properties,  which  is  not 
borrowed  from  the  French  opposition  of  the  monarchy  of  July. 
The  morbid  and  childish  terror  of  a  certain  Hterajry  Gladstoaiaa^ 
)e*c  be  shonhl  be  thougtit  not  to  be  a  genuine  Liberal,  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  position  of  those  |M>liticinns  who,  in 
1830,  counienaoceti  the  most  atrocious  acts  as  being  'lea  con- 
sequences' of  the  revolution  of  July.  It  is  probable  that  be  could 
be  made  to  march  '  with  ibe  times '  and  Lis  party — anywhere. 

VVe  have  become  accustomed  to  the  attempts  of  the  national 
pre«*  in  Ireland  to  intimidate  jurors  from  executing  their  duty 
without  fear  or  favour.  This  is  copied  from  the  revoluiinnary 
French  press  of  18B2.  Such  was  the  intimidation  practised 
then,  that  the  juries  took  refuge  in  secret  voting.  Furious  at 
being  balked  of  their  prey,  the  hostile  journals  asserted  juries 
to  be  public  officials,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Ibe  press  to 
register  the  action  of  each  individual  juror,  and  acconlingly 
that  they  intended  to  publish  periodical  lists  of  the  condemna- 
tions with  the  names  of  the  jurors.  'United  Ireland'  in  1887 
could  have  bnirnwed  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  'Tribune' 
of  I!i32.  In  IrelamI,  again,  'the  martyrs,'  a  term  borrowed 
from  French  anarchisls,  when  brought  before  a  set  of  'servile 
lacqueys'  (a  term  also  bojrowed  from  the  same  source)  called 

judges,  arc  in  the  habit  of  posing  as  accusers  of  the  vile 
Britiah  Government,  and  declaiming  in  a  theatrical  manner, 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  enlightened  populace.  The  same 
was  done  at  every  trial  by  the  anarchists  of  \^i  and  lS3't, 
amid  thr  frantic  applause  of  the  canaille  of  Paris.  Of  the 
French  left  .M.  Thun^nu-Dangin  says  : — 

*  Us  Toient  dans  lee  tronbica  rcearre  it'nnc  police  t/^nt^broaso,  on 
Ida  moina  teprochent  an  ministJire  do  loe  avoir  laiM^  TwIontair«Ea«at 
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SianKa.    lis  (kuaodeut  ^  ^nd  bnut  de*  eaqutlof,  son  but  )e  oimo 
0  In  rfvolto,  laais  Bur  celtu  do  U  t^pneasiaii.' 

Could  the  attituiln  of  t!i<!  choto!  ipiriu  of  tlie  Gladstonun- 
Pkmrllitc  p.irty  towards  ii  riot,  wltclhcr  in  Ireland  or  [he 
Hrbridm,  in  Wales  or  in  Tr^fal^r  Square,  be  more  exacth 
(leicribed  ?     Or  a^n  in  this  pauAge  :— 

'  Enfin  poiir  fniro  ouhlierqa'olloitait  •ooiiM!e,roppMdt)OD  w  fkinil 
accusatricn ;  vlIc  ri'pruduitt  uu  gonTRnimwnt  d'avoir,  nor  no*  projiiM 
m^fAite,  li^gitimi'  U  n''l)ellit>u ;  oUu  iinputoit  u  la  jiolico  d  nTuir  provntttg 
lo  combat,  It  rurm^a  d'aroir  oummonc^  lo  feu.' 

Fin«II)-,  this  paxsafv,  from  a  Frvnch  radical  journal,  on  the 
Scplcmlxir  lawi  jhiMcsI  ul  th«  inxtigntion  of  tlic;  Vie  Broglie, 
(luixut,  and  Thiers  cabinet  in  lt>:t5,  ihames  the  *  Dailj-  Ncn' 
of  ti>-da}'  out  of  all  pretence  lo  originality  ; — 

*  La  terrear  eet  mise  &  I'ordre  du  jour.  ...  La  temnr  da  93  fill 
rfvolutioniiairo  et  proTisoire;  la  terreur  de  1831*  est  Ugftle  A 
pemtaneato.* 

The  Home  Rule  partv  tcf.m  dcsiroui  of  poiing  as  the  heaven- 
sent interpreters  of  a  novel  prohleni  ;  but  the  fact  la,  that  the 
stniggle  between  the  Unionists  and  the  Separatists  in  its 
various  phases  is  but  a  repetition  of  a  slnr^-  fold  over  and  tnrr 
again  in  the  pages  of  Ilislorjr'.  From  the  sutijeot  of  tliit 
article,  the  steadfast  politician  of  to-da^  can  learn,  that  disonirt 
and  revolution,  in  wbatercr  shape,  mutt  be  met  \>y  all  vlio 
trust  in  the  supremae}'  of  law,  without  hesitation,  withosi 
flinching,  and  without  cjuarter.  The  timid  politician  also  mv 
assure  himself,  that  he  will  gain  nothing  hj  running  awav, 
and  that  the  best  terms  come  to  those  who  resist  with  tbr 
greatest  resolution  and  persistency. 

To  those  who  arc  lond  of  political  prophecies  the  scqae! 
of  the  history  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  will  furnish  utcfnl 
bints.  On  the  ruins  of  that  monarchy  was  foundnl  on  no- 
popular  republic,  much  as  on  the  ruins  of  the  United  Kingdna 
would  b«  founded  an  Irish  government  with  neither  hope  nor 
reputation.  Just  as  the  eitixens  of  Farts  pl.inted  trees  of 
liberty  on  their  boulevards,  so  doubtless  the  patriots  of  Doblis 
wodM  rename  their  streets ;  and  as  the  French  n-public  of  1^* 
collapsed  like  an  empty  sack,  so  would  the  Irish  XatioiulU 
structure  fail.  It  would  fail  from  inabilily  to  govern.  Widt- 
oul  reverence  ami  confidence  liberal  government  is  ioipoisihlr: 
and  in  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  of  the  presejit  day  there 
is  little  to  be  found  that  men  of  truth  and  of  intelligence  cu 
trust  or  ran  revere. 

Abt. 


(    «9    ) 

Abt.    \'I1.  —  1.    Kaspar    IIau*er,   nicht    umeahrtcAeiaiich    tin 
BttrUfftT.     Berlin,  1^30. 

2.  Ca^ar  Hamtr.     Beitpicl  dues  Verbrechenf,  183S. 

3.  Maleriaiun  zur  Gtichiehu  Katpar  IIau*ert,  vm  dem  Grafeu 

Stanliope.     Heidelberg.  Iij36. 

4.  Enthi^naen  uivr  JCanjar  Itauscr,  1858. 

5.  Kaspar  &murt»tine  Lebenifftsc/iicitt^.     Voa  Kolb.     18S3. 

6.  Kaipar  Mavnr,  Reagtackicmiette  Legtnde.    Von  Liitile.    1887. 

THERE  nre  certain  mjsterioo*  incidents  in  history  which 
mny  be  saiil  lo  un'ler;j;o  periodica]  occultationi :  tfaer 
apprsr,  (hc^  ranisti,  and  they  appear  ae»ia  ;  renewing  inrnU- 
gatioa,  refreshing  inierett,  nod  vet  dcatinod  to  rrlap>e  into  ob- 
sciirity.  Of  such  it  kind  wks  Ibe  storjr  of  the  '  Man  with  the 
Iron  Mask*  in  the  x-ventt^-nlh  rcntury,  snd  of  *uch  n  kind  vrtti 
the  itmngMt  of  nil  itonrs  nf  our  d»v — that  of  Kaipar  Haitser. 
We  say  justly  of  our  day,  for  ther*  must  1>*  some  still  living 
who  remember  the  individual  hiaitetf;  alihougU  the  {[rvAter 
number  of  this  generation  have  probably  never  beard  of  blm. 
This  Morj'  ha.1  been  brought  forward  again  b;  rcc«nl  worki ;  it 
,il  time  therefore  to  ascertain  bow  far  the  Upsc  of  time  has,  or 
has  not,  contributed  to  clear  away  t\\f.  mystery  in  wUich  it  has 
br*n  cnvclopwl.  If  the  narrative  tmnsmittcti  to  us  can  he  proved 
to  Iw  true,  it  reprrw-nt*  certainly  one  of  ihe  most  e«traoixiinary 
cases  that  erer  n<^urrc«l ;  or,  if  proved  not  to  be  true,  one  of  the 
boldest  of  impinturcs.  We  will  endeavour  to  present  both 
aspects  as  iin|>arliatly  at  may  be.  Unfortunately  there  is  much 
to  regret,  in  the  confused  style  in  which  it  is  rvUted  by  tlie  one 
class  of  wilnesies,  and  ia  tb«  •ccpticnl  tone  with  which  it  is 
leferTcd  to  by  the  other. 

The  scene  opened  in  the  old  town  of  Nuremberg  on  the  after- 
noon of  Whit-Monday,  tlir  26th  of  May,  1828,  when  a  shoemaker, 
who  lived  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  town,  perceived  « 
young  lad  not  far  from  him,  standing  againit  a  wall  in  a  con* 
strained  attitude,  apparently  like  an  intoxicated  person  unable 
to  control  the  movement  of  his  limbs.  On  approaching  him, 
the  lad  held  out  a  letter  dirrcted  lo  the  Captain  of  the  4lh 
Squadron  of  Light  Ilorsc  in  NuremliPrg,  At  the  snme  time  he 
kept  repeating  some  uninlcltigible  words,  or  rather  sounds, 
accompanied  with  moans  and  tears,  and  signs  of  the  greatest 
distress.  These  words,  which  were  repeated  so  often  in  tli« 
first  days  of  his  life  in  Nuremberg  as  to  be  known  by  heart  by 
many,  arc  printed  in  German  aa  follows: — ^  Rmta  lenhn^  or 
sometimes  '  /  mofkt  a  RetUa  w&hn  in>  met  Votta  teOhn  ia '  {I 
wish  to  become  a  rider,  or  trooper,  as  my  father  was) ;  also, 
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*  ft'i>at  nit'  (I  don't  know) ;  and,  '  Hotf  fiam'  (hoTse  nl  Iione}, 
He  is  itatcd  to  buve  koowa  about  fifty  soud<I> — those  only  tbtl 
we  hkvc  gircD  being  understood, — and  tn  linre  repented  tWm 
witboot  uiy  tctisn  nf  tbeir  tnrnning.  The  f^Uiin,  to  irbom  ihr 
letter  vraa  iiddr»M!(I,  Itvi^d  <r)<Me  at  band,  "the  worthy  citiira 
oasitled  lli«  stranger,  wtio  was  ready  to  sink  with  eshaiuiiciB, 
to  reach  the  bouse.  Fatigue  and  bun^r  were  wrilien  on  tit 
face.  Tbcy  brought  him  meal,  which  he  put  in  his  moaih. 
bat  spat  out  again  immediately  with  signs  of  disgust.  Fot 
.wins  and  beer  be  showed  the  same  aversion,  but  brin* 
oflered  bread  and  water,  he  ate  and  drank  eagerly.  The  oSott 
in  question  was  not  at  home ;  and  llie  servant,  not  kamria^ 
what  to  do  with  tbe  strange  and  lufTering  apparition,  fnok 
bim  to  ibe  stable,  where  he  sank  down  ou  some  straw  ia  s 
deep  sleep. 

As  immediate  instances  of  the  inaccuracy  and  coofiuioo 
with  which  this  strange  incident  was  grectnl,  mar  be  dxti 
two  difTrrent  versions  of  ibc  letter  to  the  Captain,  both  daicd 
'  from  a  plncK-  near  the  bavarian  frontier  which  shall  be  nun^ 
less,  1^2)^.'  'llie  writer  declared  himself  to  \h'-  a  poor  dat- 
Ubourer  wilb  ten  children  of  bit  own,  and  slated  that  the  Ud's 
mother  bad  left  him  as  a  child  at  his  bouse  on  October  Ttb, 
Idli,  bm  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover  who  she  was, 
Mid  added  that  the  lad  wished  to  enter  the  army-  and  the  tamt 
regiment  where  bis  father  had  served  ;  and  that  be  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write.  But  the  letter  was  ilUspelt,  and 
marked  by  vulgar  and  bnital  rhodomonlade,  evidently  intend«<l 
to  mislead.  According  to  one  version  it  concludctl  thus:  'If 
yoa  do  not  want  to  keep  bim,  you  may  kill  him,  or  bang  hia 
up  the  chimney.'  According  to  the  other:  'If  ycm  do  ai>t 
want  tn  keep  bim,  you  may  put  bira  into  a  lottery,  or  get  rii! 
of  him  in  any  way  you  please.'  All  tbis  was  written  in 
German,  and  in  German  cbaiacters.  There  was  a  note  enclooMl 
in  ibe  Latin  character,  still  worse  written  and  spell,  but  eri. 
dently  by  the  same  haml  and  of  the  same  lime :  *  Tbe  chii^ 
is  already  baplim).  Vou  must  give  him  a  simame  jootwiL 
Vou  must  educate  him.  His  fatlicr  was  one  of  tbe  light 
Horae  I  When  be  is  seventeen  vears  old  send  him  to  Nurrin- 
bcrg  to  the  regiment  of  Light  Horse,  fur  there  bti  father  wu. 
I  ask  for  his  education  until  he  is  seventeen.  He  waa  ban 
tbe  3l>lh  April,  181S.  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and  cannot  support 
hira.'  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  counterfeit  character  of  ibeir 
notes.  On  the  Captain's  rclnm  to  his  house  he  could  familh 
no  clue  to  tbe  letter,  no  key  to  the  strange  sounds,  and  thftw 
no  light  on  his  onexpected  inmate.      The   poor   creature  wss 
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therefore,  witii  difficulty,  roawd  from  bli  alfwp,  and  dragged, 
with  man}'  &  tear  and  ^roan,  lu  the  p<>lice>of1icv.  When  there, 
be  was  of  coarw  asked  the  mual  quettions — what  was  liis  name, 
what  his  business,  and  where  bis  passport  ?  He  continued  to 
alter  the  same  sounds,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  an  answer,  for 
he  evidently  knen-  not  whnt  question  and  answer  meant.  And 
llir  ptdire  a«  little  knew  to  what  class  to  .tssign  liim,  whether  to 
th.tt  of  idiot,  madman,  savage,  or  impostor.  This  l.-ul  ronjeo- 
ture  receiret)  at  least  tempomry  ooafitmation  fn>m  th«  following 
circumstance.  Not  understanding  n  word  lie  said,  and  bethink- 
ing themselves  to  Irv  whether  he  could  write,  they  handed  bin 
pen  and  ink,  and  laid  a  piece  of  paper  before  him  ;  on  which,  to 
the  aslonislimcnt  of  nil  present,  he  wrote  in  legible  characters 
Uie  name  '  Kaspar  fiaiutT.'  His  name  being  thus  given,  he  waa 
desiml  to  add  that  of  the  place  whence  he  came.  This  protluced 
only  a  repetition  of  the  same  '  Antfa  irtiAn,'  &e.  And,  as 
oMhing  could  be  made  of  the  strange  being,  be  iros  led  with 
help,  groaning  and  tottering,  to  the  tower  of  the  Vettner  Gate, 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and 
locked  in  a  cell  with  another  prisoner,  where  be  taime<li»lely 
fell  nslrcp.  It  may  here  be  added  that  the  very  name  of  Kaspar 
Hnuscr,  which  took  the  police  so  much  bj  surprise,  nppears  to 
have  been  in  keeping  with  tbe  tone  of  odious  derision  which 
renders  this  tale  so  peculiarly  revolting.  For  his  German 
biographers  interpret  the  name  of  '  Hauser'  to  mean  one  kept 
always  indoors,  ftut  that  he  bad  received,  as  stated  in  the 
letter,  some  teaching  in  writing,  was  beyond  doubt.  On  the 
first  days  of  his  incarceration  the  gaoler  gave  him  pencil  and 
paper  to  amuse  him.  Kaspar  eagerly  seized  both,  placod  the 
paper  on  a  bench,  began  to  write,  snd  continued  to  do  so, 
without  allowing  himself  to  be  disturbed,  tilt  be  had  filled  the 
sheet  on  all  four  sides.  The  nppenranrr  of  this  sheet,  which  is 
pTi^serrcd  with  other  documents,  is  much  the  same  as  if  he  bad 
had  a  child's  lirst  copybook  lieforc  him. 

We   may  describe   him   more  clo»«ly    now.      On   bis   first 

appearance  in  Nuremberg,  Kaspar  Hauser  waa  4  feet  9  inches 

in  height,  and  apparently  seventeen  years  old — the  first  down 

being  already  seen  on  his  lip— his  wisdom-teeth  still  wanting. 

His  face  waa  devoid  of  all  meaning,  except  that  of  a  brutish 

obtaseness;  though,  when  anything  pleaw^i  him,  a  sweet  ex- 

pr<-s«inn   Hitti-<1  over  it,  like   the  smile  of  a  baby.     There  was 

mdto  a  perceptible  dilTerence  txttween  ttie  two  sides  of  the  face. 

iThe  left  side  was  drawn  somewhat  awry,  and  freijuently  dis- 

Hprtcd  by  convulsive  spasms.     On  both  arms  was  the  scar  of 

Bioculation.     His  hair  was  light  and  curling.     He  wm  stout 
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anil    lirond -shouldered,    williout    any    b«*iily    fleftct,  ex(»pt  i 
recently  inflicted  xmall  wound  on  one  arra  ;  kit  lirabs delicatelj 
rormed  ;  his  liands  small  and  w«U  shaped  ;  bis  feet  the  sudt. 
though  freshly  blistered  all  over;  but  the  soles  at  toft  u  tSr 
palm  of  a  lady's  band,  or  as  bis  own,  which  bad  evidently  ii*i« 
touched  anythint;  harder  than  each   other.     Ilia  dress  vru  oj 
a  miscellaneous  kind — old  things,  and  coaisc  and  ill-fitting— ii 
tome  respects  like  the  costume  of  the  pcuantrr  ;  in  others  likr 
that  of  the  dwellers  in  towns.     Hit  round   felt    hnt  had  u 
engraving  of  Munich,  half  scrntched  out,  inside.      Hound  liit 
ne<-k  was  a  cliecked  red   handkerchief,  marked   in  red   tluetd, 
'  K.  II,'     In  a  jiocket  was  a  rosary,  a  key,  a  paper  of  gold  saad, 
and   a  number  of  printed  German   prayers  and    tracit.    No 
proper  importance  was  attached  by  the  police  to  these  forms  of 
circumstantial  evidence  ;    some  of  which  were  throsra  away. 
This  extraordinary  being  noticed  nothing,  recogniKcd  notbiitf ; 
common  objects  and  daily  oocurrenres  passed  before  him  with- 
out nttra<:ting  more  ol>*ervatii)n  thnn  from  a  child  of  a  yearoU. 
Diit,  like  a  child,  he  graspi-tl  at  glittering,  iltining  objects,  tuA 
cried  when  be  found  them  out  of  his  reach.     Like  a  child,  too, 
on  first  seeing  a  lighted  splinter — the  form  of  candle  mpparcstly 
then  in  use — he  was  so  delighted  that  be  put  hit  hand  into  the  _ 
flame,  and  then  cried  with  the  pain.    Also,  when  first  a  loukingkfl 
glass  was  held  before  him,  be  looked  behind  it  to  see  who  wm 
concealed. 

Hit  first  days,  in  what  was  evidently  a  new  world  to  htM, 
were  not  calculaleil  to  throw  any  light  on  his  anteeedenil 
For  all  Xurenilterg  flocked  together  to  the  guarxUhonse  to  gan 
at  the  curious  being  who  had  dn>p[)ed  apparently  from  the 
clouds ;  and  steps  that  ought  to  have  been  at  onc«  taken,  snJ 
depositions  that  ought  to  have  been  at  once  colle<:t4td,  wtie 
neglected  in  the  gratification  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiosity. 
He  had  fntirn  in  one  tense  among  good  Samaritans,  bat  there 
is  no  denying  that,  at  that  time  at  least,  Nuremberg  represeatri 
an  actual  and  living  Kriihwinkcl,  and  her  citiateni  the  chatacteiT^ 
in  Kotzebue's  '  Kleine  Stjidte:'  When  an  attempt  was  at  leDg 
made  to  report  the  strange  event  with  some  precision,  the  officii 
documents  show  the  proceeding!  of  the  police  to  have  been  i 
irregul-ir,  and  the  depositions  of  the  wiinesset  so  coniradictoryl 
that  beyond  the  undeniable  fads,  conveyed  imenoscioaslT 
the  poor  passive  chief  witness  himself,  little  that  is  trattwortb^l 
can  l>e  gathered.  We  have  therefore  only  to  record  those  facts 
as  plainly  at  we  can. 

It  has  been  taid  that  Katpar  Hauser't  person  bore  no  sign  of 
any  defect ;  but   it  is  equally  true  that  it  bore  nnmistakeabV 
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indicfttion*  of  a  peculiar  condition  and  habit  continued  for 
yeari.  From  Ibe  confurmulion  of  his  lower  limbt  it  apprsrrd 
Ibnt  his  life  had  hitherlu  beeu  passed  in  a  seated  posturr- — IiJs 
legs  stretched  out  before  him  on  the  ground,  at  right  angtrs 
with  his  bodjr.  The  knees  accordingly  rxhibitrd  a  maTlcm] 
deriation  from  the  usual  form.  Under  n  normal  condition, 
the  patella  or  knee-nan,  when  the  \<^  is  extended,  shows  a 
slight  projection— -with  Knspar  Mauser  it  la)'  in  a  considerable 
hollow.  When  sealed  in  his  liahitunl  |M>sition,  with  thigh  and 
leg  stretched  horlximtalljr  before  bim,  the  knee-joint  lay  so 
doee  to  the  floor  that  a  common  card  could  hanlly  Iw  thrust 
under  the  ham-String.  It  was  evident  also  that  bo  had  been 
confined  for  years  in  a  place,  where  he  had  neither  lind  room  to 
stand  upright,  to  lie  at  full  length,  nor  even  to  creep  and  crawl 
as  a  strong  child  instinctively  docs.  Hen^  was  a  human  being, 
therefore,  who  could  nrithi^r  walk  nor  speak  like  other  men, 
whrtse  L-yes  could  not  hear  the  light,  who  had  hitherto  eaten 
nothing  hut  bread  and  water,  and  who  was  not  less  than  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  !  What  a  dark  tale  was  out- 
lined here  for  the  human  moralist!  What  a  curious  psycho* 
logiral  subject  oflered  to  the  scientist  and  moral  philosopher! 
What  a  sore  problem  for  the  tender  and  humane ! 

Those  who  had  the  charge  of  him  soon  became  convinced 
that,  though  uttrrlv  devoid  of  all  that  knowledge  which  the 
merest  child  intuitively  imbibes  from  contact  with  its  fellows, 
the  senses  of  this  unfortunate  being  were  endowed  with  a 
prelernatural  acuteness.  His  eyes  suSeied  from  the  light,  and 
became  much  iaiianied ;  but  at  the  same  time  no  darkness 
existed  for  him.  In  the  night  be  moved  about  with  perfect 
confidence  and  security,  seeing  even  more  clearly  than  in  the 
full  day.  His  bearing  was  equally  sensitive.  He  heard  foot- 
steps at  distances  impossible  to  one  in  a  normal  condition. 
They  also  discovered  that  of  all  bis  senses  that  of  smell  was 
the  moat  abnormal.  The  scent  of  flowers,  even  of  the  roso, 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  never  ceased  to  be  ao.  A  walk 
or  drive  which  took  him  near  gardens  or  fields  was  a  sort  of 
niarlyrdom.  Xor  was  it  only  the  scent  of  (lowers  which 
acted  on  him.  He  could  distinguish  the  apple,  pear,  and 
plum  tree  by  the  smell  of  their  leaves;  he  was,  indeed,  in- 
commoded by  smells  imperceptible  to  any  one  else;  the  paint 
on  walls  and  the  dye  of  clothes  gave  him  pain  ;  the  smell 
of  raw  meat  was  intolerable  lo  biro ;  while  the  efflaria  from  a 
churchyard,  not  in  the  least  perceptible  to  one  walking  with 
him,  threw  htm  into  a  sUte  of  convulsion,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  a  being,  still  retaining  such  unlempeied  condition* 
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of  s«nsp,  would  be  wjually  orer-juscepiible  to  magnetic  in- 
flunnR!«.  Tbis  became  apparent  before  he  left  tbe  pruon,  when 
a.  little  toy  with  an  iron  front  was  girea  him,  accompaaird  b| 
a  small  magnet,  by  which  it  was  made  to  more  in  anj-  directio 
in  a  basin  of  water.  On  taking  up  this  magnet  Kaspor  Ha 
waa  disagreeably  nfTrelcd,  and  made  ngnx  ihnt  he  felt 
This  induced  a  gentleman  to  obvctrre  cart-fullr  further 
AcenrdinglTi  on  hoidiM};;  the  north  piile  towards  htm, 
shnwt^i  by  his  actions  that  he  fidt  himself  drawn,  as  if  by  ^ 
current  of  air,  in  an  outward  direction ;  while,  if  the  positioo 
of  the  magnet  was  reversed,  the  current  of  air  seemed  lo  hlow 
towards  him:  and,  though  the  experiment  was  often  reptami 
and  varied,  he  never  made  a  mistake.  Such  experimrat*, 
however,  could  not  be  continued  without  his  feeling  disttesMd, 
and  bfaking  nut  into  profuse  perspiration.  Nor  did  he  rm 
err  in  distinguishing  blindfold  oni?  metal  from  nnntbrr  by  tb« 
differenne  of  sensation  and  strength  of  nttmction.  Kren-^ 
the  tale  goes — nlieu  a  neeille  lay,  unknown  to  all,  under  a  bnp 
of  blankets,  the  feeling  of  being  blown  upon,  which  he  alwayt 
expressed,  enabled  him  lo  delect  it.  Al  the  same  time  (t» 
veins  of  the  hand  most  exposed  to  tlie  metallic  influence  sNcllcd 
visibly. 

Among    the    few    intelligible   words    in    his    amaJl    som- 
bnUry  tluit  of 'ifoM' — 'the  German  equivalent  for  our  *St»«!' 
• —  was    most   frequently    repc-ated,    sometimes,    in    accents  u( 
entreaty,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  if  beting  to  have  a  fauat 
Whenever  also  any  trumpery  was  given   bim,  sncb  as  biu  of 
ribbon,  a  tin  toy,  or  coin,  he  cried  ^  Rots  !  Rois!'  and  showed  bv 
bis  actions  that  he  wanted  to  hang  (hem  on  something.     It  nu 
not  difficult  to  procure  toys  in  a  city  which  is  their  veiy  boac 
aiHl,  as  be  at  iirst  spent  hisdays  seated  on  the  floor  io  tbe  gnanl- 
roam,  one  of  the  soidiers  hit  on  tbe  idea  of  giving  him  a  woodrs 
borse  upon  wheels.     From  that  moment   a  change  cAmc  ortt 
the  poor  creature.      VVith  a  c^ountc nance  bi-aming  through  tean. 
be  tiMik  tbe  horse  to  bis  side,  stroking  and  caressing  it,  an) 
then  proceeded  lo  h.iug  upon  it  ail  the  glitlering  and  tinkUos 
trifles  which  the  kindness  of  bis  visitors  had  btougbt   him. 
FiH'  bonrt  together    he    continued    thus  employed ;    too  nnck 
absorbed  to  observe  anything  that  went  on  round  hitn.     Morr 
toy  horses  were  soon  added,  serving  to  multiply  bis  occupatiom 
but  never  to  vary  it.      For  d.iy  after  <Uy  found  him  in  tbe  swnf 
position    on   the  floor,  decorating  and    undrcorating    his  stud 
with    untiring   patience,   and   wheeling    tltem    backwards  and 
forwards,   though  always  as    noiselessly  as   be  cuubl ;    for   ht 
explained  later  that,  if  the  wheels  made  a.  noise,  be  should  bs 
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iten.     This  accounted  for  ttw  wouihI  on  tiU  una  wlieii  he 
first   appeared  :    hia  krcprr,  or  *  thp  Man,'  U  he  called   bint, 

ring  struck  him  for  mnkin)^  too  much  noise. 

That  far  wc  hnvc  rmlpavouml    lo  drtcribe  the  piciuro  he 

prr»cnte(),  Imth  in  tnind  nnil  ImmIv,  to  the  wondering  gouips 

if  N'arembcT^.     This   condition    gra«lunlly  nhnngcd  with    lite 

ngett    cctndiliuni    around    him,    but    tlic    Ant  teaching*    he 

c«ired  did  not  nin  smooth.  Surrounded  at  nil  h<mr«  of  the 
d»_v  hy  &  number  of  visitors  intent  onl^  on  gmtifyiiig  the 
idlest  curiosity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ^ntle  and  orderly 
system,  which  Nature  and  common-sense  nould  have  presicribed 
towards  such  a  phenomenon,  was  neglected.  Mere  apparently 
was  a  forlorn  human  creature,  ivho«c  mind  was  literally  that 
■beet  of  whit>!  paper,  which,  in  other  cases,  aer\-es  only  ns  ft 
figure!  of  speech.  L^ft  at  5rat  to  the  sport  of  the  ignorant  and 
mischievous,  it  was  soon  scrvwled  over  with  lu^tenigimeous 
rubbish,  worse  than  useless  to  it,  white  the  tc)T|wr  and  want  of 
practice,  which  seemed  to  envelop  tiis  senies,  as  well  ux  bis 
mind,  rendered  him  the  victim  of  the  moM  unseemly  tricks. 
One  person  stuffed  snuff  Up  his  nostrils — another  put  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth — a  third  forced  raw  brandy  upon  him,  which  acted 
like  n  kind  nf  poison.  Hi*  eves  socmeii  to  notice  no  object  in 
niom  or  landiaipr,  and  hisenrs  at  lint  look  no  note  of  tlie  ringing 
of  belU  or  ilriking  nf  docks.  l-'rigtie<l  cuts  aiid  thruils  were 
accordingly  made  at  him,  with  a  naked  sword,  without  bis 
blinkinic  or  showing  the  slij^htest  fear  ;  while  to  test  bis  bearing 
a  simplelon  discharged  a  pistol  full  at  bim.  We  do  not  leant 
the  emct  of  that ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  military  paradv, 
soon  after  his  nppenranee  on  the  Nuremberg  stage,  when  he  was 
placed  close  to  ih«'  great  r^mental  drum,  the  first  blows  on  it 
threw  liim  into  cnrivuUions.  Xor  was  be  more  wisely  treated 
by  teachers  of  a  higher  cl-iss.  With  that  want  of  practical 
sense  with  which,  ngbtly  or  wrongly,  the  good  Gennaus  arc 
credited,  his  volunteer  tutors,  both  lay  and  clerical,  set  about 
their  tasks  in  a  strangely  topsy-turvy  fashion.  The  masters, 
who  proffered  to  teach  him  to  speak,  began  by  disseitnltons 
on  the  I'ormnlion  of  langoagc;  while  the  pastors,  who  snught 
to  teach  him  rcHginn,  started  bv  such  abstruse  principles  as 
that  (iod  tiod  neither  form  nor  substance,  and  that  He  bad 
created  all  things  out  of  nothing. 

But  if  in  certain  respects  utterly  dull  to  outward  impressions, 
ther«  were  signs  from  ibe  first  of  more  than  average  inlelligenoe, 
which,  tbougb  not  to  be  hurried,  was  always  latently  there.  At 
the  same  time  bis  feeble  and  Qadeveloped  brain  seemed  unequal 
~    any  exertion.     The  attention  evoked  by  a  new  word  or  thing 
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would  im  media  (civ  arouse  (he  apaams  of  which  wc  havfr  ipokrri, 
and  these  would  be  followed  hy  a  kind  of  nerroos  rigidity ;  li« 
would  then  stand  motionless,  his  eyes  wide  opim,  witbovt 
winking,  deaf,  dumb,  nnd  blind  to  all  rstcmal  iinprr«sioat, 
while  cviilcntly  going  ihrougli  lh«  laborious  rxerritc  of  the 
new  fftcutt}'  of  til  ought.  All  this  proved  too  much  fur  the  weak 
and  untrivd  nerves  ;  he  lost  strength,  was  continually  in  Inrs, 
and  puzzled  the  doctors  how  to  treat  a  patient  who  lefosed 
everything  but  bread  and  water. 

The  only  relief  to  the  narrative  of  monotonous  folly,  with 
which  he  was  at  Rrst  treated,  is  furnished  by  the  account  of 
the  gaoler,  Herr  Hiltcl,  a  plain  and  sensible  man.  Afhr 
observing  him  (|uietly  for  a  few  tinyc,  he  became  convincel 
that  there  was  no  idiotcy,  or  any  neglect  of  Nature  in  the  cue  ; 
but  that  in  some  diabolical  way  he  had  l>een  denied  all  thoar 
means  by  which  the  human  mind  is  appointed  to  learn,  (• 
reason,  and  to  grow.  lie  bears  witness  that,  during  the  early 
time  of  his  abode  in  the  prison,  Ihe  poor  lad's  conduct  wa«,  is 
artlrssi>eGB  and  innocence,  precisely  that  of  a  little  child.  Aftn 
the  fifth  day  he  removed  him  from  the  upper  and  more  strictly 
kept  part  of  the  tower  to  the  lower  story ;  placing  him  where 
all  his  movements  could  be  observed  without  his  knowledge. 
But  it  was  always  the  same  childish  and  childlike  bctnj; 
absorbed  in  his  horses  and  other  playthings.  In  other  respMtt 
too  the  same  perfect  innocence  was  evinced.  This  was  seen  in 
one  particular  and  pathetic  fact,  for,  on  the  gaoler  and  hia  vrifr 
undressing  him  for  the  purpose  of  ablation,  his  demeanour  wu 
exactly  that  of  a  linlr  child — ^naturnl  and  unconscious — ool 
knowing  that  be  was  naked.  The  gnnler  was  his  best  frienil; 
he  could  not  protect  him  from  the  host  of  visitors,  bnl  be 
admitted  him  to  his  own  humble  table,  where,  altlmagli  not 
able  to  partake  of  the  food,  fae  learned  to  sit  upon  a  chair,  ami 
to  use  his  hands  like  a  human  being.  lie  also  allowed  bis  OVD 
son  ami  Hlllc  daughter  to  l>e  much  with  him.  The  boy 
liim  to  speak,  and  Inught  him  his  letters  far  more  snccvi 
than  hi*  ritder  matters;  the  little  girl  showed  him  how  to 
beads,  which  delighted  him  for  a  lime.  His  next  occapalioa" 
was  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his  little  cell  with  the  snail 
coloured  prints  which  his  visitors  brought  him  ;  pasting  thoa 
on  with  his  own  saliva,  which — a  fact  for  the  paihologtsi  V> 
solve — was  of  the  consistency  of  glue, 

Kaspar  Hauser  bail  also  another  friend  in  tbe  person  of 
Herr  Binder,  the  Burgomaster.  Though  far  front  gnupiog  the 
exceptional  nature  of  the  apparent  case,  lie  soon  aaw  that  the 
common   fonns  of  official  business  did   not  apply  to    it.     He 
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<Iii«ctei]  biro  to  be  frrquently  brougbt  to  bis  bou»,  vrben,  u 
far  as  tbe  l«d'»  growiDg  capacity  and  vocabalarv  admitted,  be 
qurationcd  him  as  to  the  facts  of  bis  life.  From  frequent 
mpctitions  of  these  intr notations,  Hcrr  Binder  extracted,  or 
thought  he  rxtnctcd,  the  miitttiial*  of  ft  statement,  which,  in 
Jul)-  183S,  wiLS  formBlly  i>su«:d  to  the  citixens  of  Nuremberg  in 
the  fonn  of  an  nflicial  promulgation.     It  was  to  this  cRcct : — 

He  neither  knows  who  he  is,  nor  wher«  he  was  Ixirn.  It  was 
onlj'  at  Nuremberg  that  be  came  into  the  world,  xkoA  knew 
that  there  were  other  men  in  il  beside  'the  Man,'  who  was 
bis  keeper,  and  himself.  As  long  as  be  c«n  recollect  be  had 
•Iwajrs  bm-n  in  a  hole,  or  small  place  which  he  sonielimes  calls 
a  cage — <i[wnyt  seated  on  the  ground,  with  bare  feet,  and  a 
shirt  and  pair  of  truwsers  for  nil  clothing.  In  this  place  b« 
never  heard  n  sound,  nor  saw  reiil  daylight.  He  slept  much, 
and  when  he  woke  alwuvs  found  ix  loaf  of  bread,  and  n  vessel  of 
water  at  bis  side.  In  winter  the  place  was  heatcnl  by  a  small 
slove,  like  a  beehive.  Sometimes  tbe  water  hud  a  bad  tasle, 
what  be  afterwards  knew  to  be  the  taste  of  laudanum  ;  and 
when  this  was  the  case  he  fell  asleep  again,  not  being  able  to 
keep  his  eyes  open.  And  on  waking  he  found  that  he  had  on 
what  he  now  knows  to  lie  a  clean  shirt,  and  that  hit  nails  had 
been  cut,  and  his  hair  trimmed.  In  bis  bole  he  had  two 
w(>oden  horses,  and  several  ribbons.  U{U>n  the  whole  he  had 
been  much  happier  there  than  in  the  world  where  be  bad  so 
much  to  suffer.  How  long  he  bad  been  shut  up  be  knows  not, 
as  he  bad  no  knowledge  of  time.  That  the  man  did  him  no 
barm;  except  one  day  when  be  had  been  running  bis  horses 
too  hard,  when  he  struck  him  on  the  arm  with  a  stick,  causing 
the  wound  nlluded  to.  About  ibi*  time  also  'the  Man'  came 
into  bis  bole,  placed  a  small  table  over  bis  feet,  and  spread 
something  on  it  which  he  afterwards  knew  to  be  paper.  He 
then  csnne  behind  him  and  guided  bis  hand  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  paper  with  something  be  had  put  between  hi* 
fiogen.  He,  Kaspar,  was  greatly  pleasfd  with  the  dork  figures 
which  appeared  on  the  while  paper,  and  was  nerer  iire<l  of  repeat- 
ing them.  '  The  Man  '  renewed  these  vinits  often.  Alio  another 
time  he  mme  again,  lifted  him  from  tbe  place  where  he  lay, 
and  endeavoured  to  leach  him  how  to  stand  and  walk.  This 
was  done  thus.  He  came  behind  and  »eized  him  round  the 
body,  placed  his  feet  tiebind  Kaspar's  feet,  and  lifted  them 
forward  in  steps.  The  last  time  he  came,  be  stood  before  him 
with  bis  back  turned,  lifted  Kospar's  hands  over  his  tboulders, 
tied  Ibem  fast  in  front,  and  carried  him  on  his  back  out  of  the 
bole.     He  was  carried  either  up  or  down  a  hill ;  he  knows  nut 
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which,  br  which  it  apnonrs  he  mcnni  a  flight  of  sbin. 
Man  took  much  trouble  to  teach  him  In  walk,  whirh  > 
gave  him  great  pain.  The  putting  on  <>f  his  boots  caused  him 
much  sufinring.  The  .Mnn  miuJe  hiin  sit  on  the  groutxl,  sei»d 
him  from  twhiml,  drew-  his  feet  up,  ami  forced  them  into 
txmts,  after  which  they  .proceeded  mote  miterahty  than  ever* 
'i'he  clothes  he  wore  were  put  on  him  not  long  Ijcfore  be  wi 
seen  at  Xurember^.  lie  neither  perceived  nor  remarked  aaj 
objects  around  him.  nor  could  he  tell  in  what  direction  and) 
from  what  part  of  the  coantr/  they  had  come,  nor  how  lon; 
ihej  were  on  the  wair>  All  he  knew  wnn  that  the  man,  who 
been  leading  him,  put  the  letter  into  his  hand  nnd  then  vani«h(d. 

This    may    be    considered    the    sum    lotnl    of   what 
Mauser  cuuld  remember  of  bis  life,     tilimniering*  of  »  b^]^ 
time,  afforiling  much  speculation  to  those  aboat  bim,  came  oat 
later,  but  led  to  nothing. 

About  seren  weeks  af^er  his  first  appearance  in  Maremberg 
the  young  lad  was  released  from  his  abode  in  the  prison,  uui 
formally  i:ommitlett  to  the  care  of  Professor  llaumer,  a  sefanol< 
master,  who  rt-sideil  in  the  town.  At  the  same  time  the  mngit' 
trates  issued  an  advertise  men  I  mmouncing  the  fact,  that  tber 
had  given  the  chaise  of  the  tiomeless  Kaspar  i-iauser  to  a  welf* 
qualified  instructor,  and  that  in  futnre  the  public  would  be  refiwd' 
admission  to  him.  At  Pinfeasor  Daumer's  honse  be  was  for  the 
lirst  time  furnished  with  a  bed,  which  greatly  pleased  him.  Hc- 
ofien  said,  that  his  Iw*!  was  the  only  pleasant  thing  he  had  foiin4 
in  a  world  where  everything  gave  him  pain.  The  proci 
assuming  the  faculties  of  life  seems  to  have  been,  mentall 
physically,  as  painful  to  him  as  that  of  resuming  them  is  to  rme 
recovering  from  drowninff.  That  restless  pain  and  pleasure  of 
existence,  for  which  chddren  are  gradually  trained,  had  l» 
be  suddenlr  attd  consciously  acquired,  as  by  one  born  oat  of  dm 
time.  In  Mr.  pAumer's  family  he  acquired  the  art  of  speed) 
far  more  rapidly,  ami  it  may  he  considered  significant  of  the 
unvarying  laws  of  nature,  that,  exceptional  at  wen?  the  age  and 
other  conditions  of  the  learner,  the  prioress  was  the  sam«  as  if  be 
bad  been  two  or  three  years  old  instead  of  seventeen.  A  child 
always  begins  by  naing  tbe  third  person.  It  is  ■  Bobbv '  whft 
wants  each  n  thing,  not '  1.'  Itwas  the  same  with  this  old  ctiiM, 
'  Kaspnr  very  well ' ;  nor  did  he  understand  being  addressed  as 
'  Vou.'  His  fricn<i»  had  to  say, '  How  is  Knspar?  '  Like  a  child 
also,  the  qui-stion  *  Whv?'  was  incessantly  repeated.  ^Ve  are  told 
that  it  re<|uired  immense  patience  tn  teach  him  things  which 
appear  matters  of  course  to  us ;  snc)i  as  the  tlifli-rencc  between 
animate  and  ioanimate  objects:  between  voluntary  raoveracoi 
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And  that  whicb  U  communicatol  fmm  without.  Hr  thought 
that  the  picture  or  image  of  n  mna  must  feel  like  a  man,  that 
ibe  crest  cmcifis  on  the  St.  Sebnldui  Church  must  be  aufTering; 
dreadfiil  nain,  and  he  entreated  to  have  it  taken  down,  lie 
thought  that  the  bulls  of  the  oinepin  aller  ran  their  conrte 
voluntarily;  thnt  thej  hurt  the  other  halls  when  they  knocked 
i^inst  them  ;  and  that  when  they  stopped  they  were  tired.  To 
animals  he  for  hm^  aserihed  the  same  pmprriies  as  In  men; 
appearing  to  distinguish  ihem  only  by  the  diflentnre  of  external 
form.  He  iraa  angTy  with  a  cat  for  tiiking  its  food  only  with  its 
mouth,  and  not  using  its  paws  as  he  did  his  hands.  If  it  was 
replied  that  such  thingv  could  not  be  expected  from  animals,  his 
answer  was  immediately  ready,  that  they  ought  to  learn,  as  he 
had  been  obliged  to  lemrn.  But  one  thing  in  which  he  difTered 
from  a  rhitd  was  hi*  habit  nf  intense  attention  when  taught  or 
shown  anything.  Tlie  poor  tad  seemed  tfiiickty  to  reAlirr,  that  he 
had  no  time  to  lose,  and  evidently  never  rnmp«re<)  him»df  in 
this  respect  with  real  children,  but  with  persons  of  his  own  size 
and  age,  Nor  did  he  ever  show  the  shyness  of  a  child.  Though 
his  importunate  visitors  tir«d  and  interrupted  him,  yet  they 
itupired  him  with  no  timidity,  and,  anlesa  re<quired,  be  took  no 
notice  of  them. 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  inflexible  perseverance,  with 
which  he  conrenlrntml  his  attention  on  anything  he  deli-rmined 
to  leam,  were  such,  we  are  told,  as  only  those  can  conceive  who 
witnessed  it,  Tliis  eagerness  to  recover  that  of  which  he  had 
been  defrauded  was  truly  aSecting ;  and,  after  a  while,  the 
thought  never  seemed  absent  from  him. 

One  of  Professor  Daumer*B  most  difficult  tasks  was  to  induce 
him  to  take  other  food  than  that  of  bread  only.  It  wns  stated  nt 
first  that  while  in  the  tower  he  had  eaten  the  priton  oommon 
fare,  consisting  partly  of  meat ;  hut  it  ("ame  out  afterwaitU  that 
the  prisoner  in  the  same  cell  with  bim — a  butcher's  boy — had 
willingly  dispatched  what  Kaspar  had  left  untouched.  This 
change  could  only  be  carried  out  with  great  caution.  The  bread 
be  bad  hitherto  lived  upon  was  made  of  rye— that  black  bread 
to  which  in  Germany  the  term  '  bread  '  is  alone  applietl.  An 
accident  discovrml  that  it  had  been  spiced  with  caraway  seeds 
and  fennel  ;  again  atTording  a  slight  clue  to  the  past.  In  due 
time  he  took  to  various  forms  of  '  Alehl  Speiscn,'  or  flour  food, 
anil  by  degrees  even  the  aversion  to  meat  was  overcome.  Pro- 
fessor Daumer  has  recorded  that,  after  Kaspar  bad  learned  to  eat 
some  meat,  his  mental  activity  diminished,  and  his  ardent 
nppHcalton  declined.  Tliis  he  atlributnl  to  the  effect  of  animal 
food.     It  is  far  more  probable  that  other  causes  intervened,  and 
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that    the    Gurldrn    gniwtli   of  rwii    inrlirs  within  a    few 
Kccountcd  for  thr  slack<-ii!ng  of  incntni  power. 

Of  ihr.  \yctuiiif.%  nf  nature,  and  generaUy  speaking  of  the  «wl 
of  (iixl,  he  had  of  course  no  couprebenMon  ;  nor  did  they  iatei 
kiln  otherwise  (ban  by  exciting  tbe  iararisble  question, ' " 
|sde  those  things?'     On  sc^eing  a,  raioboir  for  tbe  ftr«t  tiniei 

kve  him  mompniary  plcasurr,  but  soon  tbe  rcitpraled  qa< 

*  Who  made  it  ? '  inlcrrstrd  him  more  than  the  rainbow  itself 

It  w«»  while  tinder  tht?  shelter  of  a  kind,  domestic  home,  tlul 
the  conx'iouxnest  of  his  uiihajipy  fnte  seemed  to  open  more 
more  upon  him  ;  it  was  first  there  that  tbe  sacred  ties  of  famil 
life  were  made  known  to  biro.     This  depression  and  exciiablli 
became  so  great  ibat  his  feeble  strength  threatened  to  give 
and  as  exercise  was  absolutely  necessary,  ibe  facultv  of  X 
ber<;  prcicribrd  that  of  riding.     Tbe  riding-master  at  Nuremberg, 
who,  like  cverybmly  else  there,  knew  him,  accordingly  msw 
him  free  to  enter  his  man/ye. 

Kaspar  Hauier  was  now  so  far  adrance<)  from  tbe  uttrij 
negative  condition  in  which  be  bad  bi-en  found,  ns  to  ■hmr 
indications  of  individual  character.  And  this  character  trai 
one  of  no  ordinary  kind.  From  tbe  first  be  evinced  a  natineof 
singular  gentleness  and  bamanity.  He  could  not  bear  to  holt 
a  flr.  He  was  docile,  and  perfectly  obedient,  and  beautilaflT 
truthful.  His  habits  were  from  the  Rrst  scrupulously  orderl;. 
The  regiment  of  toys  accumulated  by  dr^rces  round  bim  wne 
carefnlly  put  by  at  night,  and  arranged  in  frcsb  order  in  tbe 
morning.  Child  as  be  was,  be  bad  no  childish  deceit  or  tricks; 
on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  bis  slender  powers  of  cxprcssioa 
permitted,  he  is  represented  to  have  shown  an  almost  «- 
aggemtcd  love  of  justice.  One  thing  of  course  was  wantJBS, 
namely,  the  conception  of  anything  above  this  world,  or  beymid 
this  life.  Nor,  as  we  liave  said,  could  there  have  been  anytfaiag 
more  ill-judged  than  the  war  in  which  his  first  teachers  bail 
attempted  to  supply  this  void,  in  his  ideas  of  a  God,  at  in 
other  lower  things,  be  followed  the  usual  instinct  of  cbildhood, 
embarrassing  his  friends  with  artless  questions  about  God,  jnH 
as  children  do  us.  Once,  when  his  inslnictor  was  dwrelling  hd 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  he  went  beyond  the  instincts  of 
childhood,  and  aske<l,  in  sad  sarcasm  on  bis  own  fate, 'Can 
Almiglity  God  also  make  time  go  back?'  By  degrees  we  are 
l<dd,  it  was  given  to  him  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  great  and  good 
M.-iker  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  and  to  regard  Hts  commands  as 
just  and  Ilia  will  .as  supreme;  but  all  notions  of  redemplina 
and  atonement,  and,  in  short,  of  that  Saviour  whose  fove  aotl 
pity  this  apparently  sinned-against  child  so  especially  claimed. 
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probftblv  owing  tu   llie  manner  in  wliich  tliej  bad  been  firit 
thrust  upon  bim,  fiiiled  to  reach  his  mini). 

Th*  judicious  kindness  he  received  in  PnifcMor  Daaincr's 
family,  and  the  enjoyment  of  horse  exercise,  soon  showed  their 
rcanlt  in  his  improved  hcatlh.  He  made  pro|^Fess  in  ^ni^ral 
knowledge,  and  vspcctally  in  reading  and  writinj;,  so  as  to 
yiehl  to  the  dcstrw  of  bis  friends,  that  he  should  collect  hii 
recollections  into  n  sprcies  of  memoir  for  the  public.  This 
wiu  in  the  summer  uf  1K2'J,  rather  more  than  a  year  after  his 
first  appeiirance.  Accordingly  it  soon  became  known — being 
reported  tn  several  journals— thi»t  Kaspar  Haust-r  was  writing 
his  own  life.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  announce- 
ment aroused  those  hidden  forces,  which  scented  to  have  rule<l 
his  dminy,  but  which  had  hitherto  kept  concealed  from  view. 
The  little  child,  to  whom  all  but  life  bail  been  denied,  who  for 
some  n-ason  was  not  killed,  and  who  showed  no  signs  of  dying, 
had,  as  time  advanced,  become  a  [loisihle  source  of  embarrass- 
ment. This  bad  been  obviated  by  exposing  him  in  a  public 
Street.  But  if  his  actual  disappearance,  beneath  the  great  ware 
of  that  new  life  into  which  he  had  been  cast,  bad  been  really 
expected,  the  invisible  agents  were  now  undeceived.  The  sequel 
proved  that  his  movements  had  been  watched,  and  that  his  resi- 
dence with  Profrssor  Daunier  was  known.  It  was  on  the  I7th  of 
October,  l$2i',  that  at  (he  primitive  hour  of  dinner-  12  o'clock 
— the  lad  was  missing.  Search  being  made  for  him,  copious 
traces  of  blood  were  found  on  staircase,  passage,  and  other  lower 
parts  of  the  house,  all  leading  to  a  cellar,  entered  by  a  door  flat 
with  the  ground.  On  lifting  this  he  was  seen  lying  at  the 
further  end,  bleeding,  and  apparently  dying.  On  being  brought 
ap,  he  showed  signs  nf  lifi-,  his  first  words  Iieing  'Man!  mant* 
after  which  he  was  seined  with  jKiroxysmi  of  shivering,  ami  then 
with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  in  which  several  persons  were  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  him.  The  next  forlveigbt  hours  were  s{>ent  in 
delirium,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Man,  hia  former  keeper,  and 
of  his  being  attacked  by  him,  look  the  lead.  The  wound  was  on 
the  forehead,  eviilently  inflicted  by  a  sharp  instrument.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  intended  for  the  throat,  but  averted,  by  a 
rtfpid  bend  of  the  head,  to  the  forehead.  The  flow  of  bliKwl 
bad  be<m  tronstderable,  otherwise  the  injury  was  not  grav<',  but 
in  the  patient's  highly  nervous  condition  it  was  some  weeks 
before  he  recovered.  His  own  account  waa  that  he  had  gone 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  when  he  saw  a  man  stealing 
along  the  passage.  The  man's  head  was  entirety  black,  and  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  chimney-sweep,  who  on  a  former  occasion 
had   frightened  him.     Suddenly  the  figure  attacked  him.      He 
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oonld  not  Mc  hit  attailant's  faor,  ami  thought  he  had  x  liUd 
covering  orcr  hit  n-hair  hcul ;  hut.  for  nil  ilial,  he  was  nm  it 
was  '  thr  Man.'  in  hi*  terror  lie  ran  upilaifs,  and,  not  Glld!D; 
aoy  one,  mn  down  again  and  took  r«fug«  in  the  cellar. 

Thii  event  created  an  enormous  scDsation  in  the  town,  tod 
judicial  entjuiries  are  stated  to  have  been  set  on  foot;  ifaoagb 
the  axytXeij  in  which  they  were  shrouded,  and  the  pcdaatrr  ii( 
German  farms,  wirrc  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidenne  at  M 
results.  liul  the  first  fecUng  was  a  natural  anxiety  as  to  Ka*{iai'* 
tafet} ,  and  a«  soon  as  he  was  sufliciently  recovered  tie  waa  removed 
from  the  haus(^  of  Professor  Dauiner  to  that  of  one  of  the  map*- 
trates.  Here  for  some  time  lie  was  carefully  guarded  and  BOt 
allowed  lu  leave  the  house  without  the  escurl  of  two  of  tiie  poUt*. 
In  June  lIS^O,  he  was  a^in  moved,  and  this  time  to  tbit  an 
of  a  Ilerr  von  Tiicher,  who  was  formally  appointed  his  gvanlian. 
The  town  authorities  had  now  in  a  legal  (iu<'umvnt  rccogniaol 
the  mysterious  foundling  as  their  charge,  ami  Imund  tbcmielv 
not  to  deliver  him  to  any  one,  except  on  ]iroof  of  legit 
claim.  The  poor  lad  had  meanwhile  st-cured  a  jiowerful  ftKOji 
and  juitron  in  the  g>eraon  of  1  lerr  von  Feuerbach,  au  old  i 
eminent  jurist,  residing  at  Ansbach.  He  had  carefully  atiidittl 
the  case,  and  his  work  entitled  *  Kaspar  Hauser — -the  accottnt 
of  an  individual  kept  in  a  dungeon,  and  separated  from  all  nicn- 
munication  with  the  world,  from  early  childhood  to  about  tk 
age  of  seventeen — drawn  up  from  legal  documents,  1832,'  is  tie 
most  intelligent  we  posM^ss ;  and.  though  cntliusiaslicaJly  iotr- 
ri-slcd  in  its  objetrt,  yet  bearing  the  stamp  of  that  i:arerol  abs(t> 
ration  fmui  life  which  is  the  pledge  of  truth.  The  above  wad 
tells  us  that,  altJiough  orderlv  and  gentle  in  manner,  yet,  thai  if 
first  seen  witboot  bein^  known,  he  would  strike  every  onebr 
his  unrea<ly  speech,  and  bis  awkward  and  unpliaut  moremeoit, 
as  'a  strange  phenomenon,'  *a  mingled  compound  of  chiU, 
youth,  and  man,  in  whom  it  seems  impossible,  at  the  fin^ 
glance,  to  determine  to  which  of  these  three  ngcs  this  pnpoi- 
sessing  coinbitution  of  them  all  properly  i>elongs.' 

'The  food,'  ho  odda,  'preKouta  a  union  of  the  tender  traits  of  cliiU* 
huml,  and  the  hanihi^r  linen  of  manho«d — oiprc«King  bj  totu  * 
heart- wiuiii II g  switetiieKs,  with  n  tiufio  of  melancholy — a  ooo&laitiil 
ojwunesa,  aud  a  mure  than  ehiMiKb  inciporieoDe.  In  faia  ntnd  than 
appears  nothing  of  geiutis.  uot  (iveji  any  temarkabln  taleaL  Vbil 
h«  now  learns  hu  owes  to  {mrctiviTauce,  but  tbo  xmt,  with  whieb  si 
fii«l  be  seemed  auxiuim  to  U-arn  all  thiuga,  haa  loug  lK>eti  axtiiwnubai 
In  GTory  stu^  be  uuderlakoa  be  aoon  remains  idatiouar;,  Wiibail 
a  anark  of  fancy,  inoajiablu  of  uttering  a  alqgle  ploaMntry,  or  evens' 
imuonitanding  a  figurative  oxpruMion,  ha  powonea  dry,  bat  nan' 
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CommoD-snnso.  In  iinilcr^taiiiling  ii  niiui,  iii  1eit<>iv1(^ilt:<:  of  luij*  kiod 
.  little  cbild.  And  in  many  rexpceU  mnra  ignontnt  •tilt  tbun  a  oliilil, 
bo  ofUm  ottcni  tbinga  whicli,  cnming  from  any  odier  ])ur«ou  of  the 
fuiar-  ngc  wonld  bn  Rtgpid  anil  silly,  but  whieh  from  Iiim  kliruys 
foroo  fram  as  k  wuilo  of  mmI  (xiinp*Kai«u.' 

Sudi  wards  at  (Utie  go  funb«r  in  vindication  of  tbU  stor^' 
than  pa^es  of  <]eieription.  If  a  gn-al  dramatist  had  ever 
Attempted  to  invcnr  sucb  a  cbaracter,  Ue  would  have  peraonatcd 
it  io  a  mixrurc  of  childishneu  and  sadness,  the  nalural  cbildish- 
oessof  the  one  sgc,  nnd  the  njually  naior&l  aodnestof  the  other. 
Otlter  toacbrc  b_v  Hetr  von  Fcucrbach  heighten  the  pathos. 
Alluding  to  criticisms  alrend}'  murmuring,  and  fuiestalUng 
others  that  became  far  louder,  be  remarks ;  '  too  old  to  be  con* 
sidered  a  diild,  and  too  ignorant  to  bt  regarded  a*  a  man, 
vrilhont  country,  parent,  or  relations,  reminded  everv'  moment 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  of  bis  weakness,  and  especiallv  of  bis 
depeDdenc«,  h«  is,  as  it  were,  the  only  creature  of  bu  kind. 
Hence  the  expertnesa  and  acuienest,  which  some  call  slyness 
KO/A  canning,  with  which  he  seizes  the  peculiarities  and  foibles 
of  others,  and  knnnt  how  to  socommodftte  himself  to  those  who 
ftre  able  to  dn  him  good  or  barm.'  The  ptte<>u*  side  of  his 
unnatural  fate  is  further  (old  by  the  clouds  of  grief  which  over- 
hang bis  brow,  and  frequently  pour  themselves  forth  in  tears 
and  lamentations.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  ever  to  comfort 
bim  entirely  respecting  bis  fate.  The  6nal  observations  of 
Herr  ron  Fcuerbach  are  thus  summed  Up  : — 

"The  eitnordtiwrr  auiitcuf-Ks  uf  hiH  seuaes  bos  anfaaided  to  almost 
tbo  coDunon  level.  He  iudeed  still  »««a  in  the  dark,  ao  that  night  is 
only  twilight  for  htm,  but  lie  can  no  longer  read  iu  the  dark,  uor 
recogniie,  aa  he  once  did,  the  moat  minute  object<i  at  a  lUetaDce. 
Idke  other  m«n  h«  now  beam  and  loraa  the  lit;ht  of  the  aun,  which 
no  longer  distreBses  his  eyes.  Of  the  gigantic  powers  of  bis  memory 
mod  other  astoaiBhiug  qualitiee,  not  a  trace  remains.  He  no  longer 
retains  anything  that  ie  extraordinary,  but  his  indescribable  goodneee, 
tbs  exceeding  niuiability  of  his  disposition,  and  his  extiaordiuary 
fa  to.' 

By  this  time  a  great  change  bad  come  over  Ksipnr  Hauler's 
prospects.  Tliis  change  was  owing  to  the  appeaivnce  of  Earl 
Stanhope  on  the  scene,  father  of  the  historian.  This  eccen- 
tric Rubleman  visited  .Vuremberg  in  .May  1831.  Having 
indulged  the  curiosity  felt  by  all  visitors  Io  sec  wtiat  was 
then  considered  the  most  extraordinary  sight  the  town  afforded, 
be  immediately  conceived  the  moat  ardent  interest  in  Kaspar, 
and  declared  bis  wish  to  adopt  bim,  and  to  take  bim  to 
England.      Despite  the   pledge  given   not  to  make  bim  over 
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to  any  one,  except  on  proof  of  Ipgitimaie  claim,  the  aUTbo- 
ritic*  of  Xurcintirrg  nt  once  Acctnlcd  to  tlie  wUb  of  the  Eail, 
whoM  rank  nn<)  wtrnltb  were  novclliei  of  no  common  kind  in 
tfant  old-fasiiioned  part  of  the  world.  At  the  lame  limr,  ihU 
transfer  did  not  take  place  wilbout  ererj- formal  f^uaranlcv  forhlt 
welfaie  ibat  the  legal  courts  of  Bavaria  ciuld  supply.  It  it  nu 
wonder  that  the  fact  of  an  English  noblcmnn,  ready  to  tbruir  tlit 
a^gis  of  hit  protrrlion  over  the  forlorn  young  man,  shonld  bare 
escitvd  sentiments  of  romantic  admiration,  in  which  the  Kta{ 
of  Havaria,  old  Ludwig  of  eccentric  fame,  led  the  way  with  an 
autograph  letter  of  acknowledgement  lo  the  Earl. 

There  wa»  another  side,  however,  lo  this  delightful  pUtarr. 
The  Earl,  as  might  hare  been  foreseen,  did  not  prove  the  nwrf 
judicious  of  foster-fathers.  lie  gave  the  lad  sumptuous  pTcsenti, 
and  an  amount  of  money  of  which  he  was  yet  far  from  knowto; 
the  legitimate  use.  He  lre«ted  him  alternately  with  the  bons^ 
due  to  a  man,  the  undoubted  offspring  of  some  great  prioorii 
fainilv,  or  with  the  familiar  caresses  and  fuolisli  indulgeacc 
suited  only  to  a  child.  Al  last,  his  guardian,  llerr  r.  Tiicbet, 
evidently  a  man  of  seitiie  uad  honour,  after  rem  o  tut  rating  in 
rain  with  the  Earl,  holti  by  word  aod  letter,  felt  compellcil  i» 
throw  up  his  charge.  Lord  Slanbope  now  (^Dceombcr  lS31.i 
rvmoTcd  Kaspar  to  Ansbach,  and  placed  him  in  the  hoosr  nI  > 
teacher  of  the  nainv  of  Meyer.  There  is  no  reason  lo  doobt  lloi 
tlie  clioice  of  this  gentleman  was  Judicious,  hut  it  is  easy  to  trc 
that  u  {Msition  of  responsibility  towards  two  such  straafr 
rharaclers  was  no  enviable  one.  The  relations  between  Ite 
English  peer  and  the  poor  Foundling  were  an  aaoualy  in  tbs 
eyes  even  of  the  gushing  (iermans.  They  embraced  when  iWj 
met,  and  they  wept  when  they  parted  ;  and  the  Earl  on  bisvs; 
to  England  wrote  to  the  lad  from  every  sUlion.  Kaspar,  a.  ibr 
sight  of  those  to  whom  his  education  was  confided,  wm  tbehtv 
to  great  fortunes,  and,  like  all  heirs  apparent,  was  an  cmburasf 
ing  charge.  And  by  this  time  the  part  played  by  Lsri 
Staiih(>p<-  ha«)  excrcisc<l  that  demoralizing  ctTecl  u[M)n  the  po»  j 
half-t'ortned  tad  that  was  to  be  expected.  It  was  not  all  ll|^| 
foster- father's  lault.  'I'hc  extraordinary  interest  which  Kaspsr^^ 
case  excited,  the  incredible  ]>crsonal  attention  that  attended  bia 
everywhere,  was  enough  to  turn  any  young  head.  Told  am 
and  over  again  that  he  was  the  most  reraftrkablc  and  intemtiiij 
young  man  in  the  world,  and  invited  to  the  first  booses.  ^ 
would  sit  as  Ibe  chief  guest ;  while  the  other  guests,  wb* 
thought  it  a  favour  to  be  asked  to  meet  him,  recounted  his  oa* 
slury  before  him,  touching  it  up  with  explanations  and  eluctda- 
lions,  and  ransacking  the  genealogy  of  tb«  reigning  Houses  in 
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oniler  to  lind  some  vncancy  thej-  thougbl  likelv  to  >uit  him. 
This  prestige  was  further  kept  up  by  his  natural  gentleness,  and 
even  abstinence,  which  fate  s  certain  charm  and  propriety  to 
his  manner.  All  (hit,  which  now  cuIniinaU>d  in  the  weak  and 
(Ioatin<f  fondness  of  an  Fnglith  noblrmnn,  could  hardlr  rati  to 
develop  a  ranily  and  wilfulness  which  by  degrees  bccnmc 
rampant.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  hear  thai  a  want  of  truth  and 
a  habit  of  secretivenrxs  and  sutptcion  were  in  turn  added.  He 
Aowed  at  li-nglh  all  the  faults  of  the  roost  carefully  and 
carioasty  spoilt  child,  and  finally,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  there 
(ailed  not  that  strong,  indigenous  vic«,  which  floarishes  most 
where  benelits  most  abound,  (hat  aaddnt  symptom  of  poor 
ttuman  nature— intrTa(i(Ddc!  He  ignored  his  former  benefac- 
tors; never  speaking  of  i hem,  nor  earing  to  hear  of  them. 
Kaspar  had  now  outgrown  that  halo  of  romance  and  tenderness 
with  which  'the  (Diild  of  Nureml>crg'  had  been  invested.  He 
vas  in  a  new  place  and  under  new  circumstances ;  the  stricter 
nature  of  which  showed  him  in  a  less  pleasing  aspect;  while 
there  is  no  doubt  that  (he  very  prospect  before  him,  probably 
greatly  eiagger\(ed  in  splendour,  rendered  him  the  object  of 
unsparing  scrutiny,  and  of  considerable  envy.  From  this  time, 
at  all  events,  (he  tide  of  prejudice  began  to  set  against  him. 
LonI  Stanhope  himself,  instcail  of  returning  to  Anthnch  for  him, 
or  empowering  some  one  to  convey  him  lo  Kngland,  began  (o 
ask  categorical  question*  with  regard  to  his  industry  and  intel- 
lectual progress.  Truths  which,  however  natural,  were  rather 
disappointing,  now  came  out.  Herr  Meyer  and  his  other  trnehers 
frankly  owned  that,  on  coming  to  Ansbach,  he  was  altogr'her 
not  forwarder  thnji  a  boy  of  eipht  or  nine,  and  that,  instead  of 
desiring  to  improve,  he  v»m  full  of  excuses  to  avoid  all  applies* 
tion. 

Meanwhile  the  uncertainty  of  Lord  Stanhope's  movement* 
continued  to  exercise  the  patience  of  Herr  Meyer  and  the  other 
sponsors,  niis  was  not  from  any  lack  of  liberality,  for  the 
barl  spared  nothing,  whether  for  the  lad's  worlilly  ailvanlage, 
or  for  the  elucidation  of  his  fntc ;  but  month  after  month,  and 
half  year  after  half  year  went  by,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  his 
intentions.     Kaspar's  guanlians  therefore  felt  it  high  time  to 

firepare  bim  for  some  mode  of  earning  his  bread— for  one  of 
jctrtl  Stanhope's  questions  referred  especially  to  what  be  was  fit 
for — and,  with  Kaspar*s  own  concurrence,  they  placetl  him 
in  the  lowest  class  of  clerkships  in  a  Go\'emment  Cltancery 
in  Ansbach,  where  little  beyond  a  boy's  first  handwriting  was 
reqnired. 

iVe  have  alluded  to  gleams  of  evidence  which  seemed  to  crop 
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up  from  time  t4  time.     An  idpa,  for  instance,  hud  sriicD  tlwt 
Kaspar't  origin  was  to  be  found  in   Hangar}'.     Accnrdingl)'  • 
joung  man  who  undrrstood  Hanganan  was  ulmittn)   to  Itira, 
BCCompani(.-fl    by    two    of  li!s    friitnils,    when,    after    |iurp<Melf 
■peaking  of  im]ilTi!ri.'nt  tltingv,  he  suddenly  repeated  the  IIdh- 
garian  word*  for  '  one,  two,  ttirce.*    K^spsr  irooaediatelv  diowwl 
tUttot  of  excitement.     Other  words  were  uttered,  with  the  mum- 
enect.     This  was  suflicienl  to  induce  Lord  Stanhope,  who  h*s 
been  unjustly  accused  of  frustrating  ihr  parsuit  of  tbia  clue,  W 
•end  Hcrr  v.  Tticher  and  another,  with  the  lad  himself,  all  tni' 
Ung  under  feigned  nam c«,  direct  to  Hnngnry,  to  inttitnte  pri 
enquiry,     Tl>c  friends  were  furthtir  directed  quietly  to 
what  iin[)rc»ion  (lie  sound  of  Hungnriiin  speccli  and  the  si^i 
of  the  costumes  made  on  him.     'VXte  result  was  that  do  impres- 
sion whatever,  from  either  cause,  was  observable.     The  jouoey. 
however,  and  the  talk  about  it  which  ensued,  sufficed  to  spnad 
the  belief,  that  he  was  come  of  some  great  Hungarian  booae 
At  the  snmc  time  this  discovery  ran  counter  to  another  fanwrrd 
idea,  which  was  that  h«  was  ont;  of  the  Baden  princes,  tons  <i 
Stephanie,   hitherto   believed    to   ba^'e  died    in    infancy;   tfcr 
eldest    of   whom    was    known    to    hare    Ix-en     Uirn    in    ISli, 
Kaspar's  own  reputed  hirlli-yeor.     This  idea  was  strengthennl 
by  the  distress  notoriously  known  to  liare  been  sofTered  bj  vx 
Cirand  Duchess  at  the  mere  supposition,  which  was,  howevrr, 
proved  eventually  to  be  without  a  shred  of  foundation. 

Another  idea,  to  which  importance  was  allached,  was  ocrs- 
sioned  by  a  vague  sense  of  recognition  exhibited  by  Kaspsr  on 
first  being  taken  to  tlie  *  Burg,'  or  castle,  at  Xurcmberg,  ulim 
the  grand  staircase,  the  folding  doors,  like  none  he  bad  sren 
before,  and  the  long  suite  of  rooms  after  the  failiion  of  »11 
German  palaces,  seemed  to  touch  cbonls  of  memory,  and  ronKd 
indistinct  images  of  a  time  when  he  lived  in  such  a  placc^  oA 
was  attended,  Altianda-like,  by  several  female  servants. 

It  was  after  these  barren  results,  and  perhaps  in  oonseqnenor 
of  them,  that  Lord  Stanhope  sent  the  guardians  a  series  of 
thirty  queslionB  bearing  on  points  of  Kaspar's  reputed  htstetj. 
and  especially  on  the  attempt  at  assassination  in  October  M 
No  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  provision  made  by 
Earl  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  his  adopted  sun. 
continued  to  travel,  under  tlue  escort,  from  time  to  time,  anil 
was  presented  to  various  great  personnges  desirous  to  know 
him.  On  one  occasion,  pasting  through  Hnmlrerg,  where  lie 
appeared  at  a  ball,  the  ansi<»y  to  see  the  mysteriom  hul 
produced  quite  a  public  commotion. 

Still,  though  he  thus  continued  to  excite  the  same  cnrioaitr 
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u  ever — wimc  worthy  Gcrmnns  even  srrioatly  pcriistfng  in 
exiling  bim  *  Aly  Innl ! ' — there  wtu  evidently  »n  increasing 
tADsion  between  bim  anrl  tliuse  to  whom  be  wtu  cnn>!)^e<)  : 
he  knew  ibut  lliey  bad  Iirtt  trust  in  bim,  and  tliey  gave  him  to 
understand  ihnt  Lord  Stanhope  had  done  the  itnnie ;  wA  tliR 
tune  time,  on  his  own  pari,  he  was  never  open  with  tbem,  nnd 
neglected  his  lifjht  duties  at  the  Chancery  under  eictues  at 
false  lu  they  were  frequent.  In  short  there  was  a  feeling,  as  if 
this  enndition  of  things  could  not  continue  long,  as  if  a  crisis 
of  tnine  kind  were  nt  hand.  And  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  though 
in  a  most  unfurrieen  form. 

In  the  aficrrnHtn  i>f  the  Hlh  December  (1833),  Herr  Merer 
was  sitting  in  his  nwim,  when  the  d<>or  suddenly  burst  open, 
and  Kaspar  appeared,  and  with  wild  gestures,  and  in  broken 
words  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  been  stabbed.  'The 
Man— bad  a  knife — "  Uz  "  monument — gave  me  a  purse,  and 
then  dabbed  mc.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could.  Purse  left  lying 
tbere.'  He  was  put  to  bed  without  delay.  Notice  wb<  given  of 
the  attack,  and  a  puilcrmnn  sent  to  the  spot  Kaspnr  had 
deicribed,  where  be  found  a  little  lilac  silk  purse.  It  containird 
only  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  whtcb  were  written  in  pencil  characters 
the  following  lines:  '  To  be  delivered,  Hauser  will  be  able 
to  tell  yon  exactly  who  I  am,  and  whence  I  come,  but  in  order 
I     to  apare  him  the  trouble,  I  will  tell  you  myself:— 
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'  I  Cdino  from 
The  Bnviiiiau  frontier 
By  Uio  river, 
I  win  even  tell  you  luy  name— U.  L.  Oe.' 


This  purse  was  made  over  to  the  town  officials,  who  with 
two  doctor*  immiMl lately  met  by  the  be<lsidc  tn  insprrl  ibc 
wound  and  ubtain  and  issue  a  dcsrriplion  of  the  oxcusin — an 
object  which  the  state  of  the  patient  at  first  only  imperfrinly 
permitted.  On  the  left  side  of  the  breast  was  a  small  hut  deep 
wound.  The  corresponding  rut  was  seen  through  wadded  coat, 
waistcoat,  frontpieee,  and  shirt.  Meanwhile  anow  bad  fallen 
continuously,  and  the  number  of  people,  who,  on  tbc  incident 
spreading  like  lightning  through  the  town,  bad  at  once  rushed 
to  the  tnonumeal,  bad  obliterated  all  distinctive  footmarks. 
tttiT  was  there  a  trace  of  the  wrapon  to  1h-  found.  On  the 
15lh,  unfavourable  symptoms  forlia<ie  examination.  On  the 
16th  be  was  much  better,  and  was  questioned.  His  deposition 
wax  continued  at  three  different  intervals,  and  amounted  to  this: 
that  on  the  lllb  of  llie  month  be  had  been  accosted  at  the  foot 
of  tbe  steps  leading  to  ibe  Court  of  Appeal,  at  d  o'clock  A.M.,  by  a 
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man  looliing  like  a  workman,  uho  saiil,  *Th«  Court  G&rdeoei 
sctHlt  you  Iits  best  coinplimcntx,  aad  Iw^  ^ou  to  come  a  littk 
after  Ihree  to  the  Court  Garden*,  when  he  will  show  yoo  ihe 
diflercnt  clavt  to  be  teen  id  sinking  the  artesian  well.*  H«  did 
Dot  so  that  day  became  it  was  wet,  but  he  toM  Frau  v.  Meckel, 
a  fneDd's  wife,  about  it,  who  begged  him  not  to  gu.  Oa 
tho  14th  of  December  the  same  man  appeared  again  at  tbe 
same  place  and  time,  and  repealed  the  invitation.  The  report-^ 
of  this  exnininaliun  was  (aUy  given,  helping  to  fill  Up  aoilH 
also  to  account  for  the  forty-lwo  large  roluxnes  of  official  tloctf 
nients  relating  to  thii  mjslcrious  person.  But  for  the 
fonnalitj-  with  which  these  arc  given,  the  irrelevancy  of  the 
chief  qucgtiona  would  not  be  credited.  He  waa  asked — dying 
aa  he  was — the  colour  of  his  assassin's  eyes,  tnitustache,  aad 
hair ;  what  sort  of  trowiers  he  wore ;  what  was  (he  charactn 
of  bis  voice,  and  what  dialect  he  spoke.  The  report  be  gave 
of  his  own  prucc«diDgs  was  simple.  He  went  into  the  Court^ 
Cijrdeus  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  straight  to  the  arteaiaafl 
well.  Finding  no  one  there,  he  went  on  to  the  Uk  monument; 
and  there,  at  the  two  atone  seats,  a  tall  man  suddenly  came 
forward,  gave  him  a  purse,  and  immediately  stabbed  bim.  He 
then  let  the  purse  fall,  an<l  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could.  He 
was  shown  tlie  purse,  which  he  thought  was  the  same.  Asked 
why,  considering  the  attack  on  him  at  Nuremberg,  he  vcnturad 
to  obey  a  summons  from  an  unknown  man  to  a  lonely  spot? 
answered  that  he  had  not  thought  himself  in  danger  now  that  be 
had  a  foster-father.    This  was  the  upshot  of  forty- two  question* ! 

On  the  17th  the  symptoms  became  alarming.  Tliey  still 
continued  to  ask  liim  questions,  hut  his  answers  were  rambling 
(hough  all  are  pr!nte<l.  The  sauic  evening  this  forlorn  being, 
whoM  life  and  death  were  alike  enveloped  in  mystery,  pasted 
peacefully  ■way.  A  reward  of  WXW. — no  slight  sum  in  Ger- 
many— was  ottered  by  the  Government  for  the  detection  of  the 
murderer,  to  whi<^  Lord  Stanhope  added  'lUO/.  more,  but  liic^ 
|)iassed  on  without  eliciting  tho  alighlctt  track.  ^| 

We  have  said  that  the  tide  of  prejudice  bad  b^un  to  wtt 
strongly  against  him,  inurmun  of  which  bad  eren  reached  the 
dying  man  himself.  The  catastrophe  of  his  violent  death  gaie 
them  a  louder  voice,  and  a  more  definite  object,  naiui^ly,  iu  the 
(lucstioQ  whether  ho  died  by  his  own  band  or  by  that  of  another. 
The  depositions  regarding  bis  last  days  must  here  be  refrnvd 
to,  Herr  Meyer  aru)  his  wife  both  deposed  that,  for  the  Ia*t 
week  or  so,  they  thought  he  had  been  more  reserred,  and  had 
withdrawn  more  from  their  society  than  usual — certainly  that 
h«  had  also  bad  less  api>elite;   nad  on   the  I4lh   he   ate 
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little  that  Ffau  Mejer  expostulated.  In  the  last  week  alio  he 
was  efcn  more  llian  usually  reluctant  to  work,  leaving  the 
Courl  of  Appeal  datlj-  an  hour  before  his  titne,  under  the  pre- 
text that  be  had  n  lesson  to  attend.  This  was  not  true.  AUo 
on  ttm  14th  he  went  to  a  friend's  house  and  slaved  ther«  till 
ncarlr  three  o'chick,  when  li«  left,  njriug  he  had  to  attend  an 
appointment.  This  was  also  not  true.  Further,  he  tnust  have 
known,  (hat  (he  buriiijB  of  the  artesian  well  had  ceased  in  the 
month  of  August.  Finally,  the  Court  Gardener  deposed  that 
he  had  never  sent  him  such  a  message  as  he  had  reported.  All 
these  instaacea  of  dissimulation  tended  to  strengthen  the  belief 
in  auicide.  I(  may  be  added  thiti  it  was  afterwards  disco\'CTC<I, 
that  he  had  put  his  little  possessions  in  hit  room  earefully  in 
onlcr,  and  hail  destroyed  papers  wlitch  had  been  seen  in  hU 
keeping  a  U:v  days  ttefore. 

A  second  question  mooted  was  wliether  he  had  intended 
suicide,  or  only  such  a  wound — a»  tn  the  case  of  the  reported 
attack  on  him  in  Nuremberg,  the  belief  in  which,  of  course, 
DOW  shared  the  same  doubts — as  would  excite  interest  and  help 
to  revive  his  waning  reputation.  This  question  was  solved  by 
the  wound  itself,  (he  diKtors  all  agreeing  that  the  blow  was  one 
which,  whoM^soevcr  the  hand,  was  meant  to  deal  death.  The 
fliiection  of  the  wound  was  ohiique,  and  from  left  to  right. 
This  was  adverse  to  (he  supposition  of  suicide,  till  it  was 
rentembered  that  Kospar  Hauser  was  left-banded.  A  seated 
position  also  would  have  further  facilitAtcd  the  act,  and  here 
there  were  two  stone  seats  at  band.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
bent  on  suicide  usually  bare  the  breast  to  the  blow  ;  here  the 
wound  went  through  a  great  (hickness  of  winter  clothing. 

One  nf  the  do<;tors  gave  the  committee  the  benefit  of  his 
e:X|Mrrience  as  (o  the  difference  of  demeanour,  after  the  act, 
between  one  wounded,  mortallv  or  not,  by  another  band,  and 
one  wounded  by  his  own.  That  those,  namely,  wounded  by 
aaotfaer  are  anxious  as  to  their  own  state;  frequently  asking 
4{acati(MU  as  (O  the  nature  of  their  wounds;  while  tlmse  who 
Have  intended  suicide  are  generally  quiet,  self-aliwirlwl,  and 
indifferent  as  to  the  nature  of  their  woumls.  Kaspar  Mauser's 
demeanour  was  of  this  last  class. 

The  point  that  puzzled  them  most  was  that  a  man  so  mortally 
wounded  should  have  Itnen  able — and  he  was  seen  by  several  on 
the  way — to  run  the  considrrnhle  distance  between  the  Monu- 
ment and  his  home.  The  question  of  the  weapon  was  another 
puzzle.  Whether  at  Ansbach  or  at  Nuremberg,  Kaspar,  by  the 
nature  of  his  semi-public  and  strictly  supervised  life,  could  not 
possibly  have  obtained  such  a  weapon  without  all  the  small  world 
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of  rithcr  pliico  ringing  with  the  fact.  Its  roncralmpnt  after  tbe 
dcnil  wns  Diit  sutb  a  awalexy,  for  the  rivrr  Rezat  runs  tltroufrb 
the  Court  Gardens,     ^inall^  the  fact  of  th«  amall  lilac  tiU 

fiiirae,  of  no  small  aiRnificaDcc  in  the  nnquir}',  ramAinrd  Kb«i^ 
Dtely  UDflxplained.  Some  thought  tht'v  lind  immi  it  before  in 
Katpar's  own  posscMinn,  »ml  even  thnt  th<--  writing  n^tenblcd 
hii  oirn.  This  liut  itlen  wax  promptly  nt^gulivfd  b_v  'expcnt.' 
One  thing  was  certain,  that  the  conlvoM  of  the  piipi^r  wcK 
marked  hy  the  same  brut«l  rhoOomontade  that  charactetiwd 
the  letter  to  the  Captain  ;  while  another  equal];  certain  poiM 
was,  that  its  grim  humour  was  utterly  beyond  the  power  «i 
Kaspar  to  invent :  at  the  same  tunc  the  unavoidable  lafemctt 
is  plain,  that  the  admission  of  any  nrtronipliee  in  the  deed 
once  dismisses  the  iden  of  Kuicide.  The  following  inscription 
therefore,  on  n  stime,  placed  at  the  upot  where  the  blow 
supposetl  to  be  ilruck,  embodies  the  only  conclusion  ta 
all  the  invesligalioos  led  : — 

•  Hi« 

Oouoltn* 

Ocfiulto 
OociHuK  est 

XIV.  Dtic. 
HDoaoxxxni.' 

The  question  of  Ka«par  Mauser's  suicide  immediately  opew<I 
that  of  his  entire  history.  'I'hia,  though  in  some  sense  nattml. 
was  in  no  sense  logical.  The  two  questions  had  no  real  eon- 
nexion.  Suicide  is  baaed  upon  conditions  common  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  human  race  :  Kaspar 's  reputed  condition  wai 
one  in  which  he  stood  alone.  \Vc  shall  be  reminded  that,  ia 
thus  supposing  his  estraordinary  history  to  be  true,  we  virtually 
abamlon  the  necessity  for  all  proof.  But  that  is  very  differei 
from  abandoning  the  existcnoc  of  proof ;  of  which  we  maini 
that  there  i»  plenty.  Oranting,  as  the  reader  must  ba 
observed,  that  the  narrativi?  i«  ennimlN'red  with  con  trad  ictioBt. 
i neon  1  latencies,  and  gross  inipnibahiltlie*,  yet  all  these,  pnmd 
ten  times  over  to  be  such,  do  not  touch  tb«  main  fact.  Indrrd, 
it  may  be  said,  taking  all  into  acooum  that,  if  there  were  iwi 
inconsistencies  in  such  a  narraiire,  we  should  the  more  doubt  i 
to  be  true.  It  was  cssy  to  discover  that  Kaspar  blundered 
what  he  said,  or  rather  in  what  people  believed  that  Ue  sail 
for  all  receivc<l  a  finish  from  the  conjectures  of  others,  bat  on 
one  discovered  that  be  blundered  in  the  part  he  bad  aacnnied. 
It  was  the  man  himself  who  was  the  evidence,  and  all  abstract 
doubt,  founded  on  the  improbability  of  the  story,  w«s  sai«  to 
collapse  St  once  before  ten  minutes  contact  with  iu  subject 
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Amon^  the  numerous  work*  in  whicli  Uie  pros  »nd  com  of  thit 
case  arc  argued,  one  by  Merker,  ihe  hM*l  of  the  police  at 
HciHn,  is  the  moat  able.  It  is  a  verj  Handbook  for  the  detec- 
tion of  imposture  ;  but  it  lacks  the  real  toucbstone,  for  be  never 
nir  Ka*par. 

We  bave  (old  liis  liistory,  since  hisRrtt  nppearanoe  in  Nurem* 
berg,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  nrtirle,  as  it  was  told  at  the  time 
to  the  public,  and  have  told  it  putitoscly  um^ritically.  VVilb 
tbc  doubt  cast  on  it  by  several  works  contemporary  and  recent, 
tbcr  time  is  come  tu  apply  to  it  such  criticism  as  can  be  com- 
manded. Great  streis  is  naturally  laid  on  the  eridence  of  those 
to  whom  the  lad  first  appeared.  Witnesses  were  czaminvd  on 
ouh  on  two  diflerenl  occasions,  tbc  earliest  being  in  \ovctnber, 
1821<,  the  latest  in  May,  1834.  Considering  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  one  uccasion  a  yrar  and  a  Iialf  after  th(^  evnnt,  the  other  six 
ye«rs  after,  it  would  be  strange  if  they  had  not  contradicted 
not  only  one  another,  but  thetOMlres.  The  ijueitions  most 
ne<eding  nnsn-ers  were,  first,  bow  a  youth  so  long  immured 
in  one  position  was  able  to  ose  his  feet;  and  secondly,  how 
be  looked.  The  sboemnker,  tvbo  flrst  saw  him,  deposed  on  the 
first  occasion  that  he  came  staggering  i^ teacktlnd')  along,  and 
on  the  second,  that  he  walked  with  'firm  strnnj;  steps;'  while 
the  servant  at  the  (*nptAin's  house  statctl  that  he  eviuced  greaC 
sutfering,  and  could  linnlly  use  hi*  feel.  As  regards  his  looks, 
one  puliceutan  de|H>M!il  that  he  had  a  healthy  colour,  as  if  h« 
bad  lived  in  the  air,  white  another  swore  that  he  was  pale,  nntl 
looked  ac  if  he  had  been  long  shut  up.  Sheets  of  evidence 
were  filled,  all  contributing  to  make  up  the  forty-two  volumes, 
from  which  no  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  cso-pt  the 
absurdilv  of  evidence  tsken  under  lucb  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  deposition  uf  Hiliel,  the  gaoler, 
bears  all  the  stamp  of  intelligi^nce  and  truth.  He  deposed  that 
Kaspar,  on  arriving,  was  so  exhausted  that  he  bad  to  be  helped 
up«tairs ;  that  be  repeated  the  same  words  '  Hevia  irriAn,'  jcc,, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  like  a  parrot ;  called  every  animal 
'  Sots ' ;  bad  no  idea  of  day  and  night,  or  of  sun  and  mimn  ; 
and  showed  his  ignornnce  of  lire  by  putting  his  hand,  on  the 
second  day,  into  the  flame  of  a  lighted  splinter.  Hiltel  added  in 
\6Si,  that  Kaspar  hod  a  gowl  understanding,  and  was  so  amiable 
and  docile  that,  '  hail  1  not  had  ^ht  children  of  my  own,  I 
thoald  not  have  parted  with  him.'  That  the  police  had  directed 
him  to  watch  bim  closely,  which  be  did ;  adding  hi*  firm  eon- 
viclion,  that  there  was  no  deceit  about  him  ;  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  that  he  couUl  have  kept  up  such  a  part, 
if  part  it  could  be  called,  the  only  art  of  which  consiiiied  in 
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pretending  In  be  at  tlupirl  mm]  chtldith  ns  hr  really  wnt.  And 
it  must  be  b»rnc  in  mind  that  tbe  gituIiT  ii'iu  ibc  mnn  be«l  (ilt«l 
in  ail  NurRinberg  to  detect  imposture,  Ouring  tlint  time  alto 
Kaipar  vroi  viaiietl  and  talked  to  by  hundred*,  without  tlie  idea 
of  imposture  being  8o  much  a«  turmiaed.  It  is  true  moat  of  these 
hundreds  were  not  very  witc,  many  of  them  much  the  rerenr; 
but  they  were  wiic  enough  to  pcrccirc  that  he  was  what  he 
seemed.  They  would  indeed  have  at  soon  bcliercd  black  to  be 
white,  as  that  the  poor  nondescript,  whom  they  gaped  at  uul 
played  tricks  on,  was  all  the  while  playing  far  dc«*pcr  tricks 
on  them. 

This  is  so  extraordinary  a  story  that,  unless  we  keep  bold  oF 
certain  facts,  we  lose  ourselves  in  such  a  tangle  at  to  be  templed 
to  cut  the  knot  by  disbeliering  tbe  whole  ihin^.  There  lie 
immediately  on  the  surface  a  whole  group  of  improbabilities; 
the  place  of  hit  confinement,  the  nociumal  visits  of '  the  Man ' 
who  brought  his  food,  the  drugging  of  the  water,  the  being 
taught  to  walk  in  n  plao<>  where  he  could  not  stand  upright, 
and  to  write  where  hit  teneher  could  not  se«,  the  description  of 
the  journey,  &c.  But  none  of  these  incidents,  even  admitting 
his  imperfect  powers  of  description,  are  really  to  iiiiprobabte 
as  that  he  ihould  successfully  feign  tbe  part  of  an  innoccui 
child,  at  once  so  difUcult  to  assume,  and  so  easy  to  delect, 
that  be  shoulil  further  have  bc«n  able  to  imitate  or  even  to 
know  the  symptoms  of  an  occult  clement  in  Nature,  MagnctitBi, 
the  very  eiiitence  of  which  he  could  by  no  poiuibility  bare 
known.  Nor  can  all  thet«  improbabilities  neulmliKi-  for  a 
moment  the  evidence  of  the  slate  of  his  taliva,  the  result  of 
the  long  and  sole  conBUmption  of  the  gelatinous  properties  of  a 
bread  and  water  diet,  nor,  as  little,  the  material  fact  of  the 
ma  1  formal  ion  of  hts  knees,  diagnosed  by  an  eminent  surgeoD  ol 
the  time,  and  induced  by  the  long  continuance  of  one  position. 
And  lastly,  and  still  hiss,  can  the  whole  group  of  improbabilities 
outweigh  a  proof  of  truth  which  cried  aloud  from  Death  itself. 
For  the  examination  of  ihe  body  divulged  an  enormously 
enlarged  condition  of  tbe  liver,  so  large  as  to  encroach  on  tbe 
heart,  which  the  doctors  of  Ansbach  could  only  attribute  to  ■ 
seated  posture  kept  up  for  years ;  tn  other  words,  to  that  total 
privation  of  all  natural  exercise,  the  effect  of  which  was  aUo 
seen  in  the  undeveloped  sixe  of  the  lungs.  The  case  of  this 
ttrange  being  wouhl  appear  indeed  to  have  been  far  less 
adapted  for  the  scrutiny  of  lawyers  and  consiablrs,  and  tx>th 
hut  ample  opportunities  to  study  it,  than  for  that  of  persons 
of  sound  tense  and  close  observation ;  bearing  always  in  mind^U 
the  youth  of  the  subject,  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  roinmonetl^| 
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thin^t  in  this  norltl,  and  the  nonruxion  lure  to  rnsue  froin  the 
uneqUid  match  between  hini  and  his  interlocutors;  misunfler- 
standing  on  their  part  being  quite  as  natural  as  iniMiatcment 
on  bis. 

Something,  too,  mnil  be  laid  to  ihp  account  of  the  we]|>ini*ant 
*xa<;gcmi!on  on  the  pnrt  nf  his  fricndB,  nho,  in  their  aniour  to 
cntrh  nt  any  shred  of  a  clue,  were  tempted  to  try  and  heighlrn 
tbc  interest  of  certain  indications,  such,  for  instance,  at  his 
love  fur  horses;  shown  first  by  his  toys,  and  farther  con  It  mted 
by  the  inspired  manner  in  which  he  was  descritM^d  to  have  ai 
once  mounted  the  animal,  and  in  a  few  days  performed  as 
wonderful  feat*  of  hor«emnnabip  as  the  riding-muster  himself: 
all  pointing  to  an  aristocracy  of  birth  in  which  such  tastts  aiul 
powers  were  inherent.  Unfortunately  for  this  ingenious  theory, 
It  at  once  gave  way  before  the  deposition  of  the  riding-maater 
in  question,  which  states  that  far  fn)m  showing  any  dextcrtlv 
in  horsemanship,  Kaspar  Hauser  had  to  be  lifted  on  to  the 
animal,  with  difltcully  kept  his  seat,  and  could  not  he  said  lo  hn 
a  rider  in  any  sense.  The  riding- master  further  expre»seil  his 
annovance  that  such  a  fable  should  have  been  puhliihisl,  one 
far  less  consistent  with  bis  repolnl  antecedents  than  the  simple 
troth. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  this  short  history  of  this  strange 
being  that,  in  the  first  months  of  his  appearance,  he  gave  a  far 
higher  promise  of  power  and  ability  than  he  suhse((UL-ntly 
fulfilled,  (lis  memory,  as  we  have  said,  was  extraordinary,  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  insatiable.  Heir  von  Tiicher  found  nothing 
to  reprove  in  him  but  hii  orer-anxicty  to  learn.  Before  that 
gentleman  garc  up  his  charge,  he  tiatl  cause  to  rrpmrc  liim  for 
the  opposite  extreme.  This  change  was  attiilwled,  by  a  not 
very  sagacious  process  of  reasoning,  to  his  having  learned  to 
cat  meat.  One  of  the  doctors  who  attended  the  '  pust  mortem,' 
gives  a  more  philosophical  explanation.  The  skull  was  rather 
low,  in  his  words,  'as  if  pressed  together  downwards,'  and  the 
brain,  though  normal,  was  small,  nnd  not  particularly  delicatfr 
in  its  stmctnre  ;  even,  be  said,  somewhat  brutish.  Altogether, 
there  were  aigns  which  indicated  a  deficient  development  of  (he 
orgaJi,  suggesting  the  belief,  thai  the  brain  had  been  arre-sled  in 
its  dereloptnent  by  lack  of  stimulus  and  action.  I'or  it  is,  a» 
we  all  know,  a  law  In  \ature  that  no  organ  which  remains 
unused  attains  perfection,  or,  baring  nttnined  it,  retains  it; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  declines,  and  gradually  wastes  away.  By 
About  seven  years  of  age  the  allotted  development  of  the  brain 
is  accotoplished.  But  if  before  that  time  its  progress  lias  bees, 
from  any  cause,  cut  short,  it  remains  stationary  bttth  in  a  mrnial 
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aad    material   ■cnsr,  n  slntr  which  oo  sftiT  opportunltiM 
rectify.    The  rftpiil  intellectual  iuIvbdcc  imult!  by  Kaspar  tUo 
ia  hi*  Itrtt  vonr  i)r  so,  Uiouj^t  onlj'  the  reliitive  ndraoce  of 
child,  prurt^d   thmt  llie  brain  v.ia  so  far  matured  ;  but  its  ure 
«t  that  point,  and  spe«d)'  decline  rrom  it,  showed  that  it  coold] 
advance  no  furiber. 

Finally,  ve  mast  make  that  first  and  last  question  in  all 
cases,  what  interest  he  had  in  priictUing  so  cxtrnordi 
deceit?  if  deceit  there  wm.  And  perhaps  llic  greati^t 
ncgaltvi!,  it  i«  true,  hiil  ttrrmg,  that  no  dcn-it  was  practised, 
that  no  mtioiuil  or  en-dihie  answer  ran  he  viren.  \Vherv  there 
are  n<>  precetlents,  there  are  no  rules.  Other  impostors  bare 
objects  to  seek,  and  schemes  to  pursue.  Poor  Kaapar  liatHcr 
irished  for  noihing  but  dry  bread  and  water!  Mis  daily  diM 
for  long  coat  Professor  Daumcr,  or  rather  the  town,  onir  lis 
kroutzers,  or  twopence  a  da;  ;  and  he  iras  with  the/gic«tnt 
reluctance  gradually-  induced  to  add  to  his  hill  of  fare.  Xotbing 
crer  induced  him  to  change  his  beverage,  Tlieru  was  no  plan, 
no  plausibility,  no  pretensions.  He  was  very  unhappr  in  > 
world  in  which  he  could  do  nothing  tike  other  men,  and,  if  he 
attained  a  marvellous  and  most  troublesome  nolorletj',  it  vai 
what  he  could  not  possibly  hare  foreseen. 

'  The  change  in  his  general  intelligenoe,  and  the  deteriorstioo 
which  for  obvious  reasons  had  taken  place  in  his  moral  aatarr. 
were  coincident  in  time;  and  with  tliem  ceased,  in  gm: 
mcAsure,  the  inleivst  with  which  the  local  public  regarded  hlin. 
This  was  to  l>e  expected  ;  but  what  may  he  legitimately  Kt 
aside  is  the  idea  that  his  vanity,  want  of  veracity,  and  signs  o( 
temper,  were  proofs  of  hi*  being  an  impostor.  Altogether  it 
was  time  for  poor  Kaspar  llauser  to  die  '  The  so  patheiicallv 
engaging  lad.  whom  r.  Feuerhach  had  described  as  *  my  de»r, 
marvellous,  puxr.ling  foundling,  for  long  the  first  and  most 
important  object  of  my  solicitude,  observtttion,  and  care ' — whom 
tr.  Tiicber  dcsrriWs  as  'an  innocent  child,  of  the  purest  and 
most  spotless  soul,  knowing  no  evil — a  tnhula  rasti,  with  endless 
powers  of  n-ceptivity '^this  interesting  being  had  disappeared, 
and  given  place  to  a  man  of  untruthful  and  secretive  habits — 
only  too  eatily  contracted  under  the  circumstances  that  Ii*d 
surrounded  him — before  whom  lay  an  ever  more  and  more 
darkening  future — who  felt  that  his  prestige  was  gone,  who  w» 
alone  of  his  kind,  and  who  knew  that  he  could  never  sappon 
himself.  His  death  was  the  signal  for  all  his  worldly  fneodi 
to  thrtiw  stones,  I^ord  Stanhope  throwing  the  heaviest  in  hit 
German  work,  'Materials  for  a  History-  of  Kaspar  Haiuer.' 
Happily  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  a  touching  contrast 
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this  uglj'  picture  was  iliown  in  th«:  lifTtwiioiuitR  zeal  with  which 
his  biist  and  earliest  friends  look  up  tii*  defenou. 

We  have  thus  endeavouiMl  tu  extract  ua  impartial  ■tateindnt 
of  this  UDprpcedenled  case,  from  the  Dumeroiu  works  in  whit^h 
it  has  been  discuued  with  equal  warmth  on  both  sides.  Strange 
that  its  truth  or  falsitjr  should  still  be  left  to  tbe  confliclinjf 
voice  of  Opinion !  not  a  tingle  fact  having  come  to  light  to 
place  either  »n  a  firmer  liaai*.  Nearij  two  generations  hare 
now  passed  nwaj  sinet;  this  poor  waif  ap]>eaTml  on  the  scene, 
and  it  is  stil!  as  difttcnlt  us  ever  to  decide  whether  lie  was  the 
•ctur  of  nu  iniquitous  imposture,  or  the  victim  of  an  unheard  of 
etitae.  Considered  as  an  imposture,  it  is  eitraonlinarjr  that  it 
ahoaM  have  succeeded  ;  considered  as  a  mjslery,  it  is  equulljr 
extraordinary  that  it  could  have  been  maintained.  Two  argu- 
inenta  may  be  urged  which  may  incline  others,  as  tbej  have 
inclined  us,  to  believe  rather  in  the  crime  than  in  the  impoa- 
turr.  The  lirst,  that  imly  such  a  fate  as  his  could  have  produced 
,•  Kaspnr  Hauser;  tlie  second,  that  it  is  easier  to  believe  his 
story  than  his  power  tn  iin|M-rsonate  it.  He  must  now  bo  left 
alone  with  his  secret,  In-st  expressed  by  the  epitaph  on  bis 
tobibstone : 

*  Rio  JBOot 

CAai-Aiiiis  Harass 

^^iiigiua 

Soi  tempoiis 

Icniula  utttivitas 

Oecalta  mors. 

M.T'.OCOHIKIll.' 
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Art.  Vlll.— 1.    'ITu:  West  Indiet;  or,  the  Bow  of  UJyttet. 

James  A.  Froude.     London,  1888. 
2.  SpctffJi   I"/   1/k   Riqhl   Hon.   A.   J.   Balfour  ai  Stai^inigt-, 

March  24Ui,  1?8«." 


"T  was  in  the  month  of  Dt'tM-tnber,  1886,  thot  Mr.  Froude  1< 
.     England    for   the   West    Inilies,  in  (iu<-st  of   ioforniatt' 
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which  he  has  nuvr  publistivd  lo  the  world  in  so  agreeable  xtA 
inti^nixting  a  form.  As  Up  was  borne  rapidly'  along  thniugb  (he 
snow -covered  fields  and  woods  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  oo 
his  wa^  to  Southampton,  he  found  hia  newspapers  full  of 
Lord  Tennyson's  new  poem,  the  aoqucl  to  I.ockslef  Hall ;  mA 
among  other  remarks  wbich  he  makes  upon  the  subject,  he  aajv 
this  at  all  events  is  clear,  that  '  things  which  Lord  Tcddjsm 
had  dc«piiwd  in  hin  youth,  lie  saw  now  that  he  had  t>een  mb- 
taken  in  dcspiting,'  Whatever  we  uiay  think  of  (he  authoril; 
of  Lonl  Tennyson  or  Mr,  Froude,  tn  particular,  the  wotdi 
themselves  point  a  moral  For  us  all,  pregnant  with  instroctios, 
if  we  will  only  condescend  to  profit  by  it.  But  in  order  le 
follow  up  with  advantage  the  general  train  of  thought  whidi  it^ 
awakens,  we  must  carry  with  u»  the  impressions  left  on  Mn^f 
Froudc's  mind  by  tlir  condition  of  the  West  Indies  in  partinilsr,^^ 
as  they  lead  up  tmlurally  to  that  wider  survey  of  our  prwci 
political  position  which  the  words  above  quoted  are  calculstnl 
lo  suggest. 

What  .Mr.  Froude  saw,  or  seemed  to  tee,  in  the  plight  of  oar 
West  Indian  Colonies,  was  the  enervating  effect  of  modem 
Liberalism.  The  principle  has  its  good  side,  but,  as  Pal  staff  sal's, 
'  it  was  alwny  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  If  they  have  a 
goo<l  thing,  tn  make  it  too  common,'  and  so  has  it  been  with 
Libciulixin,  and  many  of  thejiopulnr  ideas  which  it  embotlies.  In 
former  times  tlie  \\Vst  Indian  I'lauters  constituted  a  governing 
class,  and  ruled  the  islands  as  an  English  garrison,  much  a* 
the  .\nglo-Irish  gentry  formerly  ruled  Ireland.  They  were  a 
real  aristocracy,  voluptuous,  perhaps,  and  indolent,  and  onin- 
flucnccd,  it  may  be,  by  any  very  lofty  conceptions  of  life  or 
duty,  but  kind  masters,  and  decidedly  popular  with  their  slaves, 
who,  whatcvertlie  evils  of  slavery,  rsprrienced  them  in  a  mti 
form  than  tlicy  would  have  done  in  Didiumey  or  Ashantee.  Bi 
the  islands,  be  it  remembered,  were  never  peopled  by  (he  KngU 
Colonists,  dispossessing  the  former  Inhabitants,  and  becomin, 
themselves  the  nnlional  population.  Our  countrymen  remained 
always  the  dominant  and  separate  minority,  never  intermlngUjlg 
with  the  negroes,  or  losing  the  characteristic  of  the  conqnmng 
race.     Under  this  system,  however,  the  blacks  were  happy  and 
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contrnln),  for  few  of  tUe  wont  nbuicK  nf  sUrnry  scrmird  to  have 
prt-vailtsJ  in  the  VVesi  Indies;  and  at  all  evonu  they  wen 
lEOTernwl,  kept  in  order,  and  well  cared  for,  and  Ind  li»c«  lr«» 
brutal  and  dr[n«dcd  than  if  lliejr  had  been  l«ft  entirely  to 
ibcmseWr*,  at  ihcjr  are  now  in  the  Island  of  Hayti,  which  ba> 
rrlapeed  into  cannibalism. 

The  abolition  uf  slavc^ry,  followed  by  free  trade,  completed 
th*  deslniclion  of  th«  old  tytHr-m,  and  then,  in  Mr.  Froudc'i 
opinion,  the  mother  counlrv  should  hnv^i  stepped  in  and  set  ap 
a  new  pxtemnl  poveniment  in  the  place  of  thi-  Flantcrs,  whom 
her  |>otii:y  had  rained.  Instead  of  this,  nothing  would  do  but 
the  introduclion  of  representative  institutions,  the  enfrsncbiM.— 
ment  of  the  ni^ocs,  and  the  erection  of  a  miserable  mocliery  of 
ihr  British  Constitution  among  a  race  of  bcin^  inRnitoly  less 
fit  for  it  than  the  Hindoos  and  .Mahometans  of  Asia.  Mr. 
Froude  seems  to  attribulir  this  mistake  mainly  to  that  dread  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Central  tiuvernmcnt,  of  which 
nf  late  years  we  hare  seen  so  many  instances  at  home,  and 
which  is  most  unquestionably  due  to  that  growing  interference 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  every  function  of  goremment 
and  every  department  of  p<dicy,  which  is  one  of  the  boasts  of 
Liberalism.  Out  the  [laralysing  influence  of  this  wretched 
system  i*  not  all  that  is  to  blame  for  the  spectacle  now  pre- 
senteft  to  us  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands:  for  itis  not  yet 
universal.  There  is  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  cause  la 
autgn  for  it :  and  that  is  the  int«nc  idea  really  and  honestly 
entertained  by  large  masses  of  EngUshmeo,  that  representativo 
government  is  a  specific  for  all  diseascc,  political  or  social,  in 
all  climates,  amon^  all  r:i(«s,  and  under  all  historical  or  geo- 
irraphical  conditions.  On  the  glorious  .-tnd  ennobling  elTects  of 
sell -govern  ment  we  are  lectured  ad  nauxam.  Yet  it  is  certain 
th(tl  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  have  not  been  fit  for  it  in 
the  past,  are  not  fit  for  it  at  present,  and  hold  out  small  pro- 
mise of  betntning  so  in  the  future.  The  consequences  ol  itg- 
being  generally  introtluced  into  the  West  Indies  are,  in  Mr. 
Froude  s  opinion,  not  doubtful.  The  whiles  would  retire  from 
the  stage,  and  leave  the  islands  to  the  negroes,  to  be 
speedilt  converted  into  scenes  of  abomination,  which  humanitv 
would  be  unable  to  tolerate.  Some  great  i'ower — -which  it  is 
needless  lo  sny  would  not  be  England — would  then  have  to 
save  them  from  themselves,  and  place  ibein  once  more  under 
some  form  of  government  better  suited  to  the  n^ro  character, 
than  the  ridiculous  parody  of  Parliamentary  Institutions,  which 
England  has  bestowed  on  some  of  them,  and  is  likely  tii 
extend  to  all.     Mr.  Froude  would  make  Crown  Colonies  of  the 
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wliole   Dumber,  and    liavo    them  ruled  nrluiivrly  bj  Kogl: 
govcroora,  cbo»cn  for  tUnir  uapncitj^,  and  uot  for  ibeit  Pi 
meaiary  int«rc*t,  and  unbaunptntNl  by  th«  machinery  of  popnUt 
uscmblic),  ffhicti  tli<-  p«upl«  do  not  want,  do  not  undenumd, 
and  citn  only  uie  for  purpura  of  niixrhief. 

In  ihU  very  brief  and  rory  coadcnsctl  summary  ol  Mt. 
Froudc's  ideas  wo  do  not  believe,  tbat  wc  have  statc«I  «nyibiQ^ 
inaccurately.  Of  vnurtc  a  vast  deal  bos  bn-n  ocnittol  which 
docs  not  bear  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  tliU  [Mper.  But,  at 
far  M  the  qudslion  of  good  government  is  eoncerned,  wc  bare. 
wc  think,  «a!d  enough  to  convey  his  meaning  with  stiffidrai 
idearnesx.  The  principle  of  self-govern  meat  in  the  WeM  Iadie», 
as  Ikr  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  a  loud  failure.  Foolish  Dotiow 
of  political  equality,  and  a  more  igoohio  dnwl  of  politiaf 
responsibility,  bai'e  combined  to  do  the  mischief  which  bu 
been  already  done.  To  what  quarter  can  wc  look  for  citber  tbe 
will  or  ihc  p»>wer  to  rtrpiair  past  I'rrors,  or  arrest  the  growth  of 
new  ones?  This  is  the  question  which  Air.  Froude  prupourfi 
in  the  last  page  of  his  book,  and  hi*  answer  to  it  brings  us  to 
the  threshold  of  our  enquiry  whether,  namely,  good  govert- 
meni  is  any  longer  possible,  not  only  abroad  but  at  home. 

Mr.  Froude  speaks  of  our  present  method  of  conducting  tW 
business  of  the  country  as  baring  degenerated  into  govcmineai 
by  faction,  which  is  fikst  developing  into  civil  w«r.     What  be 
means  by  tliis  remark,  in  connection  with  what  has  gone  befucf. 
is  this,  that  no  government  would  be  allowed  at  the  present  dsy 
to  inauyuraie  any  such  {xilicy  as  he  recommends  for  the  Wot 
Indie*  without  ils  being  at  once  convened   imo   an  (engine  ol 
parly  warfare,  nnd  turned  against  the  Ministry  who  proposed  'fi 
without  iIh^  smallest  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Coloniu, 
integrity  of  the  Kmpirc,  or  the  merits  of  the  particnlftr 
which  was  iatendc<]  to  secure  both.     Elsewhere,  he  says 
our   mistakes  in  Ireland   were  Jn   former  limits,  at  all  cvcnti. 
honest  ones,  committed  in  the  sincere  ho[)e  of  bi-neriting  Uii< 
unhappy  country.     'The  present  eiilerprixe,'  i.e.   Hume   Knlr, 
'  is  tlie  creation  of  Parliamentary  faction.'     '  If  il  had  suitoi! 
their  purpo«e  equally  well,  the   leaders  of  the    Radical  pU^^J 
woul<l  as  soon  bare  supported  Protestant  ascendency.'     So  &^H 
Mr.  I'Toude,  of  the  present  state  of  party  government,  ^^ 

Bad  as  the  look  out  may  Im;  for  I)ominica,  Trinidad,  «ir 
Grenada,  it  is  a  gond  deal  worse  for  Kngland,  Scotland,  aui 
Ireland  ;  and  as  one  step  towards  averting  a  danger  is  to  bcoia* 
acquainted  with  ils  true  nature,  and  tu  accustom  ourselves  tn 
look  it  in  the  face,  wc  would  ask  our  readers  to  oottsider  wiii 
some  attention  the  points  we  are  about  to  lay  before  them: 
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alw&TS  begging  Iheni  l»  bear  ip  oiiiui  the  warDmt;  :ul<ln-uci)  to 
Parliameat  tiy  Lord  Ueavunsfield,  namclj-,  Ihxt  I'ailintnenltkrjr 
pivcmtncnt  [lepeods  upoa  part^  govemmeat,  and  that  tbe  dis- 
u>pcsntncn  of  the  one  mast  be  followed,  at  no  lonK  interval, 
if  Dot  hy  tli«  destruction,  at  least  by  the  emasculation,  of  the 
other.  Seeing  alto  that  matters  have  not  goae  so  far  but  that 
the  ConstiLuUon  ami  the  Kmpire  may  stili  be  rescued  from  the 
perils  which  undoubtodly  liang  over  ihnm  ;  and  that  certnjn 
points  of  vantage  still  remain  to  the  Conterratire  parly,  from 
which  it  is  quite  possible  (hat  they  may  ofler  a  successftd  resist- 
ance to  rvrolution  ;  we  would  sug^BTSt  that  (bote  Liberals,  who 
look  to  tbem  for  aid  in  the  future,  should  do  justice  to  their 
conduct  in  the  past,  and  remember  that,  if  their  own  party  had 
at  out  time  been  a  little  less  conceited  and  short-sighted,  the 
difficulties  am)  dangers  with  which  we  ate  now  confronted 
might  bare  been  less  appalling  than  tbcy  are. 

In  considering  the  question,  whether  good  government  is  any 
longer  possible,  there  seem  to  be  three  principal  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account.  First,  the  dread  of  res)iunsibiiity  in  the 
Government :  secondly,  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  such  questions 
m»  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  party  warfare,  compelling  Mutes- 
nen  to  have  rcenur«c  to  others  which  ought  never  to  be  dragged 
into  ibe  arena :  and  thirdly,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  doctrine  which 
m»y  be  called  the  doctrine  of  power  at  any  price,  now  and  for 
•ome  time  past  acted  on,  if  not  openly  professed,  by  eminent 
political  leaders.  Of  the  first  we  can  say  little  more  than  wc 
have  s-tid  .ilready.  It  is  the  natural  issue  of  the  democratic 
constitution  which  we  have  fnstened  upon  ourselves,  and  of  that 
reign  of  political  busybn<lies  and  Parliamentary  Paul  Prys, 
which,  however  much  a  Kadical  statesman  may  ilesptsc  them, 
are  loo  useful  instruments  for  harassing  and  molesting  a  govern- 
ment to  be  disiardi-d  or  discuuntenaiiced.  To  the  second,  a  few 
more  words  may  be  devoted  ;  but  our  principal  purpose  in  this 
aiticic  is  to  call  attention  (o  the  ihird,  which  threatens  to 
accelerate  most  ominoutly  the  elTect  to  bo  look«^  for  in  the  long 
ran  from  the  decay  of  parly  topics,  to  precipitiite  a  crisis  which 
might  have  been  deferred  for  lialf  a  oentnry,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  make  all  steady  government  impossible.  The  end,  of 
coune,  mutt  have  ciime  at  last ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  when  there 
waa  nothing  else  to  light  about,  political  antagonism  might 
have  assumed  that  violent  and  reckless  character  which  is 
uauslly  the  precursor  of  revolution.  But  there  was  no  necessity 
for  anticipating  the  event,  as  it  now  seems  probable  that  wo 
•hall,  by  the  new  doctrine  of  p'>wer  at  any  pri<x-,  which  has 
recently  taken  root  among  us.     The  dismluiion  of  our  present 
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vjtleta  may  >ri*e,  eilber  from  the  failure  of  tuch  materiali  u  \ 
necnnry  for  its  maint«Dance,  or  from  tbtr  paasionaie  rapaciij  < 
indifidiiali  refuBing  such  a>  still  remain  to  us,  in  faroar  of  mow 
speedy  and  summary  methods  of  obtaining  the  objrcu  nf  thrir 
ambition.  The  latter  of  the  (wo  is  what  wc  havr  i in mwli airly 
tn  ffrnr.  It  is  now  at  work  IxTforc  our  farrs ;  is  an  immediate 
and  oinsptcuon*  mdnat:^,  am)  inlrlligible  tc>  llie  most  cureory 
obserfer.  Impatience  of  th«  slow  and  fcrodual  revolutions  of 
opinion,  by  which  party  once  succeeded  to  party  in  the  offices  of 
government,  as  the  seasons  succeed  to  each  other  under  ih* 
silent  operations  of  Nature,  combined  with  the  reckless  Adoption 
of  short  cuts  to  power,  no  matter  how  abrupt,  violent,  or  mii- 
chievous,  by  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  is  fast  supersedluf: 
tbe  old  traditions  and  convirntioni  which  have  so  long  ruled  lltf 
House  of  Commons,  and  beginning  to  recal  to  men's  miatb 
what  was  the  condition  of  that  Assembly  rather  more  than  ■ 
hundred  years  ^o,  after  a  somewhat  similar  train  of  antecedentt. 
Th«  genesis  of  party  is  the  rivalry  of  principles.  The  cnr* 
ruption  of  patty  is  the  rivalry  of  persons.  These  two  procetm 
have  been  going  on  attcmatcly  from  the  very  commenccmcot  of 
civil  government.  How  the  one  glides  into  the  other  hiu  beta 
glanced  at  in  the  foregtiing  observations.  As  time  goes  on,  Ikt 
original  differences,  which  first  caused  the  separation  of  pelh 
licians  into  two  hostile  camps,  are  either  settled  by  legisUtiM 
or  shelved  by  circumstances.  They  die  away  and  disappear. 
But  the  two  connections  still  remain  :  the  vested  interests  of 
party  still  survive;  and  both  sides  arc  reluctant  to  abaodau 
them.  Then  begins  (he  procHi  of  decay,  the  birth  of  that 
change  by  which  parties  degenerate  into  factions,  and  srlf- 
seeking  takes  the  place  of  public  spirit.  We  can  hardly  ftnd 
n  better  illustration  of  our  meaning  than  in  the  penod  x* 
which  we  hare  referred.  Alt  the  ciucslions  which  had  divided 
political  parlies  from  the  Kevolution  downwards  were  setllnK 
for  the  time  at  all  events,  on  the  accession  of  Cieor^e  111.  Suck 
bein^  the  case,  the  King  saw  no  reason  why  be  should  nM 
employ  both  parties.  The  succession  was  no  longer  in  danger. 
The  question  of  religious  disabilities  was  the  shadow  ei  it» 
former  self.  The  Hanoverian  system  was  abandoned.  tVhst 
intelligible  line  of  distinction  bctwcirn  Whig*  and  Tories  was 
any  longer  left  ?  But  therr  they  were.  Ancient  and  invctmie 
animosities  forliade  them  to  coalesce.  Kvery  Whig  hul  a  vested 
interest  in  his  party,  just  as  every  minister  of  the  l''rc«;  Ivirk  ia 
Scotland  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  secession,  and  oppoiM 
reunion  though  the  original  cause  of  it  has  vanished.  Wbx 
hapjM-ncd ''     First  of  all  came  ten  years  of  personal  and  seclarisa 
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conflict,  of  fo  mean,  Mifiili,  and  ilcgTsuWng  n  chantdpr,  tkat  the 
nation  uw  with  pleasur«  (he  tnul  of  tlic  iwolulion  families,  and 
the  Tory  Government  of  L*ird  North.  Then  came  the  time 
when,  furious  at  finding  themselves  exclwletl  from  that  monopoly 
of  power  which  they  conceived  to  be  their  rif;ht,  und  aecing  no 
materials  for  oppnsitinn  in  (he  old  differvncciof  opinion  between 
themselves  and  the  Tories,  the  Whigs  threw  themselves  des- 
perately inlu  the  cause  of  the  Amenran  insurgents,  tliougli  the 
insurrection  had  been  mainly  c-aused  by  the  Airt  '  of  their  own 
leader.  Lord  Kockin^hum  ;  openly  proclaimed  their  sjmpathy 
with  the  King's  rebellious  subjects,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
espreu  their  satisfaction  at  everv  deleat  of  ibe  British  troops. 
Whatever  the  mistakes  of  the  Government,  whatever  the  right 
of  the  Whigs  to  condemn  their  policy  in  its  inception,  they  had 
no  ri^hi,  when  the  sword  hnd  nnre  Iwen  drawn,  to  do  all  that 
Jay  in  their  power  to  assist  the  King's  enemies,  and  contribute 
to  the  discomfiture  of  bis  arms.  This  is  too  plain  to  need 
argument,  and  the  country  marked  iu  •enie  of  their  coodact  by 
ostracizing  them  for  fifty  years. 

For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  triumph  of  Pitt  in  1784 
was  due  exelncivcly  to  the  events  of  the  preceding  ye«r,  to  the 
(J<KiIiti<>n,  and  the  India  Bill.  The  freeholders  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lt^icestershirc  knew  little  abcmt  either.  But  they  had  all 
alike  been  anxious  to  see  the  American  revolt  suppressed,  and 
they  knew  that  the  action  of  the  Whig*  had  contributed  to  its 
auccets.  The  latter  party  now  paid  ttw  penally  of  their  crime. 
A  generation  ago  tnen  were  still  living  who  conid  remember 
the  surrender  of  Vorktown  as  well  as  any  one  among  us  can 
rememl>er  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  anti  could  tell  of  the  flame 
uf  indignation  which  ran  through  the  whole  country,  when 
St  was  known  that  the  new  Whig  Government  had  recalled 
Admiral  Rodney,  because  the  expedition  which  he  commanded 
bad  been  planned  by  the  Toriea,  The  order  came  too  late 
to  prevent  the  glorious  victory  of  the  12lh  of  April;  but  it 
vr»s  long  remembered  ;  for  (h^  arc  the  misdeeds  which  sink 
into  the  heart*  of  nations,  and  not  the  mnchinntions  of  party,  or 
the  impolicy  of  measures,  which,  before  the  days  of  newspapers 
and  railways,  made  little  impression  on  those  not  immediately 
concerned  with  them.  But  the  violent  and  passionate  conduct 
of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  the  recklessness  with  which  they  hail 
adopted  any  policy  that  would  help  them  for  the  moment 
a^inst  their  rivals,  however  disastrous  to  the  Kmpire,  or  un- 
•nitable  for   party  purpose*,   had  brought  ua  to  the  brink  of 
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a  revolution,  only  averted,  sciooniing  to  Lord  lt«Mi«in«fic' 
by  the  tretnMul(>us  storm  whicb  >oon  aftn'wards  bn>ke  a' 
Xht!  Cnnlineiil. 

Tli«  conducl  nf  the  Opj>i)*iltun  during  these  early  tlnyt 
George  III.  was  a  sigQ  and  token,  iliat  tbe  legitimate  mueri: 
of  party  warfare  were  eibaosled  ;  and  that  either  new  partie* 
must  be  tormed,  or  the  EjBtem  finally  abolished.  Similar 
phenomenR  may  justify  stmilnr  conclusions;  and  if  we  see  in 
our  own  day  rnjourM!  to  the  same  class  of  weapons,  ibe  same, 
determination  to  destroy  nn  adversary  either  bv  fair  mean* 
foul,  and  the  same  reckless  disregard  uf  the  honour  and  in 
of  the  country  in  pursuit  of  these  objects,  we  should  a^ 
selves  whether  the  consumouuion  which  the  Wbigs  »o  omHt 
brought  about  in  the  last  century  may  not  be  at  hand  dow,  tmi 
what  atcpa  wc  ou^bt  to  lake  to  restore  the  conditions  of  good 
government  without  being  landed  at  the  goal  whicb  L«4 
Renconsfield  discerned  in  tlie  horixon. 

The  Whigs  repeatcil  during  tbe  French  war  the  olTenee 
which  they  had  been  guilty  in  the  American  war;  but  in 
much  milder  form,  and  without  any  measure  of  success;  and 
for  half  a  century  aftOT  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace,  we  enjovnl 
almost  perfect  immunity  from  auch  ladies.  Immense  arrtats 
of  legislation  had  ncctimulatcd  during  tbe  eighteenth  ceBluiy, 
aiTording  ample  material*  for  party  oonlrorersy,  wilhtnit  treorb- 
ing  on  tbe  found.itions  of  government.  1'bey  nre  not,  as  we 
have  said,  yet  exliaustnl.  Hut  the  desperate  and  profltgMe 
system,  which  a  hundre<l  yeu»  ago  nearh  led  to  a  chan^  in 
the  Constitution,  has  again  made  its  appearance  among  tu; 
and  will  doubtless  do  ita  worst  to  make  all  such  govcnunent,  as 
Mr.  Froudo  now  desidcratea,  impracticable. 

Wc  trust  wc  arc  guilty  of  no  injustice  in  saying,  that  (he 
Iwginning  of  this  new  method  of  warfare  dntes  from  tbo  paa- 
sage  of  the  Conservative  Reform  Bill  in  ll^li?,  when  it  seemed 
that  the  (iorrmment  were  about  to  appeal  to  the  new  caoati- 
tueocies  with  almost  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  large  majority 
in  their  favour.  To  counteract  this  immineDt  peril,  sonw 
decisive  measure  was  nocesvary  on  the  part  of  tbe  Oppontiun: 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  immediately  announced  tbe  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Cliurch.  I^ss  than  two  years  before,  be  bad 
declared  it  itot  to  be  within  the  circle  of  dehatf^abtr  propod* 
tions;  and  the  flimsy  pretenrv,  (hat  the  attiunpt  on  CicrlunwcU 

gison  bad  altered  his  opinion  in  a  moment,  deceived  Robodv. 
f  the  Irish  Church  question  itself  wb  say  nothing.  Wbai  wt 
cay  is,  that  s  grvat  political  leader,  reduced  to  suddea  despair 
by  tbe  prospect  of  a  long  exclusion  from  power,  haatily  taaUhed 
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itp  tbc  first  w«»pnn  that  came  to  hand,  in  the  shape  of  an 
ecclesiastical  revolutiun,  whcrewitb  to  brain  hU  rival,  though 
he  had  only  ju«[  declaied  thai  he  wonld  never  have  anything  to 
di>  with  it.  In  other  limes  the  statesman,  who  rcsm-rtcd  tb« 
nbligations  of  the  party  nyslrm,  and  recognized  the  nnlv  methods 
hy  which  it  could  he  safely  workml,  WQuld  linve  sat  (|uiet  under 
his  defeat,  ami  waited  till  the  wheel  of  time  brought  fortune 
once  more  to  his  feet.  But  no— ihb  to  Mr.  Gladstone  wa* 
unendurable.  JJc  could  not  wait :  and  the  success  of  his 
BUloeuvTfl  becaune  only  too  fatal  a  precedent  for  all  subsequent 
RBi6f|toncla>. 

The  use.  to  which  the  most  sacred  inlcrcsu  of  this  country 
were  turned  by  Mr,  Ciladstonc  during  Lord  Ueaoons field's 
administmtion,  was  even  worse  than  the  use  made  of  them  by 
Mr.  Fus  and  l^inl  Holland.  When  the  Whigs  denounced  Mr. 
Pill,  or  Lord  North,  at  least  they  inreitted  nothing.  Every 
Gladstonian  may  still  hang  liis  head  with  sbame  when  he 
thinks  of  the  '  Uulgariun  atrocities,'  and  the  shameless  lies  that 
were  circulated  through  the  country,  to  prove  Lord  Beaconsfield 
an  accomplice  in  outrages  which  never  took  plac(%  It  will 
hardly  be  denied,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  laboured  hard  to  convince 
the  Kmpcmr  of  Russia  that  the  Knglish  people  were  on  bis 
stile,  lliemby  nrntndixing  all  l^n)  Beaconsfi eld's  elTorts  to 
maintain  the  pe.ice,  displaying  a  contempt  for  English  interests 
hardly  purullc:l«d  by  Mr.  Fox,  combined  with  a  fury  and  a 
pertinacity  altogether  peculiar  to  himself. 

Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded :  succeeded  entirely— and  this  is 
worth  ranembering — by  the  power  of  talk— and  theii  set  him- 
self to  work,  to  undo  as  far  as  be  could  all  that  Loitl  Beacon*- 
tield  had  done,  therebr  violating  another  of  itie  canons  of  party 
government,  and  making  himself  largely  responsible  Inr  the 
extent  to  whicli  Russia  has  recovered  her  position  in  the  Hast 
of  Knrope,  and  again  become  a  standing  menace  both  lo  the 
interests  of  Kngland  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Hut  Mr. 
Gladstone  bad  now  entered  on  a  path  from  which  he  bad  not 
the  moral  courage  to  mreat.  As  he  had  previously  thrown  the 
Church  to  the  wolves,  so  hr  now  threw  nll(-r  it  both  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  majesty  uf  the  law.  lie  was  exclusively 
responsible  for  the  'reign  of  terror.'  ilia  denunciations  of  the 
Irish  landowners,  necessary  for  securing  the  Irish  vote,  had 
lighted  a  flame  which,  as  be  could  not  extinguish  it,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  fan.  He  was  forced,  in  fact,  either  to 
crnah  the  agitation,  or  to  lea<l  it.  \*  he  could  not  do  the  first 
without  forfeitin};  bis  position,  he  was  of  course  obliged  to  do 
the  second. 
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Thi«  pri1icv>hoii'rv<;r,  prndurnl  ItK  nntural  eflectu[>nn  the 
(>r  ICnglani).  l-^mg  WfuTE  the  lime  approached  fur  n 
appeal  t»  the  people,  ^tr.  Olnilslone's  ad  ministration  had  bejcun 
to  stink  in  the  nostrils  o(  the  counlrj.  He  s«vr  that  an  appeal  to 
the  Pxistine  electorate  would  leave  him  in  a  hopeless  minorily, 
and  that  his  onlv  chsnce  of  rscspin^  min  wai  to  chan^  tb< 
contlitucncicft.  Then  followed  the  Reform  Rill  of  liJSii.  ihi- 
change  of  government  in  Julv,  and  the  genera]  riertion  in 
November.  The  result,  though  it  did  not  gtvr  Mr.  Gladttow 
the  majority  which  he  re<)uired,  made  it  impossible  for  Lonl 
Salisbury  to  retain  office,  and  in  February,  18b7,  the  Canserra- 
(ire  Ministry  resigned.  But  Mr.  Parnell  was  now  master  ol 
the  situation.  If  Lord  Salisbury  had  not  resigned  wben  he 
did,  the  result  would  hnre  been  just  the  same.  The  nine 
measures  would  liavi-  Ix-en  required  to  turn  l»rd  Salisbury  oil, 
as  to  keep  Air.  (Gladstone  in.  Mr.  (iladslnne  played  ora 
again  exactly  the  aame  game  which  he  had  played  with  sj 
much  success  in  186d.  As  be  bad  then  declared  for  Disests- 
bllshmcnt,  so  he  itow  declared  for  Home  Kule.  He  bad  down 
to  the  last  moment  been  opposed  to  both.  I3ut  when  the  emer- 
gency arrive*!,  when  it  became  ncf^rssary  to  find  some  weapon 
for  securing  ihe  obj<K;ts  of  his  ambition,  he  fell  bark  on  then 
without  a  moment**  remorse  or  hesitation.  As  a  partv  weapon 
to  destroy  a  hated  rival,  he  lirst  employed  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Constitution,  and  then  the  dismemberment  of  the  Kmpire. 

But  at  last  Mr.  Gladstone  diacovered,  like  the  l*o]ie,  that  he 
had  eon«  too  far.  The  old  Liberals,  like  the  old  Catholics,  wt 
np  the  staitdard  of  in<Ii-pnn<lence.  Tbcy  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Conservatives,  voird  sgainst  the  Hoioe  Rule 
Bill,  and  bnmghl  back  Lord  Salisbury  to  power.  Now,  tbro, 
what  nas    Mr.    Gladstone's    next    step?       Why,   exacllv    of  a 

Eiecc  with  all  the  rest.  As  be  had  6ung  the  torch  into  Ireland, 
e  now  tiling  it  into  Wales.  Diseiiablishment  for  Wales, 
Home  Rule  for  W'aVs,  the  repudiation  of  the  principle  oi 
property  for  Wales,  and  violent  resistance  to  the  law  for  \Vales. 
have  been  opt-nly  prescritx-d,  or  covertly  connived  at,  in  total 
disregard  of  truth,  justice,  honesty,  and  the  most  clemen 
lessons  of  political  science,  in  the  desperate  hope,  that 
combined  speclacle  of  Wales  and  Ireland  in  a  blaze  mig! 
frighten  the  people  of  England  into  submission  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's will. 

It  is  true  that,  on  the  first  night  nf  the  .Session,  Mr.  UladsUiaf 
showed  himself  alive  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating  public 
opinion  by  assuming  a  meeker  altitude,  and  repudiating  all 
complicity  with  lawlessness.     The  *  Heathen  Chinee,'  irben  be 
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hkd  his  sleeve  fall  of  aces.  Stilt  declared  tlutt  he  was  ignornaot 
of  tlie  game  : — 

'  An*!  HHiilfid  as  b«  aat  by  the  tablit 
Witli  tLu  Kuiile  thst  wu  childlike  and  blaiiil.* 

But  we  must  wait   to  see  what  follows  before  we  can  plaoc 
much  reliance  oa  tliesc  profcsaioDs  of  inaocence  and  amitv. 

And  this  is  modern  paitj'  governmonc  !  *  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
Ibnited  an  aimj'  prepared  to  act  on  this  a^-atcm,  and  evidently 
regarding  sach  tactics  as  the  legitimate  and  now  authorixed 
method  of  Parliamentarjr  combat.  Can  any  reasonable  roan 
•ntrrtain  one  moment'*  duubl,  ttiat  what  tliey  have  done  in 
Irrland  and  in  Wales  ihej'  are  prepared  to  do  in  England  and 
in  Scotland,  wbcn  the  necessary  crisis  sball  arise  ;  or  that  the 
same  licence,  which  tbey  allow  themselves  in  domestic  affairs, 
they  will  equallr  extend  to  foreign  and  colonial  politics,  should 
our  relations  Witb  Foreign  Powers  or  the  Colonies  ever  give 
birth  to  embarrassmcnU  available  for  the  same  purpose?  He 
must  be  blind  indcrt!  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  the 
changes  whirh  hare  taken  place  in  the  character  of  English 
oolitic*,  who  hug*  himself  in  this  delusion.  Tbey  would  use 
India  as  they  have  used  Irelaud,  if  they  wanted  it  lor  the  tame 
purpose. 

Now  we  say  that  tbia  system  is  incompatible  witb  goad 
^vemment,  in  any  recognized  sense  of  the  word.  By  ^fiiern- 
ment  wc  mean  something  more  than  the  mere  admioislrAtion 
of  the  law,  and  the  regulation  of  the  revenue  among  a  smalt 
community  of  ncll-eilucated  and  pro«j>eTuus  cili/en*,  nho  have 
aeithcr  |>erplesing  social  problems  uar  great  Imperial  and 
Colonial  interests  to  solve  or  to  defend  ;  problems  and  interest* 
demanding,  for  their  successful  treatment,  firmness,  fortitude, 
constancy  of  purpose,  patience,  self-denial,  sclf-cantrol,  res|>eci 
^or  authority,  which,  being  human,  is  fallible,  and  obedience  to 
taws,  the  expediency  of  which  may  not  always  be  risible  on  the 
surface.  The  gnvenimcnt,  of  whirh  England  lUiids  in  need,  is 
one  that  ri-qiiirc*  the  exercise  of  all  these  virtue*,  either  by  the 
rulers  or  the  ruled ;  and  not  only  this,  but  a  fair  field  on  which 
to  give  effect  ti>  them,  and  conditions  under  which  it  shall  not 
be  impossible  for  them  to  bear  their  natural  fruits.  \ow,  bow 
is  it  possible  thut  these  essential  qualities  cJin  have  any  fair 
plav  under  the  system  wc  hare  descrilK'd  ?  How  can  that 
irhich  is  unpopular  at  lirsl  sight  have  time  to  outlive  prejudice, 
and    develop    its    salutary  properties    under  conditions   which 

*  Far  an  •lajoant  dssunelstlon  <t  tfan  wj^Aaxi  thas  iDaiignialol,  *m  Ur. 
BalfOol^  spwrli,  on  Hfireh  3t,  st  iitalrtridgv. 
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mak«  probation  imprwsibic,  nntl  hanUli  thr  word  pnlicnM' 
our  politicnl  viH'nhiitarir  ?     Hnw  mn  polit-it^  or  xvctrms  tliipta' 
thcmsrlvpx  in  (heir  full  prupurtionr,  or  athit'vi-  way  results  b/l 
which  thrv  can  be  fAitly  (etietiy     How  can  i\ay  ininixter  act' 
with    the    firmnMt    and    indepeodeDce  necessary    to    nil    good 
govwnmeat,  when  there  ia  a  party  in  the  oounti7  to  declai*  that 
□one  bat  itaelf  sfanll  hold    the  reins  of  power   on    pain    of  a 
revolution ;  and  thnt  the  momont  it  lindt  itself  in  oppnsitioUf 
it  will  excite  n  nnivenin!  ngttntinn  from  one  end  of  the  iingdon 
to  the  other,  nnd  brrnk  up  thir  foundntiont  of  the  C-on*titutjnD 
to  jterve  for  firewood?     How,  under  the  constant   pressure 
thi*  kind  of  intimidation,  can  the  aiTairs  of  the  country  be 
conducted  as  to  preserve,  either  in  oar  own  people,  or  in  tbi 
races  whom  we  rule  more  by  moral  than  by  physical  force,  that 
respoet  for  prescriptive  authority  and  lon^-established   power, 
whirh  stands  us  in  the  strtul  of  many  trattalions,  and  on  which, 
in  fact,  our  vast  imperial  dominion  has  hitherto  l>ccn  supported. 

Now  we  say  that  the  plan  of  Oppositiitn  which  lint  brought 
us  to  this  pass  is  a  corruplioa  of  the  party  system,  not  indeed 
absolutely  new,  bnt  unknown  (o  our  fathers  and  grandfalhenL 
In  a  former  jrencration  there  was  a  well-understaod  line,  belui* 
which  politicinns  did  not  descend  in  search  of  party  weapons. 
The  Constitution  was  taken  for  granted.  The  Church,  tfa» 
miin.nrrhy,  and  the  aristocracy;  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
House  of  ('ommnns,  the  ordinary  rights  of  property,  and  the 
sanctity  of  those  engagements  on  the  faith  of  which  credit 
sustaitied,  and  the  business  of  life  is  carriet]  on,  were  regaidt^ 
as  lying  beyond  the  range  of  party  struggles.  This  is  not 
say,  that  proved  abuses  or  miscbieTons  customs  were  nut  to 
reformed,  after  doe  enquiry  and  fair  time  for  consideration. 
but  that  it  never  enteim)  into  the  he^ids  of  statesmen  educated 
in  the  school  of  Pitt,  Liverpool,  (>rey,  or  Htissell,  as  soon 
as  tbey  found  all  other  weapons  of  attack  fail  them,  imme- 
diately to  raise  a  constitutional  agitation  against  the  (lorcm 
meat.  The  fundamental  institutions  of  the  country  were 
recogniiied  as  debatcable  ground  by  the  leaders  of  either 
party  in  the  Slate,  And  the  result  was  that,  after  brief  periodt 
of  commotion,  the  counirv  had  long  intervals  of  repose,  IB 
which  legislation  had  time  to  ripen,  and  Government  to  rmune 
that  settled  aspect  before  which  the  waves  of  violence  and  dis- 
order instinctively  subside,  and  society  regains  that  sense  of 
stability  and  security,  without  which  we  can  enjoy  ocilher 
respect  abroad  nor  prosperity  at  home. 

N'liw,  as  we  say,  the  system  is  tiuite  difiereDL    Now,  if  »  man 
cannot  get  p<ilitical  power  when  he  wants  it,  be  rushes  oat  and 
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ta  fire  (a  a  church,  or  blows  up  na  institutinn,  in  hnjws  that  in 
tbe  confusion  be  uny  be  \h\e  to  snatch  whnt  he  desires.  Our 
iradcrB  mar  remember  a  scene  in  'Sybil,"  where  twn  wortbie*, 
onp  a  preat  pedigree  lawyer,  the  othrr  a  Kadicnl  i-ditor,  both 
highlv  rrsprcinhlc  tnnn,  am  ctmsidcijng  how  best  thrv  cnn  ]»y 
(heir  hands  on  Mtntf  ilncumt-nts  which  am  safe  in  a  nobh-man's 
ouile.  After  dis«:uisinr  various  plans,  and  dismissinfl^  them, 
one  nys  to  the  other,  '  VVell,  suppose  instead  of  an  insurrection 
we  have  a  burglary — can  you  help  me  to  the  right  hands, 
tbei¥  ? '     This  is  the  srstcm  :  a  system  of  political  dynamite. 

It  will  occur  to  most  people  that  party,  having;  once  con- 
tractivl  these  violent  and  reckless  tendencies,  will  with  difficulty 
be  brought  hack  to  the  regular  and  quiet  habits  of  its  earlier 
and  better  days.  An<l  this  is  the  more  to  be  fear«d,  that 
recent  clungts  have  made  the  new  system  and  the  new  olecto* 
rat«  in  some  respects  suitable  to  each  other.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands — was,  in  fact,  admitted,  even  before  the  last  change 
was  Diadr— that  the  new  constituencies  would  rciquire  a  great 
deal  more  attention  from  their  re preie natives  than  ibe  oM 
on««.  More  oratory  would  have  to  he  expended  on  them  :  and 
what  Mnraulay  fifty  years  ago  callnl  goremmcnt  by  speaking 
would  Iteromc  more  alMolutc  than  ever.  Dut  talkers  must  have 
something  tii  talk  about.  These  new  audiences  are  credulous 
and  ignorant  in  gener;il.  but  shrewd  and  suspicious  in  what 
directly  concerns  themselves.  They  are  easily  to  be  carried 
awav  by  finming  h.tran<>ucs  on  great  subjects  of  which  ibcy 
nndervtnnd  nothing.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  dupes  of 
them  on  questions  affecting  thi^ir  daily  life  and  labour.  Here, 
tbcn,  is  at  once  ttie  necessity  for  more  frequi^nt  speaking,  com^ 
bined  with  the  temptation  to  make  that  speiiking  of  a  kind  which 
shall  astonish  and  confound  the  lislcner.  We  have  accepted 
democracy,  ar»d  must  accejM  its  consequences.  We  cannot  eat 
our  cake  and  have  it.  If  we  choose  to  be  prodigals  for  the  sake 
of  being  called  Liberals  ;  and  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  all 
tbe  elements  of  order  and  stability,  to  win  the  fickle  applause 
of  those  who  are  the  natural  enemies  of  both,  we  must  pay  for 
our  whistle.  Kvery  fresh  enlatgement  of  the  Franchise  h&i 
been  a  fresh  stimulus  to  agitation:  a  fresh  encouragement  to 
the  trade  and  anihiiion  of  the  demagogue ;  and  it  should  have 
beMi  easy  to  foresee  that  in  process  of  time  nothing  would  be 
■acred  from  his  clutches. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  differenc*^  in  the  voters,  tbe  greater 
influence  of  the  aristocratir  element  in  tlie  old  regime  kept  these 
tendencies  in  rhrrk.  There  were  comparatively  few  corutiluen- 
cici  where  it  would  pay  to  take  to  much  trouble.     Now  there 
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ate  non*  where  u  fails.  We  mu«  not  b*  surpriftcJ,  th 
to  find  the  popular  oratory  of  the  day,  not  only  lakin^  a 
ran);e  than  formerly,  and  so  dealing  with  subjects  of  quit*  x 
different  kind  from  those  which  onto  formed  the  batlltsgrouad 
of  porties,  but  bIso  tlmt  tin-  same  ttylr.  is  now  afTccted  by 
politiciui*  of  a  much  biglier  rank,  and  muclt  more  dit^nifieii 
pretensions,  than  were  tbe  dotna^g:ues  of  old,  ibc  WUkaes, 
tbe  Cobbctts,  tbe  Hunts,  the  Buideits,  «nd  tbe  Duncombes. 
Wf  have  created  an  appellate  Tribunal  in  politics,  wbecf 
ignorance  and  credulity  sit  in  judfjincnt  on  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  their  decision  being  absolute  and  Rnal.  Tbo«e 
who  picfld  in  these  cxmrts,  tlicrclorr,  must  Bilnpt  tbcmsclTci  to 
the  capacity  of  tlieir  lintrers.  W'e  nnly  reap  as  we  have  sown. 
And  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  we  shall  be  able  to  aiuW 
Mand,  whether  the  Coustilulion  of  this  country  ponetses  suffi- 
cient rccuperaiire  energy  to  recover  it«  balance,  or  wbetlur 
what  we  now  see  is  the  be^nning  of  the  end. 

It  is  idle  in  the  meantime  to  talk  the  language  and  ape  tbe 
ophnrisms  of  an  aristocratic  period,  when  one  by  one  the 
stcn<lying  furces  of  society  arc  gradually  being  withdrawn  (rom 
among  us.  Vet  we  do  continue  to  talk  as  if  tlie  old  fabric  still 
remained  firm  on  its  foundations.  Still  we  hear,  as  of  old,  tbe 
familiar  assurance,  that  in  this  or  that  particular  instance  tbe 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  will  be  arrested  in  our  faroui. 
Actions  will  not  be  followed  by  their  natural  consequences. 
Oh,  says  the  plausible  optimist  on  the  verge  of  »ome  impending 
change,  which  affects  tlie  vital  organs  of  our  social  eysttm, 
'  Vou  will  find,  after  all,  that  it  will  not  make  so  very  mncfa 
difference:  things  will  go  on  pretty  much  ax  liefun;,  1  have  do 
doubt.'  Uut  things  will  not  go  on  as  before.  The  dcffectioa 
from  the  old  path,  which  seems  almost  imperceptible  at  first, 
becomes  wider  every  day.  Thanks  to  our  national  character, 
the  result  of  age*  of  tranquillity  and  good  government,  proceases 
of  changiTS  pnioenl  among  us  to  easily  and  quietly,  that  being 
const:iou«  of  no  abrupt  transitions,  wi^fail  to  hear  thefooUt«psi)^ 
revolution,  and  onit  recognixe  it  at  last,  when  it  is  too  late,  b 
its  inevitable  fruits.  But  all  the  time  it  has  been  silenlly  marc 
ing  onwards:  and  looking  back  over  tbe  last  hiilf-centurr,  •• 
begin  to  gain  glimpses  of  the  truth.  We  see  that  mativ  lhin]Cf 
which  we  despised  at  the  beginning  of  this  epoch,  we  were 
mistaken  in  di^tpising.  We  sec  that  many  predictions,  whicb 
were  ridiculed,  bare  nevertlieli^u  been  fulfilltni:  nnd  thai  cnanv 
rep  lesL-n  tat  ions,  which  were  only  too  readily  l>elieved,  have 
ncvecthciest  proved  false.  The  British  people  have  been  as 
/uolish    as   the   woman,  and  the   Kadical  destrover    has    fare* 
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BM  *abtlp  as  the  tcrprnt ;  and  now  thrrc  arr  many  who  repent. 
wb«n  rcpcTttancr  pcrbnpc  is  all  in  vnin,  that  the;  ever  iuteaed 
to  the  lying  voic« — 'thou  shah  not  surely  ilic' 

And  now,  at  tliis  itagc  uf  our  (■ntjuiry,  may  vc  be  allowed 
to  remiad  ihotc  able  and  indi^nuni  Liberal*,  who  frankly 
acknowledge  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  for  thi«  country  lies 
in  the  bands  of  ibc  Conservatives,  that  tbey  will  not  promote 
the  combination  which  they  have  at  bean,  by  raking  up  past 
^erances,  and  endearnnring  to  throw  the  whole  blame,  for  the 
pass  tn  which  we  have  now  benn  brought,  on  the  Contervatirc 

fiarty.  VVe  are  referring  more  pnrtirularly  to  an  arli<'le  by 
*rofe»»or  Goldwio  Smith,  which  apfteared  in  the  February 
number  of  the  '  National  Iteview,'  in  which  be  says,  *  the  only 
sound  combination  is  thai  of  all  men,  who  are  true  to  the 
integrity  of  the  nation,  and  opposed  to  socialistic  rerolution,' 
additlg  ibat,  if  the  Conservative  party  will  act  as  th«  cone  of 
rach  •  combination,  &c.,  they  may  yet  Iw  the  means  of  saving 
as  from  ruin,  &c.,  statements  with  wliioh  wc  niMHl  not  sny  that 
we  entirely  agree.  But  it  should  Ik-  obvious  at  a  glance  that 
auch  a  combination  is  likely  rather  to  be  retarded  than  pro* 
■noted  by  retrospective  criticism,  urging  that  the  Conierva- 
tives  have  for  forty  years  been  wandering  in  a  wildemen  of 
error,  a  prey  to  dishonourable  ambition,  and  a  Jesaitiral  policy 
*  of  intngue  and  legerdemain.'  These  are  tlic  words  u«e*l  by 
the  writer  of  the  article:  and  it  is  because  we  see  in  such 
assertions,  nnt  only  a  very  superficial  reading  of  our  recent 
history,  but  also  an  attack  on  the  party  to  whose  hands  the 
public  safety  is  committed,  calculated  to  lower  them  in  public 
opinion,  and  to  cause  many  Liberal  Unionists  to  ask  themselves 
whether  any  good,  after  all,  can  be  expected  from  an  alliance 
with  such  men,  that  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  them,  and, 
to  the  best  iif  our  ability,  tn  answer  them. 

WhosfT  fault  was  it?  Let  us  first  take  the  particular  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Keform ;  and  on  this  we  think  two  posi- 
tions are  absolutely  incontestable ;  the  one,  that  no  Conservative 
Government  from  ISA?  to  1867  would  have  been  allowed  to 
bold  ofhcc  without  introducing  a  Reform  Bill ;  the  other,  that  no 
Conservative  Opposition  could  have  prevented  n  Liberal 
Government  from  earrving  one,  except  by  doing  it  themselves. 
Lonl  I'almcrston  pri-renied  the  Liberal  Party  fnim  doing  il, 
after  be  got  back  to  power  in  lt!5U,  but  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  use  Parliamentary  Reform  as  a  lever  for  turning 
out  the  Tories,  bad  his  parly  remained  in  Opposition.  As  it 
was,  be  joined  in  a  rote  of  want  of  confidence,  the  main  ground 
of  which  was  that  Lord  Derby**  Reform  Bill  did  not  go  far 
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enough.     Lord  John[KiiE»r)]  himself,  the  Irwicrr  itf  the  Ubenl 

?irty,  bad  rroprncl  tlnr  quMUitn  bcfoir  thn  Crimcsa  H'lr. 
he  circuni>tnn<;cs  of  that  wtu  l«nt  n  great  sttimulux  to  tlic 
mnrcmeat.  After  the  conclusion  of  (Wiice,  it  was  a^Kain  ulicn 
up  by  Mr.  ilri^hl,  and  «  pressure  biouKht  to  bear  upon  tk 
<ioir«Tain«nt,  which  even  Lord  Palmerston,  had  he  remained  it 
office,  would  have  found  it  impoMible  to  rc&iat.  But  wluu  «M 
the  conduct  of  the  grrnt  bulk  of  the  Libeml  p«rtT  at  this  an- 
junction  of  affnirs?  Wcdonnt  tn can  the  Kiulir^s  only,  but  tfe 
main  IkmIv  nf  tbu  party,  including  both  nri*tc>crat)c  Whigs  ai>i 
middlisctAxs  LiberaU.  Did  they  hold  out  tbe  sligblcst  <a> 
conragement  to  tbe  CoDservalire  party  to  resist  the  a^tetiasi, 
or  did  nut  ihey  one  and  all  declare  ibat  a  new  Reform  Hill  tni 
imperaiiTely  necessary',  and  ptets  ihe  demand  for  one  with  all  tW 
force  at  their  disposal?  Under  tbc^ecircumslancestbe  Consem- 
tivea  were  rert^tinly  not  to  blame  for  trying  to  do  tbe  best  ibfv 
could  with  a  qa(-«tion  wbicb,  if  not  settled  by  tbcmsclres,  mn 
purely  to  he  taken  up  by  their  opponents  ia  a,  much  ntcn 
rcTulutionary  spirit. 

From  1859  lo  1865,  though  the  Ministry  had  drupped  it,  tiw 
Liberal  party  kept  Reform  before  the  public.  Aluiiuui  b 
support  of  it  were  licqurntly  carried  in  the  i  louse  of  CommoDh 
Lord  Palmvrston  himself  always  voting  in  its  favour,  to  sho*, 
as  b(t  said,  thnt  he  was  not  hostile  to  'tbe  principle ;  *  aad  it 
was  universally  allowed,  that  his  retirenteni  froQi  the  hda 
would  be,  as  it  was,  the  sijcnal  for  rcriving  tbe  demand  in 
louder  tones  than  ever.  Those  who  are  able  lo  perauade 
tliemselves,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  l^tir,  would  bare  lakl 
agitation  lo  rest  for  any  considerable  period,  and  that  the 
country  after  abandoning  the  10/.  qualification  would  hare  bean 
content  for  many  years  with  a  7/,  qualification,  are  entided,  if 
they  please,  to  blame  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lor<]  Drrbv  for  the.pstt 
they  played.  But  even  those  who  think  so  will  hardly  deny, 
that  ther«!  was  room  for  honest  diSerencvs  of  opinion  on  thr 
subject.  They  will  hardly  say.  that  men  like  Mr.  Henley,  fee 
instance,  would  deliberately  lend  themselves  to  a  policy  oi 
dislionour.  Mr.  1  Icnicy  had  shown  hia  independence  by  tc- 
signing  in  1859.  He  was  not  the  man  to  be  dragged  forwanl  any 
faster  than  he  luu)  a  mind  to  go.  V'et  he  gave  his  moat  cordisi 
approval  and  support  to  what  Fn>fessor  (iuldwin  Smith  calls  a 
policy  of  intrigue,  legeideutuiti,  and  Macbiavellism.  N'o;  t! 
was  not  ibis.  The  Conservative  It-iulers  iu  1867  may  bare 
made  a  mistake — hut  it  was  an  honest  mistake — and  it  is  not 
clear  that  we  can  call  it  a  mistake  a(  all,  except  on  one  byp«>- 
thesis,  which  we  believe  has  no  foundktioa. 
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It  m*y  be  »id,  perliapi,  (but  tbc  Conicrmtivc  p«rt>* — though 
they  but  failed  *  to  •t«in  lUc  tide  ot  (Irma<Tacj,'  for  liinting  at 
wbicb,  ia  1^2,  Lord  D«ib>'  h»d  htxn  bowled  down  b^'  all 
•cctions  iii  LibcraJs;  tbougii  their  opposition  to  the  most  sw««p> 
ing  Kcforin  Btli>  bwl  l>een  all  in  vain ; — would  still  have 
occupied  a  belter  position  for  resiating  ibo  future  progrcsa  of 
revolutionary  doctriueit,  had  they  held  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment altogether,  and  waited  till  KngUnd  either  lecoveied  her 
•ensea,  or  was  so  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  proxpects  of 
anarchy  and  Socialism  as  to  place  heriMrIf  uurvsrrvcdiy  in  their 
hands.  Thin  theory  sounds  well  ou  p:ip«i,  but  is  uut  reeuii- 
cilahle  with  I'ncts.  Ily  the  time  the  danger  came,  the  party 
would  have  cvasrd  to  exist ;  to  exist,  that  is,  in  a  Parliamentary 
sense,  with  the  orgnnixalton,  the  discipline,  and  the  ciporicncot 
which  alone  would  have  eiuihled  them  to  make  head  against  tlic 
dominant  party.  Had  they  acted  as  we  have  liem  supposeij, 
the  Liberals  would  have  suBered  no  oppuitunitv  to  paas  without 
jcerini;  at  ihem  as  wooden- head i-d  obstructives,  who  set  them- 
selvea  indiscri  minutely  against  all  chan^,  and  whose  disap- 
proval of  any  particular  innovation,  as  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  so  was  utterly  wonbless  in  the  eyes  of  all  en- 
ligbtencnl  men.  Unlesa  tlM:re  hiul  Iwen  som<:thing  for  the 
Conservatives  to  appeal  to  in  disproof  uf  these  assertions,  they 
would  have  been  swallowed  wholesale  by  the  public,  and  the 
result  would  have  been  to  disable  completely  the  partj'  from 
6ghting  n  tui^cesiful  bnitlc  'against  the  people's  rights,'  as  the 
battle-ground  would  douhtlcts  hove  been  called. 
..  The  Liberals  very  nearly  uecomplishrd  this  result,  as  it  was. 
For  the  weakness  of  the  Conservative  party  during  the  <|uarter  uf 
tm  oenlury  which  followed  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  they  are 
«linost  exclusively  mponsiblc.  Some  of  them  may  now  see 
that  'things  which  they  despised  thirty  years  a^,  ihey  were 
mistaken  in  despising.'  But  the  mischief  was  done.  The  Con- 
servatives had  l>cen  called  clodhoppers  and  boors,  hetolled  and 
benighted  rustics,  selfish  and  ignorant  tyrants,  weak  and  in- 
Jatuatcd  drivellers;  till  at  last  a  prejudice  was  raised  ajKainst 
them  throughout  the  country,  the  force  of  which  KSrcely  anybody 
can  imagine  who  is  not  old  enough  to  remember  it.  The 
Liberals  for  the  time  hnd  got  the  upper  hand,  and  they  were 
resolved  to  keep  the  C^nwrvatives  down ;  and  whenever  these 
last  presumed  lo  ait  upon  their  own  principles,  and  to  condemn 
any  Liberal  measure,  or  popular  demand,  the  above  epithets 
were  always  let  louse  upon  them,  with  the  efTect  that  might  be 
expected  when  we  remember,  that  the  Liberals  had  the  command 
of  the  press,  and  possessed  large  majoritiea  in  tbe  towns.     As 
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«iiun  a»  ever  ilie  ConservalivPt  began  lo  «ct  as  Profrasor  Oolitwia 
Smith  tajr*  ihey  ought  alwavs  to  have  acted,  th?  Lib«ral  panr 
raised  the  finger  of  sconi,  and  made  it  as  di£)cuh  aa  iher 
possiblv  could  for  their  opponents  to  do  what  this  gCDtleiiMa 
now  sa}-i  thrv  should  have  done  eren  more  ateatlilj  tuid  coo- 
sitli>nilv  than  tUcy  did. 

'I'he  Lihernlt  having  done  all  ihej  could  (o  disable  the  Co«»> 
*crvalive[)artv  from  discbargingthat  duty  which  the  ConsttlDtioa 
naturally  imposed  upon  them,  it  is  rather  bard  for  a  leadio; 
Liberal  writer  to  turn  round  and  say,  that  theperil  in  which  wr 
now  stand  is  due  to  tho  Conservatives.  The  Conservslivei 
w»me<i  the  Liberals  of  the  danger  long  ago,  would  ihey  but  h»»r 
listened.  Over  and  over  again  it  was  pointed  out  to  them,  ibii 
the  c»>urs«  on  which  they  had  rnteml  could  have  but  one  ending: 
that  they  could  not  stop :  that,  if  they  persisted  in  acting  with  the 
Radicals,  the  Radicals  would  soon  become  their  masters.  Tbet 
were  warned  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  Liberalism,  and  thu 
every  fresh  inroad  on  the  power  and  authority  of  those  claMM  sad 
those  insiituiinns,  which  net  as  a  breakwater,  was  a  st^p  towaidi 
the  goal  which  Profesxnr  Cimlwin  now  sees  plninlv  in  front  of 
us.  Those  who  uttcml  (hcie  warning*  were  laughed  to  scura, 
and  compared  with  those  fnUe  prophets  who  predicted  neb 
dreadful  consequences  from  the  first  Reform  Bill.  And  ban- 
Dot  thofe  very  consequences  come  to  pass?  And  must  not  tbe 
Liberals  of  thirty  years  ago,  who  looked  back  with  contenpl 
cm  tbe  convictions  of  such  men  as  Peel,  Wellington,  «m 
Canning,  Ix^in  to  he  conscious,  if  any  of  them  are  still  nlime, 
that  the  things  which  they  despised  then,  tbey  were  mistaki 
in  despising. 

But  the  Liberals  of  a  former  generation  would  listen  to 
such  remonstrances.  And  so  tbe  mischief  went  on.  LonJ 
IX'rby  saw  clearly  enough  tbe  nature  of  the  perils  that  awaited 
ut,  and  also  that  we  had  little  chance  of  resisting  them  with 
sucn-s«,  unless  that  combination  should  be  formed  which  Pnv 
fessor  (ioldwin  Smith  now  desires.  Hut  it  does  not  always 
Answer  (o  put  olT  these  arrangements  till  the  last  moment,  anl 
to  defer  getting  ready  for  battle  till  the  foe  is  in  tbe  roidsi  of 
ua.  Both  in  ISbi  and  in  1656  tbe  materials  for  a  stioog 
Government  existed,  the  formation  of  which  might  have  aJteRo 
the  history  of  Kngland.  Lord  Derby  made  on  each  occasioa 
tbe  most  liberal  offers  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  friends.  Bat 
they  would  not.  They  had  other  objects  in  view.  A  strmic 
Conservative  Government  might  then  have  been  constituteiL 
consisting  of  homogeneous  elements,  and  not  like  the  su-calkd 
strong  Liberal  Governments  coniiiining  within  iberotelvcs  ibe 
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la  or<li(toturiiin  fmin  tlie  tint.    If  t)ie  'Mberoia^  ambiiion' 
'  any  uov  uian  stuuU  ia  tbe  way  of  such  amngcmenii,  ihal  man 
vns  ceriainljr  not  a  follower  of  Lord  Derby.     But  tbc  o[>por- 
tonity  was  loat,  eirlusively  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Liberal 
section  of  ibo  party,  and  ncrer  retam«d. 
■  Nunc  Mtra  quurelU 
Hnud  jiwtu  aannrgiM,  et  irriu  jnrgia  jtotaa.' 

Wc  sincerely  trust  wc  shall  bave  no  more  of  tbi*.  Our 
object  in  writing  tbc  last  few  pages  has  been  something  more 
than  to  vifklicaie  the  past  history  of  the  Cnnserratires  from 
eharges  wliirh  hare  often  been  refutcKJ.  It  bas  been  to  show 
That,  in  asking  tbe  enuniry  to  follow  them,  and  the  Liberal 
Unionists  to  unite  with  ihem,  ihey  are  only  claiming  what  is 
dne  to  a  party,  whose  foresight  has  been  proved,  and  whose 
political  principles,  long  misiepicsented  and  caricatured,  arc 
now  justihcd  by  events,  and  recognized  as  the  only  security  we 
have  against  revolution  of  tbc  worst  kind.  VVben,  in  addition 
to  these  titles  to  public  cnnfidencR,  it  is  remem)M-mt  that  the 
new  minle  of  warfare  now  adopted  by  the  Ojijtoiition  detoands 
a  new  formation  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries  to  meet  it,  and 
a  great  increase  of  solid  strength  throughout  ibe  country  to 
withstand  the  shock,  their  claim  seems  to  be  irresistible.  If 
good  government  is  to  be  any  longer  possible,  it  can  only  lie  by 
the  frank  recognition  of  truths  whicji  the  Conservatives  liare 
long  preached  to  inalirnlire  ears,  and  by  the  consolidation  of 
all  the  various  Conservative  forces  which  exist  in  this  country, 
■*  The  pnlilical  lendrnci<?s,'  says  Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 
^natural  to  the  p(H>rer  class  of  artisans  are  more  easily  stimu- 
latetl  by  the  pnimise  of  vast  organic  changes  which  appeal 
to  their  imagination,  than  by  administrative  reforms  by  which 
•they  would  scarcely  be  affected.'  The  era  of  *  blazing  questions' 
it  not  yet  over,  and  nothing  but  the  strength  of  a  perfectly 
nnited  party,  of  which  the  several  sections  shall  repose  perfect 
confidence  in  each  other,  without  misgivings  on  the  score  of 
statesmanship,  sagacity,  or  fidelity,  can  hope  to  defeat  an  eocmy 
who  openly  raises  the  banner  of  plunder  and  destnidion,  and 
ofTcrs  tlie  spoils  of  churches,  aristocracies,  and  perhaps  crowns, 
to  stimulate  the  passions  of  his  army. 

We  are  not  necessarily  pessimists  because  we  are  not  opti- 
mista.  Fngland  has  Wen  brought  into  great  danger  by  a  false 
system  of  political  philiisopliy,  hut  she  has  strength  enough  left 
to  throw  on  the  disease  which  has  fastened  upon  her,  if  she  has 
moral  courage  to  persevere  in  the  necessary  regimen.  Only 
there  most  be  no  more  mistakes.     No  more  despising  of  things 
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nnw,  to  flni]  nul  ten  yenn  licnrr  tit.tt  n'«  were  inistak^O 
(letpiiing  tkem.  And  there  is  good  teaaua  for  bope,  not 
in  tbe  preceot  kllitude  and  policy*  of  Her  M»je9tj-'»  GoTprnmcDt, 
bat  in  th«  language  held  by  Liberali  anch  aa  ProfoMor  Goldtrin 
Smith,  and  atatesmeD  like  Mr.  Gladstoni?  himwlf,  that  wo  bare 
Tfallv  weathered  the  shoals,  or  mnj  nt  Ica«t  frrl  pretty  ronfident 
of  doing  so.  When  a  veteran  literarir  Lil*rml,  who  ha*  fixi^ht 
under  the  banner  of  Liheraliam  with  unrivalled  ntiilitr  and 
mercilett  Kverity  for  nearly  foity  jears ;  when  even  be  is  fooDiI 
admitting  that  tbe  pat>'<  which  he  lias  «penl  bis  life  in  de- 
nouncing, is  now  our  only  hope  ;  when  Mr.  Gladstone  dearribci 
the  Liberal  Unionist,  or  in  other  words  the  national  Conserva- 
tive partjr,  as  one  repfesenting  nine-lenlhs  of  the  intelligcncr, 
the  culture,  the  education,  and  the  proper!}-,  of  the  kingdom; 
it  mutt  be  clear  to  everybody  that  some  very  great  change  hai 
passed  over  Boglith  society,  and  English  political  thooghi, 
linoe  the  days  when  the  Conservatives  were  s{M>)(en  ot  by  all 
superior  persons  in  ton«-x  of  pity  or  contempt.  And  this  chanet, 
be  it  remembered,  is  due  to  no  change  iu  ibe  policy  of  nc 
Conservatives  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  Ibey  hwc 
cbauged,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  others  believe  them  to  hire 
changed  for  the  worse.  I  le  especially  exhorts  tbeoi  to  beware 
of  coquetting  with  Liberalism,  and  to  cast  to  the  wind*  all  sadt 
fnntasie-s  as  Tory  democracy.  It  is  not  tlterefure  by  having 
libenduUHl  or  po|Hilariz(-d  their  creed  that  they  have  qualified 
themselves  for  becoming  the  preservers  of  their  country.  Na: 
if  they  are  to  ptai,  that  glorious  j»rt  in  history,  it  will  only  be 
by  adhering  steadfastly  Iu  their  original  principles  ;  and  by 
regaining  for  the  territorial  aristocracy  all  ihcir  former  ioflu* 
encie,  by  a  return  to  all  their  former  habits.  When  we  find, 
as  wo  say,  that  these  conoscU  proceed  from  the  pen  nf  a 
(listinguished  Libeml,  who  always  belonged  to  the  advanced 
wing  of  the  parly,  nod  never  stood  hall-wuy  between  the  two. 
are  we  not  fully  juslified  in  believing  that  [England  is  now  at 
last  in  a  lair  way  of  recovery  ;  and  that  a  lesson  has  been  nad 
to  the  over-unguinr  and  disdainfid  apostles  of  Hemorr&tic  pro- 
gress, which  will  teach  them  a  little  wholesome  suspicion  ef 
their  own  infallibility  in  future,  and  more  m]>ect  for  the 
guidance  nf  ex|>erience  anti  authority,  than  ihey  were  formerlr 
disposed  to  entertain?  Should  this,  indeed,  be  the  fortDoatc 
result  of  the  present  state  of  public  affairs,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  bless  Mr.  Parnell  instead  of  cursing  him,  and  fultne 
generations  will  relate  how,  in  striving  to  b«  the  dostrom, 
Mr.  Gladstone  became  tbe  saviour  of  the  Empire 
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London,  1887. 

4.  Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheqwr  in  the  House  of 
Common*,  Mareh  30,  1888. 

5.  A  tlif(iir;i  vf  Ta.zatioH  awl  Taxe*  in  En^lanJ.  By  .Stcplicn 
Uowcli,  Auittiuit-Soliciinr  of  loUiu)  Kcrrnur.  Slid  I'slition. 
4  vol*.     London,  1888. 

TTAST,  ftltnoM  hr-jonii  (iMrription,  it  the  powir  for  wr*l  or 
T  wnr  of  A  Mtniiilcr  who  rimtntls  the  linnnccs  of  a  greal 
country  iik«  our  own.  V'igforoas  (^ntttqirixr  iitanHa  waiting  for 
hit  word.  TTsinMl  inlcllieence  looki  to  bini  fur  the  (igattl  to 
comtnence,  or  to  declioe,  tbon  g;reat  works  on  which  th«  occn- 
ptlion  of  cnuntUss  thou&ftnda  depends.  He  is  abl«  to  unfpttert 
or  to  rr«train,  thr  industn,-  of  vast  mft^trs  of  thp  people,  Hi»" 
artion  mav  mili^ntr  the  lufTrringt  which  a  deficient  hnrvetC  will 
crmte.  Hi«  skill  niny  help  n  nation  to  lurmounl  llit  drag  of 
long  yean  of  depreued  tnde.  If  the  advice  he  give*  i>  the 
right  ooe,  he  i«  entitled  to  address  the  legislsUire  in  words  )ik« 
th*  followiag: — 

'  By  pnrsiiiog  sach  a  coutm  as  this  It  will  he  in  yoiir  power  to 
KCfttt^  blcMings  among  the  people  ftnd  blcsniBBN  whidi  aru  among 
llu)  aotutdest  and  moat  wholesome  of  «U  the  blasBhigtt  ut  your  db- 
poaal;  beotise,  In  logisUtion  of  this  kind,  too  are  not  forging 
uechutkal  anporti  aai  helps  tot  men,  nor  endeaTotuing  to  do  that 
for  them  wfaiek  tliey  ought  to  do  for  tbetnsdvesi  bnt  yon  are  en- 
larging their  means  without  narrowing  their  freodon,  jou  are  tii^'uag 
Taloe  to  their  labour,  yon  at«  appealing  to  their  sense  of  tii^poD- 
■ihility,  you  are  not  impairing  their  temper  of  honourable  self- 
dependence.' 

This  bnllianl  sentence,  taken  from  the  Budget  spi^^h  made 
by  Mr.  Glndstonc  in  1860^the second  of  bis  Budgpt*,— gi»e»  no 
exaggrrntrd  description  of  the  influence  which  a  British  Cbau- 
cellor  of  thi!  Kxcbeqacr  ponevses.  Well  iudei-d  would  it  have 
been  for  the  speaker,  had  he  always  adhered  lo  the  path  of 
nitKlrration  which  these  observations  indicated.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
power  ha<  extended  far  Wvond  the  limits  of  itiP  assembly 
he  then  addressed,  or  the  duration  of  the  Gnvemmpnl  of  which 
he  was  then  the  main  sapport.  For  seven  years  Iiefore  that 
time,  and  onwards,  down  to  the  present,  the  plans  of  finance, 
wbicb  he  has  tnaiiguratn),  have  gnided    the   economic  policy 
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of  the  Dritisli  people.  There  are  some  indications  tbat  ifae  mil 
ma/  be  broken  by  Ihc  actual  liolder  of  thr  office  which  Mt. 
Gliuluone  then  filled.  Mr.  Go*ctien*>  Budget  of  last  yeu  wu 
cleaHv  icntdtivc;  the  «mi'  rcmnrk  uppHe*,  in  some  measure,  w 
his  second  Itudget.  But  the  opinion  of  friends  and  foei  nliir 
agrees,  that  in  it  he  has  shoHrn  liis  pu!tse«*ion  of  the  power  to 
origiiule  a  method  of  bis  own ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  iti 
constraction,  il  may  be  hoped  that  be  will  prove  himself  to  be 
no  more  a  r!f;id  adherent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  finance,  Ihaa 
in  ordlnar;  poUcj. 

Bui,  with  the  possible  rxccplion  of  Mr.  Gotdien,  all  tb« 
holders  of  the  office  of  Chnncrllor  of  llie  Kxchequer  from 
1860  onwards,  who  arr  rrtponsibte  for  Budgets,  even  Mr. 
Disraeli  (LonI  BenconsGeld),  Mr.  G.  W.  Hani,  Mr.  Robnt 
Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke),  Sir  Stafford  Xorlboote  (Lord  Idtl**- 
leigh).  Mr,  Childers,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  may  be 
oonnted  as  disciples  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lonl  Kantl<al{Ai 
Churchill  held  the  office  for  too  short  a  time  to  enable  aoy 
definite  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  the  course  he  would  liav« 
taken  in  financial  matter*. 

Thus  Mr.  (jlndslone's  influence  as  a  Finance  Minister  is 
aUnool  unparalleled.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cenncr 
hxB  voice  in  these  matters  has  reicned  supreme.  His  ritia^ 
aacendanc;,  indeed,  may  be  dated  forilicr  back  even  than 
1859  and  IStiO.  Mr.  Oladatooe's  first  Budget  statement, 
in  some  respcrts  the  most  remarkable  that  be  lins  productd, 
was  made  in  1S53.  Had  it  not  been  that  Sir  George  C, 
Lewis,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  la  185<%  held  opinions  on  the  administration 
of  finance  very  different  from,  if  not  diametrically  opposal 
to,  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  mi^ht  consider  that  the  aulborilj 
«(  the  latter  extended  over  a  third  rather  than  a  quarter  of  n 
century.  \or  are  we  yet  quite  certain,  that  it  may  not  extend 
even  longer,  though  undoubtedly,  of  recent  years,  the  methotl 
inaugurated  by  him  has  produced  inconveniences  which  onlv 
habit  enables  the  country  to  endure  ;  an<l,  though  It  may  be  hoptd 
the  course  indicated  by  .Mr.  (ioschen  may  succeed  in  gradu- 
ally bringing  our  system  Into  a  better  shape,  stilt  for  duration 
of  influence  no  British  Finance  Minister  can  show  a  record  ai 
all  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  power  of  William  I'ilt, 
great  as  it  was,  extendetl  over  a  much  shorter  periotl  of  time. 
Canning's  brilliancy  was  evanescent.  TIte  system  inaugurated 
by  Pee),  in  some  senses  more  lasting,  was  less  the  persooal 
policy  of  the  man.  In  short,  for  more  than  a  century — ire  will 
nut  carry  the  enquiry  further  back,  lest  any  one  should  quote 
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ibe  Dame  of  Lord  \orlh,  nhoie  metboil  of  linnncv-  wni  En  *<>mc 
Knies  more  duftMrous  than  any  tingle  act  of  a  Minuter  hat 
«ver  been  »mce — do  one  at  tU*  Eicbequer  has  exercised  an 
influence  over  our  finance  in  the  IcKct  fipproftchinp;  lo  ihut  of 
.Mr.  Cilntlslnne.  He  has  not  been  blnaed  with  the  happinen 
which  Titus  enjii^ed,  Intj'rrii  frtir  lirevilalf. 

The  review  uf  put  finnnCL',  which  we  shall  la^  before  cwr 
readers,  will  be  free  from  purtv  prejudice.  Tlu>ugh  Lord 
Sherbrooke  counts  as  a  Liberal  politician,  and  though  as  a 
financier  we  can  only  look  on  him  M  Mr.  Gladstone's  scholar* 
— a  sort  of  'sd  interim'  manafjer  placed  in  the  post  till  his 
chief  desired  to  resume  the  dutica  liimself,  no  one  can  forget 
that  he  was.  if  not  the  ringleader,  the  mod  dislinguiihet)  of 
that  diieuntentn)  Lil>eral  handful,  'that  party  of  two,'  lo  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bright,  who  fled  '  into  the  Cave  of  Adullam,' 
whirse  action  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  Riusell  raiaistrf  In 
l^tiG,  and  drove  \lr.  Gladstone  from  the  'I'reaaury.  Lofd 
Iddesleigh  af»ain,  who  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  Sir.  Glad- 
stone's pupils  in  linnnce,  was  prominent  among  Consenative 
statesmen,  it  is  not  nilh  political  opinions,  hut  with  the  study  of 
'  piiliticnl  nrilhmrtic,'  as  our  aoeeitiirs  styled  it,  that  wv  are  now 
cnnccmed.  And  if,  while  doin^  homage  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  ^reat 
administrative  resources,  we  have  to  point  oBt  how  danj^roiu 
is  th(!  track  on  which  be  has  laun<^ed  the  finances  of  the 
country,  we  shall,  while  doing  this,  be  able  to  show,  lliat  the 
course  pursued  bv  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
own  pronounced  judgment.  He  has  followed  I'eel  in  the  worst 
portions  of  bis  policy,  the  e(>n  central  inn  of  the  system  of 
finance  on  a  few  points.  This  method,  which  was  justified  by 
the  position  of  affairs  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has  been 
carried  to  an  extreme  length  by  Mr.  Gladstone ;  who  has  lacked, 
curiously  enough,  two  opposite  qualities — foresight  and  retro- 
siiective  iiower— being  apparently  unable  to  perceive  to  wliat 
tus  own  actions  must  lead,  or  to  rt^meuiber  ihe  denunciations  that 
be  himself  hnd  launched  at  the  very  course  he  has  followed.  A 
dangerous  course  need  not  lead  to  destruction  ;  but  it  would  1>c 
iliflicolt  now  for  .Mr.  Gladstone  himself  or  his  disciples  to  retrace 
their  steps.  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  Lonl  Iddesleigb  have  indeed 
outrun  their  master,  following  him  unforlnnalely  most  closely 
in  those  very  points  of  bis  fiscal  policy,  which  s  real  appre- 
hension of  the  needs  of  tbe  time  should  have  led  a  statesman 
to  distrust. 

It  is  the  vice  of  a  school  of  copyists  to  exagg«taie  the  chief 
features  In  the  style  of  their  master,  till  they  are  developed  into 
glaring  defects.     This  is  tbe  history  of  the  decline  of  Sdwols 
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of  Thought,  of  Schools  of  Painting,  of  School*  of  any  kindol 
intclligrDCc  That  it  thouM  be  so  in  ihc  case  of  Mr.  ii\»i- 
■tonr's  finAiicinl  follnnKrv  need  therefore  excite  no  wunder.  Aiul 
when  the  fisL-Al  courM-  of  the  country  for  the  last  tweutj-fin 
yentt  is  surv«y«il,  few  will  be  found  to  dispute,  that  it  us 
course  which  cannot  salely  be  repeated. 

We  sbAll  beiiin  by  praising  tliat  nhlch  is  pfaisrwortli;. 
Whatever  may  be  the  Judgmcot  of  posterity  upon  Mr.  Oisi- 
stone's  finanrial  career  as  a  whole,  there  can  b<!  no  donbt  si 
to  the  high  plitce  whicli  will  be  assigned  to  his  Budget  of  ls6It, 
The  financial  pri>|M>»is,  which  Mr.  DisraL-li  put  forward  in  ibr 
Deceuiher  of  ltj5^,  ingenious  as  they  were,  did  not  conunwi 
themselves  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  though  Mr,  Disradi't 
proposal  to  reduce  the  duty  on  tea  ww  accomplished,  ud 
indeed  carried  farther,  by  other  bamls.  The  sami:  tnay  be  tsid 
of  his  suggestion  about  the  hop  dutv.  These  went  ibougbt,  it 
the  lime,  weak  points  !u  liis  Budget,  but  they  have  found  accep- 
tance since ;  and  tbe  Legislature,  which  then  declined  to  reduce 
the  tax  by  hall",  has  since  entiiely  repealed  it.  The  increucil 
charge  laid  on  brewers,  to  take  the  place  of  the  bop  duty,  (slU 
entirely  on  other  shoulders. 

Much  of  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Budget  oroie 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  prupose<I  to  dejil  with  the  Ineooie 
Tax;  hence  the  reference  to  this  tax,  which  Mr.  Oladstooe 
was  bound  to  make,  was  looked  forward  to  at  the  time  with  the 
greatest  inieml.  The  Income  Tai:,  indeed,  had  legally  expired. 
Mr.  Gladstone  put  betore  the  House  t lie  alternative  propoaitioni 
which  would  have  been  needed,  if  it  were  not  renewed — stating 
at  tbc  same  time  tlic  rcosans  which  made  him  consider  that, 
while  it  was  necessary  to  continue  it  for  the  time,  it  was  not 
adapted  lo  form  a  permanent  portion  of  imr  fiscal  system,  ^ii 
Robert  Pe«l,  be  said, '  called  forth  from  repo-te  this  giant,  witu 
had  oDcc  shielded  us  in  war,  to  assist  our  iodustrious  toils  b 
peace.'  By  its  assistance,  Mr.  Gladstone  continued,  'I  hope 
ere  long  you  may  perfect  the  rcl'orm,  the  effective  reform,  ul 
your  commercial  and  fiscal  system.'  He  even  went  farther, 
and  actually  assume<l,  that  the  re-arrangemrnt  of  the  finances 
of  other  countries  would  follow.  '  1,  for  one,  am  bold 
enough  to  hope,  nay  lo  expect  and  believe,  that  in  refomiof; 
your  own  fiscal  and  commercial  system,  you  have  laid  the 
foundation  oi  similar  reforms — slow,  perhaps,  bat  certain  in 
their  progn:ss — tlirough  every  country  of  the  civilized  worU.' 
When,  be  continued,  lii«  first  part  of  this  proposal,  the  cficGtivc 
reform  of  our  own  commercial  and  fiscal  system  was  realind, 
tbc  Income  Tax  was  to  be  laid  aside.    Sucb  was  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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icipalion  ;  but,  oa  (lie  futility  of  financial  prophecj-  has  rarely 
been  more  cotisjiicuously  cxemplifieil  than  in  the  cose  of  .Mr. 
Gladstone's  reference  to  (be  efleoi  of  our  exampln  an  Uir«\ga 
nations  in  the  way  of  induciu^  tbetn  to  adopt  I'rec  TraJt;, 
SI)  mIso  tbc  brilliant  prospect,  hel<i  out  to  tlie  House,  of  (lie 
ultimate  entire  rcmiision  of  tlic  Income  Tax,  has  never  been 
realized.  Tlic  'temporary  character'  of  the  tax  is  referrod  (o, 
orer  and  ov<!r  again,  in  tin?  speech  of  1S»>3.  '  Wc  found  our- 
selves  on  the  principle  that  tin;  (ax  ought  to  be  marked  as 
a  temporary  measure.'  There  is  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Ciladstonc; 
U  fa/  too  able  an  administrator  to  Im  blind  to  the  glaring  del'ixU 
in  the  working  ol'  the  Income  Tax.  But  hit  pmposal  was  (o 
use  it  on  this  occasion  in  the  manner  that  it  ought  to  be  lued — 
»s  a  ttfmporary  measure — to  enable  some  very  important  remis- 
uoas  of  indirect  laxnliun  to  be  made.  The  soap  duties,  the  duty 
on  tea,  the  duties  on  many  articles  of  fooil,  were  dealt  witli. 
On  the  whole,  indirect  taxation,  estimated  at  something  like 
5,400,000/.,  was  to  be  remitted.  The  flTcct  of  this  scltcme 
on  the  Customs  laritf  was  immense.  On  lit  article*  of  food, 
including  tea,  reductions  of  duties  were  made;  133  other 
articles  also  were  reduced ;  and  123  w«ie  set  free  from  duly 
altogether. 

The  iludgct  of  1853  wasonc  which  Peel  might  hare  delighted 
lo  propose,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  fully  justified  in  the  pruud 
boast  of  hi*  concluding  words  :— 

'  \io  hare  the  oansolation  of  beliovmg  that  by  proposals  saoh  as 
tbcso  we  Gontribato,  as  far  aa  in  ns  lies,  not  ouly  (o  doveloii  tb« 
materia]  rosonicea  of  the  coimtiy,  but  lo  knit  Uie  hearts  ^  the 
rarions  clnsece  of  this  groat  nation  yot  moro  closely  than  beretofoie 
to  that  Throtio,  and  to  tbom  institutiooe,  uutlor  which  it  is  their 
bappini-JW  to  live.' 

As  our  theme  is  the  influence  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his 
scholars  have  exerted  over  the  finance  of  the  country,  we  shall 
pass  on  at  once  to  the  Financial  Statement  of  1860,  the  most 
l>uwerfal  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  speeches,  and  the  occa- 
sion  in  which  he  look  a  higher  position  as  a  Statesman,  so  far 
at  least  as  fiscal  ciucstions  an?  concerned,  than  at  any  other  time 
in  his  long  career.  The  Budget  of  1860  contains  the  financial 
arrangements  nrccssilntcd  by  the  commrn^iai  Treaty  with 
France ;  it  also  contain*  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  p4per 
Duty,  which  was  at  the  time  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Into  tlie  dirtails  of  this  rejection  by  the  Upper  House,  and  of 
the  resultant  <|uatrel  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Lei;is- 
lature,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter ;  and  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  stating,  that  the  keeping  up  of  the  Paper  Duty  ptored 
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St  (ItF  time  R  Tpry  fipportuni-  n**i«tiinrc  to  the  HscIieqD«T,  anJ 
{liininifhrd  ihe  very  liirge  •((■ficttni-v  vrbieh  Mr,  GlAilitone  lud 
ullitnatHj  to  nckiiowled)^.  While  puriy  qucslioni  arc  oat  of 
our  «c(ii>«,  lh«  broader  questions  of  policy,  of  which  fiitanct 
fomis  freqnontly  the  pivot,  are  well  within  our  view.  To  rvrnt 
to  tbc  Treaty  with  France,  rarrly  has  a  statmnan  po»%ttari 
or  made  nee  of  snch  an  opportunity  for  undoing  the  ill  cffecu 
of  the  legislation  of  former  tJnm.  The  poliiirnl  rstrangnnrat 
betwi^en  Knglnnil  and  l-'ranct — an  estrangement  cen(uri«  old— 
had  been  followed  and  confiitned,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cbaaiirl, 
by  a  system  of  prohibitory  duties.  The  fiscal  disadvanlagn 
of  this  system  weni  obvious,  yet  the  courage  r^uirrd  to  bmk 
it  down  was  great;  for  the  sentiment  of  separation,  if  not  ut 
violent  opposition,  htui  become,  so  to  say,  engraine<l  arwl  em- 
bodieil  in  the  popular  thought  of  both  nations.  Th*;  two 
countries  seem  indeed  designed  by  nature  for  friendly  com- 
merce  with  each  other;  eacb  able  to  supply  tbe  other's  waaii. 
Climate,  natural  resources,  national  aptitude,  individual  intelli- 
gence, all  point  the  same  way  ;  bat  the  artificial  barriers  raisnl 
by  man  bad  pmrented  the  realization  of  this  beneficial  in- 
tcrccnirse.  Mr.  (itailslone  aimed  at  rrsioring  the  currents  t« 
their  natural  channel,  and  to  a  great  extent  he  succeeded,  T' 
years  later,  in  IKCt^f,  he  was  able  to  refer  to  the  increase 
trade  resulting  from  the  treaty, 

'  giving  ri«e,  I  will  not  say  to  a  certainty,  T  will  not  ctv«a  My  t* 
erafident  expectation,  but,  at  least  to  a  hope,  tliat  tbo 
rolatiuoa  between  these  two  great  couutnea,  valnabla  aa  the;  ara 
tliemselves,  and  still  moco  valuable  as  tbuy  am  the  p1odgc»,  gtaias- 
teee,  and  mainBtaja  of  thoae  fHeodly  feelings  Iwtwucn  ^igland  mi 
France  which  mtiat  alvsys  be  the  beat  SMturity  fur  tlia  general  potet 
and  tmnqiiillity  of  the  world— these  Ggur«a  give  ri«e,  I  »y,  to  ■ 
bopo,  tlmt  thi>  <'on)tnorco  between  these  two  great  countrica  in  at  hu 
about  to  ii]iproik(.h  a  ecnlo  something  tike  what  nature  inlcndod  ills 
bo,  and  noiiKitbing  like  what  it  was  intended  to  bo  bj  that  gruttaat  of 
all  our  PcMc-Miniatcra,  .Mr.  I'itt.  bnt  as  unlike  as  pooeible  lo  wbat 
the  obstinuey,  Itio  foUifs,  and  the  prejudices,  of  other  meu  bad  . 
it  aud  had  kept  it.'— Glndstono*)! '  r'inancial  Statoments,*  p.  392. 

The  expected  laie  of  progress  in  the  development  of  coninie 
between  the  two  ci>iintries  may  not  hnvr  bi-en  tnaintaini 
exactly  a*  presaged  by  friendly  anticipation,  but  the  wi 
of  the  great  effort  of  reconciliation  has  been  sigaally  pro 
With  this  eflort  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  as  a  financier  culminalnl. 
Brilliant  as  have  been  the  strokes  of  administrative  financial 
skill  more  ttian  once  exhibited  since,  the  good  resulting  ftmn 
them  has  been  far  more  than  outweighed  by  tbe  fiindameiital 
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ciroTi  in  ibe  principle  od  which  hit  ■ubscqueot  cotirae  ha«  be«n 

It  U  nut  nIwiivc  pnitsihln  for  thi-  wnvfiirL-r,  wlitn  climbing  tho 
sides  ui  »omp  stnrp  anil  cm^gv  inouQlnin,  tu  piiint  nut  the  i-xnnt 
ntoment  at  which  the  summit  is  ntlaineO.  He  loiiy  bclivvc,  that 
b«  bw  reached  the  very  lop ;  he  m»y  even  believe,  that  hi*  ruam 
tends  downwards.  But  not  till  the  altered  stress  on  his  owa 
mascle*,  till  the  altered  course  of  the  water  flowing  by  his  side, 
«s«tirc  hitn  that  he  has  actually  begun  to  descend,  can  he  be 
absolutely  cen-iin  of  ibr  fact.  This  simile  will  occur  to  the 
mind  of  ihe  student  of  .Mr.  Gladstone's  finance.  Cansciuus  as 
he  must  be  of  the  vast  rhetorical  ingenuity  with  which  his 
financial  statements  have  been  put  forth,  he  is  compelled,  however 
nnwillinglj,  to  reco^nuce  the  fact,  that  the  subsequent  Budgets, 
full  of  administrative  skill  as  they  are,  fail  to  bear  out  the 
raiBgnificent  promise  of  the  earlier  days.  Growing  national 
wealth  has  prevented  the  ill-effects  of  these  later  Budgets  from 
being  as  ronnpicuous  a*  ihry  would  otherwise  liAve  lieen,  hut 
the  sound  principle  of  largely  diitributing  the  hunlen  of  tax- 
aiion  has  been  put  aside.  The  great,  the  overwhelming,  draw- 
back to  the  permaneat  fame  of  Air.  Gladstone  as  a  financier  is, 
that  he  did  not  know  when  <<>  slay  bis  hand  in  the  'very  work 
of  remisaion.  in  which  he  had  won  his  first  and  his  most 
eniiiiring  l.iurels.  A  careful  obierver  of  lhi<  tendency  in  Mr. 
(iindttone's  fiscal  work  has  olwcrved,  that  it  will  not  be  imme- 
diately <'.tcBr  when  nod  where  the  first  step  downwards  was 
taken.  .Mr.  Stephen  I><>nell,  a  very  competent  writer,  places  it 
in  1870,  in  bis  valuable  '  History  of  Taxation,'  which  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  in  a  second  edition. 

'  At  this  point,'  lie  gays, '  standing  as  wo  did  in  rcspeel  of  taxes 
after  Lowe's  bndgct  nf  18€9,  wo  ongnt,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who 
bad  osnifDlly  considered  onr  fiiKal  |>OKition,  to  have  stayed  our  hand, 
leaving  nntonchnd  the  ronaiiiitig  Immchos  of  the  psgoda  tree.  It 
is  oil  very  well  to  quote  the  legend  of  the  gulden  bough,  or  the  oak, 
on  darkly- iToodcd  Algidiw,  which 

'  Per  darana,  per  eocdes,  ah  ipso 
Diicit  opes  animunniQu  ferro. 

^ '  Is  0  doubt  a  good  deal  of  jadicious  praoing  had  boon  secouiplUbcd; 
at  to  go  ftirthvr  would  be  to  commence  tlio  work  of  devtructioa. 
Viho  ooold  complain  of  the  oxistiog  taxes  ?    Was  ever,  in  tbe  bislor; 
'  tbo  world,  a  largo  rcvcnno  »o  easily  raised  ? ' — *  History  of  Tasa- 
.  and  Taxos  in  hoglaud,'  2nd  edition,  vuL  ii.  p.  3S0. 

Mr.  Dowel),  it  will  be  seen,  marks  the  dividing  line  at  the 
ISti'.*  or  ltt70.     VVe  are  inclined  to  place  it  several  years 

earlier. 
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«u-1ier.     Already,  in   18(>2,  Mr.  (>ln(Uli>nr  hnd  dnclMrr^,  '  I  am 
bound  ftlio  to  my,  that  ihtr  piest'Rt  bi|;li  \t;\t\  of  our  expcntlimre 
is  clili  *uch  a  Inrel  a*  uu^bt  to  atirnct  lite  ferious  and  caivfi^H 
coniideration  of  tb«  House.      It  it  a  bibber  l«rcl  lluto   ca^B 
be   borne   by  the   people,  even   ia   their   pratent    ttate,   «ritli 
comfort  >nd  sat  is  faction.'     Alroftdy,  in  ibe  same  ymut,  bo  bed 
^iren   the  n-arnin<f.  'no   hnve  rxbaustod  what  1  may  call  our 
casual  resource*.     They  remain    no  longer.      With   favoorabi 
cimitnstAiicrt,  our  rnvenuc  will   ninintain   it«elf,  and   wi 
mote    than    tnaintain    itself.     Hut    we    should    uot    be    alivn 
counting  upon  favourable  cireu Distances.'     Again,  in  lb6S, 
fully  acknowledged   'that  the  burden  of  taxation  was  iacoa> 
veniently  heavy.       In  1864  be   doubted  whether  'leaaooaliii 
thrift  could   be  secured  compatibly  with  the  affirmatioo  of  iht 
principle,  thnt   the  Income  Tax    is  to   be  made  n  pcrmaiKal 
|>ortion  of  the  fiscnl  system  of  the  country,  and  to  l>e  employtd, 
not  for  the  particular  ex!g;encics  of  the  moment,  nor  for  the 
working  out  particular  reforms,  but  fur  satisfying  the  urrlinsTT 
everyday  Dxjtenscs  of  ibe  nation.'      it  is  uoforiunatc  that  thet* 
brave  words  should  have  been  acted  on  so  little  by  the  speaker 
— that  be  should  have  since  adhered  to  the  very  want  of  prio- 
ciple  that  he  thus  denounced. 

In  ih'!  vrar  im!>2,  it  should  be  observed,  the  RcveniM  was 
69,300,000/.  In  18t^7  the  Budget  pmvideil  for  9I,OUO,00(M: 
iiincc  \!HM  the  Sugar  Duties,  itie  registration  charge*  on  wheat 
and  timber,  and  the  doty  on  horses,  have  been  removed,  and 
the  tax  on  tea  reduced.  All  these  were  charges  which  it  wai 
pleasant  for  a  Finance  Silinister  to  repeal  or  to  reduce  ;  bat  iIk 
question  is,  can  it  he  prudent  to  prune  away  the  indirect  •ourrti 
of  revenue  so  gicjitly  ?  What  we  have  to  complain  of  is,  tiul 
although  Mr.  (ilaiistone  knew  the  ill  cflccis  which  the  retcntioc 
of  the  Income  Tax  would  cause,  yet  he  and  his  disciples  ia 
finance  have  cut  away  those  other  sources  of  revenue  whicb 
might  have  superseded  it.  VVbtlsl  pointing  out  bow  bad  it  is. 
be  and  his  followers  have  retained  it. 

It  is  on«  of  the  most  difficult  duties  of  a  statesman  to  adjmt 
the  balance  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  As  early  u 
the  year  1851,  the  revision  of  llie  Customs  tariff,  that  bad  bees 
begun  by  Huskisson  and  Peel,  was  practically  ACcompUshni i 
and  the  1200  articles  on  the  tariff  in  1843  hiul  been  brou|$l~ 
down  to  the  number  of  forty-eight  Later  on,  other  snicf 
were  freed ;  paper  in  18ti2,  The  tax  on  tea  was  redm 
to  If.  in  the  pound  in  1803,  with  the  declaration  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  *  It  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  trade, 
and  by  the  countr)-,  tliat  when  the  tea  duty  shall  be  reduced  tn 
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IS.  per  pound,  tbe  redaction  will  he,  »>  far  nt  wc  may  presume 
lo  look  lornard  luto  tin;  futurf,  a  Gnal  uinuure.'  Thnugh  this 
diminution  iv:u  udviaublf,  the  furtlici'  ri^uctiun  to  Oi/.,  made  in 
1665  by  Mr.  Gladstoue  liioiteli,  appareall/  utteriy  obliviou*  of 
wbat  be  had  said  only  ttro  years  before,  can  liaidly  cluiiu  to  be 
equuljy  advantagcoiu  to  ibo  community.  The  consumptioa  of 
tea  {Mir  bntul  of  the  population  increased  steadily,  it  is  tnte*  for 
the  eight  or  ten  years  iminmitaiely  iiubscqurnt  to  tlie  iMt-moD- 
lioned  reduction,  but  for  nearly  tea  years  it  bas  rcmaiDcd 
almost  slatiuuiiiy  ;  wbile  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  timber  in 
ld06,  vhich  stood  at  Is.  the  load  on  hewn,  and  2*.  the  load  im 
«awD  limber,  is  one  of  thote  measures  that  lose  si^t  of  the 
Gnt  principles  on  which  uxation  should  be  foonded.  Au 
article  of  trade,  worth  Tery  varioos  sums  up  to  lOL  or  more 
a  load,  can  banlly  be  influenced  in  piicc  by  n  mere  registration 
charge,  an  almost  nominal  duty.  \Vc  have  exoinincal  the  price 
Usta  of  the  period,  and  are  unable  to  trace  any  <;i>nni.*ciinn 
between  the  remission  of  the  duty  aad  the  price  of  timber, 
either  at  that  time  or  since. 

No  doubt,  theoretically,  such  a  cbar^  is  open  lo  all  the 
objections  which  may  be  raised  against  an  ad  vaierem  duty ; 
but  in  practice  this  objection  docs  not  apply-  When  the 
charge  was  21.  15j.  or  31.  5s.  a  loa<l,  and  a  dilTcreniinl  duty 
existed  between  furelgu  and  (.olimial  timber,  trade  was  inju- 
riously shacklt-d.  luid  house  buildinK  and  other  occupations  were 
seriously  restricted.  13ut  a  small  dniy  would  not  have  bad 
Ibese  results  :  and  a  source  of  revenue,  which  might  have  been 
of  considerable  service,  was,  without  any  corresponding  b«D«fit 
Co  the  timber  trade  or  the  country,  thrown  away.  The  timber 
duty  in  the  year  \H*>3  may  be  put  roughly  at  280,000/.  Had  it 
been  levied  on  the  same  basis  in  1^7,  the  proceeds  would  hare 
bevo  about  47-1,000/.  This  Mould  be  an  increase  of  luucb 
more  than  half — nearly  scveniy  per  cent.  But  (be  value  of 
tfao  house  propertT  in  the  United  Kingdom  bad  moved  up  from 
62,000,00<k  m  1863,  to  117,000,000/.  in  1$-S7.  That  is  to 
say,  it  bail  nearly  doubln).  Hencv  it  is  clear  that  ibc  increase 
in  the  imports  of  limber  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
prosperii)  of  the  cimntry.  The  fact  i«,  that  while  juilicious 
reductions  of  duty  stimulate  cuusumptiou  greatly,  total  remis- 
«ioD,  where  the  dui)  is  small  and  not  oppressive,  is  only 
followed  by  a  moderate  increase  in  the  use  of  the  article 
Ibmerly  taxed. 

May  we  ventare,  in  the  present  slack  state  of  feeling  on  ntcb 
sobjects,  to  quote  the  nnme  of  McCuUuch,  a  thinker  who,  with 
all    his   faults,  possessed  a  vigi>rous  gnsp  on  many  branches 
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of  Economic  Stvtlj?  We  ar«  not  cunc^roed  htre  to  Aett\ 
ovcrj  word  or  bvctj  cuprrssion  in  his 'PriQcip)oa  of  Political 
Kconomj-,'  but  thrr«  ii  nn  quc»tinn  thai  in  liis  work  on  'Tasa- 
lion  nn<)  lh<-  Funding  Sj'siem,'  ho  shnwnd  «  pownful  apprecia- 
tion of  thii««  portions  of  tlir  quMtion  wkich  \\v.  Iwloir  tbc 
surface.  Tboufcb  to  some  it  mav  >ound  like  a  iruisro,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  McCullocb  was  correct  in  lajing  down  the  |^enJ 
principle — thai  (asi>s  are  often  realljpaid  bjdifTerenl  classn  id 
the  coinniunit_v  from  those  on  whom  ibcv  are  ori^nnallv  impoted 
— that  it  would  '  br  an  orror  to  suppose,  that  ■  tsi  necvssarik 
falls  on  capital  becnuM:  it  is  laid  on  capital,  or  on  income 
br4:ausc-  it  i*  laid  on  in^^ome.  A  tnodrrnte  tax  laid  on  capital 
auiy  be,  and  generally  is,  defrnj^cd  out  of  inrome ;  whereas  an 
oppressive  tax  laid  on  income  has  in  most  cases  to  be  poutl;  paid 
from  capital.  In  most  instances,  indeed,  liiile  can  be  learned  m 
regard  to  the  real  incidence  of  a  tax  from  the  way  in  which  it 
tnav  be  imposed.'  It  is  also  orrtain,  McCullocb  funhcr  taj't— 
and  expi-rienr<!  show*  th«  coirectness  of  his  observation— thsi 
taxes,  when  judiciously  imposed,  and  nttt  carried  to  too  great  a 
lieigbl,  absolutely  occasion  nn  increase  of  industry  and  ccoivomy, 
and  bat  rarely  encroach  on  capital.  Taxation,  when  carried  too 
hr,  mav  be,  and  sometimes  is,  a  cause  of  diminished  prodoc- 
tion.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  im{M>ied,  on  which  its 
influente  on  the  prosperity  of  the  taxpayer  depends.  This  is 
the  case  equally  with  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  Those 
'two  attractive  sisters,'  ns  Mr.  Gladstone  onc«,  in  a  burst  of 
rhetoric,  described  the  two  int^thods  by  which  Kerenoe  mar 
he  raised,  'both  baring  the  same  parentage  (for  the  parents 
of  both  1  believe  to  be  Necessity  and  Invention),  differing  onh 
as  sisters  may  differ.'  have  a  vast,  it  might  be  i-alled  a  tnagnHic. 
influence  on  each  other's  fate.  The  taxes  on  tea,  tobacco,  and 
the  other  articles  (unturned  by  the  laboorcr,  though  in  the  fim 
instance  paid  by  him,  are  in  some  degree  reimbursed  to  him  in 
his  wages.  Increased  exertion  and  economy  nn  the  one  band, 
and  increased  wealth  relatively  to  pojiulation  on  the  other, 
cause  (he  void  in  the  wages  to  be  made  good.  The  spur 
which  is  ^ivvn  to  invention  and  economy  is  the  explonatiuu  of 
what  Gamier  calls  the  most  surprising  phenomenon  of  Political 
Economy,  -  rnccroissrment  mpide  et  prodigieux  de  la  ricbeste 
cbo  les  nations  Im  plus  chargi,-es  d'lmpots  sur  lea  articles  dc  U 
consommalion  generale.' 

Before  passing  on  to  later  Budgets,  a  few  words  on  tbr 
general  question,  bow  taxes  operate,  may  make  our  surrey 
clearer. 

Taxes  are  ctiIs.     Some  are  necessary ;  they  must  be  borne : 
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but  the  StatCBiiiAQ.  who  seeks  to  beneJil  one  clan  st  the 
cxpeiue  of  another,  u  oertaia  (o  find  binuelf  beaten  in  the 
LonfE  run  whrno  capital  and  labour  are  both  free.  Facilitjr  of 
emigration  on  the  part  of  ibr  working  population  will  always 
pntFont  taxation  on  thfftn  from  being  undulv  hc.-ivjr.  Freedom 
I'oT  tlie  nioTcment  of  capital  nill  ilireirt  its  iliglil  elsewhere,  if 
it  finds  itself  over-band i capped  nitb  oppressive  duties.  A  tax, 
die  amount  of  which  is  not  replaced  hy  ejieilion  oc  economj't  ■> 
a  distinct  deduction  from  the  wealib  of  a  country,  anicas  it  is, 
what  few  taxes  ever  can  be,  laid  out  in  a  productive  manner. 
No  error  can  tw  grraier  than  that  of  thinking,  that  the  only 
point  to  be  ronsiilrrcd  is  the  amount  of  revenue  which  has  to 
be  realised.  On  the  other  hand,  remission  of  taxation  mav  be 
but  a  doubtful  iMrnL-fit.  It  is  s<:arcely  possible  for  anj'  svstvm 
of  taxation  to  be  absolutely-  and  invariably  equal  in  iia  drafts. 
Hence  tu  attain  as  nearlj  as  possible  to  equality,  it  t*  well 
that  it  should  be  derived  from  a  considerable  number  of 
channels,  ao  that  no  part  of  ihc  soil  should  be  ovrrdraincd 
to  collect  the  stream  that  is  ne«dcd.  Here  we  inaj-  refer  again 
ta  the  volume  of  Mnf'ulloch's  from  which  we  quotrd  before, 
and  sidect  a  passage  in  which  he  has  embodied,  besides  his  own, 
(he  opinions  of  two  verjr  different,  but  well-known  authorities, 
Arthur  Young,  and  Sir  George  C.  Levis.  Few  have  bad  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  taxation  in  tliis 
sad  other  countries  than  Arthur  Young ;  and  he  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  taics  on  ronsumption,  and  of  their  extension  to  a 
great  number  of  articles.  In  his  'Travels  in  France,'  when 
treating  of  taxation  in  that  kingdom,  which  was  as  ruinous  as 
could  well  be  imagined,  we  find  the  following  words: — 

'  The  taiM  of  England  are  inflnitelj-  various ;  much  more  so 
fliaa  tboeo  of  France,  especially  in  tho  articlcB  of  excise*  and 
atampc :  our  taxes  are  also  very  great ;  in  proportion  to  tho  piipu- 
latum  of  tho  kingdom,  mnch  more  tbnn  double  Uioes  of  France ; 
jct,  with  this  vast  burthen,  they  are  borne  bj  tho  people  with  UDch 
■lor«  MBO  than  tho  French  nation  bean  loss  tliun  the  lialf.  T\ua  is 
to  bo  attributcil  not  to  one  cause  only,  but  to  nuiu; ;  IhiI  amongst 
thc«c  causes,  1  believe,  will  bo  found  tliis  grost  variety  of  ptuuts  on 
which  they  boar.  Tho  mere  circuniNtance  of  taxea  htnug  very 
ouiaeroos,  in  order  to  raise  a  given  sum,  is  a  coQsi>Ierable  step 
towaids  cquaUty  in  the  burthon  Ailing  un  the  pouple.  If  I  was  to 
do6ne  a  good  system  of  taxation,  it  should  ho  thnt  of  hfariiig  lightly 
«n  an  infinite  ntintE>er  of  poinlt,  A<^an7y  eii  nun?.*  In  other  words, 
4bat  Mini]dieity  in  taxation  in  the  greatest  additional  weight  that  can 
bo  given  to  taiMi,  and  ought,  in  every  couDliy  to  be  most  sedulously 
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nvoided. — Br  a  system  of  rimplioity  in  taxation,  let  it  be  «xerted  : 
irhatover  metbod,  w)i«tlier  on  limd,  on  persons,  or  on  consOBBpliQ 
there  nill  olira^  be  olaaMfl  of  tb»  poopte  nnuih  lighter  tued 
otlior  oiuBOB ;  and  tiiis  iMqWi^  mil  tiirow  hi  tyyitiuoiyo  ~ 
on  those  who  are  ezpoaed  to  tlio  opontion  of  whateror  tax  is  «ImmbAJ 
—Vol.  i.  p.  530.  2nd  edit. 

Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  having  quoted   this  passage   in  ll 
rVbatc  in  thr  Hoasc  of  Commons   on  the  Budget  of  185TJ 
gnve  it  the  additionni  weight  of  his  own  high  authoritj : — 

'  That  opinion,'  said  bo, '  tfaoagh  oootnu-y  to  laacli  that  w»  bear 
tlic  prcHcot  day,  sc«ras  to  lao  to  bo  fiiU  of  wisdom,  and  to  bo  a  ok 
nncliil  pmcticnl  gnido  in  tbu  nrrangvriK'nt  of  a  sjstcoi  of  toiatio 
Hod  VIC.  ki'pt  it  in  vic^w  dtiriag  \^m  limt  frw  yv^t*,  oiir  finaoicial  sjstci 
w<>uid  liDVo  boon  in  a  ei>iu]iurntiv(dj'  miuud  and  hciilthj  coDditioD.'- 
'  JdcCulloch  oil  Taxation,'  p.  23^^. 

McCulloch  wrote  in  1863;  what  his  opinion  on  onr  preseal 
syslpm  wouhl  bnve  been  may  \f  judgeil  by  thp  remarks 
have  quoted,  miulc  at  a  lime  when  tht-  knife  nf  the  eili 
pator,  for  by  no  lubterfu^  can  it  be  called  the  pruning  Icnift^^ 
had  been  applied  far  less  freely  than  ba>  since  iMK-n  tlie  nue. 
We  may  however  meaiion,  thai  the  earlier  »)atein  in  France 
hud  been  more  oppressive  from  its  inequnlily  than  even  ffmn 
its  amonnt. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  George  C  Lewis,  on  the  dia- 
advantage  of  extreme  simplicity  in  a  system  of  taxation,  is  a 
weighty  one.  If  any  one  is  disposni  to  Ibiiik  of  Arthnr  Voilsg 
as  simply  a  theorist,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Georfre  C.  Lewis 
WHS  n  Statesman  of  wide  experience,  and  gifted  with  a  sound 
and  well-balanced  mind.  Jli$  remarks,  however,  brought  up 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  tl»e  Debate,  who  treated  the  language  of  ihe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  a  total  condemnation  of  the 
principles,  by  which  Parliament  had  Iwcn  guidcl  during  iha 
last  fifteen  vears.  This  was  about  et|aivalimt  to  saying  that, 
because  a  wood  bad  needed  careful  and  judicious  thinning  for 
fifteen  veaw,  it  was  desirable  to  conlinue  to  apply  the  axe  till 
hardlr  a  stick  was  left  standing,  h  is  an  abuie  of  the  word 
'principle'  that  what  had  been  the  practice,  poBsiliiv  the  wiie 
practice,  of  Parliament  for  a  scries  of  years,  should  be  elevated 
to  the  status  of  a  prirvciple  nevi^r  to  be  disn-ganlcd.  bowvnc 
mudi  prudential  reasons  might  be  in  favour  of  its  baing 
deinirto!  from, 

Tbe  entire  repeal  of  the  timber  duties  took  plac^  in  l^S. 
Tbcoratically,  no  doubt,  it  should  have  had  an  eRect ;  but  the 
effect  of  a  low  duty  i*  often   very  different  in  real  life  fmni 
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what  thcomta  «xpecl.  Apart  from  thp  pxpeoM  of  colteclion, 
the  rcraiision  va»  tbcrr  loss.  Redactions  sad  slt««tion>  in 
taxation  shnuld,  if  possiblr,  be  msi)c  in  surIi  a  tnannpr  as 
In  cnabln  a  gn-at^T  amount  to  be  nuM^d  from  Xhc  trtnaining 
imxes.  UuL,  n-tien  a  tax  is  Un?  "oXy  one  of  its  riass,  and  ix 
roDltted  e»tir«l;r,  the  power  iif  recuperation  on  wbat  mav  hn 
called  the  allied  classe*,  so  far  as  the  Revenue  is  concerned,  is 
taken  away.  The  reduction  of  a  tax  on  sugar  may  aid  tbe 
prodnctivenns  of  a  tax  on  lea.  Itotli  are  articles  used  fre- 
qnvntly  logvthrr,  and  tbosc  who  save  a  little  on  the  one  arc 
ftften  willing  t<>  spend  the  more  on  the  other.  Judicious 
remissions  have  not  unl'tniittutlv  aoiilcMl  tbe  growth  iif  the 
KcvenuF.  Hut  it  is  quite  n  ditferent  thing  when  a  lux  is  extir- 
pated completely. 

A  worse  instance  of  the  same  error  in  judgment  wa«  shown 
by  Mr.  Lowe  (Lord  Shcrbrookc)  in  his  (irtt  Budget,  that  of 
18€9f  when  he  was  appointed  Cbancellnr  of  the  I^xchequer  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  This  liudget  deserves  espei-inl  attention.  It 
combined,  with  sonte  useful  alteration*  in  detail,  such  as  tbe 
revision  of  the  aswssed  lax<»,  and  one  very  useful  reniisstun, 
that  of  tbe  duty  on  I'ire  Insurance — which  us  a  lax  on  prudence 
aad  thrift  was  utterly  iadefensible^three  very  considerable 
errors  in  judgment,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  I-owc  must  bo  regarded 
as  influenced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  ideas.  The  first  was  the 
manner  in  wbicfa  tbe  Income  Tax  was  henceforward  to  be  coU 
Iccled.  This  tax  bad  hilberto  been  taken  in  instalments,  tbe 
atrangcmcnt  ftillownd  lieing  described  thus  hy  Mr.  l^>we  lu 
liis  Budget  speech  :  '  The  first  and  second  quarters  are  col- 
lected in  December,  tbe  third  is  collected  in  January,  and  ibe 
fourth  in  the  April  following;  and  thus  the  payment  is  spread 
over  two  financial  years.'  Mr.  Lowe  altered  tbe  method  ;  charged 
the  wbolc  amount  for  the  entire  roar  in  one  sum,  in  the  winter, 
chtMJstng  the  month  of  January  for  tla>  date.  This  was 
followed  by  two  disadvantages;  considerable  incunvcuienoe  to 
the  tax-pnytrr,  and  an  unnecessary  presaure  in  tbe  money  market. 
Tbe  tax  is  now  collected  at  a  time  when  it  is  often  inconvenient  to 
tbe  tax -payer  to  meet  it,  as  it  is  exactly  the  monvcnt  when  many 
alber  demands  come  iu.  The  aggregate  enormously  increases 
the  amount  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  (iiivemment  at  ibe  ilank  of 
England,  at  a  time  when  tbe  money  market,  always  very  sensi- 
tive to  such  alterations  in  the  balance  of  allairs,  is  often  natu- 
rally disturbed.  The  benevolence  nf  those  by  whom  that  great 
Institution,  tlie  centre  of  our  money  matters,  is  guided,  may 
mitigate  the  force  uf  the  pressure,  bnt  cannot  entirely  remove 
tbe   inconvenience.      While  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 

the 
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tlie  Slate  ani]  tbe  taxpavers,  lliat  the  laiation  should  be  (j: 
wUh  as  grefil  a  unifonnilj'  a«  possible  over  the  whole  year, : 
to  the  money  market,  tbal  the  influx  of  monpj,  the  proceeds  i 
tasation,  should  also  be  cqUBl  in  volume  throughout  the  wholi 
twelvemonth  ;  the  present  plan  involves  a  plethora  of  money 
one  time,  with   a  corresponding  dearth   at   another  ai>d  a  (m 
longer  pt^ritxl.     Mr.  I^wc  carried  this  change  tlirough,  recklc 
as  to  results,  not,  however,  without   protest.      He  forluoatelf 
failed  in  bis  proposal  to  sweep  away  (he  Railway  Duty. 

But  he  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  Is.  perquarler  ref^istratic 
charge  on  the  imports  of  corn.     Mr.  Gladstone  had  altered 
doty  in  1864  from  the  uniform  rate  of  Is.  a  quarter  on  graio, 
which  had  been  imposed  in  1846,  to  a  duly  of  3rf.  per  cwt. 
wheat,  and  on  other  kinds  of  corn.     We  do  Mr.  Gladstone 


t»." 


wrong  in  connecting  him  with  this  particular  remission  of  dutv, 
for,  >u  dealing  with  it  in  1H(1-1  be  observed  to  the  House  thsi, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  change  in  the  Com  Laws  it  bad  beat 
*  imposed  as  a  nominal  duty,'  he  objected  then  to  its  helnK 
considered  'as  n  permanent  portion  of  our  finance.'  H«  added, 
that  be  should  he  reluctant  to  see  Parliament  committed  to  aoy 
plan  which  might  ap|)ear  to  assume,  that  a  duty  of  this  kind  on 
GiHit  'should  be  regarded  as  a  {wnnanent  imposition  upon  the 
Kieatest  article  of  human  subsialence  among  us.'  These  are 
Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks.  The  obwrvalions,  which  Mr-  Lon 
made,  when  proposing  the  remission,  were  to  the  effect,  that  ihe 
tax  combined  in  itself  all  possible  objections  to  a  tax,  and  pre- 
vented t!ic  country  becoming  the  great  entrepot  of  com.  The 
impression,  which  the  reader  receives  from  this  flight  of  rhetoric^ 
is  thai  this  country,  besides  being  a  great  importer,  is  a  grnt 
exporter  of  corn;  that  heavily  ladeo  steamers  and  ships  are 
constantly  sailing  from  our  ports,  l>eaTing  away  our  surpla^ 
imports  to  those  countries  which  require  the  supply.  How 
little  the  fancy  picture,  which  Mr.  Lowe's  imaginative  remarks 
call  up,  corresponds  with  the  reality,  may  be  seen  by  examining 
the  imports  and  exports  of  wheat  between  tlie  years  1864-1868 
— the  five  years  before  the  tax  was  repealed — and  the  five  years 
between  ietf2-188i;,  the  latest  returns  conveniently  to  Land. 
In  the  first  period  we  imported,  in  round  numbers,  1.^9,700,000 
([uancTi,  wheat  and  whcal-mcal,  and  exported  of  home  and 
lor«ign-gn>wn  prrHluce  1,700,000  quarter*.  In  the  second,  the 
imports  were  378,000,000  quarters,  and  exports  t;,400,000^ 
The  exports  have,  it  is  trae,  increased  slightly  in  proportioi^| 
to  the  imports,  when  the  latter  period  is  oomptml  witli  the 
former;  from  being  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  im|>orts  they 
have  moved  to  something  between  1^  and  1]  per  cent,     iict 
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tliu  trifling  gain  In  the  trade  of  the  counlr}'  hiu  bcrn  obtained 
at  &  vcrj'  hsuvj-  nci>(tce  of  Kcvcnuc. 

Tbe  tlutjnii  corn  aniDunlcd  in  tbc  ^'«nr«iM]ing  31st  DeccmbL-r, 
ISfiS,  the  liul  of  iu  collection,  to  about  ti()0,OnO/.  It  would  bave 
been  in  the  ,vear  1887  about  l.SiSO.OOO/.  We  hmve  h«»Td  tbe 
stories  about  fleets  of  corn-laden  v«»cls  Iving  off  our  shores, 
wailing  to  learn  thrir  dedinauons,  and  unwilling  to  unload 
bccAUSc  the  fiTi);ht  would  then  hafc  been  uibject  to  the  duty. 
But  the  figures  quotnl  above  show  how  very  slightly  our  trade 
baa  gainMl  by  the  remission  ;  nt  all  events  this  country  has  not 
becitme  in  the  least  the  *  great  corn  depot,'  wlutn  ttic  Kcrenue 
thus  Ooog  awuy  cost  hiinll^  anything  for  collection.  Mr.  Lowe 
himself  staled,  in  Lis  speech  of  I2th  April,  \^Wi,  that  '  owing  to 
tbe  Btnallness  of  the  duty  and  the  bulk  of  tbe  article,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Revenue  on  corn  the  excise  ofCcers  took  the 
mercbaot's  account  of  the  weight,  and  did  not  weigh  the  com 
ihemselres  except  where  they  had  rro^wn  to  suspect  that  an 
attempt  was  bring  made  to  impose  on  them.'  That  the  duty  pro- 
duced hardly  any  elTect  on  our  export  trade  is  clear.  I'art  also 
of  tbe  small  fraction  of  exjytrls  of  cori)  does  not  consist  of  im- 
poited  com.  Some  time  since,  when  the  imports  of  wheat  into 
tbis  country  were  exceedingly  targe,  some  very  small  exports  also 
look  place  to  northern  France.  That  country  was,  at  the  same 
time,  sending  us  wheat  largely.  Being  interested  to  know  what 
chis  mcani,  we  enquired  o?  the  Knglish  merchant  who  exported 
the  wheat.  flow  can  this  answer?  What  should  cause  it? 
Hii  answer  was  very  clear.  *  It  is  a  class  of  wheal,  an  inferior 
class,  which  we  can  hardly  sell  here,  but  for  which  there 
is  k  demand  in  France.'  H^belber  the  grain  was  used  for 
fhe  food  of  man  or  for  any  manufacturing  purpose  we  cannot 
say.  It  was  not  possible  to  trace  the  matter  further.  But  it 
was  obvious  that  the  ontinunnce  of  the  duty  would  not  have 
hindered  the  transaction.  During  the  whole  itme  that  the 
•hilling  duty  wax  in  operation  in  Kngland,  a  cba^e  on  wheat 
existed  in  France,  which  varied  according  to  a  very  elaborate 
eliding  scale.  This  was  in  force  from  the  year  181!)  to  I8til, 
when  il  was  changed  to  a  fixed  duty  and  continued  till  \Hb. 
Bot  no  one,  who  compares  the  price  of  wheat  in  France  with 
the  price  in  England,  cither  daring  the  tin>e  when  these  duties 
wer«  in  orwration,  or  at  an  earlier  or  a  later  perio<t,  will 
be  able  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  to  irac<-  the  cfl'ccl  t>f 
tbe  datv  on  the  price.  Perhapi  this  is  not  wonderful  when  we 
teBect,  that  a  tax  of  a  shilling  tltc  quarter — or  'id.  the  cwt. — 
Amounts  to  rather  less  than  Jih  of  a  farthing  a  Ih.  Could  any 
one  but  a  doctrinaire  politician,  living  in   an  atmosphere  of 
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theoTjf  bave  Joctared  tbnt  '  it  if  impouible  to  imngine  Mrtai 
which  combine*  more  of  (be  qualitiia  thai  mnkp  n  tax,  udioa' 
than  ibis  dutj,  and  tbat  it  prevented  the  '  (Mtablishmcnt  of  a^m: 
corn  depot  in  this  country,  ?    AccordioR  to  theory,  no  doubt  nth 
a  tax  would  raise '  the  price  of  the  article  lh«i  part  it,' AS  Mr.  Loat 
aaid  in  his  Budget  speech  ;  but  be  himself  doubted  wbather 
was  the  case  in  fnrl.    *  The  rnn«uinption  of  wboat  in  diiscountrj 
Mr.   I^iwe  continuei),  spanking  in  1861',  'is  about  22,'"""' 
quartern  annually,  the  iin|K>rts  are  about  8,000,000  cjuarten, 
the  home  growth  about  14,000,000  quarters.     I  do  not  mean  to 
»ay,  that  the  price  of  the  whole  14,0(H),000  (^uartcn  {frown  u 
home  can  be  sensibly  raised  by  this  itXt  bat  I  IccI  no  doubt  iW 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  is,  and  no  one  can  exactly  %Vf  bow 
mncb.' 

There  is  a  hesitating  tone  about  these  remarks  that  is  naiHiB) 
in  the  speaker ;  perhaps  at  the  moment  the  puexling-  patidin 
thus  put  l>eror(!  bis  brarrrs  (tccorrc*)  to  him.      IIow  cas  pan 
only   of   the  supply    of   an    article    be    influenced    br  a    lom^ 
continually  in  operation,  and,  if  only  part,  bow  small  perhspi 
ini^ht  that  part  be?     Surely  either  all,  or  none,  most,  under  ibc 
circumstances,  have  been  raised  in  price  by  the  Iftx  in  qaesiioB. 
There  is  so  tittle  probability  of  the  duty  being  imposed  ajcain. 
that  our  remarks,  which  arc  simply  based  on  fiscal  principle*^ 
may  be  the  more  free.     Some  wouhl  cite  against  us  the  relo 
in  our  larilT,  associated  with  the  name  of  Cobden.     We  i 
only   refer  those  *  immotlemte  and   unmanageable   froctnukn, 
who  are  of  the  class  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  stigmatized  thus  in 
his  Budget  speech  of  ISCO,  to  the  facts.     And    it  may  be  well 
to  ponder  on  the  following  quotation  from  one  of  our  earlic* 
authorities.     '  When  equal    and    moderate    duties  are  laid  ea 
commodities,  without  respect  to  the  countries  whence,  or  thr 
channels  thrungh  which,  they  come  to  us,  the  trade  in  tbent  J^J 
quite  OS  free  as  it  wouh!  be  were  the  duties  repealed.'     Tli^^| 
are  some   [>ersons  who  consider,  that   they   have    solved   a^^ 
economic  difficulties  when  they  have  named  the  wonl,  '  Ftee- 
trade,'  or  applied  what  they  consider  as  the  dixtrine  of  demand 
and  supply,  to  the  most  dtssimilnr  subject*,  ninging  from  the 
currency  to  cab  fares.    But  with  such  *  unmanageable  frcetiwlen" 
argument  is  useless. 

*  Wilful  waste  makes  wnful  want.'  Mr.  Lowe,  like  other  speml- 
thrifts,  found  this  true  in  1871,  when  he  was  compelled  towajeh 
lor  fresh  sources  of  revenue.  The  tax  on  matches,  had  he  beeo 
able  to  carry  il,  would  have  I>een  a  return  to  correct  principles,  m 
far  as  il  would  have  been  a.  moderate  tax  spread  over  a  verj'  lirp- 
field  of  consumption.     But  benevolence  and  rancour  alike  botii 
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«oaiblM<]  agminn  the  Cbnnnnllnr  ot  tlie  "ExchMgne'r.  A  few 
inatcb-bnxes,  in«;ribc<t  willt  Mr.  l^iwi-'s  dosticnl  pun,  'Ex  luce 
lac«)]uni,'  and  beating  bis  cfllfiv,  lingi^riii^  in  riunty  comcrri  of 
ilingjr  C'itv  oRicea,  or  in  the  habitation  of  n  viny  <liffcrrnt  cln»»— 
on  a  tuble  in  ibe  pleasanldranin^-roinn  of  ■  learned  University 
d^nit&rj — art  probably  now  the  only  raminiscenoesof  n  ichttme 
which  proTokea  bd  undue  bnntt  of  temper  from  on  unthinking 
«0(l  impn-niblc  multitude.  Jevons  discusied  the  matter  in  a 
better  Kpirit :  '  I  urn  itrongly  incline*!  to  regret  the  loss  of  two 
millions  an<i  «  Imlf  nf  Sugar  Duly.  C^uM  we  have  retnionl  the 
old  xagnr  duty  undiminisbed,  we  might  never  hnve  heard  of  the 
match  tftx  ;  and  (he  moral  with  which  I  wonh)  fini*h  is  this: 
Let  lu,  for  the  futore,  allow  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchenuer  to 
bokl  a  lai^r  surpliu  on  hand,  the  produce  of  which  will 
pfobftbly  go  towards  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  nnd  we 
•hsU  then  depiive  him  of  &ay  npporiunitr  for  imposing  new 
twtcf .'  The  iiaguT  Duties  were  miuced  in  1670,  and  again  in 
1873. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Lowe's  career  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer hudiy  calls  for  much  notice,  except  that  the  incrence 
in  the  Incene  Tax,  which  he  made  in  lti71,  compelled  him  the 
next  year  to  enlai^e  the  abatements  from  t>0/.  to  H<)/.  on  incomes 
under  800/, — in  Ijeo  of  aOO/.,  ilie  former  amonni — tiOi  being 
the  limit  nt  which  abaMmeOts  had  preriouily  begon.  Little 
exemptions  of  this  kind  always  mnrk  thr  imposition  of  a  tax 
anduly  »OT«ro  in  its  operation.  They  nre  attempts  to  mljuit 
tbe  burden  to  the  shoulder,  mmAc  Iwcaosc  tlie  shoulder  is  galled 
by  the  hurd<m  up  to  the  full  extent  of  human  endunuice.  'ilie 
system  of  abatements  was  enrrted  a  step  further  in  167ii,  when 
incomes  under  400/.  were  allowed  an  abatement  of  120/.,  equal 
at  that  lime  to  130,000/.  for  each  penny  of  (ax,  or  more  thiin  a 
million  of  money  when  the  tax  is  81^.,  3i>d  hence  producing 
Amber  inequalities  in  a  tax  which  is  about  as  nncqual  in 
operation  as  a  tax  am  be. 

This  incident  is  mentiontwl  as  an  example  of  the  almost  m-^ 
Tanablen-riTkingnftliemlethal,  ifahfttenienis  of  this  description 
areonceallotred,ademand  it  sure  to  be  mnde  (hat  thelimit  may 
be  iitereoaed.  The  growth  of  these  abatements  is  remarkable 
ab'eady.  In  1863,  incomes  under  :;!00/.  were  allowed  an  abate- 
meet  of  60/.;  in  1872  thoio  under  300/.  an  abatement  of  80/. ; 
in  1876  thowr  under  400/.  one  of  Mdl.  There  is  no  certainly 
that  the  limit  will  slop  at' that  point.  There  is  no  finality  in 
400/.,  nor  can  there  lie  any  rertainty  that  the  exemption  is  not 
dftimal  by  mnny  um-ntitled  to  enjoy  tl.  The  objection  to 
this  mode  of  giving  relief  from  the  tax  does  not,  howcrer,  apply 
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to  the  remistion  on  Life  Intnrancci,  or  tbr  deduction  allovcd 
for  wc*r  Aod  tor  of  macbincrj.  The  fonn«r  it  an  scknowledg- 
meat  of  tbc  injustice  of  a  tax  on  ibrift,  and  should  in  fainuv 
be  citcndcil  to  cvcrj  kind  of  taring;  tb«  latter  it,  in  principle, 
an  a(ljuitni«»it  of  atMssHient  to  the  real  value,  or  nearer  to  tk 
real  value,  of  the  property  on  which  the  tax  is  levied.  The  Im 
ought,  logically,  to  be  extended  (o  all  incomes;  the  only  limil 
being  that  at  which  the  coat  of  collection  exceeds  (he  adraotS|r 
(o  the  Exchequer. 

Aftnr  tbe  Session  of  1873  was  closed,  ^(^.  Lowe  (Lord  Slur* 
brookc)  resigned  the  Chancellonhip  of  the  Kxcheouer,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  the  office,  together  with  that  of  Priuii?  MinitttT,' 
In  ttie  January  of  the  next  year,  187-1,  Mr.  (iladtlone  appealed; 
to  the  country,  promi«ing,*among  other  cbanfres  in  tAxalion,  Ibe 
totaJ  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax.  The  surplus  expected  foil 
justilied  him  in  doing  thit.  Tbe  elections,  however,  wi 
unfavourable  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir  SlafTord  Northcote 
Iddcslcigh)  succceilcd  to  the  office  which  Mr.  Gladstone  hai 
held,  Hi-Te  we  must  pause  for  n  moment.  The  occasioo  «•* 
the  turning-point  in  our  fm^iil  history.  Those  who  took  an 
interest  in  (he  good  administration  of  (be  finances  of  tbe 
country,  and  were  anxious  to  see  what  method  Mr,  Gladstone 
would  have  followed  to  secnre  a  duo  contribution  to  tbe  Ex- 
chequer frotn  the  realized  and  working  wesdth  of  the  ttation — (o 
bare  known  the  method  by  which  prosperity  was  to  be  made  to 
bear  its  share  of  the  burden,  yet  without  ihe  in  tenant  ion  of  (he 
Income  Tax — fell  at  tbe  time  a  disappointment  akin  to  bis  who 
vainly  desired — 

'  To  call  him  nti  who  left  untold 
Tho  story  of  Oambuscan  hold.' 


J 


Tbe  scanty  references  since  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
method  be  intended  to  employ  are  only  tan(alLEing  to  the 
financial  student.  Some  have  thought  tliat  .\fr.  Gladstoae 
himself  bad  oerer  exactly  formulated  bts  plan.  Hut  (hat  br 
could  have  produced  a  scheme  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  at  any  rale  of  prodigious  ingenuity,  no  one  doubts.  The 
event  has  proved  a  turning-point  in  tbc  fiscal  tystein  of  tl» 
country,  as  well  as  tn  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  career.  If 
anv  one  may  hesitate  to  place  the  date  from  which  his  financial 
policy  began  (o  deteriorate  so  early  as  lS*i3  or  1864,  there  U 
no  doubt  that  it  has  continued  to  move  steadily  dowawarft 
since  1874. 

It  was   not  want  of  knowledge  which  has  caused  this  fatal 
declension.     No   one  bos   possessed  a   keener   perception  of 
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the  blots  in  our  6sca]  tyclcm.  \o  une  has  <l<-nouno<!cI  the 
ilisndrantagcs  atleDtling  on  ibe  Income  Tax  more  slronj;!^-  than 
Mr.  Gliulttono,  No  one  ba»  shown  more  clearly  the  abiu«> 
which  thnt  tax  leads  to.  Afr.  Gladstone,  from  the  rer;  beginning 
of  his  cnnndrtion  with  the  finances  of  the  conntrj,  desired  to 
brund  the  Incoinit  Tax  ns  a  tptnporary  cspcdicnt.  IncrcMing 
experience  at  (he  Kxchequcr  only  xtrrnglhrncd,  and  strength  en  ml 
^eatlj,  ^(r.  Gliidslune's  aversiun  to  iu  He  has  ohjected  to  the 
tax  on  account  of  the  great  opening  to  fraud  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  He  has  objected  to  its  use  in  time  of  peace,  because  it 
was  a  rcscrre  of  force  which  should  be  kept  in  band  against  a 
time  of  war.  He  has  objected  to  it,  most  of  all,  because  of  the 
extravagance  which  has  accompanied  it. 

The  cri-ni  has  fullj  juslifiod,  as  wc  shall  proceed  to  show,  thfi 
force  of  Mr.  (■lailsli>nr'f  warning,  but,  though  be  has  rulcil 
England  during  many  years  since,  he  has  never  made  another 
srrioas  eSbrt  to  redress  the  evil.  Moreover,  the  alterations 
made  in  our  system  of  finance  by  bioi  and  the  school,  which 
has  followed  him  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  have  per- 
petuated the  existence  of  the  (as,  and  have  necrttilated  its 
retention,  unless  a  radical  alteration  in  our  liiCJiI  syxlnn  i* 
carried  out. 

When  Sir  StajTurd  Xorthcute  (Lord  Iddesleigh)  succeeded  to 
office  in  IS71,  lie  found  that  ilie  estimated  surplus  in  the 
eosuing  year  would,  unless  some  remissions  of  revenue  wore 
made,  amount  to  C>,90(),000/.  The  minds  of  many  men  had 
been  greatly  exercised  in  wonder,  which  may  be  best  oxnri^w;d 
in  the  wonls,  '  What  would  he  do  with  it?  As  ihc  wliolc  of 
the  produce  of  the  Income  Tax,  in  the  year  1873  T'l,  was  little 
more  than  5,700,i»0/.,  and  the  net  proiluoc  5,5l)t>,()0<)/.,  it  was 
clear  that  Sir  StalTord  Northcote  might  Iiave  swept  the  tax  away 
at  one  stroke,  and  yet  have  fully  balanced  his  Budget  without 
any  other  alteration.  Instead  uf  this,  however,  he  fell  into 
the  error,  we  must  say  with  regret,  the  immense  anil  unfor^ 
tunate  error,  of  continuing  the  system  of  rcmisiions  inau- 
gurated by  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  repealed  the  Sugar  duties, 
and  the  doty  on  Hones,  while  reducing  the  Income  Tax  by  a 
peony. 

Mr.  Dowell's  remarks  on  the  repeal  of  the  Sugar  duties  are 
iostrnctive.  After  pointing  out  the  manner,  in  which  carefully 
planned  diminutions  in  the  duty  had  been  follower)  by  an 
increase  in  the  revenue  received,  he  refers  to  the  reduction 
made  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  lb70,  and  then  continue*: — • 

*  Her«  andoubtodly,  in  tho  opinion  of  many  careful  and  pTovident 
pezsoOB,  who  bore  in  mind  our  fi»cal  Kystcm  in   the  whule.  and, 
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leg&rditig  adviuico  in  procporitj  hj  loKpa  and  boniidK  U  k  ttapomt 
mbA  not  tlie  DDmuil  coniUti»D  of  tbo  iwugrtHB  of  tbo  iwtton.  Sad 
.tbair  atttmtioia  o»  tho  ovtintiMlitiis*  of  tlw  fatnro,  «n  ■ibauld  but 
alAyoA  the  prixxwc  of  nsductioii,  nhidi,  if  carried  further,  throktcwd 
tho  annihilutioD  uf  tbu  Ux.  Tliui  tax,  with  tboM  oa  tea  iumI  codoe, 
)l«ld,  iu  thoir  opiniun,  U  poaitiuu  of  |>c«iiliikr  imn^rlMioc :  to  b«  hn), 
in  time  of  peKo,  kt  low  ntee  kt  wluvh,  bo  oTtloly  ilu  tltuM  l&ict  lit 
orcT  tlio  wholi)  Hurfuou  of  t]i«  natioo,  tha  prenurv  wm  oot  felt  Vt 
any  ouct,  thuy  tvutii  ]x>u'erfal  engine*  tifulablu  wlicu  Um  duIia 
Hhonld  be  called  npoQ  fur  »  guuend  I'fTort  in  time  of  mu-.  To  Miit 
tliMo  taxes  would  bu  to  remove  tbt-  lu^uuKtujn  of  uur  syttetn  of  tm- 
tion.'— '  HiBtoi;  of  Taxatiou,'  tixA  ediL,  vol.  iw^  p.  28. 

To  this  it  ma^  bv  u<Ii)n],  tbst  some  of  tboso  beat  quoUGed  to 
judgn  bint,  that  lh<!  cxiiting  Ion-  cost  of  sugar  is  Dot  doe  to  the 
romisiion  uf  tbe  duty,  but  that,  pmlMblv,  had  that  romaiiwd  m 
a  b)W  rate,  the  sellias  price  of  tbe  article  would  he  much  the 
same  aa  it  is  now.  Be  that  as  it  may,  SirS.  XurtbcotA  n^aiti 
the  Supar  duly.  An  increase  io  the  charge  for  the  debt,  a»i 
some  additions  to  the  tubventiona  of  local  expeitditure,  swtt- 
lowed  np  the  remainder  of  the  surplus.  In  the  memory  of  tbx 
occasion  there  is  no  rrcotlection  mora  prominent,  ihu  (k 
bitter  disapiMiinlment  at  so  insignificant  a  result  havio|f  beat 
reat^hiKl  from  so  magnificent  a  starting* point.  Never  bcfoct 
was  a  'noble  so  frittered  down  to  nineptincc  ;'  yet,  for  tbt 
main  features  of  this  Budget,  Sir  S.  Norlbcote  might  cntiitJ,' 
have  claimed  the  authority  of  iMr.  Gladstone.  It  was  onl; 
carrying  out  the  same  plan  of  continual  diminution  in  indinti 
taxation.  Thus  Sir  S.  Norlfacote  really  reverted  to  tbe  Uncs 
marked  out  by  Mr.  (iladstone  before  he  proposed  to  aboUah  tbt 
income  Tax. 

This  Budget  was  the  last  of  what  wc  may  call  the  proapenoi 
period,  the  period  when  tbe  Kevenue  inorcased  by  'leaps  atfl 
bowtds.'  Greatly,  as  we  know  too  well,  has  tbe  coonc  a( 
errata  differed  since. 

Ten  years  earlier  indeed,  at  least,  the  causes  of  th*  dMflfe 
had  l>ccome  obrious.  It  was  all  very  well  (or  .Mr.  OUdataorU 
put  down  Sir  John  I'ni:ington  as  be  did  in  bis  Budget  ^x««h 
of  18*i.'i,  when  be  named  '.Australia'  as  the  cause  of  the  utn- 
ordinary  growth  in  the  means  of  the  country,  but  for  all  thai 
tbe  effect  of  tbe  '  stream  of  gold,'  its  rise  and  its  wane,  is 
strongly  marked  on  our  finance.     Xo  Chancellor  of  ibe  la 


-^ 


chequer  has  ever  benefited  by  the  assistance  thus  giveD  Io 
Revenue  so  much  as  Mr.  Gladstone  bas  done. 

In  the  year  1875  Sir  S.  Xorlhcote  had  to  announce,  that  if* 
Income  Tax  must  be  rclained  as  a  petmaneat  clement,  in  out 
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STJittMn  of  tucstion ;  an<),  in  discussing  the  reasons  wlticb  led  the 
Cl)iuiC(-ll»r  of  the!  Kich<-qucr  to  thU  opinion,  wc  have  to  obien'e 
tli.tt,  while  ohjrcting  to  the  Income  Tax,  rs  employed  in  this 
countrj',  wc"  would  not  diminish  the  shuv  whtcb  ilu'-  wiNtlthier 
clanes  ptiy  towiurdt  the  public  charge*.  It  is  tlie  method  or 
type  of  usin^  the  tax,  includin)^  the  |ier|>ctual  v»riutions  in  the 
rate,  which  is  objpctioiutble,  and  no  one  bus  put  forward  those 
objpctinns,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  tax  works  to 
thr  detriment  both  of  the  tax-pajcr  and  ibc  administrator,  more 
strongly  than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 

Sir  St-iffonl  Norihcotc  prefaced  hJs  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
permanenl  Income  Tax,  by  vbserrtng  that  he  had  not  arrived 
at  this  opinion  without  much  deliberation.     He  said  : 

'Xo  donbt  a  good  deal  of  foelini;  oiiate  with  reference  to  the 
Income  Tax  as  to  which  wc  claimod  the  right  last  year,  coosideriiig 
how  rcoontly  wo  had  acceded  to  office,  and  the  then  position  of  the 
finances  of  tbo  eooDtr;,  to  rcscrro  our  opinion.  It  would  not  bo 
canilid  to  attempt  to  iDC«t  tlio  qucation  iu  the  same  way  now :  of 
toone  we  havo  been  obligrd  to  conHidor  it,  and  whether  it  would  bo 
<b>irBblo  t»  do  that  which,  of  ooiirMi,  it  ia  quite  poe^ible  to  do — 
to  raalce  anungctiK^nt*  aod  re-ailJDittmeiita  by  which  wo  Biay  dispense 

'  '   it  or  ntatvrially  modify  it.' 


Sir  S.  Northcote  continued  by  showing  ita  tiae  aa  a  war-tax, 
3nd  also  as  an  en^^inc  for  the  reform  of  taxation,  n  use  which  he 
considered  had  practically  come  to  an  end.  ffc  spoke  of  the 
objections  to  it  patticularly  when  at  a  high  rate,  and  Rt  shifting 
rate*  more  than  at  fixed  rates ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying : 

*  We  may,  in  aakiotf  yon  to  renew  the  luoome  Tax  at  id.  iu  the 
|)oni>d,  do  so  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
ft  lax  nsefnl  in  point  of  amouiil,  hut  rather  to  be  bold  in  abeyance- 
ready  only  for  aofue  great  emergency,  and  nut  to  bo  called  upon  for 
trivial  occasions.' 

Events  have  unfortunately  hut  little  justified  this  sanguine 
licipation.  No  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hoi  been  able, 
when  pressure  has  arisen,  lo  resist  raising  the  chaise  to  the 
point  which  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  seemed  to  require. 
Whenever  since  that  date  the  re(|uirements  of  the  year  have 
called  for  a  larger  sum  than  Wfon^,  recourse  has  been  had  almost 
entirely  to  the  Income  Tax  to  fill  up  the  deficiency,  regardless 
of  the  principle  that  a  tax  on  income  should  remain,  as  fiir  as 
p«issible,  at  one  uniform  level  from  year  to  year,  because  of  the 
additional  inequality  on  temporary  and  life  incomes  which  is 
caused  by  a  varying  rale. 

But,  while  lamenting  that  Sir  S.  Xorthcoto  did  not  ok  to 
dvantage  the  great  opportunity  he  possessed  of  remodelling 
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(>ur  finances,  Ike  Uianks  of  the  coontTy  are  Kn-ati^  due  to  bw 
fur  having  amn^eU  a  system  hj  which,  boib  id  (^ood  uxi 
in  IkuI  times,  large  reductions  are  to  be  made  io  the  Natiootl 
Debt.  Mr.  Goschea's  bnlliant  tucccsa  >n  reducing  tbc  ioteiett 
on  the  Xationnl  Debt  !>  greally  due  tn  the  poncr  placc«l  in  hit 
hands  b;  the  system  cslablishetl  through  llic  exertions  of  Sir  S. 
North  cote. 

Sir  S.  N'nrtbcoic!  was  not,  liowev«r,  always  fortunate  in  his  plan 
for  meeting  current  expenses.  In  1876  he  had  to  raise  the  Income 
Tax  from  id.  to  Zd.  merely  to  meet  the  growing  demand  ol  tbe 
Civil  Service,  and  in  1879  again  to  hd.,  the  rea»ont  for  tbit 
being  much  the  same  as  in  1876.  The  revenue  was  depresMd, 
while  the  demands  increased,  partly  snrDcd  by  an  incmie 
in  the  sobvmtions  In  lot^al  nuihorilies.  The  addition  to  tbt 
Income  Tax  was  not  alone  tuflicient  to  meet  the  deficit,  ami  aa 
increase  on  the  duty  on  tobacco,  of  Ad.  in  tbe  poand,  bad  to  be 
made. 

I'bis  alteratioa  in  tbe  charge  on  an  article  in  general  vat 
bas  proved  to  be,  practically,  the  last  serious  attempt  made  b; 
an  hnglixh  Finance  Minister  to  adjust  ibc  burden  orcbarge,b]i 
increniing  both  itirect  and  indirect  taxnlion  at  tbe  same  ttmc^ 
when  the  re(|uiTcments  of  the  Slate  railed  for  an  augmentatiiHl 
in   ike   public  revenue.     This  is   the  right  principle;    it  bki 
been  adhered   to   by  all  our  great  financiers.     The  wiidoa 
and  the  justice  of  this  coarse  are  obvioua.     From  a  fiscal  point 
of  view,  the  throwing  a  charge   on  one  section   of  th«  oobi* 
munity,  while  other  sections  are  fiee,  is  obviously  disadvaib 
tageous  to  the  Kxche<iner.     The  justice  of  an  even  charge  needs 
no  comment.     The  '  Punch  '  of  the  prnod  laughingly  described 
tke    arrangement   as  hard  on    the    smoker,  who   was    charged 
fourpcnce,  while  tbe  Income  Tax  payer  was  let  oS  with  two- 
pence.    Io  practice  tbe   plan  was  found,  as  some  expected  W 
tbe  time,  to  be  objectionable,  and  the  additional  charge  was 
removed  by  Mr.  Goschcn  in  1S87.     The  difficulty  of  making 
a    xinall    addition    to    an    indirect    tax    of  long    standing   was 
curiously  iUuttrated  by  tlie  result.     A  duty  of  this  dcscriptioo 
becomes,  as  it  were,  engrainctl  and  incorporated  into  the  retai 
price  of  the    article  charged   witli   it,  and    the  purchasers  are 
very  unwilling   to   pay   more.      The   addition    of  \d.  In  tbe 
pound  was  fixed  at  that  point,  in  order  to  correspond  wilb  ao 
increase  in  tke  selling;  price  of  a  fartking  tbe  ounce.    But,  as 
was  observcil   in  tke  '  Economist'  of  March  27,  1860,  '  Three- 
pence an  ounce  having  txicomc,  so  to  say,  a  natural  price  for 
much  of  the  tobaecro  in  ordinary  use,  tke  purrbascrs  resented 
paying  more.'    It  was  in  vain  ikat  tke  Mint  provided  fartbingii 
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and  that  weighty  packets  of  these  coins  were  supplied  (o  gn^at 
doalera  &ud  those  in  a  lurge  way  of  trade,  to  enable  change  to 
bn  giren  to  thoso  who  declared  that  they  had  nothing  about 
them  smaller  than  a  halfpenny.  The  purchasers  Iwld  their 
own.  They  declined  to  pay  the  increased  charge.  Thus  the 
<iifficiUly,wa»  thrown  back  on  the  dealer.  He  had  lo  pay  a 
higher  lax  on  (he  article  he  dealt  in,  while  the  purchaser  would 
not  recoup  him.  The  dealer,  in  his  turn,  went  to  the  mnnu* 
factorer  and  called  on  him  to  furnish  'an  article  as  near  as 
possible  to  that  which  he  Uud  been  in  the  habit  uf  retailing,  as 
close  as  mi^ht  be  to  the  former  price.  There  was  only  one 
way,'  wc  (jutilc  from  the  *  Economist,'  '  of  doing  this,  to  employ 
more  of  an  inferior  and  cheap  class  of  tobacco,  possessing 
great  power  of  absorbing  moisture.'  The  tobacco  of  retail 
trade  is  always  sold  damp,  and  the  object  of  the  manufac- 
turers was  to  lind  a  tobacco  which  would  'drink,'  as  it  is 
called  in  the  trade,  as  much  ;is  pussible.  Tobacco  was  dis- 
covered which  would,  it  was  said,  'drink'  CO  per  cent,  of  its 
weight.  'More  tobacco  of  ihis  class  was  therefore  used,  and 
otlier  cheap  descriptions  were  employed  to  bring  the  colour  and 
appearance  back  as  much  ns  possible  to  what  the  purcEiasers 
were  accoslomed  to.'  Hence,  though  an  increasing  number  of 
'ounces'  and  'packets  of  tobacco'  probably  passed  over  the 
counters  of  the  retail  dealers,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  really 
retained  for  home  consumption  diminished  for  the  time.  U 
has  since  increased.  When  he  brought  the  duty  back  to  the  old 
rate,  Mr.  Goschen  was,  no  doubt,  advised  by  the  experts  attached 
to  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  ;  and  no  Department  m  the  Service 
has  better  or  more  painstaking  advisers  than  tlie  Inland  Revenue 
Office.  But  we  fear,  that  the  trade  has  been  working  so  long  on 
the  bad  tines  which  the  ill-arranged  alteration  uf  1^78  involved, 
that  it  may  he  Bt>me  time  before  the  Revenue  receives  any 
important  benefit;  and  that,  for  the  time,  the  retail  dealcc 
will  receive  the  advantage,  having  avoided  loss  before.  There 
are  few  things  in  which  alterations  of  long-established  ways 
answer  less  satisfactorily,  than  in  changes  which  run  counter 
to  popular  prejudice  or  general  custom  in  old-standing  forms  of 
taxation. 

Mr,  Dowell  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  realixing  the  increase 
in  the  duty  for  the  Exchetjuer,  owing  to  the  very  small  quantities 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  purchasers,  as  follows : — 

'  FersuuB  who  are  accnstomed  to  pDrehase  uigors  and  boxes  of 
tobacco  in  pouad  and  half-pound  eauistvrs,  may  purhajis  be  surprised 
to  hear  tliut  scvcu-dghths  «f  the  tobaceu  cuutiiiuicd  lu  the  Kingdom 
is  said  to  he  cousumcil  by  the  poorer  ur  working  classes,  the  balk 
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of  it  ill  litJf-oiiDC«s,  and  tbnt  tbe  Mie  of  single  ci-{ftis  exceods 
the  umDiiut  aold  in  boxes.     As  to  cigars.  ii)dpod,  umagtStaentB  I 
bo  posaiMe;  bnt  as  T6g»r3a  tobnoco.  Uie  difficnllr  vob  conadnab 
The  etoadard  prico  of  the  half-ouooo  )imI  for  ^cars  beon  &ied  &t 
i«l6  of  Sd.  tbo  onncc.     How,  with  our  coinnge,  oovld  tlie  tdditk 
id.   the  pound   bo   Ap|>orlion«d   to   the   32   faalf-ounoes?  . 
ainuUer  purchfiserB  had  to  put  np  with  a  sljghttj  iufcrior 
Weight  was  added  to  the  tolocco  in  tfao  form  of  v&tor  ;  and 
day  "Eaoist  Aquarius  mdte  in  daily  ahowors"  over  ntiuiy  r 
chest,  to  recoup  tho  rotnil  trader  Momo  portion  of  Um  id,  of  It 
'History  of  Taxation,'  2nd  edit.,  toI.  it.,  p.  ?71. 

There  hu  been,  since  1S7S,  onlv  ooe  imjiortaDt  change 
indirect  taxation.     This  occurred  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1 
swept   away   the  Malt  duty,  nn<l   substituted  for  it  a  doty  oi 
Beer ;  all  rcstriclioDS  to  the  use  of  malmnls  by  brewers  beini 
removed.     Whether  in  consideration  of  the  free<loin  thus  giTi 
or  from  the  natural  tendency  »f  a  Cliancellar  of  the  Eschnjai 
to  )^ive  the  '  doivu  scale '  »u  the  side  of  the  Revenue  wbeuevi 
a  tax   is   altered,  Mr.  Gladstone  arranged   the  new  system 
duties  BO  that  the  yield  of  tho  tax  on   brewers  and  puhti 
was,    acconlin^    to    the    figures    in    the  'Statistical    A' 
increased  by  564,000/.  a  je»r. 

With  the  exception  of  this  alteration  in  the  collection  of 
indirect  tax,  there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  tuftdc  to  ia 
the  yield  of  indirect  taxation  since,  in  l$7-l-75.  Sir  StaJTei 
Morlfacote  retained  the  Income  Tax  as  a  permanent  part  of  oi 
system  of  taxation,  till  Mr.  Goscben's  Budget  of  this  ptew: 
year.     There  have  been  several  occasions  since,  when  addition, 
taxation  has  been  required,  and  there  is  no  question,  that  t 
condition  of  the  working  classes  is  more  prosperous  now  th. 
it  was  in  1874.     There  is  no  doubt  also,  that  the  condition 
many  in  the  classes  almvc  them  has  become  worse  within  the 
limits  of  time ;  and  that  this  bos  bn-n  the  cas'!  among  tlie 
numerous  and  tlicmost  need r  payers  of  Income  Tax,  little  trad 
men  and  possessors  of  smalt  incomes.     The  only  taxes, 
reach  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes,  are  the  indirect  taxes, 
all  ('hancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  who  hare  ever  spoken 
subject, are  eloquent  on  the  severity  of  the  pressure  of  taxation 
the  classes  immediately  above  the  level  oi  the  stiperior  a: 
Yet,  while   the  one  class   has  not   liecn  taxed    more  scverel 
though  benefiltng  largely  by  the   lower  price  nf  all  articles 
consumption,  the  other  classes  of  the  eommuniiy  hare  bad  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  taxation.      Between  the  coinraencement 
the  fis<:al  year  1876  and  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  I8$7, 
instance — the  years  ended  Slst  March  are  taJcen  in  both  cases — 
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tfcc  Cnstoins  dutitts  liave  Tpmaintsl  neatly  «t  the  siimc  IptpI,  the 
^amount  being  in  ruund  fignrvs  20,000,000/,,  boih  at  tlic  oarli«r 
1(1  the  later  dates,  aad  ihe  Kxciie  duties  are  about  S,O0O,0O(l/. 
a,  having  moved  downwards  fruin  27,000,000/.  u>  25,200,<K)0£, 
while  tho  tax  on  Propertj'  and  Income  Itas  risen  coniiderablj 
more  than  11,000,000/.,  having  been  laited  from  -1,10'J,000/.  in 
1876  to  15,900,000  in  18S7.  The  population  has  )ucre»«d 
en  nil  id  era  blf  liMwccn   these  two  dates ;  hence  the  Customs  and 

IJCxcise  duties  are  a  distinctly  smaller  proportional  charge  per 
pKad  at  the  present  time  than  ten  or  twelve  years  since. 
[  We  have  now  to  revert  to  the  arrangement,  carried  out  by 
Bir  S.  Northcote  for  making  an  annual  diminution  in  the 
National  Debt.  This  bas,  on  the  whole,  been  very  succeuAil. 
Like  ail  measures  of  the  tame  kind,  it  is  open  to  the  objection, 
that  it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  Government  for  the  time 
being,  and  really  can  only  opctaie  efficiently  while  a  genuine 
surplus  is  mnintAined.  A  little  check,  and  it  is  gone.  Thus,  in 
1S80-81,  a  portion  of  the  new  Sinking  Fund  was  employed  to 
meet  tome  extra  cliarges  arising  out  uf  the  war  in  South  Africl. 
Worse  than  this,  it  was  virtually  suspended  in  1885  by  Mr. 
Childors  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Even  when  this  was 
done,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  no  less  than  :2,tiO0,0O0/.  in  tho 
^car,  a  deficiency  which,  had  the  whole  cbargo  been  met,  would!, 
ling  to  the  Budget  estimate,  hare  reochnl  about  7,500,000/. 
This  WAS  after  adding  2(/,  to  the  Income  Tax.  The  Sinking 
Fund  was  again  alti-rcd,  not,  it  may  he  huped  [lerroanently, 
K|ir  Mr.  (ioscben  in  1887.  .Mr.  Gladstone,  when  speaking  at 
Hilover,  December  28lh  in  the  same  year,  referred  to  this  in 
■ome  very  caustic  remarks  directed  against  Mr.  Goschen,  who, 
be  said,  '  was  thought  to  be  a  rigid  financier  and  political 
economist,  but,  notwithstanding,  he  found  himself  this  year 
quite  at  liberty  to  take  away  S,000,000/.  from  a  fund  carefully 
CKinsttactcd,  in  a  spirit  of  longsighted  statesman thip,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  more 
pO])nhir  purpose  of  taking  a  penny  olT  the  Income  Tax.' 
VVliile  Mr.  (iladttone  could  comment  thus  on  the  preaent 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  most  have  forgotten  that  two 
members  of  his  own  Cabinet  bad  done  the  same  thing,  and 
«ven  one  of  them  s  great  deal  more ;  and,  as  It  seems,  with  his 
appioval.  In  1885  Mr.  Childers  took,  as  mentioned  above, 
about  5,000,000/,  from  the  same  fond,  and  Sir  William  Har- 
ciMirt,  the  next  year,  suspended  the  operation  of  the  minor 
Sinking  Funds — an  amount  of  about  800,000/.  It  is  true  that, 
after  the  reckless  appropriation  of  these  resources,  made  by  his 
immediate  predecessor,  sir  W.  Harcourt's  action  appears  at  first 
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nght  Ic«f  blamrwoTlhy  than  that  of  Mr.  Cbildcrs;  liut  tndi 
financiers  only  driil  with  the  cuircnL  Tbii  bappenwl  lo  be» 
little  ics>  ttmng  in  ISJ^O  th.-in  in  lg$5,  bm  bulb  BudgeU  inllj  I 
tulmit  ibe  same  tbing ;  that,  nllbuut  icutodelling  our  fttai 
(jTitem,  wc  bftvc,  when  addiiiunul  rt^vcnucs  are  rnjuitcil,  oo 
immediate  rnource  but  to  incrvate  the  Income  Tax,  that  it,  to 
tax  one  section  of  tbe  comtnunity.  Wp  can  only  echo  the  woi 
which  we  once  beani  rxprpsscd,  that  wc  could  but  Eiare  hnnl 
the  speech  which  Mr.  Gisdttonc  woold  have  made,  bad  tbii 
tampering  with  the  Sinking  Fund  been  tbe  work  of  a  Miniiln 
to  wnom  he  was  in  opposition. 

Hut  the  i{uarrels  of  statesmen  nre  not  whhla  our  provtocc 
Mr.  Cbilden  proposed  in  lbtf5,  besides  the  additional  'id.  ia 
tbe  Income  Tax,  an  increase  of  the  daty  on  beer  and  on  spinU. 
These  alterations  were,  like  Sir  S.  Northcotc's  alteration  of  the 
tobacco  dutjr,  not  well  arranged.     The  tax  on  ipirits  is  already 
enormous,  and  to  propose  Bit  addition  on  beer  -ilwnjs  requires 
great  cuumge.     Huth  propcnaU  were  dropped.    H.id  .\ir.  ChUdns 
proposed  only  an  addition  to  tbe  lln-r  dutjr,  he  might  have  beci 
more  successful.     As  it  was,   the  remainder  of  Mr.  Childeri: 
Budget  was  virtually  adopted,  almost  in  its  eatirrty,   by  Si 
Michael  Hiclis-Beach  when  be  succeeded  him  at  tbe  ExcJica' 
in  the  summer  of  that  year.     Mr.  Childers's  plans,  for  dealing 
with  the  light-gold  coinage  and  reducing  the  rate  of  intei 
on  the  Xnttonal  Debt,  were  neither  of  them  sucnesaful. 

Our  chronicle  of  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  last  (|uiir1ef  of  .1 
century  is  now  approaching  completion.    Mr.  (loschca's  Budcet 
of  Ii$87  may  be   regarded  as  a  provisional  arrangement.     Hit 
Budget  of  1888,  which   we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, 
framed  on  different  lines. 

Two  main  ideas  are  contained  in  iu  The  first,  the  recoa' 
struction  of  our  whole  system  of  finance,  necessitated  by 
assistance  lo  be  given  to  Local  Authorities  in  lieu  of  the  prneui 
ill-considered  method  of  grants  in  aid.  The  second,  tbe  reso- 
lution not  to  depend  solely  on  the  Income  Tax  for  addiiiooal 
rerenoe  required  In  ordinary'  tinws.  'Generally,'  said  Mr. 
Goscben,  in  bis  opening  remarks,  '  it  falls  lo  tbe  lot  of  Chan* 
cellors  of  the  Exchequer  simply  to  have  to  consider  the  clainis 
of  the  taxpayers  to  the  remission  of  taxation  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion tbe  dntms  of  the  ratepayers  have  also  to  be  considered  : 
and  I  find  tliat  I  have,  if  I  may  use  tbe  phrase,  a  double  set  uf 
clients — namely  the  Uxpayers  and  (be  ratepayers.'  lo  order 
to  make  the  points  referred  lo  entirely  clear,  a  little  explana- 
tion Is  required.  The  present  financial  system  of  our  Local 
Goremiuent  is  both  complicated  and  obscure.     It  has  grown 
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up  oui  of  ft  MTics  of  comprinni»r»  between  the  Central  Gorcm- 
mrtit  and  tbn  Local  AutIi«r!liM.  TImmi;  hnve  irurkcs)  out  after 
the  following  method.  Tlie  Central  Government  bas  required 
certain  duties  to  be  performed  in  rural  districts  and  country 
towns,  and  tbe  inhabitants  bave  ririually  said  to  the  Govern- 
ment,'These  matters  may  be  attended  to,  provided  you  will 
pav  for  tbeiD.'  The  points  contended  for  priReipally  referred 
to  he:ilib  and  to  uimc  branches  of  primary  education.  Thus, 
payments  for  medical  officer*  undcrthe  control  of  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  Teachers  in  Workhouse  Sclinnis,  Kegistrars  of 
Birth)  and  Deaths,  Public  Vaccinators,  part  of  the  esp<:n*e  of 
the  Pol  ice  and  Criminal  Proseculions,  and  other  similar  charges, 
have  been  regarded  as  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer, 
ns  separate  from  the  ratepayer.  As  modern  developments 
hare  established  fresh  wants,  fresh  grants  have  been  supplied 
by  the  Central  Gorcrnment.  Gradually,  in  this  manner, 
payments  to  Local  Authorities  have  accumulated  to  an  amount 
of  more  tlian  2(  millions  annually,  in  Kngland  and  Wales 
alone.  The  system  is  bad  in  itself;  it  is  likely  to  promote 
extravagance,  and  it  is  not  the  best  method  to  secure  efficiency. 
The  subject  has  been  approached  by  many  administrators  in 
succestion,  but  hitherto  never  successfully. 

The  measure  recently  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Ritchie,  promises  to  provide  a  very  able  basis  for  spttling 
this  thorny  quextion.  Hen<:e  it  was  incumbent  »n  Mr.  Goschen, 
not  only  to  supply  the  funds  neede<l  to  take  the  place  of  the  grants 
in  aid  hitherto  given  to  the  Local  Authorities,  but  to  rearrange 
«  very  large  jwrt  of  our  whole  financial  system.  Speaking 
broadly,  grants  in  aid  of  Local  Taxation  in  England  and  Wales 
to  the  amount  of  3,600,000/.  will  eventually  be  discontinued, 
and  the  proceeds  of  certain  taies,  simultaneously  raised  to 
5,500,000/.,  will  he  handed  over  to  the  Local  Authorities.  The 
sources,  from  which  this  amount  is  to  be  derived,  are  partly 
existing  and  partly  new  duties,  and  include  the  principal  part  of 
the  licrnsps  now  levied.  These  produce  about  3,UOO,0<>0/.  a  year, 
and  embrace  licenses  on  publicans,  duties  on  servants,  game 
licenses,  and  the  carriage  tai.  To  assist  the  new  Local  Autho- 
rities in  tbe  maintenance  of  the  roads,  a  new  set  of  licenses  is 
proposed,  which,  broadly  speaking,  will  be  levied  on  all  other 
vehicles,  except  those  taxed  at  present,  and  agricultural  carts 
and  waggons.  The  lic<■ns(^  duty  on  horses  kept  for  pleasun:  ii 
to  be  rcimposed,  the  justification  for  this  mode  of  taxation  being 
the  commonseose  reason,  that  those  who  assist  to  wear  the 
roads  out  should  auist  to  maintain  them.  Besides  these  taxes, 
lalf  the  Probate  doty  on  Personal  Property  is  eventually  to 
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be  astigoM  to- the  same  puqiutc,  and  thit,  witli  one  ottss 
minor  charge*,  brings  up  tfaetotnl  to  the  suins  before  raralioaeiL 
By  following  tliis  inelho)))  Mr.  Goscheu  will  cause  Pcnooal 
Pcopertjf  to  contribute  towarils  local  expenditure — an  end  tnai 
ileured — but  which  so  financier  has  jet  been  able  to  attain. 
The  void  tbum  left  in  the  receipts  of  Imperial  Taxation  is  to  bt 
filled  up,  partly  1)}-  an  increase  in  tbc  Succcsiion  fluty  and  hy  a 
icrision  of  the  Stamp  dutie*,  partly  by  an  increase  uf  tbe  dnt} 
on  wine  impnrtei)  in  bottle.  A  diminution  of  u  pennj 
ilie  Income  Tax  is  the  main  retaission,  besidas  aome  jnina 
alleviations  in  the  incidence  of  the  carriage  doty,  and 
licenses  on  hawkers. 

Space  does  not  permit  many  further  details  bctni;  ^irnb] 
Mr.  Goschcn's  practical  knowledge  was  curiously  cxcm[  " 
by  A  saving  of  aome  15,00<)/.  cfTccicd  by  bint,  through  wa^ 
more  cIoMtly  tho  balances  at  the  Bank  of  Knglan<)  than 
hitherto  been  done.  The  main  features  of  the  Budget  «q 
the  skill  shown  in  dealing  with  Local  Finance,  and 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Income  Tax,  Mr.  Goscben  si 
that  he  felt  impelled,  both  'from  great  Imperial  coosidv 
attons  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  tbc  weight  of  tbc.lc 
come  Tax  upon  the  j)Tofessional  classes,'  to  rcduc«  tbi)  tax 
he  has  <lnne.     Mr,  (loschen's  mode  of  dtnling  with   this 
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aversion  to  it,  but  that  he  will  endeavour,  throagh  a  reamtn 
ment  of  the  indirect  taxes,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pcrpct 
leaning  on  it,  Mr.  Goschcn  was  able  to  give  the  rcm.i9sioa  i 
the  Income  Tax  with  the  better  gracr.as  the  additional  taxatioi 
proposed  falls  mainly  on  the  well-to^do.  It  is  poiSsibU 
modiGcaiions  in  some  uf  the  minor  duties  proposed 
evenloally  be  made;  but  the  broad  features  of  the  Budget 
th«  method  of  dealing  with  Local  Finance,  and  the  mode 
which  the  taxes  on  income  and  property  are  treated — mark 
as  nlTonting  a  hope  of  a  new  departure  in  our  fiscal  annals,  t 
present  tlu^  proposed  alterations  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
more  than  sketched  out.  This  consideration  should  cbcci 
prenutture  criticism,  and  might  have  rcstrainnl  the  opini 
expressed  by  .Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  debate  on  tlie  Iiod 
resolutions,  that  the  measure  was  one  ■  too  much  in  favour 
property  and  too  little  in  favour  of  the  general  constunet, 
which  indeed  was  scarcely  bonie  out  by  the  remuks  wi' 
which  h«  supported  that  proposition.  A  discusaion,  oond 
'in  the  dr}' light  of  experience  of  public  policy,  with  a 
plete  estrangement  from  party  or  Parliamentary  considerations,' 
would    scarcely  have   led    an    eniiri^ly    impartial    fioancvr   to 
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ipose  an  increAsp  in  tbe  burdens  wbicb  inust  inevitabljr  Tall 
on  xiio  fuIiDf;  indastry  of  aerinilturr.  It  was  tiogular  aad 
imtnictivc  to  hear  Mr.  Gladttonr  repent  bit  proposals,  for 
mnaluing  thn  taxation  on  pmp^Ttr  in  mortmain,  made 
originAlly  many  ycani  cinot;.  Hit  remarkx  on  Mr.  Goschm's 
Budget  all  ri-llr!Cle«)  one  idea,  to  focui  taxation  on  one  point — 
the  cardinal  error  in  Kir.  Gladstone's  financial  poliry.  Mr, 
(joscben  was  fully  justified  in  hii  reply,  thai  the  wboli-  popula* 
tion  would  ("ain  tbTou);b  tbc  chaD;;cs  proposed. 

Tbe  tucccM  wbicb  bas  altrndcd  Mr.  Goscbcn's  plans  for  the 
roDVcruon  of  tbc  National  Debt,  the  very  substantial  assistance 
wbicb  will  hence  result  to  tlie  taxpayer,  most  mabrially 
ftrcngthen  the  jiosUion  <>f  the  Govcmint-nt  of  which  he  it  a 
member.  N'o  similar  operation  on  to  lar^e  n  scale  has  ever 
been  conducted  before  with  anything  like  the  same  results. 
The  definite  flgures  are  not  yet  known,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  (bat,  wbilc  *diBsrDls'  have  been  extremely  few,  willing 
•od  ancompclled  '  assents '  have  oomc  in  to  a  far  greater  amouni 
than  even  the  most  »nguine  expectnl. 

Tbe  skill  shown  in  this  measure,  and  >a  the  rest  of  &lr. 
G(»^hen*i  financial  plans,  wilt  greatly  KtiiiKith  the  w.ty  Uvr  the 
acceptance  of  the  County  Goremment  Bill  which  the  Aiinislry 
has  introduced.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  hotli  with  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  constituencies,  tbe  Government 
stands  now  in  a  far  more  powerful  position  than  it  did  oitheF 
»  year  ago,  or  even  when  the  present  Sesnon  rommenocd. 
Financial  slrvngth  has  the  enormous  adrantagc,  that  it  enables 
a  Governineiit  which  possesses  il,  to  pursue  its  course  in  other 
directions,  and  towards  beneficial  legislation,  unaffected  by  the 
agitation  of  the  roomenL  To  pursue  this  point  further,  however, 
would  compel  us  to  cross  the  boundary  line  to  which  in  these 
remarks  we  hare  steadily  adhered,  that  which  separates  fiscal 
matters  from  politics.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  tbe  country  tbal 
they  arc  so  closely  interwoTcn.  Ti>  cite  one  or  twii  instances 
of  this :    had  a  rr^giitration  duty  of  a  iMrnnr  pr^  cwt.  on  tbe 

Sain  and  flour  imported  into  the  country  been  njWD'  to  the 
lancellor  of  the  Lxcbei]uer,  this  would  haie  provided  biiu 
with  a  larger  amount  than  will  have  to  be  scraped  up  by  no 
less  than  six  of  the  minor  taxes  he  has  proposod,  the  imposition 
qf  which  will  he  attended  with  a  fricuon  disproportionate  t» 
the  result,  A  second  penny  on  com  registration  would  haw 
gone  a  long  way  towards  enabling  bim  to. dispense  with  the 
new  taxes  on  vehicles  and  horse*.  A  j>enny  on  the  cwt.,  it  may 
be  nhsrrved,  is  equivalent  to  fourpence  on  the  quarter.  N» 
spasiionate  financier  can  have  any  doubt  which  course  would 
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disarrange  the  intcrnni  tmde  of  the  countrj  lesM;  but,  whtk 
lli«re  can  be  no  qoMlion,  that  even  ilie  higher  of  thpse  two  iv/ut%  ' 
could  not  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  the  celling  price  of  It* 
article  taxed,  the  loaf  of  bread,  every  one  can  imagine  t1>t 
vehement,  ihongh  groundless,  cry  of  '  Pinleclion,'  which  nici 
a  proposal  would  excite,  or  the  equally  irrational  demonitntioa, 
wbicn  a  reimpotition  of  the  Tiinher  or  Sugar  duties  wouli]  CiU 
forth. 

Mr.  (joschen  defended  bis  lax  on  bottled  wines,  intended  to 
be  a  tax  on  champagne,  though  it  will,  incidentally,  fall  bcavil; 
on  cbeap  sparkling  German  wioes,  and   similar  growths  alto, 
by  slating  it  was  a  duly  intended  to  hit  luxuries.     The  same 
argumeol  would  have  juttifird  a  tax  on  silk  goods  imparted^ 
but  here  again  the  cry  of  Frolection  would  have  been  raised. 
The  allcgaUon  might  just  as  well   really  have  been   brought 
against   the  tax  on   bollled   wines.     The  *  home  production,' 
however  unrecognized,  of  sparkling  wines  will   no  doubt  he^ 
assisted  by  the  additional  lax.     Those  who  convert  the  jnic«  o^| 
the  gooseberry  and  other  liquids  into  the  nominal  produce  of  ^ 
sunny   champngnr   will    receive   a  considerable,   though    tin- 
avoidable,  artvant.igr.     Hut   wc   must  not  go  further  into  the 
economic  question    embraced   in    this  enquiry.     The   popular 
-version  of  the  principle  of  Free-trade  in  this  country,  tme  as 
the  principle  itself  it,  has  passed  into  the  position  of  a  dogma, 
based  on   traditional   prejudice,   rather  than  on  rational   OOO- 
viction.     Taxes  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  Revenue  ought  not 
to  lake  into  account  the  question  of  Protection  or  Free-trade. 
The  true  principle,  we  take  it,  is  this.     A  tax  for  Revenue 
ought  not  to  be  imposed,  because  it  will  protect  some  native 
industry ;  nor,  on  the  other  band,  should  a  statesman  be  de- 
barred from  imposing  such  a  tax,  if  for  other  reasons  desirable, 
because  it  will  incidentally  be  of  advantage  to  some  particular 
trade  in  his  own  country. 

This  summary  of  recent  national  finance  shows,  that  it  has 
been  divided  into  two  main  lines,  parallel  we  may  say  in  thicir 
course,  but  leading  to  destinations  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
Other.  There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  nnmUBr  of  channels, 
1o  some  six  or  eight,  through  which  the  Revenue  is  collected ; 
and  a  tendency  to  raise  the  increased  funds,  which  are  now 
required,  by  an  enlargement  of  direct,  rather  than  of  indirect 
taxation.  Some  persons,  however,  would  even  diminish  our 
existing  indirect  taxation.  To  them  the  following  remarks 
from  the  renort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  for  the  year  1887,  may  be 
commended. 
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'Bat  it  ia  not  ivoll  oitlior  to  ftbolisb  or  to  rodace  int«nMl-nTODua 
txAtioR ;  it  iR  a  lax  upon  wbiskoy,  beor,  utd  tobacoo,  tlungH  nhicb 
nri-  in  rcry  small  measim  necessary  to  the  health  or  lia]i])iii<«i;  nf 
miLnkiitd ;  if  Ihej  on  neoeesaiy  to  *ny  n&fortUDate  mau,  thaj  ani  far 
lew  neoesaar^  even  to  him  tfaan  are  6  thoiuand  other  artiolea  wliidi  iho 
Quvtminciit  taios.  This  tax  is  the  least  boFdoneoEac,  tho  least  unjuxt 
of  all  lb©  Uits  trhich  aovcnunent  lays  or  C»n  lay  upou  the  people ; 
Meh  mOD  lias  a  choice  to  pay  much,  little,  or  dodo  of  il,  aa  ho 
ohooses  to  HBO  much,  little,  or  no  spirits,  bcor,  or  toboooo;  it  shaiild 
uot  be  abolisheil,  nor  tihould  it  bo  roducod  if,  with  due  regard  to  the 
existing  conditions  of  labour  aad  capiUl,  niffloiont  redncboQ  can  be 
mftde  in  tho  taintian  of  articles  which  aro  of  nccos&ity  in  the  doily 
me  of  all  tho  people* 


k 


Mr.  Fairchild  continues  as  to  the  Customs  duties : — 


'  Add  to  tho  fru(sli«t  aa  many  arliulca  oa  jWMibln.  Reduce  dntios 
upon  evi-Ty  dutiable  article  tu  tlie  lowest  pouit  poNsiblo ;  but  in  osoor- 
lainins  thcKU  iKMLiibilittoa  the  present  situation  of  labour  and  boBUiegs 
muKl  umys  be  hept  in  mind.' 

Th«c  remarks  rc-ecbo,  to  a  groat  extent,  those  inxie  bj-  Sir 
George  C.  Loiris,  and  cited  n  few  jtogcs  back.  We  lake  it  ihev 
mean  this.  Tax  if  you  can  things  nhich  are  not  roallj-  neces- 
snrirs,  bnl,  if  you  cannot  raise  a  sulTicient  ^(^vcnue  from  these, 
strike  a  grut  many  articles  with  »  small  tax.  After  all,  this 
only  comes  back  to  the  proverbial  advice,  not  tu  put  too  many 
eggs  into  one  basket.  We,  as  a  Nation,  have  an  immense 
number  of  eggs  in  a  very  few  baskets.  Thus  Stamps,  Laiiil  Tax 
and  House  Duty,  Property  and  Income  Tax,  produced  about 
ibirty  millions  in  the  financial  year  I8J^T  ;  while  spirits  and 
tobacco  produced  about  twenty-six  millions.  The  sweeping 
remissions  of  taxes  made  by  Mr,  Gladstone  have  been  aa 
exhaustive,  that  they  bare  outrun  any  pcnsihle  power  among 
the  remaining  taxes  to  recoup  the  loss  to  the  Revenue.  Our 
normal  net  chaigea  now  are  overeighly-five  milliuni.  'I1ie gross 
expenditure  of  1S86,  reckoned  after  the  same  manner,  wouhl 
have  mounted  up  to  something  like  one  hundred  millions. 
Parliament  practically  admitted  then,  it  may  be  said  unani- 
mously— for  in  that  fiscal  year  the  financial  nrrangemenia  were 
virtually  the  work  of  both  aides  of  the  House  of  Commons — that 
a  deficit  would  have  to  be  allowed,  on  account  of  the  difTicnlty 
of  adding  at  once  to  the  supplies,  without  causing  umluc 
pressure  on  particular  classes  in  the  community.  Tbi*  itritcs 
from  the  want  of  elasticity  in  our  existing  system.  During  the 
last  twelve  years,  any  increased  rei'enue  which  has  been  needed 
been  raised  by  additional  direct  taxation ;  meanwhile  the 
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expendimrc  lends,  an<)  probably  roust  lend,  to  JDcreiue,  from 
cauM^B  which  !t  is  needless  to  recapitulate^     Tliis  then  is  ibr 
outcome  of  th<'  sj'stom  of  concentrating  the  coIlecUoa  of  revenue 
on  s  very  few  and  not  very  wHl-s^-lcctcd  points — due  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.     The  opinion  of  tho«c  who,  more  iban  twenty  reus  ^ 
since,  thought  that  the  work  of  the  proning-knifc  sboufd  be  fl 
stayed,  is  amply  jostificcl.     A  financi'il  system,  to  be  complete,  ^ 
should  not  only  plnce  as  fctw  shackles  as  possible  on  indindoal 
enterpriz(>,  but  it  should  h<'.  so  coastnicted  as  to  admit  of  expan- 
sion whenever  a  suilden   increase  of  rujuirement  taikcs  place. 
But  no  sy*t<-m,  which  is  based  only  on  a  few  points^  like  oars, 
can  possibly  effect  this. 

We  would  offer  an  an^ndging  tribntc  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Olailstone  for  his  conduct  in  transacting  the  French  treaty, 
and  for  the  administrative  skill  rxbibitcii  in  attending  to  the 
details  of  the  Kcrenue,  as  was  shown,  for  instance,  by  the 
augmpDtatinn  gainMl  when  the  fieer-duty  was  substituted  for 
the  Malt  Tax.  W'v  may  also  here  pay  due  honour  (o  the 
marvellous  thoroughness  with  which  he  mastered,  and  the 
lucidity  with  which,  in  bis  Budget  speeches,  taking  them  ax  a 
whole,  bo  set  forth  the  most  intimate  details  connected  with 
the  lines  of  trade  and  manufacture  that  he  has  successively  dealt 
with.  But  here  wr  mutt  pause.  It  is  impoMiblc,  oven  follow^ 
ing  tbc  lines  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  argument,  to  continue 
the  praise  further,  Mr.  (il.ndslonc  has  denounced,  and  no  one 
more  strongly,  the  ill-effects  arising  fnim  the  continnaiioa  of 
tlu!  mode  of  raising  the  public  Revenue  with  the  Inoomo  Tax  as 
the  pivot  on  which  all  the  system  turns,  but  lie  Iiac  prrpctoated 
thai  method.  Me  has  concentrated  the  source  of  supply  on  a 
few  large  hc-ails,  though  an  arrangement  of  that  description  is 
comlrmnrtl  by  the  soundest  authority.  The  system,  which  has 
come  into  force  through  his  acts  and  his  example,  is  one  which, 
even  in  comjaratively  easy  tim«;s,  is  completely  wanting  in 
elasticity,  so  that  a  small  addition,  when  further  supplies  are 
needetl,  is  almost  unattainable  without  alterations  which  would 
amount  nearly  to  complete  reconstruction.  It  is  a  system  which, 
in  a  petiod  of  acute  pressure,  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
entirely.  It  might  not  be  ill-suited  to  easy  times,  with  a 
condition  of  increasing  prosperity  and  stationary  eipenditnre: 
but  it  is  a  prt^nant  source  of  national  danger  in  difficult  days 
when  prxisperity  is  at  a  standstill,  or  wniiing,  while  expenditure 
is  increasing. 

When  the  history  of  British  Finance  during  this  centtiry  is 
definitely  written,  ihe  st.tlesnian,  who  has  influence*]  it  so  long, 
and  who  deliberately  hewed  down  that  stately  growth  of  indf 
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rcct  but  productive  taxalioo,  which    hnd   borne   the    plentiful 

fnitt  that  cameil  the  rounlry  through  years  of  clilTiculty,  and  left 

only  ii  «ratli?rrd  and  mnimerl  remnant  standing,  will  certainly 

nut  be  hc^Id  up  lu  a  pattern  to  succeeding  Chnneellnr*  of  the 

Exeh(Miuer    to    follow.      They  will    say :     the  years  of   happy 

^.  Fortune  were  tlte  yeart  while  he  was  in  ofRce ;   but  did   he 

B  husband  carefully  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  did  be  act  as 

'        if  sunshine  and  prosperity  would  last  for  ever? 

Air.  Gladstone  himself  referred  in  his  Budget  spcicch  of  1861 

*to  the  tree  of  golden  leaves,  whose  fame  was  sung  by  Virgil,  a* 
r«>rRScnttng  our  indiivct  taxation.  He  describct)  in  the  words 
of^the  Poet  how,  when  one  branch  was  lorn  away,  another  rose 

iin  its  place  ;  '  and  then,'  he  add<Kl, '  advice  is  given,  which  we 
have  done  well,  and  shall  yet  do  well  to  follow : — 
■  Ergo  ultu  vestiga  oculin,  ot  rito  rcpertum 
Oarpe  nmniL' 

Had  Air.  Gladstone  refrainet)   then    from    further  destruction, 
how  different  and  liow  fur  stronger  our  financial  position  would 
'^.    have  been.     Dut  the  inability  to  stay  his  hand  is  as  fatal  to  the 
H   financier  as  to   the  man.      With  the  growing  demands  on  tlic 
~    Exchequer,  combined  with  the  absence  of  active  expansion  in 
ibe  resources  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  long  befon-  the  altera- 
tions in  the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  made  during  the  last 
Gve-and- twenty  years,  will  have   to  be  reconsidered.     Such  a 
reconstruction  roust  always  be  a  bald  task.     But  for  the  enor- 
mously increased  weight  of  difficulty,  which  in  our  case  will 
hare  to  be  met,  the  financial  statesmen  of  the  future  will,  wc 
fear,  bold  Mr.  Gladstone  mainly  responsible. 
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lit'ttj.  baehnme  do.  hftr  racmedtw  and 

imprlKinmonl,  4QII.    JH«p  Monunliy. 
nciit,    Hon.    ti,   Ui#  Depuait   ayalnn 

originated,  3M.    &w  fnoniUf  ^udo- 

UOB. 

Blnokle;.  Canon,  bbi  aclunno  for  n 
National  Sick  and  pRnnion  Bimnflt 
Booicty,  401. 

Blomficlil,  Mt„  7.    f^  JvnyDs. 

Ulniit,  Ur,  euiie  of,  'ZtV.    liee  LavIdh- 

DM*. 

Brawntv  Uln  F.,  licaeribiid  bj  Keali, 

81& 
Braje.  Lord,  on  llio  litTlih  txtwndl- 

ttiro  of  tbo  ADglo-RomM  Onnnb, 

oi. 

c. 

Cabot'i  Uk  of  EmarKni.  180. 

Catrd,  Bi(  J.. '  11m  Land  IntorMt  and 

8uppty  of  Pood,'  118. 
Canubx.  t>>r  Htntford,  dcMvibtd  by 

Liiyaid,  108. 
Can.']'.   Ur.    A.  D.,   lii<    two    je^af 

jouniey  thioat(h  Contral  Aalo,  lU. 
0 
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Oailfte'*  Menddiin  tai  "Emtattm,  143 
^-oampucd  with  him,  1S(> — oii  tlio 
InalTuetioD  to  Ite  fonnil  in  a  porlniU 
»4. 

UuTet's  Blfcteh  o[  tbo  boursmU  in 
Louii  Plitlippu'i  time  461.  See 
Moanidiy. 

CtftoMi,  Lntd,  k  Pnliticnl  Itloumphy. 
170 — niJ)Rt>nrc«cntniiiiii8  n(  hlni,  I}t0 
— fhntUj  Iil«t0i7  •ud  eotly  tattvc, 
birtb,  l^t — mnrriiigcv  <luuu3«tio  1U«^ 
ISi — pvrauiuil  amwimiicv.  wit,  and 
vultures  IN^t-politioil  Dpiniont.  IM 
— Lord  Liout.  of  Devoiuhin!.  iS6 — 
ambuMilot  to  8w«dRu.  lS7--I«rd 
LiouL  iif  Irnlnnil,  uiil  ^iocrr'tniy  o( 
Slate  far  thn  Hcmlhorn  iJepartiDCEnt, 
ib, — ForotKD  8wfrt»ry,  ISS— hjh  tliu 
tirapowd  iMtUuliuu  of  OibnllAT  In 
&[Mi]i,  18S— difnoult  puritiuii.  I!>0— 
Tctnro  from  InilauiL  191 — efforts  1o 
nvi>rt  wnr.  192  —  Wnlpolc'a  poace 
policy,  1113— wM  with  Spain,  iSi— 
at  tho  luod  of  the  new  govcmmeot, 
mS— «Tiin1e>yiiiant  of  feMni  traqw, 
lOG— bold  and  coiapHihcntfVii  tIdt*, 
197— (mdMnur  to  fiirm  a  nnUcd 
Gsrhmit,  198 — Biuian  lugociatiixw, 
199 — Mifoy  njeoted  by  the  CstHaet. 
tSS-SOl  —  ■oltil  nttniDmeuU  and 
rigoToui  iiittllcct,  302  —  bccumw 
Elul  of  GtnuviJIP.  2<ia  —  minUtij- 
nuigncil.  t'A.— tliu  Kinj;'!!  attoDiiit  la 
oboow  hii  owii  mlnlatan^  'JM — Lotd 
B«aeon«flnld  on  IU«  rawnocMKfnl  irn- 
1«TptiMk20e— Pruidentof  theCono- 
cH.  107  — aeoDBd  mtniaat,  ib.— 
JcAlIu  309. 

Clirk.  thti  Cngluh,  oompmeil  with  tbe 
(Innnao.  S2,    tio:  L«Horni. 

Colvia,  Sidney,  Lifo  of  KoiiU,  308. 

D. 

Dunria'i  Lifo  «iid  Letton.  1  —  Mr 
uoMton  sad  bmily  DHoe,  '2,  3 — 
natobiQeropbical  aketoh,  i  —  uuly 
fanlta,  5— rcliffioiui  fouling),  nrbool 
llfti,  6  — lit  I'Minbnreh.  7  — Cam- 
brldffF,  a  —  frl-ndaliip  for  Prof. 
Htfialow,  !t— «(!li(iniit  or  viaillnK  thn 
Canary  lalea,  10— )irv|iotal  of  joining 
thu  *B«a);le'  a«  untui«1i«l,  II — 
appotntmeul  and  preuuTatiou^  IS — 
cnthiuiami  for  Humuoldt'i  writing, 
13 — mixing  mooda  on  banid,  H— 
anjnum  nl  KmJuik  Uoitil,  13— li> 
tnni  hoiuo  nnd  dinxMol  nf  hla  doI- 
iMtioDfh  it-.— poblldiH  tho  ■  Zoalojty 
ofttioVoyaf^  oftbe  BmffK'  IS— 
87iitaiimtt«  pUu  «f  irorlmng.  17— 


matUipi,  18— bod  bcnUi,  A.— »t 
Down,  19— Ihc  ■  CfmnDdn.'  4- 
bb'old  Boln'oa  SpxWtt-fn. 
ti^D  for  iti  puUioauaa  m  ttmtl 
hia  pKowtuN  d«aUi,  SI  —  (Sip«t- 
ntontiwUb  «gn,»ed«,  te,.ll-lk 
*  pigeon  ha^r/  2S  — ootMUaM  <f 
Ur.  Wallaoo  ■  nem  of  •  EUnal 
SnlMtion.'  ^ — nmnltaiMon  «» 
iDBnlcalJnn  lo  tha  Una.  Btoutt,^ 
— Ilof.  Uuilej'a  ebkptar  m  At 
■  OriEinortipeelM,'  3d— riivftftid 
■pri^tlinaM  oT  liiii  latten,  II— 
raithfu]  ptcwntsiMit  d(  liiiintiidv- 
lif•^  S8  — loTc  of  noTcli,  Mid  aMair 
ing  fnm  caQtrarcrar,  29. 

DilHeDllMB  of  Good  GoTaraoMaLlbt, 
496— Moalto   of  tho   kfaottfaa  4 
cUT«nr  ia  Itw  ft'oat  todin^  497- 
inuoduolioii  «r  lepraNintetive  iiilr 
tationfc  A.— Cuhire  of  Um  prindfli 
of  ■elf-eowmiucnl,  49S— tkno  mt- 
MDol  fM)ti»».49»— •niiMAlw  tf  Or 
Whi^Biid  Torba,  SOO-oMtadotf 
tho  WhiM   In   tbo  AMrftaB  W. 
Ai)l— DUotlftbllifanent  of  Ua  kU 
Cbniich,  •anounoed  by  Ut.  (l\it 
«ton^fiOS — vucoMnofluanwiMNtx. 
G03-tba  Btiom  BiU  «f  ISBft  ul 
tho  gtmeml  election,  AIH— Hr.OM- 
■toDo  dcdntod  lai  Homo  Bid*  «•! 
DiwatnbliihiuRiit  In  WaW  4^-At 
plan  <J  oppoaitlnn  a  KnimuMif  ft* 
pnrtT    «yol«n.    GOS  —  vwloit  ui 
itriiW    tundouaia^   907— WliMBtt 
of  tho  arlnt^ienitic  el«(D«nt  in  IbatU 
rufciuie,    ill.  —  uopoDdiiif  than 
30»— Piof.  GoJdirin  SmShU  uUtk 
in    tha   -XatlaiuU    It«vl««,'  SIS- 
Lopd  pymonbni'g  f«l«  of  wul  d 
oonitd«iic«  a.— ilenwnd  ftr  idbm 
610— w«skiM««  of  tha  OMMcntti* 
par^,  91 1— waniings  of  tho  Ubmlii 
5IS— bbe  qvUin  of  polittea]  jUr 
looonhr,  918. 

DowoA.  Btc^eo.  hto '  Bktmj  of  Tau- 
Uon  andTaxr*  [a  Kojiiuii.'Sl'i- 
on  tba  r«|>«ol  d  Ilia  Sogu  IMte 
0S3. 

Dmoe,  Ut.,  on  tho  Kjitam  of  Hani- 
famiefa,  79— on  rriiiTlaMMi.  7& 


K. 


iiSS^m 


Kmi-ncn,  Cbbofa  LUtB  c( 
of  hii  fint  Mmua  aaA  _ 

132  —  onerxatlo  leadiinn  US— 
*pr«ad  of  tianaoonifanlaltMB.  ISl— 
bitdgn  tnflnonoM,  UH—inroNtn 
penonalitr.  137— chUdhoaf  ISS- 
atndiomi  bojbeod,  1S9— M  Barm^ 
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' — miaisU-r  lo  tlici  *«c(iuJ 
Obnrrb  in  BciAtaii,  ib. — 
rDalgna  end  vUlt«  EuitijH-,  111 — 
doacribre  Toi-ioiis  I'-ilebratci]  mra.  ib. 
— roCum  to  Ani«>riuii,  oeoond  mar- 
ri»(i»,  IVi—raeayM.  it.— Wlicf  in  in- 
li'dtion.  H3— pL-cuiiar  ctcmJ,  m — • 
luti'lk-ctual  imd  rrlii^oun  iiiil>>[H.'Q- 
dutiL'c.  H5 — hii  \iivtaoe  In  aci  Aiuu- 
tima  edition  of  'i^rUir  Utjuuliu,' 
H(i— tiio  ■Difti;  147— tli#  Brook 
Form  EsnerSni«tit.  148— roruacs  lo 

iOlD  the  AswinliuiJ,  143— itaitli  of 
lia  MO,  IGO— hia  volume  of '  ^glish 
IMtH.'  151 — 3  einutiislcat  vhaiDJiioa 
of  negro  pmnJn.-i|ittlion,  ili,  —  fiiiluni 
of  mind  and  niciiiun',  152 — rank  ub 
»  pDct,  ill. — p)iil"*>i|i[ii<'ul  Mpirit.  153 
■  'flliLHw  <if  naUiui,  154  — ftttitudc 
lo«rd*  nISglon,  155  —  aam pared 
With  Qulylc.  ISIJ— style  of  writing, 
107—11  bniliiiiit  rsaayiol,  JflK. 
EiiKJiah  GladKlouiiia  iiarlj  (cimpnrMl 
with  thn  left  of  tlio  French  Cliutnbur 
imdor  LonU  Pliili|ipc,  400,  Sre 
HcuUTObj. 

F. 

F^Jrehllil,  Hem.  V  S..  on  Uxntion,  545. 

Fallnpplo,  (.iHliriiLd.  kin  ri«i-aroluii  tu 
anHtoiiiy  uuil  botiiu;.  116. 

Fitx-Uuf,  l.:Bpt..  11.    Seo  Duvjn. 

Flood -Icgotidti  nnd  tradition),  lH.  Be» 
Momnintl). 

Formniui.  ialnml  nf,  ditscri'ioJ  by  Dr. 
Oulileniftni,  165.    ^t  MurrlmBa. 

Font«r.  Kt.  Hon.  W.  T...  hw  >>ITort  to 
provide  relief  tu  tlie  norkiug  cloaai^ 
in  old  11^1^  385. 

Friendlv  &wietice,  37T— provniling  im- 
prnwlnn  on  tho  ]>nblie  iitiud.  37K — 
mtHltatnl  Snoiotjea  <ir  Orden,  tb,~- 
ktntnge  till™,  37!»— Iho  Uxl^e,  Ibe 
Pi"tritrt,  mid  llic  Ordi»r,  ih. — ^uncqual 
fiiiiilti  for  reliff.  KSO — iiiipnivcd  or- 
CFiiiuation,  38 1  —  tlie  Hiini?hc«t«i' 
Unity  of  Odd  Followi.  382— onnaal 
conferooee,  ib. — eyit<-m  in  the  (.'olo- 
nlo*,  il^ — eiptnsu  of  tbo  olliliiitvd 
■y Rtnm,  ifi. — llio  UwLct  c_'!abs,  IVH — 
tlio  liojiuait  nvBteni  origiualcd  by 
Mr.  Ik>t.  A^-eObrta  d  Mr.  W.  K, 
Forsttr.  »H&— nudtlouM  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Prull,  «6.— Mr.  J,  M,  Ludlun'a  Year 
Book,  380— Lord  Gn-iille's  Bill.S87 
— ^Tiditi):  sue iv lice,  38& — diaudvnU' 
taso  of  Tt'Kialnitioii,  38',' — tlie  Iloynl 

Llwr  Sooic'lv,  SSii.  3SU— tb(:  I'ru- 
d«ntlal,  SUU-^Alr.  KtDnli^'i  Uqwrt. 
890-892— Ml iTiM  of  tho  Bicrelorio, 
S!>L — dmioullyotiudiicltigtlte  poorer 


cUwiM  to  Insom  Ibeir  ItTM^nMM 
— iIli.'Ka1  and  infant  ininrnnra,  995 

— iliUUCti'  of  iieKtcct  lo  cliildreu'ii 
liviw,  BtKi— eajio  of  Ibe  '  Iiidnpendont 
Mntuiil  Bn-tUren  Sopidy,"  i?i, — oftlio 
■  llnitf  1  A»«urnnpi!  Soomty,"  397 — 
iinanllefoelory  niunagmiirnt  uf  tho 
Ifiiriril  Sooli-itirs  3HH  —  StfllP  in- 
t<irf«pino«,  SI'S*— O^aimitli.'Wt  of  (lie 
Bonn''  of  ComuiQus  to  <^uirL'  fnto 
tlw  bot  menuB  of  IVn-ident  Aa- 
■uraDOD  agsiiut  I'auporiiim,  400  — 
Canon  Dlwklcy'i  nohomn,  401 — con- 
faiion  botwcen  nn  ininmnee  i^nd  a 
tux,  402,  403 — paymc-nt  by  wnsn- 
eamart,  404 — *i>oialijtt  pbaAn  of  tlin 
Kchamat  ^  —  I'riiK-i>  Ili^mnu't'k'H 
tb«ariM,  406 — Dr.  Aiobroll  on  com- 
jinlHlry  iumirance,  ih. 

Fruride,  Mr.  J.  A.. 'TUc  WiMt  Indlot; 
or,  tbo  Bow  of  Illyao*.'  490. 

Fuller,  Mr.,  bi«  Rionipoklion  nf  n  ro- 
fnujtory  K«l  in  liobil,  £88.  Sm 
Apoorj'pba. 

G. 
Garden  Fanniug.  407 — tublc  of  lumago 
of  muikul  ^'ardeofi  vtvbar>ia  and 
nnrwrias,  408,  409  —  fruit  aupply, 
410,  421  —  nurB0ry  ^Tounde.  41!  — 
hojis,   fli.  —  tbo    potjilo   oron.   ib. — 

futato-growiii^  eouutiei  in  hii^lnnd, 
12— iu  Sootland,  413 — dimioiiheil 
foreign  onmpetiliDn,  ih. — importa  in 
ISgi),  414— broccoli  or  cnullflQWcn^ 
415  —  (Mibbag«a,  a<paM.»i]s,  gnien 
peaa,  Fienoh  b«>na,  w«-Kailc.4iC — 
oiinTita,  &e.,  ODionti,  Milad-vogv- 
Inbl«e.  lor.,  417— luUHliruniu-glovimt;, 
ib. — oultivatiou  of  vdliuury  vexe- 
tuble*  in  Seotlund  and  Ireliiiid,  418 

—  imjiorta  of  uneomnorjiled  veRo- 
InblcG,  4IU— biul  *ystum  'if  diatrlbn- 
llon,  tm\  clinrgea,  Ae.,  4'.:u— Inipurt 
of  iijiiiles,  4'J^  —  ixuirii,  i-bnhnrb,  4^1 

—  giiolicbcrricB,  Blniwliprrieii,  4!i6  — 
ruBplivrriuBi  tb^iiu  fruit.  430— loinit- 
toca,  it.— ifiBpiti,  4!i7  —  inipirtii  'it 
ruw  fniit,  42B— Buiiuiil  iivyniKe  |mi- 
dace   of   Eti^lisb   fruit    laud.   4^9 

—  jum  fnetotiei,  430  —  onuiiueutnl 
IrcM,  abrubs;  cut  flowers,  431— bop- 
growing,  id.— rollwny  taXca  iu  fnvour 
lit  foreign  produce,  -lliU — ayitem  of 
rnltivittion  in  tho  Cbnnnol  Islandi, 
4113-435— Mr.  llHHbfrird-H  »a(x,.m  la 
tuinatu«4  luid  jjniiX'H,  1,16 — nxiKirtM 
from  (lucmiKy  !u  IPH",  437— Mr.  I.u 
Peily'a  auociw!  in  vu^'^tjiblwi,  ih. 

Giffen.  Mr.,  ou  the  Wii  uf  inorawu  uC 
nalionitl  profpcrity,  $5. 
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Qlad»toa»t  Hr~  M>  htu  anil  ctj  a^nU 
tha  noligo,  MS  —  anwaitMniBnt  of 
Uie  DimlftUliluaont  of  tbe  Irli>h 
duutili.  902 — tHHiotiilble  for  ttiu 
■Beign  ot  Torm.'  50»— QBlam  of 
Bjodprn  pnrty  gov«nimoiit.  505-Hju 
the  povM  olm  Britfth  Ghojucllor  of 
Exelicqiicr,  319. 

Olobo  fann*.  dlmlnUliod  lent  of,  X2i. 
8r»  I^ndod  InUrmtlii. 

OoMlwiu  Kt..  lib  Itnilkn^U  or  IHHT  nntl 
1808,  S40,    ^>«><  Naliuuul  Kinuiian. 

QranTilLL'.  lAiiil,  £04.     &;  l.'oHcri'L 

Onsyilltv  Lutd.  hi*  Bill  tu  umcat  the 
EitablMlMiMiit  of  any  Socaely  nitliout 
an  aetnuj'a  certillMlat  337.  Ste 
Friandly  godoUen. 

Onvi]lc,Mr.,oa  Icutu  Plil1lpp«'«  aIhI!- 
ratlon,  45T. 

liuUI''m)Lrd,  K.  H.  H^  'Ttio  CruiM  uf 
Ihu  MsniliM*,'  ICO — bi«  powiu  uf 
obtervntiuu  oiid  acieutifiu  tliuuglit, 
IffL 

Gulf  gtmun.  the,  di?Iiwioaii  nbont,  IG&. 
Sc»  Horclicin. 

U. 

HuTii.  W.  J.  '  Tha  Food  Crop  of  the 

World,'  311. 
UortuiKtou,  L>oi<d.  hii  Urjal  B.aii  ulnucht- 

fiirwanl  eolldu■^t,  2ti.    Stt  Lnwti^M- 


Bantlow,    Prof.,   hJi    fHenOahlii    for 

DBr«tD,9. 
Boom  of  Comiu'iiiai  brawli  mid  ilii- 

halMnout  in.  2Si.    Ste  Utnlosmi-Ni. 
Howorth,  Ut.  iL  U.,  'The  Uutnmotlt 

and  tba  Hood.'  112. 
Hont,  Ldeli,  bia  JoBncneo  ovitr  KcnU, 

3M — a^la  of  Iniigungo  tnwiuds  |io- 

lilico]  (^pflnriiUi,  XKi. 
llnilny,    I'kI.,    M»   ohapter   on    Uiu 

Utm^nn  (if  (be  OrigilB  of  Bp««iM  in 

UarwtD'a  Life,  '.id— on  Catutiophiam 

and   UDifonuIUriiuiiun.    ISl.     Set 


Jam  Faolary.  Lord  Bnddcy'ik  at  Tod- 
dinglon.  ISO.    &»  Goidiai  Farinloic- 

JaflHoa,  air.  IL,  •Hodfo  and  bU 
HMtm,'  333  —  on  the  want  of 
eunrt*^  in  Uia  ootlnKiir,  SS5. 

Jcnrns,  Ixuuartl,  lighliiic  biaiootnal 
Eton  with  £B«,  T.    ^>«  DiirwiiL 


P—*"*-'^".  acau4b<d  br  Dr.  Onille- 
aMid,inL    «MlIaRbo*a. 


Ka^ar  Uauar,  «60— lint    ,. 
ia   NvfabaK,  ffl       iMiiiit  «• 
■lona  »f  ^0  Mkt,  470— milM  Ui 
Damn.  (71— jwhom]  afipnaMia,  A. 
nejt'votef  iha  peJkatocollactAt''' 
ikwihiiS — Nufiinnaticnaf  Ualan) 
limba,  173— fivUmaUiial  aaolaaa 
of  hi*  nnwM,  173. 474-tiia  towliM- 
Ugiblo  «oi^  474— flat  taatkaci 
nod  BrttaBR  IntcU^fciwi^  411— Bm 
IlUInl'a  aocaant  of  blni,  4T&-Bm 
Biudot'a  slaloiDant,  477— ooaated 
to  tba  oan  of  l*r«f.  DuvMVt  t!^ 
aoquiraa  Uie  art  uf  HpeeoU  Ar-^Utt 
fur  knowledce  nad  penevoatMRlS 
— ahaBga  in  hia  aict,  St. — ftaA 
and  biuniiao  natnto,  4^ — aBiM[li 
lo  aataaimalii  him,  -llil— Hon  *x 
TBehor  appoinlad  bin  gwudiia.  m 
— doaocihaa  \ij  Hatr  *mi  FeoalaA 
482.  4H»-Urd  BfauikoKo  «t*  *• 
udupt  bim.  48S— icaiaftd  la  Hot 
Huyur'*  in  Anafcaeli,  4at— doiml- 
>ln;-  eObct  m  tdaa.  485    plaerf  M 
cU-ik  in  It  GotnnunnDt  Chiaeitj,  A> 
— journey  through  nivwary,  lit- 
Btlaolcad  and  aUU«d,  itT— dialk 
488— lernid  offlfcrad  COr  Um  dctmba 
of  Uio  niiRUrcT,  A.— oocalka  aa  D 
tniicidei  489~-a(caM   plaeed  «■  tta 
qiot  when  ho  waa  atmek,  WO  — 
witnawpa  axaminnl,  491      aiilaiirf 
MndiUon  nf  hU  Uvdt.  4aa— dljat 
dofvlopiurat  c4  brain,  493— hla  m(- 
toph.  4!»0. 

KfttU.  308 —birth  and  tatlr 
SlO—tOtaiBrtiT.  ail-dcatli 
mothiv,  npprcotioed  u 
I'i.--  onlhiuiiuUii  admiiatioa' 
Spnnici'ii  '  Fuoy  QiiwxMs'  313* 
mtlk*  tho  boapEub^  A.- 
ncdiano  for  litantun-,  313 
aowteta,  a-.— roniantio  Aicndah^  I 
La[«b  Hunt.  314— wd  for  &rte< 
3IIV— tnliiuicr  vith  J.  U.  BcraaUi. 
31C— nwnenMu  fricnda,  portonal  ip- 
pcannoe^  A.—tlnrt  Tolinoa  of  port); 
finbliahod,3l7— Kn4ymiooanilotb« 
poaBu,ib.— wnlldmttovwiUilIian 
and  11«  icaulta,  318  —  •cqMaBtaim 
with  Fanny  Umrne,  A,  ~  Ita  cf 
ilonxadenoy.  SIS  —  fiuliae  of  hit 
ponfa  powen;  SSO— aalf-tonDcaAlBK, 
331— Oral  Oga  of  Li*  flhiaM.  319- 
Ihiid  volnmo  of  poatty,  StS  —  it 
Naplea,  A.— doalh,  334— attMipla  il 
adf-imptmianiaat,  325— GmIIiiic  fc* 
btauty,  A— [Oiyiind  avribiU^.  SU 
— antfuona  a^faymi-iU,  S»7  ■■»!  li 
moral  puipcM,  38S  —  early  poitrjt 
32»— nkriooaoritkaaiaofr  ' 
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Ufr-SSS— daralaimeiit  of  kin  powun, 
MS  ««*iwtp«ten  bvm  the  H>iup- 
Maad  •obool,  33t— ange  of  ixxrcr 
la  bU  lul  Tolnma  cf  pocUf,  33&— 
Hymrion,  A.  —  Em  c^  St.  Axdm, 
Mxl  oUw  nomt,  336— tiw  Od*«, 
337. 


Landed  InleiraU  and  bmiloil  K«UtMi, 

£10 — Hinciiint  uf  (i>ni  iii-ailabl«  from 
otliur  comitriea.  211 — dcHnenoy  of 
hB7«od  atnw,  212 — imporeriahniotit 
cf  kodowner  uid  tcnnDt-farmon, 
213^3Ir.  D*(onuui'(  oanpondinni  of 
ttm  prncipal  omen  of  land.  214 — 
dcoivAW  ill  Uio  BTCM  kiiDiuJ  value, 
SIS^-t|U(itlioD  oTlair  l«Dt,tlS,216 
— eipeDm  to  tha  kndk^.  216— 
loamiby  bodtcuQnla.'i!7— Amononn 
taimcK,  ib, — tjiiieiite  o{  uiiolowng 
knil,  21S— Duke  of  Argyll  on  eom- 
niroUtic  cuUiiutinn,  :flU— Mr.  FM 
on  oapitAl  fixpeuJituro  wi  Uiid,  S'JO 
— tfau  alloUuent  tpnuta,  S21 — mart- 
gBgo,  222  —  rent  and  titlio  luul- 
obargM,  'i33~*wnsB  priev  <if  mrti, 
8124 — dimmuiliud  raot  of  glvlio  fnrina 
in  Die  Jiocoe  ef  Kly.  m — annuul 
onUay  on  Infsu  uatatra,  220  —  the 
CoDninglnn  nttnU',  '^'J  —  nwl  of 
LalOMtDf'M  at  Unlkhiuii.  -J:tU  — b> 
cnais  of  ktidiord*'  aitncultiiw, '2.12 
— Ur.  JefleriiM  on  tliu  roiluotioii  of 
rent,  8SI3— uld  tyiw  of  tiiiuior  unil 
nt^icultuml  iubouii<r.  231 — -mri^ty  of 
p  nnnilKTof  frt^ofkoLdcrii^^G- — puomint 
|a<iprict<:>riihi[i.  2;ii — d«:t<MMoo[  rurul 
populatiiin,  'SJlt. 
laawUMiieM,  Coulett  witli,  240 — un- 
Kbntml  cuTiIUeiirti  in  tbu  GoT«miiiOTit, 
241 — aluivJy  pruf^w  of  tLe  Liboml 
Uniouists.  il:  —  Lord  Ilurtliiutun'ii 
lojalty  and  iiiitriotiini.  242— offL't't 
of  tbi:  Wiwl-I'.ud  Hint*  213— Imu  und 
nry  (ifiiiioiil  the  jmlinc.  I'i. — Mr.  Qlud- 
)itiiiiii'«  itdvici',  "ll—inipresaion  on 
tbi>p.'UUrBl|(ul>lif,itt— Mr.  Sweeney's 
wnruing  to  tbe  '  An«locr»t»,'  ^15^ 
■nedal  ooantublts,  24G— tiiruol  of  tlio 

Criino*  Act.  and  the  *lwu  ^vtrri- 
DW&ta'  in  Irelund,  24G— nttitude  of 
tha  priartbood.  247 — ni^ lubcra  of  the 
Leaeuc^  24H — cnau  of  Mr.  O'Briun, 
Fsth«r  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Itlant.  24S— 
dangiin  to  llic  iJonwi  of  Commoni, 
SM— bMwU  and  diMcdora,  2.M— 
ftMnnea  of  lh»  Iriafa  toaaboni,  ib. — 
tnetiM  <if  the  PnrDt-ltltcit  And  Oliul- 
(.Wnlnoa,  252— Itiil™  of  Piooedor^s 
y^S— iiGCCHoiy  nuyorily  fur  IIm  Clo* 


RiK,  254— duntioa  aT  iUI&iKt.  S3A~ 
ilUlioultiea  ot  Uw  wort:  o{  Goteni- 
nent,  3iO— umnbcr  of  (jicccbM  in 
tlio  Sowion,  nil — [aid  Iruh  mom- 
bo*,  it. — viifkln);  li«uni.UH — anlliD- 
Hty  of  iIm  Cbair,  ISO— daoitw  to  lh« 
Spukkai'i  offiee.  100— Dr.^Taniuf'i 
•  apniogisa.-  HI.  Wa  ilMtDoa  ef  the 
FuneUHM  and  Badiaab^  KB— cdleat 
of  Lord  Bimn'i  teaolilnK  in  Indin, 
2iJ4 — diaordcr  ipreaiUDa  in  Vain, 
205- WuUb  Land  Imgao.  ICS— 
Oroftcr  acltatlou,  9G7 — nikroprraont- 
aUoni  of  tb«  Bopantitt*.  St»— Or. 
O'Uoilly'i  IuMm  in  tbo  'Tiinai.'  iHa 
-Mr.  OBriea'ii  deoluktiolu^  870— 
Air.  T.  U.  SuUinui'i  '4i<id  aave  In>- 
Und,'  it.- Mr.  Sexton  on  iho  iiido- 
pendDODo  «f  ImUnil,  2;i— inatiueb 
o(  tlic  voikint;  riamt*,  271.  'JTi. 
Layud'a  Enrly  AdrantorM  <^ — pro* 
IMntlirin*  fur  his  jontliey.  t<S— at  Jo- 
ruDulvin,  tc.i— leans  Ibi  I'vtrM,  UO— 
liednuin  ilratfMiy,  ib.  —  at  Wady 
MnBu,  91— Duad  8m,  ft.— mini  of 
Ammun,  D2— entry  iqIo  Duiubhiw. 
93— Anb  migetj,  H—U  Baglidul. 
94.  103  niinup  the  Pcniiin  iItcmi, 
95  —  Infahun,  98— Toln  Kiil,  A.— 
Mcheroet  'J'[iii  Uhno,  9T — jinafrihcii 
for  bis  mm,  DS — cAuCt  of  jiogtiT  no 
tb>  Bakhtiyari,  m—U,<i  Stiimia, 
101— anoonnicr  «ltl>  the  Shamman, 
101 — at  tho  naDntaiB  forttMt  of 
Jnffur  KnU  Khan.  104  — Shwter, 
105— Uiiful,  tli<>  lomb  of  Danial,  Bi. 
— tlwiui))ortuiJiMiof«(i(abliDbiilg  in- 
Ittical  Bud  cutnuicniia]  rtrlationji  witb 
KhiuiiUiu.  lOU— «xploiai  tho  tivor 
Knrun,  107 — Mr.  Luou'i  entry  tnto 
tho  Iw-boolc.tb.— at  C^iutantltinplo, 
IU»— wr  Simtfonl    Cuiiiiiiin.  id.— 

miil«t  At  tliq  llritlttli  Kuibiway,  10!) 
— i-ilM>tiiliijn  Ut  Nineroh.  l!(i— ilu- 
■i.-libiKl  by  I'oray  Huytbc.  id. 

Lcjpe«I«r.  Karl  of,  Ulc  expi'mv*  of  Uii 
i«tatoatUolUuun.230.  ;^Laadbd 
Iutnn!«U. 

Le  Pnlly,  nxtonnvo  vcftolAblo  i^iilliva- 
lion  In  Ouomioj,  137.  tinii  (lardco 
FnrtiiitlK. 

Lmnonii  of  I'roipurily  and  fiuprcHJon. 
joiau,  Ct  — e«uno«  of  it,  W  ^Mr. 
Giffcu  on  tliu  rati!  of  iiictcnx!  of 
luilionul  proipcrity,  O.")  — fnindnltrnt 
Itmctioea  of  thn  llritiah  mtrri^hAnU, 
tiii—J«rry- builders,  (IT — Bank  holi- 
duy»,  «B— growth  of  luinrr,  09-71— 
dcvrvane  lu  thu  tmIuo  «f  Wd,  72 — 
binaril-farmurn,  73 — Btyle  vt  lirinK 
71 — Mr.  UniM  od  tbo  obanged  oba 
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rader  of  fimniiif ,  75 — evil  uf  niydl^ 
man,  TC—  lUnsi^r  offorpibic  nBitttinou 
to  Ic^  pKiaai.  77^rTOclion  on  tha 
afjtfeultnml  Inboumn.  7)< — on  llin 
«(irklng  iniiii,  73— Trudii*  l'!il<m«,80 
— l'<"'r  I^iw  (iilluf.  HI — foreign  min- 
nililiou,  ill. — uew  MwrkuK  K3— thn 
Gurmananil  lliu  Bngtlijli  cli'rk  puiii' 
pued,  Sit.  S3— need  of  twbiiit-ul  nud 
comnierciiil    eduction,   83  —  ithop- 

fcC^On,  'itOKA.'  H. 

Lihnrat  Unkiniiita.  ilfody  ptc^rcM  of, 

•ifl.    Sm  L»«)annr». 
Liu-Kiu    lakoilii    doMitbcd    by   Dr. 

GuiUciuAnl,  ItiT. 
Lord.  Mt„  uu  tlvp  TsIm'  *lH.iii|>!oi;  of 

enttou  pvhIh,  C6.    ^r?  I  i«»»iib. 
Ludlow,  Mr.  J.  M.,  liia  Vcnr  Book, 

:iSH. 
Lii|itan,  Klr.,tilii  nmtanay  ot  I.  Kalnu, 

SW.    /'"'  Apooryplin. 
Luiufjr,  gruwtli  of,  00.    8e*  homaiu, 

&e. 
lijall,  Bir  C.  hi>  tlieoiy  of  Uuifumilty, 

Kahoo,  Lotd  (BtuhOfMX  bis  tnggf- 
lion  ts  the  JbnnAlion  «l  a  Naoocial 
I'ortmil  G&IU'ry,  344. 

Mumiuoth  and  Uio  Flood,  (he,  112 — 
iilta«k  on  tlic  tiiK*}'  of  Unifonnity, 
ill. — Uio  iiiiiitinii  found  m  Nortlitm 
KllMirla,  IH— origin  of  iU  nunc,  115 
— Kinnl-thdory ,  A,  — Tnrioiu  •olatimiK. 
llti— /lofHYatoftlinRlnjiliUitold,  117 
— niijriilwiJ.  IIH — on  chiinjo  of  ell- 
mutu,  119— inatuQlativouH  Ironsltion 
to  Arctic  culd.  ISO— tlu-  Miutoilon 
in  Kottb  bnd  South  Amsrioi,  131 — 
mrrobomlif*  cridcupc  of  Uic  '  Btouo- 
mcn,'  ib. — exlinctJMii  of  tliu  Pulan- 
lllliic  mnn,  12^— onljutrapliic?  ciiiJinj; 
n[  Uie  idnlMwMinn  »gc,  I'ia^-Vidi. 
HiLkluy^i  t'alMtmjihtiiin  and  (Tni- 
koioilarfaiilnD,  IBl— hiatolioal  ntlca- 
tation  fnnn  early  laylhs  and  tradi- 
tian*.   125— floud    le^de,  13B — 

tnctnrbtlM,  1^. 
Muebcw,  tho  Cndae  of  tlic,  IGO— Doll 
and  l.onibol[,  difTcrcncn  in  Urn  faniw, 
A.— FtmniM*.  IGA— Ita  gcogniphinil 
and  biuluL^l  pnbleiM,  160 — tlm 
Lin-Eiu  bIhuiI*.  167— rori)nr)iti>^iiM 
of  Shinri.  IK— tbontut  tvuro^ino. 
or  Guir  SttMin.  t6$— Kaiulcluilkn, 
It*  namRmu  volcanova,  170— Avut- 
eh&  Iky,  171 — (oow^ovrKd  rolm- 
jion,   rlt — wnatehl   pcofDiirra  of 


■dinou  iu  Uiu  Aladaa  ritw,  17^— 
Kcnety  of  Uie  riier,  ft. —  Behrliv 
Iilond,  I  iS— Oignwo  8«lu.  ■  A.— 
BoniDO,  ]7e— the  Cel^ta,  sad  Uw 
•MHibto  dratllos  of  Iho  Dnteh,  IKr~ 
jltfeifnco  tn  thn  lEoloictcal  fcataiM 
of  Soukbawa  and  of  Java.  177 — Nnv 
tinin  tu,  chanclvrislica  oT  Um  uallrcl, 
(b,— tdand  of  Aiu,  176. 

Uohomct  All  and  the  Emitim  tm- 
lifogUo,  453.    Sm  Uooanhr. 

Allironl.  Mr.  E.  L.,  hU  acbMBa  oT 
ir«TeII[»$  toCciylonbylaiid,^.  &» 
Lsyurd. 

llivut,  Ur.  St.  G«K^,  on  Um  UniulaB 
of  Anglo- itouumuim,  S& 

Hnniucby  nf  July,  and  ila  *■*— t^ 
439  — Klylc  of  vorfc,  want  of  hdl 
dno-^  4:!EI— dclhnntiRueirt  of  diadtt 
X.  HUil  •undidatuNorLoaiaPhllhm, 
441 — aiULTi'hr  and  ilisorilw,  «£— 
i«.-pUcimi  in  mlirioua  1)eli«l^_4a — 
U.  JUfitU)  anocvrdKd  by  BL  C 
ib. — laQ  <it  tha  Bioslio  mtnicUj. 
—la  llem  jiarti.  &— the  Elog 
nonnood.  nlMnpt  on  Ua  litiit  ll< 
theTlilora  minliUr,  41*1— H.  M< 
OahhMt.  *k— Due  d'OtUawT 
riaKo,  447  —  sU«n;l«  b«l' 
Hole  minintry  aou  the  «  _ 
'H7— triumph  of  the  omlilioa, 
M.  Tlu«»'  (oFoud  minijtty,  M9 
M.  Gulint  in  power,  <b. — iho 
rorjfed  IntKoa  and  the  Sfoahh 
riajB*,  430— «tfeet  on  tbo  Cftdtfacat 
of  tbo  KTolutina  of  Joly,  1831^  A.— 

Stlencv  and  taot  of  Ibe  Kii^  «aj 
,deTDtl<:ynu<l,431— tliuEgy|4iaa 
imbrocHo.  Ji'i— Irtaty  of  Joh  IS, 
U3~H.  QimiA  in  oSon  -IM— i»- 
dlgnation  aevot  Lead  PalBtcntao, 
fli.—tff^T»  of  Spoja  aod  PottODd. 
4.^S-thn  Ring'i  abdIcMion.  4ai-~ 
l.rt  Kky.-tlii'«  popDhrity.  4J«— Tat; 
kyrauil'*  vlToru  IR  Ix>uiloi>,jh 
(■wa|iail«  of  Iho  DurhtM  da 
A. — her  impHviDinvul.  459 — I 
liontm  N>[iolFi>n'B  (Vafi 
Stnuboutg.  UoulogDc,  Ao.,  A.— < 
Atiieau  war,  i&.— fcellnp  of  the 
boargoi^nD  toward  La«b  I*hfll|iiiet 
4G1 — Ckurrr*  dwtcAi  «f  a  hoiinwafc 
ib. — oUltnde  of  the  nrrolntiiaMfT 
party,  4G3— amnnUy  t«  all  lulltkd 
oRcudi^rE,  4<H— rnaidt*  of  tb*  «■• 
itnnt  cLuflgiu  of  iDtaUlriiK  405— 
L'IiotIfh  X.  and    l^>u><  XVL  ogoa- 

Stvd,  40«— rdaliou  of  (he  BsUih 
htdatoiiiiia  V'^7  *'U>  t^o  1^  <' 
the  Fmich  Chamber  nadcr  Lovii 
PldlippciUO-attoini^i  to  tDUadikto 
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jnmrs  bormrol  rmtn   Uio  VraiwU 
PTU0, 1A7— umTuI  ttMODlubediuwui 
408. 
MuBliiaom-sTowine,  117  —  cnomioiw 
rettinu,  fl&    fM  (iudca  Famung. 

N. 
K*timuLl  Pinailcfit,  thn,  of  tho  liut 
Twentr-Rvo  Year*.  MS— Mr.  niml- 
«tone'»  iullui-utvt  ua  n  PluKoce  Mia- 
Wcr,  !h.  -~  IjiMila  Sharl'TOoke  ntiil 
lildwU-icli  iiii  pujuTit,  S17— uu|i»nu- 
lurity  of  )lr.  Diirocli's  Uudgui.  AIS 

— dtiCOti  in  thr-  irorliiii'^  of  tlie  lo- 
come  Tax,  AlU— Hnniiciiil  utAttnicnt 
(if  18M,  anil  tbn  Paper  Duty,  ib. 
—  coPUDMcial  amiugmiPntii  «lth  . 
rr«D««.  520 —  Mr.  ItowMl  on  Ibc  | 
remimioii  i>r  tun's  ru  ISH9,  S21— di> 
ntt  aud  iiidirMt  liiisliuu,  SSifl  — 
timber  duty,  523 —  M<>Ciilt<>i?U'i  vii;o- 
rmm  gmmof  emnomjp  slnily,  iliS — 
Arthur  VovDg  «ra  tb«  luii'i  of  Eng- 
land MUparod  iritb  tliosc  o(  Fmniv. 
fifiS— Sir  G.  C.  TKiwb  oQ  th<^  ItaiiEet 
Of  1867.  Sai— Mr.  Ix>w«'»  ot  lfli». 
SS7— (Inly  on  {mpcvb  udA  riimrtii  if 
<y.ru, 52«-530— Ml-.  Lorn*  Meaot 
111  lax  inntt-hiu^  S30 — JovonB  OH  UlO 

icduction  of  tlut  Bunur  Duly,  531 — 
■fcrtanwnh  on  tho  Innomo  Tax,  A. 
— dotafffonitiiin  in  Sir.  Olftditcmc'a 
flnaneiBl  eueor,  liSi  —  Mr.  Doico)! 
on  tha  Kpwl  of  lit«  SiiKar  Dutin, 
£33— BiHUBt  of  Uw  k>t  iiro»iwnnu 
pnlad,  OH— M^unwnt*  in  rnvour  of 
■  peninnieiit  Inonno  Tax.  535~-iii- 
cnue  of  dntv  on  tnU>ra>  nu'j  il« 
Mwlt*.  S3(>-5.3$->rcjx'jil  nftbo  molt 
duty,  tux  on  lieir  riiIihI  I  lulled,  538^ 
Cuatom*  dntl.ti,  :i30~Kutiui»ii  Dibt 
Md  Slnklii;;  FuikI.  tl^— Mr,  CliiMiT*' 
IfOpOMb.  Btid  Mr.  Goacboi'a  Uui)' 
nUb  S40— Mr.  Uitchic'i  munaura  for 
L(K»1  Auihoriticc.  5)1— Tho  Inoomt.' 
T»x  diminiihed,  5I'J— pliuii  for  tho 
tanTcndnn  of  Ihn  Niill»nal  Dubt,  !iiS 
— tax  on  liotti»l  wiiKa.  TiH  —  llr. 
Palrclinil'aruiu&ilaou  tai&UoD, filA. 
KatiiiiiiLl  I'urtnit  GiOleiy,  tb«,  S3i^— 
^vntH  nnd  p^ia  MdlsoUcoM,  3tO — 
fint  Bttempt  to  tonn  ona  «f.  Hng^fali 
lortnitj,  :I15— the  Mmchtitar '  Ait 
TNXurM  KxldbitiuD,'  ib.—*t  tho 
South  Kotu>ug;Iuu  MuBMim,  S43  — 
Loid  UaLnf  •KtwlDe  of  ■  pcriDutMit 
cmci  MS^S  —  Oadylo**  upitiiuu, 
SHS—Loid  Blliniboroagh'a  wicMh. 
U7— gnat  of  aooOL  *otod  hv  Pu- 
hameat,  Ol- TmiteM.  SlS~-Mr.  G. 
Scbarf  tecratary,  ib. — nlM  and  ngu- 


tattoos,  9t7— tli«  'Chnndm  t^hoko* 
KNtat'  and  Sir  W.  Balaifcli  by  Zi> 
oWo,  348 — inadmuata  apaae,  349 — 
(omovcd  to  South  Kau^gttti,  3S0— 
dnngnr  fiom  flm.  351-353— to  B(>tk> 
n*l  CiRon.  853  Twion*  utos  pro- 
panoi,  354— iniiKirt«D(ttor  tlic  dciiini 
And  plan  of  a  nno  batldicg,  S56  ' 
Intent*!  i^owR  hy  tho  working  clmacn, 
S57  ^PoluToKlft  3.18  —  fnlmtinn  of 
portiuiU.  3:rti.  3G1I— diflknity  in 
idi'Dtify  i  ii^Sti  1  — f nudul  not  □luuiiP'a. 
3I!2  — lii^h  firiocii.  S63— purlnlU 
tmiiaibrrnl  from  tlic  Britiih  Muh-iiui, 
:il>i  —loKii  fruin  lliiT  Xntiniial  Uullcry. 
;ii^'i — Itojal  porlniCii,  3C(!— Lmiy 
JiLiio  <^ir<:y,  tho  Stuntla.  Ac  3ir7 — 
culubruint  )Minoiwgea  of  th'-  Mven- 
tnmtli  Miotur^r,  SGH^— (he  nicnl  iiiiii- 
ii«Dt  uiL-n  uf  tho  ««fhlMiilh  ofidtury, 
370  —  nnril  omDiandcn  and  marl- 
UEM,  371  —  OKU  of  ociijiio.-,  |ihilo> 
xnpbcra.  initcrs,  paiDtcn,  uicluUcta, 
actora,  mniiciani^  and  diuDiitci*,  S?!t 
^llglingnlahod  peraona  nf  the  ninc- 
IcMitli  oeDtnry,  a7:i  —  *  oollnotiTo 
porlmit*,'  874  —  arTaiijt«iu(^nt  and 
olaoniJinaUoD.  375. 
XevmBO,  UirJ.,  trcalmiliit  of  hJIU  by 
Pina  IX,  47 — on  tho  abandanmoiil 
of  Iho  UttinaMtiiia  of  EiDopo  (or  tho 
cLtfgy  of  tho  Latin  Chnreb,  46i. 

a 

O'Brien.  Mr.  bnruing  of   Uw    Lord 

Licatcnuiit'i  rruJanatiODiSKl-   l^n: 

Lawlramou. 
Ontario,  prorlnco  of,  nnmbei  Ol  Bamua 
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